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Br 

THja  AUTHOR. 

This  woric  comes  firom  one  in  whoee  mind  present  Bfem(»ies«re 
talmig;  tile  place  of  ^ariy  Hopes.  It  is  specially  addressed  to  those 
ih  iThose  min^  fntore  Memories  will  soon  take  tite  place  of  prMoil- 
Ho;,tiS.  Hence  a  fitting  occasion  presenta  itself  ftrr  the  sttttitMneat' 
of  a  few  principles,  hy  whose  nnerris^  giudanee-  Hite  CTBlf£ei^ 
Hopes  of  Youth  may  always  be  tnnsformed  iiito  tiie  Ittppy  Mem-' 
cries  of  Age. 

l%e  Yooth  of  all  cKmes  and  times  laive  a  common'  aUi'9ihile«^ 
The  desire  of  happiness  is  a  onivetsal  desire.  God'  files  this  «!^ 
mentis  the  core  of  Ufe.  Fftr  back  in  om' nraral'Oi^gwnzati^ 
iaintttn  conduct  can  come  in  to  control  or  modify,  this  Ittngii^^ir' 
hKpjrioess,  thb  hope  of  ilttare  wellkre,  ixd&»tdd  in  the  scni'^  iir 
:    1iMi&k8<»€mtoha^been  the^finst^a^ 

oonrtiSafioii  itf  oor  native^  and  arotind  which  ^  otli^diti)nStt(Br^ 
wiofb  stt&ered^  ts&et  to  htre  been  addftd  to  €h6  TCstys  ai'sOBcnriilu^^ 
or  iacident  The  dmire  of  some  font  of  happinese  beiB|f  Mtfoil^'^ ' 
M^AmB^m^fcrntTfit-wwrn^tii  Mere. been  left '^««(y--o 
opttte-  of  eadi  indiridcml  to  jsdiect  M»  own  objects  c^^^^t^c^yaatSt-^ 
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whether  noble  or  ignoble,  and  to  devise  his  own  means  for  obtaining 
them,  whether  righteous  or  unrighteous. 

The  eniulou-  and  aspiring  youth  of  a  Free  People  will  always 
find  much  of  their  private,  and  most  of  their  public  velfare,  indis* 
soluMy  connected  with  the  institutions  and  laws  of  their  country. 
In  these,  therefore,  their  interest  is  both  public  and  personal ;  —  it 
pertains  to  the  citizen  as  well  as  to  the  man.  ,  All  great  moral 
questions,  though  touching  them  but  lightly  at  first,  will  come  closer 
and  closer  home,  as  long  as  they  live ;  —  growing  into  greater 
importance  for  their  posthumous  memory  than  for  their  living 
fiune,  and  affecting  the  fortunes  of  ihf.ii-  pc;siterity  even  more  than 
their  own. 

Though  all  Young  Men  are  subblantially  alike  in  their  desire  of 
well  being,  yet,  in  regard  to  the  guiding  principles  by  which  the 
objects  of  hope  are  pursued,  in  order  to  obtain  happiness,  three 
mailed  distinctions,  or  classes,  exist  among  them. 

t.  TJiere  arc  those  who  adopt  with  implicit  and  unquestioning  faith 
the  Tiewis  of  their  parents,  or  of  the  circle,  or  caste,  into  which  they 
were  thrown  by  the  accident  of  birth.  They  never  venture  to  ex- 
p1flf«  or  wander  outside  of  the  ideas  and  opinions  among  which 
tiiey  "ttese  bom  and  bred.  For  them,  an  hereditary  boundary  eii< 
closes  thoo^t,  belief,  hope.  Whether  the  opinions  amid  which 
they  ]|i?e  are  insular  in  their  narrowness,  or  ^continental  in  their 
hreadlit;  whether  they  belong  to  the  earth,  came  up  from  the 
darit  re^ioQB  below,  or  descended  firom  the  realms  of  purity  above^ 
th^  are  taken  into  the  receptive  sool,  as  unfledged  birds  take  what* 
ever  food  is  ofl^red  them,  from  fkiend  or  foe,  with  closed  eye  and 
opCBoi  iaoaaiu  l^en^t  pn^^iacally  ri^it,  therefore,  they  are  never 
xitioQillyni^  for  they  have  s^mrer  discented  between  good  and  ill; 
aaiv&  tiieir  t»nvictioDii^  whether  trae  or  oi^rae,  rest  upon  the 

Hf  Tlpe  Mcond  c1«bc  look  /4ige^  b^<md  ftm%  or  caste. .  Th^ 
ttfadtfuitjr^  inqoiie  what  >l«w%  whit  dogmas,  an  in  the  asscaodapt 
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ajttto&g  men,  —  what  pa^rty  predominates  or  oatvotee,  what  avowals 
or  professions  will  moat  readUy  open  avenoes  to  wealth,  propi- 
tiate power,  win  patronage,  insure  advancement  Finding  where 
the  preponderance  of  forces  lies,  they  attach  themselves  to  tibie 
stronger.""  No  matter  whether  the  tide  ebbs  or  flows,  they  drift 
with  the  current  If  popular  vie^Ts  change,  they  change,  "lik«  a 
wave  driven  with  the  wind  and  tossed;"  like  a  chameleon^  chan- 
ging its  color  with  eveiy  contact 

Some  of  this  class,  more  sagacious,  though  not  less  false  to  prin- 
ciple, than  the  rest,  ascend  an  eminence,  whence  they  can  snrv^y 
the  direction  of  forces,  mark  the  fntore  point  and  period  of  their 
union,  and  then  they  strike  at  once  for  the  spot  whither  those  forces 
are  converging  They,  not  less  than  their  fellows,  warp  etwn&l 
principles  to  suit  the  vice  of  the  hoiur,  only  it  is  an  hour  somewhat 
future,  iijfitead  of  the  present  one. 

3.  But  there  is  a  third  class  of  Yomig  Men  who  are  tnie  to  &e 
sacred  instincte  of  virtue,  and  devoutly  reverent  of  duly.  They 
seek,  not  for  the  time-hallowed,  but  for  the  truth-hallowed.  Thdy 
have  learnt  that,  in  the  divine  classification,  there  are  bat  t#o 
<  great  objects  in  the  universe, — God  and  Mankind.  These  tie  the 
(mly  existences  recognized  in  those  two  supreme  laws,  which,  'by 
divine  prerogative,  hold  all  other  laws  in  their  embrace.  Hence  the 
two  resulting  and  all-comprehending  duties,  —  love  to  God  and  love 
to  Man.  The  convictions  and  sentiments  which  belong  to  the 
Brotherhood  of  the  one,  stand  upon  the  same  basis  of  authority 
those  which  belong  to  the  Fatb^ood  of  the  other.  Hence  «B 
other  entities  and  possibilities,  —  opnleoce,  pow«r,  fame,  gteiddB, 
'^ings  present,  or  things  to  come, — are,  and  forever  nnutt  be,  «ee- 
obAuy  and  snbordinate  to  these  primary  and  everbstmg  latni!, 
names  80  lofty,  no  multitude  so  large,  that  &ey  abo^  tlMi^ 
truths,  or  abstract  one  jot  or  tittle  firom  their  binding  fore^  ki  tins 
Wbi  at  in  any  life.  They  are  coetaraal  with  their  Author ;  onchaiigA- 
Sbte  as  fie,  and  moral  life  and  moral  death  wait  tipoa  iA«air  Kma6r 
a* 
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Whea  the  You& j  M&n  of  thn  cilasB  lodbr  wiUik  hknaelf,  f .iidB 
tlifrC(A«tit!atia»  of  has  ov^  ZTonl  nature  u*  be  snobv  that  tuiiiiliila- 
Hon  with  trtt^  is  better-  than  the  x*«6t  favored  existeoce  with  etror. 
And  when  he  looks  withont  himself,  he  sees  tnere  is  a  God  en- 
throned above,  mightier  tl^an  every  ^  god  of  this  worldr"  that 
there  i»i4  di^e  law  higher  than  «ny  faiws  of  fallible  men.  Hence 
h»  knows  that  Right  and  Troth  >^  assoredlj  txiumph,  atfd  that  all 
itho  oppose  them  will  be  scattere,*  as  the  whorlwind  seatCers  the 
«lia£  l^e  pattiaiehs  sold  Joseph  iuto  Egypt;  yet  God  was 
-wiikhim)  and  raised  him  to  honor,  and  at  bust  pttt  the  lives  of  Ids 
tJNMu^teiOQs  bietl»eB  into  his  band& 

Whatever  may  be  the  pecudtar  mada«ss  of  the  hotir,  in  -«rh«t> 
•v«r,  diracttoft  the  gands  of  wealth  may  beehon,  or  the  pitoes  (of  ist- 
bitka  eaU,  let  the  Yonng  Man  remember,  that  atiif  can  be  honer- 
able  which  is  jost,  that  only  can  be  safe  wlneh  is  rig^  Heoee, 
thoi^^  1^  perfomed  breexev  of  flattery  may  etttice  him  on  one  side, 
ind  a  stonn  of  raaledi^tiods  beat  fimely  agaiiast  him  on  the  other, 
Ifflt  him  conseetate  hinMelf  to  Jostk^  and  Truth,  and  be  inspired 
with  th&  faith  tbat^  tluxigh  the  eutit  sboold  foake  or  the  faeaiveBs 
ftU,  ta  omniscient  eye  will  over^in»tch,and  an  cmnbwaiBBt  arm  will 
pfrotsethim. 

Among  the  wiles  of  the  B(»eerem  that  beguile  the  young  to  their 
rain  there  ss  no  more  s<adnctive,  yet  faUscioos  temptation,  than  the 
valoe  which  seems  to  belong  to  the  passing  hour,  and  to  the  jdeas- 
mres  it  may  bring.  Howinfinitely  small  a  putof  existesce  is  the 
present  day,  ixr  year  1  How  iffdg^cant  its  pobit  eoi»paied  with 
the  9^  to  coQie!  What  are  its  luisa»%ite  iesteiitatibiB,4nd  ito 
jvide^^n  p^teced  iif  tfa»  balance  against  the  etemit)r  of  revwAar 
that  crown  dSkfisQee  to  daty  ?  O,  hiMfr  insKAe  sad  fi^aon^  to 
baiter  th@  an^tecaying  honors  ef  the  firton  lbr^tiiiwitiHy  joys 
of,the presetflftt  In  tiie  foture,  lies  the  i^saUikof  every  maa;  the 
pfsae^is  only  an  cqppwrtmaily'  toiahke  iitstide  Aecore.  IMteo^ 
rill«ani«t«Mtdi£t«nb0v  tohe<nr«t  soaso  tianr  fltqwdseiiA,  iriiitiK 


if  fid  Mia  f  0  si^jze,  he  ewka  to  perdition.  The  ^nttamt  num  b&ds 
hilsiself  to  ft  pritteiple,  and  Hootb  fseetttely  thtdugh  #orIdMi 

Nothing  stands  upon  a  more  adamantine  basia  of  truth  than  the 
principlea  which  decide  between  Human  Freedom  and  Human 
Slavery.  Th*tae  eternal  principles  happen  now,  in  a  peculiar  degree, 
to  be  implicated  in  the  riufting  and  uncertain  current  of  politM» : 
and  political  storms  may  seem  for  a  time  to  overwhelm  them.  Bat 
the  cloud  which  obscures  the  sun  does  not  annihilate  it }  and  these 
principlds  are  sore  io  emerge  and  shine  unclouded  in  their  native 
jQ^endor  fiwover.  Every  act,  whether  of  individuals  or  of  govent- 
Bients,  whether  committed  in  past  days  or  in  our  day,  which  compro- 
mises the  saored  principles  of  Human  FreedcHs,  or  postpones  its  inter- 
ests to  other  interests,  is  set  down,  in  the  calendar  of  £ite,  fat  ultimate 
and  oiHversal  aseeratkni.  This  is  just  as  certain  as  it  is  that  the  great 
oanes  of  the  race  c<Hmnitted  in  post  ages,  —the  persecutions  of  the 
t/vclj  GhiistiBiis,  the  tortures  of  the  Inquisition,  or  the  atrocities  <^ 
the  A&ican  Slave  trade, —are  now  condemned  by  the  awfhl  verdict 
histo^  and  the  ever-sounding  reprobation  of  mankind.  In  the 
jqiread  of  Christianity j  in  the  advance  of  civilization,  in  the  moral 
-  devdojxnent  of  the  people,  a  tribunal  is  now  preparing,  which  will 
proBounee  sentence  of  condemnation  against  the  abetters  of  slavery, 
to  be  promulgated  as  from  Sinai^  and  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
eternity.  The  Progress  of  the  Age  heem  us  on,  not  only  to  &  for- 
ward, hut  to  an  opward  point ;  and  what  we  cow  say  against  the 
apostates  to  duty  and  the  trtdbMS  of  mankind,  in  past  ages,  how^r 

.  pocb  they  may  have  been  honored,  caressed,  and  rewarded  in  their 
wHl  WOK  be  said  of  every  one  amongst  ourselves  who  l^adc;  or 
Jnaii  tMbsad  of  conspintoia  sgaii»t  the  Rii^ts  <^  Man. 

'  Jb^wf  Yteaig  Maii,  however  obscure  or  powerless  he  aay  eeemi 
dp  something  for  the  cause  of  freedom.  Whatever  diMdva  i* 
;||^'  the>  youth  may  labor  uijder,  they  have  oiae  a]l-coi[!^£dis«.tii^ 
i^lflJ^iiage.  A  Ipngn-  period  of  life  is  beftm  them,  a^^  dyjds 
triueh  can  wij  be  aceomplislnd  tiirough  years  of        thej  can 
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aehieve.  But  our  soccess  depends  infinitely  lees  upon  our  stsrength 
than  upon  out.  motive.  When  we  supply  the  virtuous  wilj,  (Jod 
supplies  the  power ;  so  that  the  result  corresponds,  not  to/^mr  weak- 
ness, biit  to  his  omnipotence.  We  &rc  thus  made  able 

^  . — :   "to join 

Oar  partial  moTements  with  the  mafiter  wheel 
Of  the  great  world,  and  serve  tiuii  soared  end, 
WMek  He,  the  tmtrrmg  Reason,  keeps  m  view." 

Those  Young  Men  of  Massacbusetts,  then,  of  the  noble  lineage 
of  the  Pilgrims,  who  have  been  nursed  amid  the  influences  of  sanbtuaiy 
and  school,  in  whose  bosoms  is  the  sacred  depository  of  $uture  and 
boundless  hopes,  but  who  are  now  counselled  to  abandon  their  in- 
tegrity,, who  are  brought  into  peril  of  being  corrupted  by  the  lureo 
of  wsalth,  or  fascinated  by  the  dazzling  of  worldly  honors^  6r  swept 
away  by  the  pressure  of  the  multitude  that  do  evil,  I  adjure  to  stand 
fast  and  immovable  on  those  cacred  and  eternal  principles  of  Hu- 
man Liberty  which  came  down  to  us  thr&ugh  the  fires  of  oppression 
and  the  agony  and  blood  of  martyrs,  but  came  Jrom  God;— ~ 
principles  that  can  never  sufifer  the  decay»  of  tame,  which  kings  nor 
senates  of  kings  can  ever  abolish,  and  which,  however  much  the 
passions  of  men  may  seek  to  taJnt  or  defile  them,  are  ever  beautiful 
add  fair,  as  the  names  of  all  their  disciples  shnll  hereafter  be.  I  call 
npon  Young  Men  to  throw  themselves  forwaid  in  imeginkdon  into 
middle  life,  or  old  age,  and  there  behold  how  these  migfaty  .qaestioiu 
will  look  in  the  retrospect  of  time,  when  the  brilli&nt  robes  which 
now  gild  the  tempter  are  gone,  and  only  the  ghasiiy  fiend  remains; 
when  the  passion  that  prompted  the  crim*'  is  dead,  and  only  the 
reinor^e  survives.  Think  not  of  luxury,  or  wealth,  or  ignoble  ew^ 
but  only  of  an  henHC  conflict,  careless  of  the  present  strength  df^the 
foe.  Take  no  bribe  from  the  hand  of  power,  in  whatever  du^ifoifle 
of  beauty  it  may  come,  but  spurn  it  and  its  author  alike.  Let  your 
AitaiB  maididod  realize  the  generous  aspirations  of  your  youth  jaibd, 
sand  the  sedoctioni:  of  the  {^ent  hotir,  prize  only  the  jubibnt 
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OMinories  you  Can  lay  up  for  old  age.  It  soay  grieve  yaa  U}  hifeoSf^, 
ftiendahipts,  buttxuth  and  duty  are  your  nearest,  iilends*  It  may  t)^ 
ptdjofal  to  live  amongst  those  who  upbraid  and  condemn  you  5  hut  be 
a  cofard  when  virtue  io  peril,  and  .  your  own  accusing  coiosci^^jkq^ 
yoi^L  (uqst  live  with  forever.  Study  those  exemplars  cl£  excellence  whoi , 
came:  purified  and  r^lendent  out  of  fiery  trials.  It  i»  said  Francis 
tlie^JPirat,  that  when  he  read  the  valorous  exploits  of  Gaston  de  Foix, 
^  he  wept  teaiis  of  emnlatton.  Rejoice^  then,  though  marshalled  in  the 
fore  front  of  battle  when  the  Rights  of  Humanity  ard  in  danger, 
and  you  shall  rejoice  again  and  forever  in  their  triumph.  Read  and 
ponder  what  was  so  nobly  said  by  one  of  the  heathen  of  the  bid 
WOTld,  and  he  ashamed,  yea,  weep  for  your  country  and  your  Mnd, 
if  the  Christianity  of  America  has  fallen  below  the  paganinn  of 
Rome,  Seneca  says, — 

.  "  Virtue  corets  danger;  and  whatever  may  tte  her  aim,  ahe  never  stops  tc 
consider  how  much  she  may  suffer,  since  her  sufferings  are  a  part  of  her 
gloty.  Miiitaiy  men  gioiy  in  tneir  scars.  With  ezoJtation  they  point  ns  to 
their  blood  flowing  m  an  honorable  cause.  Though  they  who  return  un- 
harmed  flrom  the  field  of  ba^Ie  may  have  done  as  many  and  as  ac^le  deeds, 
yet  it  is  the  wnmded  soldier  who  receives  double  honors.  God  provides  for 
those  whom  he  would  make  most  honorable,  by  famishing  them  with  o(^M>r> 
.  tunities  for  achieting  valians;  and  noble  deeds.  Hence  he  strews  difficulties 
along  their  path.  It  is  in  the  storm  you  see  who  is  worthy  to  be  a  pilot ;  and 
m  battle,  who  is  the  soldier  How  can  I  know  with  what  con- 
stancy and  endurance  one  wil^  bear  up  against  reproach  and  oMoqny  and  pop- 
ular odium,  if  he  has  grown  old  amidst  the  apptauses  of  the  worid,  if  be  has! 
never  ettconntered  misfortune,  and  has  been  followed  by  the  indiscrimlnatiBg 
favor  of  men?  ....  fie  not  afiHghted,  I  beseech  yon,  at  the  xlasgen  which 
were  intended  by  the  immortal  gods  only  as  stimulants  to  exertion.  The  seasm 
of  calamity  is  virtue's  opportnnity.  Ifiey,  rather,  are  to  be  esteemed  wretched, 
wfab  Ue  toipid  in  luzurious  ease,  whom  a  sluggish  calm  detains  on  the  great 
voyage,  like  vessels  that  lie  weltering  on  a  sea  without  a  gale.  Whom  God 
approves  and  loves,  he  esercises,  and  tries  them  again  and  again,  <ind  thus  in- 
ures them  to  hardship ;  but  Uiose  whom  he  designs  io  enervate,  he  spsres  aaid 
indulges  and  saves  them  from  impending  ills.  ....  The  drovesf  of  the 
Amy  are  they  wh<»n  the  commander  selects  for  the  most  perilous  service.  Tbb 


Wg^!^  4)^t|j|».l«ii  «)^i^t.i<^ii  to  o^jmnt  eicpfeKtitioBii  bjr  BigJ»t,  or  . 
-«|^^,|^>|i^k^ii^^  a  epiriwm ,  firom  theif  eutrenchmente. 

l!l9p^*A^ma  9!tt  snoh  vi^  enttirpH^  b  ever  heai^  to  my,  *  My  coumimda' 
'rim  iH^i^ngtd and  duSumertd  me,'  Imt  r&ther,  ' 3e  has  Imawn  t9cQ  whomio 
dhM»w.'  .  .'  i^a(^  tod,  1b  the  language  of  thow  wlio  are  required  to  saffer -what 
xftfiA  VHkfl  tba  timid  and  tiw  ignoble  weep.  We  stasd  honored  ia  the  diviae 
imgttftt  ivheA  the  gmat  expeiimeiit,  &oto  vaueh  InwuHt  notMra  «ttn  cmbire  for  a 
«ylMPW,(a(wttt,  M  tried  ia.  ottraelv».  .  .  .  .  A*  twchprv.dealiitditb  tbeici 
a^l|if^,49Q«M|Ld^>^  irij^,g9o^^  Hq,dema«^  mfW^of  iawhoni 
ba  b«a,4iMi«t,  oopfidence."  * 


Wi58|i:  Nkwvor,  Octpbterj  1851. 
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LETTER 

Accepting  the  Nobhitation  for  the  Thirtieth  CoNe&Ess, 

MADE    BY    THE    WhIG    CoNVElfTION    OF    DISTRICT    No.  8, 

March,  1848. 
Gentlemen  ; 

Your  communication  of  the  16th  inst.,  being  directed 
to  Newton,  (instead  of  West  Newton,  where  I  reside,) 
did  not  reach  me  until  this  morning.  I  thank  you 
cordially  for  the  kind  expressions  of  personal  regard 
with  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  accompany  it. 
You  inform  me  that  at  a  convention  of  delegates 
assembled  in  Dedham,  on  Wednesday,  the  15th  inst., 
I  was  nomiuated  as  a  candidate  to  fill  the  vacancy  in 
Congress  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  great  and 
good  man  whose  irreparable  loss  we,  hi&  constituents, 
with  a  nation  for  our  fellow-mourners,  deplore. 

At  first  thought,  the  idea  of  being  the  immediate 
successor  of  John  Q,uincy  Adams  in  the  councils  of 
the  nation  might  well  cause  any  man  to  shrink  back 
from  the  inevitable  contrast.  But  it  is  obvious,  on  a 
moment's  reflection,  that .  the  difference  is  so  trivial 
between  all  the  men  whom  he  has  left,  compared  with 
the  disparity  between  them  and  him,  as  to  render  it  of 
little  consequence,  in  this  respect,  who  shall  succeed 
him ;  and  the  people  in  the  Eighth  District,  in  their  de- 
scent from  Mr.  Adams  to  any  successor,  must  break  and 
bear  the  shock  of  the  fall,  as  best  they  can. 

I  most  heartily  concur  with  you  in  that  estimate  of 
tne  services,  and  veneration  for  the  character,  of  our 
laio  representative,  which  your  resolutions  so  elo- 
quently express.  To  be  fired  by  his  example,  to  irai- 
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tate  his  diligence  and  fidelity  in  .he  discharge  of  every 
trust,  to  eraulatQ  his  moral  inUepidiiy,  which  always 
preferred  to  stand  alone  by  tho  right,  rather  than  to 
join  the  retinue  and  receive  the  plaudits  of  millions,  as 
a  champion  of  the  wrong,  this  would  be,  in  the  beau- 
tiful language  of  the  Roman  historian,  "  to  ascend  to 
glory  by  the  path  of  virtue." 

One  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  your  convention 
declares  the  three  following  things  :  — 

1.  That  the  successor  of  Mr.  Adams,  on  the  floor 
of  Congress,  should  be  a  man  "  whose  principles  shall 
be  in  consonance  with  those  of  hi§  predecessor." 

3.  That  his  fidelity  to  the  great  principles  of  human 
freedom  shall  be  unwavering.    And,  — 

3.  That  his  "  voice  and  vote  shall  on  all  occasions 
be  exercised  in  extending  and  securing  liberty  to  the 
human  race." 

Permit  me  to  reaffirm  these  sentiments  with  my 
whole  heart.  Should  the  responsibilities  of  that  suc- 
cessorship  ever  be  devolved  upon  me,  I  shall  endeavor 
so  to  fulfil  them,  that  these  dead  words  should  become 
a  living  soul.  I  should  deem  it  not  only  an  object  of 
duty,  but  of  the  highest  ambition,  to  contend  for  the 
noble  principles  you  have  here  expressed,  as  Mr.  Adams 
contended  for  them  ;  though,  unhappily,  it  would  be 
only  as  a  David  in  Saul's  armor.  Bear  with  me  for  a 
moment  while  I  enlarge  upon  these  sentiments. 

1.  "  In  consonance  with  his  principles."  —  I  believe 
it  was  the  sovereign  rule  of  Mr.  Adams's  life  to  act  in 
obedience  to  his  convictions  of  duty.  Truth  was  his 
guide.  His  conscience  was  non-elastic.  He  did  not 
strain  at  a  gnat  before  company,  on  account  of  its  size, 
and  then,  privately,  swallow  a  camel.  His  patriotism 
was  coextensive  with  his  country ;  it  could  not  be 
crushed  and  squeezed  in  between  party  lines.  Though 
liable  to  err,  —  and  what  human  being  is  not  ?  —  yet 
his  principles  were  believed  by  him  to  be  in  accordance 
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with  the  great  moral  laws  of  the  universe.  Tfaey 
were  thought  out  from  duty  and  religion,  and  not 
carved  out  of  expediency.  When  invested  with  pat- 
ronage, he  never  dismissed  a  man  from  office  because 
he  was  a  political  opponent,  and  never  appointed  one 
to  office  merely  because  he  was  a  political  friend. 
Hence  he  drew  from  Mr.  Holmes,  of  South  Carolina, 
this  noble  eulogiura,  —  a  eulogium,  considering  the 
part  of  the  country  from  which  it  came,  as  honorable 
to  its  author  as  to  its  object, — that  "he  crushed  no 
heart  beneath  the  rude  grasp  of  proscription  ;  he  left 
no  heritage  of  widows'  cries  or  orphans'  tears."  Could 
all  the  honors  which  Mr.  Adams  ever  won  from  oMcva 
held  under  the  first  five  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  and  from  a  public  service,  which,  commencing 
more  than  fifty  years  ago,  coritinued  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  be  concentrated  in  one  ejOfulgent  blaze,  they 
would  be  less  far-shiaing  and  inextinguishable  than  the 
honor  of  sacrificing  his  election,  for  a  second  presidential 
term,  because  he  would  not,  in  order  to  obtain  it,  prosti- 
tute the  patronage  and  power  which  the  constitution 
had  placed  in  his  hands.  I  regard  this  as  the  sublimest 
spectacle  in  his  long  and  varied  career.  He  stood 
within  reach  of  an  object  of  ambition  doubtless  dearer 
to  him  than  life.  He  could  have  laid  his  hands  uppn 
it.  The  "  still,  small  voice  "  said,  No  !  Without  a 
murmur,  he  saw  it  taken  and  borne  away  in  triumph 
by  another.  Compared  with  this,  the  block  of  many 
a  martyr  has  been  an  easy  resting-place. 

2.  '^Unwavering'  fidelity  to  the  great  principles  of 
human  freedomJ'^  —  The  Declaration  of  Americaii 
Independence,  in  1776,  was  the  first  complete  assertion 
of  human  rights,  ou=«n  extensive  scale,  ever  made  by 
mankind.  Less  than  three  quarters  of  a  century  have 
elapsed,  and  already  the  greatest  portion  of  the  civil- 
ized world  has  felt  the  influence  of  that  Declaration. 
France,  for  years,  has  had  a  constitutional  monarchy ; 
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{ieifhaps,  to-day,  her  government  is  republican.  Holland 
m4  Belgium  sare  comparatively  free.  Almost  all  the 
st^t«s  of  the  Germanic  Confederation  have  a  written 
consltitution,  and  a  legislature  with  a  popular  branch. 
PniSijia  has  lately  commenced  a  representative  system. 
T^he  iron  mle  of  Austria  is  relaxed  under  the  fer- 
vent heat  which  liberty  reflects  from  surrounding  na- 
tions. Naples  and  Sicily  have  just  burst  the  bonds  of 
tyriaatiy.  In  Rome  and  the  States  of  the  Church, 
where,  under  the  influence  of  religious  and  political 
d«!!q>otlsm,  the  heart  of  Freedom  was  supposed  to  bo 
petrified  into  insoluble  hardness,  that  heart  is  now  be- 
giiming  to  pulsate  with  a  new  life,  and  to  throb  with 
sympathy  for  humanity.  Great  Britain  and  Denmark 
have  emancipated  their  slaves  in  the  West  Indies. 
Meastires  are  now  in  progress  to  ameJiorate  the  condi- 
tion of  Russian  serfs.  Even  half-barbarous,  Mahom- 
etan Tunis  has  yielded  to  the  tide  of  free  principles. 
To  what  bar  of  judgment  will  our  own  posterity  bring 
nSf  What  doom  of  infamy  will  history  pronounce  upon 
118,  if  the  United  States  shall  hereafter  be  found  the 
only  portion  of  Christendom  where  the  principles  of 
cot' oWii  Declaration  of  Independence  ate  violated  m 
tbe  persons  of  millions  of  our  people  ? 

8.  "  The  exercise,  on  all  occaHona,  of  voice  and  vote, 
in  egtmding  and  smtring  liberty  to  the  human  race.^* 
—  There  is  a  crisis  in  our  aflfairs.  A  territory,  in  extent 
far  exceeding  that  of  the  thirteen  original  states,  when 
they  repelled  the  power  of  Great  Britain,  has  lately 
bodn  «dded)  or  is,  doubtless,  about  to  be  added,  to  our 
ntltioiial  domain.  The  expanse  of  this  territory  is  so 
YflM,  that  it  may  be  divided  into  a  dozen  sections,  and 
these  sections  may  be  ereoted  into  separate  states,  each 
cnils  of  which  shall  be  so  large  that  Massachusetts 
would  seem  but  an  inconsiderable  court-yard,  if  placed 
in  'front  of  it.  Psffts  of  this  territory  are  fertile  and 
salubfiotis.    It  is  capable  of  supporting  millions  and 
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millions  of  human  beingSj  of  the  sanje  generation. 
The  numbers  of  the  successive  generations,  ijtrhioh.  in 
the  providence  of  God  are  to  inhabit  it,  will  be  As.the 
leaves  of  the  forest,  or  the  sands  on  the  8ea««laoTe. 
Each  one  of  these  is  to  be  a  living  soul,  with  its 
joys  and  sorrows,  its  hopes  and  fears,  its  susceptibilities 
of  exaltation  or  of  abasement.  Each  one  will  be  ca- 
pable of  being  formed  into  the  image  of  God,  or  of 
being  deformed  into  the  image  of  all  tl^  fs  aati- 
godlike. 

These  countless  millions  are  to  be  our  kindred; 
many  of  them,  perhaps,  our  own  descendants  ;  ftt  any 
rate,  our  brethren  of  the  human  family ;  for  has  not 
God  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  to  dweU 
upon  all  the  face  of  the  earth  "  ?  In  rights,  in  oh^- 
acter,  in  happiness  j  in  freedom  or  in  vassalage ;  in  jthe 
glorious  immunities  and  prerogatives  of  kpowl^clgej  or 
in  the  debasement  and  superstitions  of  ignorance, j  in 
their  upward-looking  aspiration  and  love  of  moral  ex- 
cellence, or  in  their  downward-looking,  prone-rushing, 
and  brutish  appetites  and  passions,  what  shall  these 
lions  of  our  fellow-creatures  be  ?  I  put  it  as.  a  {Ncact^al 
question,  What  shall  these  millions  of  our  fellow-crQar 
tures  be  ?^ —  for  it  is  more  than  ]»obab!e  that  this  very 
generation,  —  nay,  that  the  actors  in  public  a^airs,  be- 
fore the  sands  of  the  present  year  shall  have  run  out,  r-r- 
will  prescribe  and  foreordain  their  doom.  That  doom 
will  be  what  our  present  conduct  predestines. 

If  we  enact  laws  and  establish  institutions,  under 
whose  benign  influences  that  vast  tract  of  territory 
shall  at  length  teem  with  myriads  of  human  beings, 
each  one  a  free-born  man ;  each  one  enjoying  the>  in- 
alienable right  of  "  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness ;  "  each  one  free  for  the  cultivation  of  his  capaci- 
tieS;  and  free  in  the  choice  and  in  the  rewards  of  .his 
labor ;  —  if  we  do  this,  although  the  grand  iesi.ults  may 
Bot  manifest  themselves  for  a  thousand  years,  yet  when 
1* 
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the  ful^KJSs  of  time  shall  come,  the  equity  and  the 
honor  t»f  framing  these  laws  and  institutions  will 
belong  to  us,  as  much  as  though  the  glorious  consum- 
mation could  be  realized  to-morrow.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  so  shape  the  mould  in  which  their  fortunes 
are  to  be  cast,  tliat,  for  them  or  for  any  portion  of  them, 
lyt^eie  shall  be  servitude  instead  of  liberty,  ignorarice 
iiostead  of  education,  debasement  instead  of  dignity, 
the  indulgence  of  bestial  appetites  instead  of  the  sanc- 
tities and  securities  of  domestic  life,  —  then,  until  the 
moimtains  shall  crumble  away  by  age,  until  the  arches 
of  the  skies  shall  fall  in  rottenness,  these  mountains 
and  these  arches  will  never  cease  to  echo  back  the  ex- 
ecmtions  upon  our  memory  of  all  the  great  and  good 
men  of  the  world.  And  this  retribution,  I  believe,  will 
cfifme  suddenly,  as  well  as  last  forever. 

Iti  one  of  the  South-western  States  a  vast  subterra- 
nean cave  has  been  discovered,  deep  down  in  whose 
chambers  there  is  a  pool  of  water,  on  which  no  beam 
of  sunlight  ever  shines.  A  sightless  fish  is  said  to  in- 
habit this  raylcss  pool.  In  this  animal,  indeed,  the 
rudiments  of  a  visual  organ  are  supposed  to  be  dimly 
discernible ;  but  of  an  orb  to  refract  the  rays  of  light, 
or  of  a  retina  to  receive  them,  there  is  no  trace.  Nat- 
uralists Suppose  that  the  progenitors  of  these  animals, 
in  ages  long  gone  by,  possessed  the  power  of  vision  ; 
but  tliat,  being  buried  in  these  depths  by  some  convul- 
sion of  nature,  long  disuse  at  first  impaired,  at  length 
extinguished;  and  has  at  last  obliterated  the  visual 
oi^f.  itself.  The  animal  has  sunk  in  the  scale  of 
^heiag,  nntil  its  senses  are  accommodated  to  the  black- 
ness of  darkness  in  which  it  dwells.  Were  this 
account  wholly  fabulous,  it  has  the  strongest  veri- 
similitude, and  doubtless  describes  what  would  actually 
occur  under  the  circumstances  supposed. 

Thus  will  it  be  with  faculties  above  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  as  well  as  below  it.   Thus  will  it  be  with 
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human  beings,  as  well  as  with  the  lower  orders  of 
creation.  Thus  will  it  be  with  our  own  brethren  or 
children,  should  we  shut  up  from  them  the  book  of 
knowledge,  or  seal  their  senses  so  that  they  could  not 
read  it.  Thus  will  it  be  with  all  our  God-given  facul- 
ties, just  so  far  as  they  are  debarred  frotii  l^itimate 
exercise  upon  their  appropriate  objects.  The  love  of 
knowledge  will  die  out,  when  it  ceases  to  be  stimulated 
by  the  means  of  knowledge.  Self-respect  will  die  out, 
under  the  ever-present  sense  of  inferiority.  The  sen- 
timents of  truth  and  duty  will  die  out,  when  cunning 
and  falsehood  can  obtain  more  gratifications  than 
frankness  and  honesty.  The  noblest  impulses  of  the 
human  soul,  the  most  sacred  affections  of  the  human 
heart,  will  die  out,  when  every  sphere  is  closed  against 
their  exercise.  When  such  a  dreadful  work  is  doing, 
or  threatens  to  be  done,  can  any  one  stand  listlessly  by, 
see  it  perpetrated,  and  then  expect  to  excuse  himself, 
under  the  false,  impious  pretext  of  Cain,  "  Am  I  my 
brother's  keeper  ? " 

Fully,  then,  do  I  agree  with  you  and  the  delegates 
of  the  convention  you  represent,  in  saying  that  the 
successor  of  Mr.  Adams  should  be  one  "  whose  voice 
and  vote  shall,  on  all  occasions,  be  exercised  in  extend- 
ing and  securuig  liberty  to  the  human  race."  Of  course 
I  do  not  understand  you  to  imply  any  violation  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  every  repre- 
sentative swears  to  support. 

Permit  me  to  say  a  word  personal  to  myself.  For 
eleven  years,  I  have  been  estranged  from  all  political 
excitements.  During  this  whole  period,  I  have  attend- 
ed no  political  meeting  of  any  kind  whatever.  I  have 
contented  myself  with  the  right  of  private  judgment 
and  the  right  of  voting,  though  it  has  usually  so  hap- 
pened that  my  official  duties  have  demanded  my 
absence  from  home  at  the  time  of  the  fall  elections.  I 
have  deemed  this  abstinence  from  actively  mingling  in 
})olitical  contests  both  a  matter  of  duty  towards  oppos- 
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ing  political  parties^  and  a  proper  mea<  s  of  subserving 
the  best  interests  of  the  caT^,se  in  which  I  had  em- 
barked. I  hoped  too,  by  so  doing,  to  assist  in  rearii/g 
men  even  better  than  those  now  belonging  to  any  party. 

The  natme  of  my  duties  also^and  aJl  my  intercourse 
and  associations,  have  attracted  me  towards  whatever 
is  worthy  and  beneficent  in  all  parties,  rather  than 
towards  what  is  peculiar  to  any  one.  Not  believing 
in  political  pledges,  I  should  have  had  the  honor  to 
decline  giving  any  to  you,  had  you  not  had  the  first 
and  greater  honor  of  asking  none  from  me.  After 
w'  ;  I  have  said  above  in  favor  of  liberty  for  all  man- 
kind, it  would  be  a  !?trange  contradiction  did  I  consent 
to  be  myself  a  slave  of  party.  The  hands  which  you 
raised  in  behalf  of  yourselves  and  your  constituents, 
when  you  voted  for  the  noble  sentiments  contained  in 
the  resolution  I  have  quoted,  could  never  degrade 
themselves  by  forging  a  fetter  for  the  free  mind  of 
another,  or  fastening  one  upon  it ;  and  the  hand  with 
which  I  have  penned  my  hearty  response  to  those 
sentiments  can  never  stretch  itself  out  to  take  a  fetter 
01  Should  your  nomination,  therefore,  be  accepted 
and  be  successful,  it  must  be  with  the  explicit  under- 
standing between  us  that  I  shall  always  be  open  to 
receive  the  advice  of  my  constituents,  shall  always 
welcome  their  counsel,  always  be  most  grateful  for 
their  suggestions,  but  that,  in  the  last  resort,  my  own 
sense  of  duty  must  be  the  only  arbiter.  Should  dif- 
ferences arise,  the  li\x/  opens  an  honorable  escape  for  both 
parties,  —  declination  on  my  part,  substitution  on  yours. 

I  must  add,  in  closing,  that  so  far  as  personal  prefer- 
ences are  concerned,  I  infinitely  prefer  remaining  in 
my  present  position,  with  all  its  labor  and  its  thank- 
lessness,  to  any  olEce  in  the  gift  of  the  people.  I  had 
hoped  and  i;itended,  either  in  a  public  or  private 
capacity,  to  spend  my  life  in  advancing  the  great  cause 
of  the  people's  education.  Two  considerations  alone 
could  tempt  mj  to  abandon  this  purpose.    The  first  is 
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important.  The  enactment  of  laws  which  shall  cover 
waste  territory',  to  be  applied  to  the  myriads  of  human 
beings  who  are  hereafter  to  occupy  that  territory,  is  a 
work  which  seems  to  precede  and  outranif  even  edu- 
cation itself.  Whether  a  wide  expanse  of  country 
shall  be  filled  with  beings  to  whom  education  is  per- 
mitted, or  with  those  to  whom  it  is  denied,  —  with 
those  whom  humanity  and  the  law  make  it  a  duty  to 
teach,  or  with  those  whom  inhumanity  and  the  law 
make  it  a  legal  duty  not  to  teach,  seems  preliminary 
to  ail  questions  respecting  the  best  systems  and  methods 
for  rendering  education  effiective. 

The  other  consideration  is  comparatively  unim- 
portant ;  though,  for  the  time  being,  it  has  embarrassed 
me  greatly.  I  now  learn  that  expectations  were  excit- 
ed at  your  convention,  that  if  a  nomination  were 
tendered  me,  it  would  not  be  declined.  Had  I  antici- 
pated the  favorable  regards  of  the  convention,  or  fore^ 
stjen  that  such  expectations  would  be  raised,  I  should 
not  have  hearkened  to  tho  proposition  for  a  moment ; 
and  I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  that  when  I  saw  my 
name  announced  in  the  papers,  my  first  act  ivas  to  pre- 
pare a  letter  of  declination.  It  was  only  when  I  went 
to  deliver  the  letter  that  I  learnt  v/hat  had  been 
done,  and  that,  in  the  opinion  of  persons  whose 
judgment  I  am  bound  to  respect,  I  had  been  so  far 
committed  by  my  too  partial  friends,  as  that  no  option 
remained. 

Yielding  to  these  considerations,  I  submit  myself  to 
the  decision  of  my  fellow-citizens. 

With  sentiments  of  high  personal  regard, 
I  am,  gentlemen. 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

HORACE  MANN. 

Hon.  Thomas  Feench,  President;  Samcei-  C.  Mann,  John  K. 
Ck)BB£TT,  Edwabd  Crehoke,  Esqs.,  Secretaries. 

Wbst  Newton,  March  21,  1848. 
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SPEECH 

Delivered  in  the  House  of  RspnESENTATiVEs  of  the 
United  States,  June  30,  1848,  on  the  Right  of  Con- 

6KE89     TO     lE6fISIuiTE     FOR     THE     TERRITORIES     OF  THE 

United   States,  and  its   Dcty  to   exclude  Slavery 

TB£B£F&OH. 

Mr.  Chairman  ; 

I  have  listened  with  interest,  both  yesterday  and  to- 
day, to  speeches  on  what  is  called  the  "  Presidential 
Question."  I  propose  to  discuss  a  question  of  far 
greater  magnitude, — the  question  of  tho  age, — one 
•whose  consequences  will  not  end  with  the  ensuing  four 
years,  but  will  reach  forward  to  the  setting  of  the  sun 
of  time. 

Sir,  our  position  is  this :  The  United  States  finds 
itself  the  owner  of  a  vast  region  of  country  at  the 
west,  now  almost  vacant  of  inhabitants.  Parts  of  this 
region  are  salubrious  and  fertile.  We  have  reason  to 
suppose,  *hat,  in  addition  to  the  treasures  of  wealth 
which  industry  may  gather  from  its  surface,  there  are 
mineral  treasures  beneath  it,  —  riches  garnered  up  of 
old  in  subterranean  chambers,  and  only  awaiting  the 
application  of  intelligence  and  skill  to  be  converted 
into  the  means  of  human  improvement  and  happiness. 
These  regions,  it  is  true,  lie  remote  from  our  place  of 
residence.  Their  shores  are  washed  by  another  sea, 
and  it  is  no  figure  of  speech  to  say  that  another  sky 
bends  over  them.  So  remote  sie  they,  that  their  hours 
are  not  as  our  hours,  nor  their  day  as  our  day ;  and 
yet,  such  are  the  wonderful  improvements  in  art,  in 
modern  times,  as  to  make  it  no  rash  anticipation,  that. 
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before  this  century  shall  have  closed,  the  inhabitants 
on  tho  Atlantic  shores  will  be  able  tc>  visit  their  breth- 
ren on  the  Pacific  in  ten  days  ;  and  that  intelligence 
will  be  transmitted  and  returned  between  the  eastern 
and  the  western  oceans  in  ten  minutes.  That  coimtry, 
therefore,  will  be  rapidly  filled,  and  we  shall  be  brought 
into  intimate  relations  with  it,  and,  notwithstanding 
its  distance,  into  proximity  to  it. 

Now,  in  the  providence  of  God,  it  has  fallen  to  our 
lot  to  legislate  for  this  unoccupied,  or  but  partially  oc- 
cupied, expanse.  Its  great  future  hangs  upon  our 
decision.  Not  only  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude, 
but  vast  tracts  of  time,  — -  ages  and  centuries,  —  seem  at 
our  disposal.  As  are  the  institutions  which  we  form 
and  establish  there,  so  will  be  the  men  whom  these 
institutions,  in  their  turn,  will  form.  Nature  works  by 
fixed  laws ;  but  we  can  bring  this  or  that  combination 
of  circumstances  under  the  operation  of  her  laws,  and 
thus  determine  results.  Here  springs  up  our  responsibil- 
ity. One  class  of  institutions  will  gather  there  one 
class  of  men,  who  will  develop  one  set  of  characteris- 
tics ;  another  class  of  institutions  will  gather  there 
another  class  of  men,  who  will  develop  other  charac- 
teristics. Hence  their  futurity  is  to  depend  upon  our 
present  action.  Hence  the  acts  we  are  to  perform 
seem  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  creation,  rather  than 
of  legislation.  Standing  upon  the  elevation  which  we 
now  occupy,  and  looking  over  into  that  empty  world, 
"  yet  void/'  if  not  "  without  form,"  but  soon  to  be 
filled  with  multitudinous  life,  and  reflecting  upon  our 
power  to  give  form  and  character  to  that  life,  and 
almost  to  foreordain  what  it  shall  be,  I  feel  as  though 
it  would  be  no  irreverence  to  compare  our  condition  to 
that  of  the  Creator  before  he  fashioned  the  "  lord  "  of 
this  lower  world ;  for  we,  like  Him,  can  ingraft  one 
set  of  attributes,  or  another  set  of  attributes,  upon  a 
whole  race  of  men.   In  approaching  this  subject,  there- 
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fore,  I  fcei  a  sense  of  responsibility  corresponding  to 
tiie  infinite,  —  I  speak  liberally,  —  the  injinite  interests 
which  it  embraces. 

.Is  far  as  the  time  allowed  me  will  permit,  I  propose 
to  discuss  two  questions.  The  first  is,  "  Whether 
Congress  can  lawfully  legislate  on  the  subject  of  sla- 
very in  the  territories." 

On  this  question  a  new  and  most  extraordinary  doc- 
trine has  lately  been  broached.  A  new  reading  of  the 
constitution  has  been  discovered.  It  is  averred  that 
the  3d  section  of  the  4th  article,  giving  Congress  pow- 
er "to  dispose  of,  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  reg- 
ulations respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States,"  only  gives  power  to  legislate 
for  the  laud  as  land.  It  is  admitted  that  Congress  may 
legislate  for  the  land  as  land,  —  geologically  or  botan- 
ically  considered, — perhaps  for  the  beasts  that  roam 
upon  its  surface,  or  the  fishes  that  swim  in  its  waters ; 
but  it  is  denied  that  Congress  possesses  any  power  to 
determine  the  laws  and  the  institutions  of  those  who 
shall  inhabit  that  "land." 

But  compare  this  with  any  other  object  of  pmchase 
or  possession.  When  Texas  was  admitted  into  the 
Union,  it  transferred  its  "  navy  "  to  the  United  States ; 
in  other  words,  the  United  States  bought,  and  of  course 
owr^d,  the  navy  of  Texas.  What  power  had  Con- 
gress over  this  navy,  after  the  purchase  ?  According 
to  the  new  doctrine,  it  could  pass  laws  for  ^he  hull, 
the  masts,  and  the  sails  of  the  Texan  ships,  but  would 
have  no  power  to  navigate  them  by  ofiicers  and  men. 
It  might  govern  the  ships  as  so  much  wood,  iron,  and 
cordage,  but  would  have  no  authority  over  commanders 
or  crews. 

But  we  are  challenged  to  show  any  clause  in  the 
constitution  which  confers  an  express  power  to  legis- 
late over  the  territories  we  possess.  I  challenge  our 
opponents  to  shov/  any  clause  which  confers  express 


power  to  acquire  those  territories  themselves.  If,,  then, 
the  power  to  acquire  exists,  it  exists  by  implication  and 
inference  ;  and  if  the  power  to  acquire  be  an  implied 
one,  the  power  to  govern  what  is  acquired  must  be  im- 
plied also.  For,  for  what  purpose  does  any  man 
acquire  property  but  to  govern  and  control  it  ?  What 
does  a  buyer  pay  for,  if  it  be  not  the  right  to  *'  dispose 
of"  ?  Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States :  "  The  right  to  govern,"  says  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  "  may  be  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  the  right  to  acquire."  Amer.  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Canter, 
I  Peters,  542.  See  also  McCullougli  vs.  Maryland,  A 
Wheat.  422.  The  Cherokee  Nation  vs.  Georgia,  5 
Peters,  44.  United  States  vs.  Gratiot,  14  Peters, 
537. 

But  I  refer  to  the  express  words  of  the  constitution, 
as  ample  and  effective  in  conferring  all  the  power  that 
is  claimed.  "  Congress  may  dispose  of,  and  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations,"  &c.  If  Congress  may 
"  dispose  of"  this  land,  then  it  may  sell  it.  Insepara- 
ble from  the  right  to  sell  is  the  right  to  defi,ne  the 
terms  of  sale.  The  seller  may  affix  such  conditions 
and  limitations  as  he  pleases  to  the  thing  sold.  If  this 
be  not  so,  then  the  buyer  may  dictate  his  terms  to  the 
seller.  Answer  these  simple  questions :  Supposing 
the  United  States  to  own  land  in  fee  simple,  then,  is 
the  government  under  guardianship,  or  disabled  by 
minority  ?  Is  it  wow  compos  mentis  ?  If  no  such  disabil- 
ity applies  to  it,  then  it  may  sell.  It  may  sell  the  fee 
simple,  or  it  may  carve  out  a  lesser  estate,  and  sell 
that.  It  may  incorporate  such  terms  and  conditions 
X'S  it  pleases  into  its  deed  or  patent  of  sale.  It  may 
make  an  outright  quitclaim,  or  it  may  reserve  the 
minerals  for  its  own  use,  or  the  navigable  streams  for 
public  highways,  as  it  did  in  regard  to  the  territory 
north-west  of  the  river  Ohio.  It  may  insert  the  con- 
ditions and  limitations  in  each  deed  or  patent ;  or, 
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wherf  the  grantees  are  numerous,  it  may  make  general 
"  rules  and  regulations,"  which  are  understood  to  be  a 
part  of  each  contract,  and  are  therefore  binding  upon 
each  purchaser.  No  man  is  compelled  to  buy ;  but  if  any 
one  does  biiy,  he  buys  subject  to  the  "  rales  and  regu- 
lations "  expressed  in  the  grant ;  and  neither  he,  nor 
his  grantees,  nor  his  or  their  heirs  after  them,  can  com- 
plain.  I  want,  therefore,  no  better  foundation  for 
legislating  over  the  territories  than  the  fact  of  owner- 
ship in  the  United  States.  Grant  this,  and  all  is  grant- 
ed. If  I  own  a  farm,  or  a  shop,  I  may,  as  owner,  pre- 
scribe the  conditions  of  its  transfer  to  another.  If  he 
does  not  like  my  conditions,  then  let  him  abandon  the 
negotiation ;  if  he  accedes  to  the  conditions,  then  let 
him  abide  by  them,  and  hold  his  peace. 

Sir,  in  the  state  to  which  I  belong,  we  hold  temper- 
ance to  be  a  great  blessing,  as  well  as  a  great  virtue  ; 
and  intemperance  to  be  a  great  curse,  as  well  as  a 
great  sin.  I  know  of  incorporated  companies  there, 
who  have  purchased  large  tracts  of  land  for  manufac- 
turing purposes.  They  well  know  how  essential  is  the 
sobriety  of  workmen  to  the  profitableness  of  their 
work  ;  they  know,  too,  how  wasteful  and  destructive 
is  inebriety.  In  disposing  of  their  land,  therefore,  to 
the  men  whom  they  would  gather  about  them  and 
employ,  they  incorporate  the  provision,  as  a  funda- 
mental article  in  the  deed  of  grant,  that  ardent  spirits 
shall  never  be  sold  upon  the  premises ;  and  thus  they 
shut  up,  at  once,  one  of  the  most  densely-thronged 
gateways  of  hell.  Have  they  not  a  right  to  do  so, 
from  the  mere  fact  of  ownership  ?  Would  any  judge 
or  lawyer  doubt  the  validity  of  such  a  condition ;  or 
would  any  sensible  man  ever  doubt  its  wisdom  or 
humanity  ?  Pecuniarily  and  morally,  this  comes  under 
the  head  of  "  needful  rules  and  regulations."  If  tip- 
plers do  not  like  them,  let  them  stagger  away,  and. 
seek  their  residence  elsewhere. 
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But  the  United  States  is  not  merely  a  land  owner  5 
it  is  a  sovereignty.  As  such,  it  exercises  all  constitu* 
tional  jurisdiction  over  all  its  territories.  Whence,  but 
from  this  right  of  sovereignty,  does  the  government 
obtain  its  power  of  saying  that  no  man  shall  purchase 
land  of  the  natives,  or  aborigines ;  and  that,  if  you 
wish  to  buy  land  in  the  territories,  yon  shall  come  to 
the  government  for  it  ?  Is  there  any  express  power  in 
the  constitution  authorizing  Congress  to  say  to  all  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  "If  you  wish  to  buy 
ungrauted  land  in  the  territories,  you  must  come  to  us, 
for  no  one  else  can  sell,  or  shall  sell "  ?  This  right, 
sustained  by  all  our  legislation  and  adjudications,  covers 
the  whole  ground.  Lessee  of  Johnson  et  al.  vs. 
Mcintosh,  8  Wheaton,  543 ;  5  Cond.  Rep.  515. 

But,  leaving  "the  constitution,  it  is  denied  that  there 
are  precedents.  The  honorable  gentlemen  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Bayly]  has  not  only  contested  the  power 
of  Congress  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in 
the  territories,  but  he  has  denied  the  existence  of  prece- 
dents to  sustain  this  power.  Sir,  it  would  have  been 
an  assertion  far  less  bold,  to  deny  the  existence  of 
precedents  for  the  election  of  a  President  of  the  United 
States ;  for  the  instances  of  the  latter  have  been  far 
less  frequent  than  of  the  former.  Congress  has  legis- 
lated on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  territories  all  the 
way  up  from  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  to  the 
present  time  ;  and  this  legislation  has  been  sustained 
by  the  judiciary  of  both  the  general  and  state  govern- 
ments, and  carried  into  execution  by  the  executive 
power  of  both.  See  Menard  vs.  Aspasia,  5  Peters, 
605 ;  Phebe  et  al.  vs.  Jay,  Breese's  Rep.  210  ;  Hogg 
vs.  The  Zanesville  Canal  Co.,  5  Ohio  Rep.  410  ;  Mar- 
tinis Louisiana  Rep.  N.  S.  699 ;  Spooner  vs.  McCon- 
nell,  1  McLean's  Rep.  341 ;  Harvey  vs.  Deeker^ 
Walker^s  Mississippi  Rep.  36  ;  Rachael  vs.  WalkeVy  4 
Missouri  Rep.  360. 
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So  far  as  the  uniform  practice  of  sixty  years  can 
settle  a  doubtful,  or  confirm  an  admitted  right,  this 
power  of  legislating  over  the  territories  has  been  taken 
from  the  region  of  doubt,  and  established  upon  the 
basis  of  acknowledged  authority.  In  legislating  for 
all  that  is  now  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Michigan.  Iowa,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Louis- 
iana,  and  Florida,  we  have  legislated  on  the  subject 
of  slavery  in  the  territories.  Sixty  years  of  legislation 
on  one  side,  and  not  a  denial  of  the  right  on  the  other. 

But  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Bayly]  says, 
that  the  action  of  Congress  in  regard  to  the  territories 
has  been  rather  that  of  constitution-making  than  of 
law-making.  Suppose  this  to  be  true ;  does  not  the 
greater  include  the  less  ?  If  Congress  could  make  a 
constitution  for  all  the  territories, —  an  organic,  funda- 
mental law,  —  a  law  of  laws,  — could  it  not,  had  it  so 
pleased,  make  the  law  itself?  A  constitution  prescribes 
to  the  legislature  what  it  shall  do,  and  what  it  shall 
not  do it  commands,  prohibits,  and  binds  men  by 
oaths  to  support  itself.  It  says,  "  Hitherto  sh alt  thou 
come,  and  no  farther."  And  if  Congress  can  do  this, 
can  it  not  make  the  local  law  itself?  Can  aught  be 
more  preposterous  ?  As  if  we  could  command  others 
to  do  what  we  have  no  right  to  do  ourselves,  and  pro- 
hibit others  from  doing  what  lies  beyond  our  own 
jurisdiction !  Surely,  to  decree  on  what  subjects  a 
community  shall  legislate,  and  on  what  they  shall 
not  legislate,  is  the  exercise  of  the  highest  power. 

But  Congress  has  not  stopped  with  the  exercise  of 
the  constitution-making  power.  In  various  forms,  and 
at  all  times,  it  has  legislated  for  the  territories,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word  legislation.  It  has  legislat> 
ed  again  and  again,  and  ten  times  again,  on  this  very 
subject  of  slavery.  See  the  act  of  1794,  prohibiting 
the  slave  trade  from  "any  port  or  place  "  in  the  United 
States.    Could  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  under 
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this  act,  have  gone  into  one  of  our  territories  and  there 
have  fitted  out  vessels  for  the  slave  trade  ?  Surely  he 
could,  if  Congress  had  no  right  to  legislate  over  teni- 
tories  only  as  so  much  land  and  water. 

By  statute  1798,  chapter  28,  <5>  7,  slaves  were  forbid- 
den to  be  brought  into  the  Mississippi  Territory  from 
without  the  United  States,  and  all  slaves  so  brought  in 
were  made  free. 

So  the  act  of  1800,  chapter  51,  in  further  prohibi- 
tion of  the  slave  trade,  applied  to  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  whether  living  in  territories  or  in  or- 
ganized states.  Did  not  this  legislation  cover  the 
territories  ? 

By  statute  1804,  chapter  38,  <§»  10,  three  classes  of 
slaves  were  forbidden  to  be  introduced  into  the  Orleans 
Territory. 

Statute  1807,  chapter  22,  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  slaves  after  January  1,  1808,  prohibited  their  im- 
portation into  the  territories  in  express  terms. 

Statute  1818,  chapter  91,  statute  1819,  chapter  101, 
and  statute  1820,  chapter  113,  prohibiting  the  slave 
trade,  and  making  it  piracy,  expressly  included  all  the 
territories  of  the  United  States. 

Statute  1819,  chapter  21,  authorized  the  President 
to  provide  for  the  safe-keeping  of  slaves  imported  from 
Africa,  and  for  their  removal  to  their  home  in  that  land. 
Under  this  law,  the  President  might  have  established 
a  depot  for  slaves  within  the  limits  of  our  territories, 
on  the  gulf,  or  on  the  Mississippi. 

By  statute  1820,  chapter  22,  <^  8,  Congress  estab- 
lished what  has  been  called  the  Missouri  compromise 
line,  thereby  expressly  legislating  on  the  subject  of 
slavery.    So  of  Texas.    See  Jo.  Res.  March  1,  1851. 

By  statute  1819,  chapter  93,  statute  1821,  chapter 
39,  i  2,  and  statute  1822,  chapter  13,  ^  9,  Congress 
legislated  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  Territory  of 
Florida, 
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Does  it  not  seem  almost  incredible  that  a  defender 
and  champion  of  slavery  should  deny  the  power  of 
Congress  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the 
territories  ?  If  Congress  has  no  such  power,  by  what 
right  can  a  master  recapture  a  fugitive  slave  escaping 
into  a  territory  ?  The  constitution  says,  "  No  person 
held  to  service,  or  labor,  in  one  siate^  escaping  into 
another,"  —  that  is,  another  state^  • —  "  shall  be  dis- 
charged from  such  service,  or  labor,"  &c.  The  act  of 
1793,  chapter  7,  <§>  2,  provides  thrt  when  a  person  held 
to  labor,"  &c.,  "  shall  escape  into  any  other  of  the  said 
states,  or  territory,"  he  may  be  taken.  By  what  other 
law  than  this  can  a  nmaway  slave  be  retaken  in  a 
territory  7  If  Congress  has  no  power  to  legislate  on 
the  subject  of  slavery  in  any  territory,  then,  surely,  it 
cannot  legislate  for  the  capture  of  a  fugitive  slave  in  a 
territory.  The  argument  cuts  both  ways.  The  knife 
woimds  him  who  would  use  it  to  wound  his  fellow. 

Further  than  this.  If  slavery  is  claimed  to  be  one 
of  the  common 'subjects  of  legislation,  then  any  legis- 
lation by  Congress  for  the  territories,  on  any  of  the 
common  subjects  of  legislation,  is  a  precedent,  going 
to  prove  its  right  to  legislate  on  slavery  itself.  If 
Congress  may  legislate  on  one  subject  belonging  to  a 
class,  then  it  may  legislate  on  any  other  subject  be- 
longing to  the  same  class.  Now,  Congress  has  legis- 
lated for  the  territories  on  almost  the  whole  circle  of 
subjects  belonging  to  common  legislation.  It  has  legis- 
lated on  the  elective  franchise,  on  the  pecuniary  qual- 
ifications and  residence  of  candidates  for  office,  on  the 
militia,  on  oaths,  on  the  per  diem  and  mileage  of 
members,  &c.,  &c.  By  statute  1811,  chapter  21,  >§>  3, 
authorizing  the  Territory  of  Orleans  to  form  a  constitu- 
tion, it  was  provided  that  all  legislative  proceedings 
and  judicial  records  should  be  kept  and  promulgated  in 
*he  English  language.  Cannot  Congress  make  provis- 
ion for  the  rights  of  the  people,  as  well  as  for  the 
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language  in  which  the  laws  and  records  defining  those 
rights  shall  be  expressed  ?  Any  language  is  sweet  to 
the  ears  of  man  which  gives  him  the  right  of  trial  by- 
jury,  of  habeas  corpus,  of  religious  freedom,  and  of 
life,  limb,  and  liberty  ;  but  accursed  is  that  language, 
and  fit  only  for  the  realms  below,  which  deprives  an 
immortal  being  of  the  rights  of  intelligence  and  of 
freedom  ;  of  the  right  to  himself,  and  the  dearer  rights 
of  family. 

But  all  this  is  by  no  means  the  strongest  part  of  the 
evidence  with  which  our  statutes  and  judicial  decisions 
abound,  showing  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate 
over  territories.  From  the  beginning,  Congress  has 
not  only  legislated  over  the  territories,  but  it  has  ap- 
pointed and  controlled  the  agents  of  legislation. 

The  general  structure  of  the  legislature  in  sev- 
eral of  the  earlier  territorial  governments  was  this :  It 
consisted  of  a  governor  and  of  two  houses,  —  an  upper 
and  a  lower.  Without  an  exception,  where  a  governor 
has  been  appointed,  Congress  has  always  reserved 
his  appointment  to  itself,  or  to  the  President.  The 
governor  so  appointed  has  always  had  a  veto  power 
over  the  two  houses ;  and  Congress  has  always  re- 
served to  itself,  or  to  the  President,  a  veto  power,  not 
only  over  him,  but  over  him  and  both  the  houses  be- 
sides. Congress  has  often  inlerfered  also  with  the 
appointment  of  the  upper  house,  leaving  only  the 
lower  house  to  be  chosen  exclusively  by  the  people  of 
the  territory ;  and  it  has  determined  even  for  the  lower 
house  the  qualifications  both  of  electors  and  of  elected. 
Further  still :  the  power  of  removing  the  governor,  at 
pleasure,  has  always  been  reserved  to  Congress,  or  to 
the  President. 

Look  at  this  :  Congress  determines  for  the  territory 
the  qualifications  of  electors  and.  elected,  —  at  least  in 
the  first  instance.  No  law  of  the  territorial  legisla- 
ture is  valid  until  approved  by  the  governor.  Though 
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approved  by  the  governor,  it  may  be  annulled  by  Con- 
gress, or  by  the  President ;  and  the  governor  is  ap- 
pointed, and  may  be  removed  at  pleasure,  by  Congress 
or  by  the  President. 

To  be  more  specific,  I  give  the  foUovi^ing  outline  of 
some  of  tlie  territorial  governments :  — • 

Ohio  Territory,  statute  1789,  chapter  8.  —  A  gov- 
ernor for  four  years,  nominated  by  the  President,  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate,  with  power  to  appoint  all  sub- 
ordinate civil  and  military  officers. 

A  secretary  for  four  years,  appointed  in  the  same 
way. 

Three  judges,  to  hold  office  during  good  bohavior. 
Governor  and  judges  the  sole  legislature,  until  the  dis- 
trict shall  contain  five  thousand  free  male  inhabitants. 
Then,  — 

A  House  of  Assembly,  chosen  by  qualified  electors, 
for  two  years. 

A  legislative  council  of  five,  to  hold  office  for  five 
years.  The  House  of  Assembly  to  choose  ten  men, 
five  of  whom  are  to  be  selected  by  the  President  and 
approved  by  the  Senate.  These  five  to  be  the  "  Legis- 
lative Council." 

A  governor,  as  before,  with  an  unconditional  veto, 
and  a  right  to  convene,  prorogue,  and  dissolve  the 
Assembly. 

Power  given  to  the  President  to  revoke  the  commis- 
sions of  governor  and  secretary. 

Indiana  Territory,  statute  1800,  chapter  41,  — Sim- 
ilar to  that  of  Ohio.  At  first,  the  lower  house  to  con- 
sist of  not  more  than  nine,  nor  iess  than  seven. 

Mississippi  Territory,  statute  1800,  chapter  50.  — 
Similar  to  that  of  Indiana. 

Michigan  Territory,  statute  1806,  chapter  6.  —  Sim- 
ilar to  that  of  Indiana. 

Illinois  Territory,  statute  1809,  chapter  13.  —  Sina- 
ilar  to  that  of  Indiana. 
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Alabama  Territory,  statute  IS  17,  chapter  59. — 
Similar  to  that  of  Indiana. 

Winconsin  Territory,  statute  1836,  chapter  54,  — 
Governor  for  three  ^J^ears,  appointed  as  above,  and  re- 
movable by  the  President,  with  power  to  appoint  offi- 
cers and  grant  pardons.    Unconditional  veto. 

Secretary  for  four  years,  removable  by  the  President. 
In  the  absence,  or  during  the  inability,  of  the  gov- 
ernor, to  perform  his  duties. 

Legislative  Assembly  to  consist  of  a  Council  and  a 
House  of  Representatives,  to  be  chosen  for  two  years. 
Congress  to  have  an  unconditional  veto,  to  be  exer- 
cised on  laws  approved  by  the  governor. 

Louisiana  Territory,  statute  1803,  chapter  1.  — 
Sole  dictatorial  power  given  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States ;  and  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States  placed  at  his  command  to  govern  the  territorial 
inhabitants.  —  (This  was  under  Mr.  Jetierson,  a  strict 
constructionist.) 

Territory  of  Orleans,  statute  1804,  chapter  38.  — • 
Governor  nominated  by  the  President,  approved  by  the 
Setiate,  tenure  of  office  three  years.  Removable  by 
the  President.  Secretary  for  four  years,  to  be  go^.  - 
ernor  in  case,  &c. 

Legislative  Council  of  thirteen,  to  be  annually  ap- 
pointed by  the  President. 

Governor  and  Council,  of  course,  a  reciprocal  negative 
on  each  other.  Congress  an  unconditional  veto  on 
both. 

District  of  Louisiana,  statute  1804,  chapter  38.  — 
To  be  governed  by  the  governor  and  judges  of  the 
Territory  of  Indiana. 

Cojigress  an  unconditional  veto  on  all  their  laws. 

Missouri  Territory,  statute  1812,  chapter  95.  —  A 
governor,  appointable  and  removable  as  above. 

Secretary,  the  same. 

A  Legislative  Council  of  nine.    Eighteen  persons 
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to  be  nominated  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  territory ;  nine  of  these  to  be  selected  and 
appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate.  A  House  of 
Representatives,  to  be  chosen  by  the  people. 

Arkansas  Territory^  statute  1819,  chaptei'  49.  — A 
governor  and  secretary,  appointable  and  removable  as 
above. 

All  legislative  power  vested  in  the  governor  and  in 
the  judges  of  the  superior  court. 

When  a  majority  of  the  freeholders  should  elect, 
then  they  might  adopt  the  form  of  government  of 
Missouri. 

East  and  West  Florida,  statute  1819,  chapter  93.  — 
Statute  1821,  chapter  29. — Statute  1822,  chapter  13. 
From  March  3,  1819,  to  March  30,  1822,  the  govern- 
ment vested  solely  in  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  be  exercised  by  such  officers  as  he 
should  appoint. 

After  March  30,  1822,  a  governor  and  secretary,  ap- 
pointable and  removable  as  above. 

All  legislative  power  vested  in  ihe  governor,  and  in 
thirteen  persons,  called  a  legislative  council,  to  be  ap- 
pointed annually  by  the  President. 

Yet,  sir,  notwithstanding  all  this  legislation  of  Con- 
gress for  the  territories,  on  the  subject  of  slavery  itself ; 
notwithstanding  its  legislation  on  a  great  class  of  sub- 
jects of  which  slavery  is  acknowledged  to  be  one; 
notwithstanding  its  appointment,  in  some  cases,  of  the 
legislative  power  of  the  territory, —  making  its  own 
agent,  the  governor,  removable  at  pleasure, — giving 
him  a  veto,  in  the  first  place,  and  reserving  to  itself  a 
veto  when  he  has  approved ;  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
ercise, in  other  cases,  of  full,  absolute  sovereignty  over 
the  inhabitants  of  the  territories,  and  all  their  interests  j 
and,  notwithstanding  such  has  been  the  practice  of  the 
government  for  sixty  years,  under  Jefferson,  Madison, 
Monroe,  Jackson,  and  others,  it  is  now  denied  that 
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slavery  in  i}  e  territories.  Sir,  with  a  class  of  politicians 
in  this  coujitiy,  it  has  come  to  this,  that  slavery  is  the 
only  sacred  thin^  in  existence.  It  is  self-existent,  like 
a  god,  and  human  power  cannot  prevent  it.  From 
year  to  year,  it  goes  on  conquering  and  to  conquer,  and 
human  power  cannot  dethrone  it. 

Sir,  I  will  present  another  argument  on  this  subject, 
and  I  do  not  see  how  any  jurist  or  statesman  can  in- 
validate it. 

Government  is  one,  but  its  functions  are  several. 
They  are  legislative,  judicial,  executive.  These  func- 
tions are  coordinate  ;  each  supposes  the  other  two. 
There  must  be  a  legislature  to  enact  laws  ;  there  must 
be  a  judiciary  to  expound  the  laws  enacted,  and  point 
out  the  individuals  against  whom  they  are  to  be  en- 
forced ;  there  must  be  an  executive  arm  to  enforce  the 
decisions  of  the  courts.  In  every  theory  of  govern- 
ment, where  one  of  these  exist,  the  others  exist. 
Under  our  constitution  they  are  divided  into  three 
parts,  and  apportioned  among  three  coordinate  bodies. 
Whoever  denies  one  of  these  must  deny  them  all. 

If  the  government  of  the  United  States,  therefore, 
has  no  right  to  legislate  for  the  territories,  it  has  no 
right  to  adjudicate  for  the  territories  ;  if  it  has  no  right 
to  adjudicate,  then  it  has  no  right  to  enforce  the  decis- 
ions of  the  judicial  tribunals.  These  rights  must 
staqd  or  fall  together.  He  who  takes  from  this  gov- 
ernment the  law-making  power,  in  regard  to  territories, 
strikes  also  the  balances  of  justice  from  the  hands  of 
the  judge,  and  the  mace  of  authority  from  those  of 
the  executive.  There  is  no  escape  from  this  conclu- 
sion. The  constitution  gives  no  more  authority  to 
adjudge  suits  in  the  territories,  or  to  execute  the  decis- 
ions of  the  territorial  courts,  than  it  does  to  legislate. 
If  Congress  has  no  power  over  territory,  only  as  land, 
then  what  does  this  land  want  of  judges  and  marshals  ? 
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Is  ifc  not  obvious,  then,  that  this  new  reading  of  the 
constitution  sets  aside  the  whole  legislative,  judicial, 
and  executive  administration  of  this  government  over 
territories,  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  ?  It 
makes  the  whole  of  it  invalid.  The  Presidents,  all 
members  of  Congress,  all  judges  upon  the  bench,  have 
been  in  a  dream  for  the  last  sixty  years,  and  are  now 
waked  up  and  recalled  to  their  senses  by  tho  charm  of 
a  newly-discovered  reading  of  the  constitutioii. 

Hitherto,  sir,  I  have  not  directed  my  remarks  to  the 
actual  legislation  by  Congress  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
in  the  North-western  Territory,  so  called.  That  terri- 
tory was  consecrated  lo  freedom  by  the  ordinance  of 
1787.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Confederation  had  no 
power  to  pass  such  an  ordinance.  But  whether  this 
be  so  or  not,  is  immaterial,  for  Congress  has  ratified 
the  ordinance  again  and  again.  The  first  Congress  at 
its  first  session  passed  an  act  whose  preamble  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Whereas,  in  order  that  the  ordinance  of  the 
United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  territory  north-west  of  the  river  Ohio,  may 
continue  to  have  full  effect,"  <fcc.  It  then  proceeds  to 
modify  some  parts  of  the  ordinance,  and  to  adopt  all 
the  rest.* 

In  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  1800,  chaper  41, 
establishing  the  Indiana  Territory,  it  is  expressly  pro- 
vided that  its  government  shall  be  "  in  all  respects  sim- 
ilar to  that  provided  by  the  ordinance  of  1787." 

In  the  act  of  1802,  chapter  40,  section  5,  author- 
izing Ohio  to  form  a  constitution  and  state  government, 
this  ordinance  of  1787  is  three  times  referred  to  as  a 
valid  and  existing  engagement,  and  it  has  always  been 
held  to  be  so  by  the  courts  of  Ohio. 

So  in  the  act  of  1816,  chapter  67,  section  4,  author- 

*  tSx.  Madison  thought  the  origmal  ordmance  to  be  dearly  inTalid. 
See  Federalist,  No.  38.  It  is  j\ist  as  clear  that  he  thought  the  consti- 
tution gave  yalidity  to  it.   See  Federalist,  No.  43. 
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izing  the  erection  of  Indiana  into  a  state,  the  ordinance 
is  again  recognized,  and  is  made  a  part  of  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  state. 

So  in  the  act  of  1818,  chapter  67,  section  4,  author- 
izing Illinois  to  become  a  state. 

So  in  the  act  of  1805,  chapter  5,  section  3,  estab- 
lishing the  Territory  of  Michigan. 

So  of  Wisconsin.  See  act  of  1847,  chapter  53,  in 
connection  with  the  constitution  of  Wisconsin. 

But  all  this  is  tedious  and  superfluous.  I  have  gone 
into  rhis  detail,  because  I  understand  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  BayLyJ  to  have  denied  this  adop- 
tion and  these  recognitions  of  the  ordinance.  I  hazard 
nothing  in  saying  that  the  ordinance  of  1787  has  been 
expressly  referred  to  as  valid,  or  expressly  or  impliedly 
reenacted,  a  dozen  times,  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States ;  and,  in  the  state  courts  of  Ohio,  Illinois,  Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi,  and  Missouri^  it  has  been  adjudged 
to  be  constitutional.  How,  then,  is  it  possible  for  any 
mind,  amenable  to  legal  rules  for  the  decision  of  legal 
questions,  to  sasy  that  Congress  cannot  legislate,  or  has 
not  legislated,  (except  once  or  twice  inadvertently,)  on 
the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  territories  ? 

On  this  part  of  the  argument,  I  have  only  a  con- 
cluding remark  to  submit.  The  position  I  am  contest- 
ing affirms  generally  that  Congress  cannot  legislate 
upon  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  territories.  The 
inexpediencp  of  so  legislating  is  further  advocated  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  repugnant  to  democratical  princi- 
ples to  debar  the  inhabitants  of  the  territories  from 
governing  themselves.  Must  the  free  men  of  the  ter- 
ritories, it  is  asked,  have  laws  made  for  them  by  oth- 
ers ?  No !  It  is  anti-democratic,  monarchical,  intol- 
erable. All  men  have  the  right  of  self-government  ; 
and  this  principle  holds  true  with  regard  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  territories,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of 
states. 
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Now,  if  these  declarations  were  a  sincere  and  honest 
affirmation  of  human  rights^  I  should  respect  them  and 
honor  their  authors.  Did  this  doctrine  grow  out  of  a 
jealousy  for  the  rights  of  man,  a  fear  of  usurpation,  an 
assertion  of  the  principle  of  self-government,  I  should 
sympathize  with  it,  while  I  denied  its  legality.  Bat, 
sir,  it  is  the  most  painful  aspect  of  this  whole  case, 
that  the  very  object  and  purpose  of  claiming  these 
ample  and  sovereign  rights  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
territories  is,  that  they  may  deny  all  rights  to  a  por- 
tion of  their  fellow-beings  within  them.  Enlarge, 
aggrandize,  the  rights  of  the  territorial  settlers !  And 
why  ?  Because,  by  so  doing,  you  enable  them  to  abol- 
ish all  rights  for  a  whole  class  of  human  beings.  This 
claim,  then,  is  not  made  for  the  purpose  of  making 
freemen  more  free,  but  for  making  slaves  more  en- 
slaved. The  reason  for  denying  to  Congress  the  power 
to  legislate  for  the  territories,  is  the  fear  that  Congress 
will  prevent  slavery  in  them.  The  reason  for  claim- 
ing the  supreme  right  of  legislation  for  the  territorial 
inhabitants,  is  the  hope  that  they  will  establish  slavery 
within  their  borders.  Must  not  that  democracy  be 
false  which  begets  slavery  as  its  natural  offspring  ? 

If  it  has  now  been  demonstrated  that  Congress  has 
uniformly  legislated,  and  can  legislate,  on  the  subject 
of  slavery  in  the  territories,  I  proceed  to  consider  the 
next  question.  Is  it  expedient  to  exclude  slavery  from 
them  7 

Here,  on  the  threshold,  we  are  confronted  with  the 
claim  that  the  gates  shall  be  thrown  wide  open  to  the 
admission  of  slavery  into  the  broad  western  world  ; 
because,  otherwise,  the  southern  or  slave  states  would 
be  debarred  from  enjoying  their  share  of  the  common 
property  of  the  Union. 

1  meet  this  claim  with  a  counter-claim.  If,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  consecration  of  this  soil  to  freedom  will 
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exclude  the  slaveholders  of  the  south,  it  is  just  as  true, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  desecration  of  it  to  slavery 
will  exclude  the  freemen  of  the  north.  We,  at  the 
north,  know  too  well  the  foundations  of  worldly  pros- 
perity and  happiness ;  we  know  too  >veU  the  sources 
of  social  and  moral  welfare,  ever  voluntarily  to  ble,nd 
our  fortunes  with  those  of  a  community  where  slavery 
is  tolerated.  If  our  demand  for  free  territory,  then, 
excludes  lhem>  their  demand  fcr  slave  territory  ex- 
cludes us.  Not  one  in  five  hundred  of  the  freemen 
of  the  north  could  ever  be  induced  to  take  his  family 
and  domicile  himself  in  a  territory  where  slavery  exists. 
They  know  that  the  institution  would  impoverish  their 
estate,  demoralize  their  children,  and  harrow  their  own 
consciences  with  an  ever-present  sense  of  guilt,  until 
those  consciences,  by  force  of  habit  and  induration, 
should  pass  into  that  callous  and  more  deplorable  state, 
where  continuous  crime  could  be  committed  without 
the  feeling  of  remorse. 

Sir,  let  me  read  a  passage  from  Dr.  Channing,  writ- 
ten in  1798,  —  fifty  years  ago,  —  when,  at  the  early 
age  of  nineteen,  he  lived  for  some  time  in  Richmond, 
Virginia,  as  a  tutor  in  a  private  family.  While  there, 
he  wrote  a  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  an  ex- 
tract :  — 

"  There  is  one  object  here  which  always  depresses  me.  It 
is  slavery.  This  alone  would  prevent  me  from  ever  settling 
in  Virginia.  Language  cannot  express  my  detestation  of  it. 
Master  and  slave !  Nature  never  made  such  a  distinction,  or 
established  such  a  relation.  Man,  when  forced  to  substitute 
the  will  of  another  for  his  own,  ceases  to  be  a  moral  agent ; 
his  title  to  the  name  of  man  is  extinguished  ;  he  becomes  a 
mere  machine  in  the  bands  of  his  oppressor.  No  empire  is 
so  valuable  as  the  empire  of  one's  self.  No  right  is  so  insep- 
arable from  humanity,  and  so  necessary  to  the  improvement 
of  our  species,  as  the  right  of  exerting  the  powers  which 
nature  has  given  us  in  the  pursuit  of  any  and  of  every  good 
which  we  can  obtain  without  doing  injury  to  others.  Should 
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you  desire  it,  I  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  situation  and 
character  of  the  negroes  in  Virginia.    It  is  a  subject  so  de- 

frading  to  humanity,  that  I  cannot  dwell  on  it  with  pleasure, 
should  be  obliged  to  show  you  every  vice,,  heightened  by 
every  meanness,  and  added  to  every  misery.  The  influence 
of  slavery  on  the  whites  is  almost  as  fatal  as  on  the  blacks 
themselves.'* 

This  was  written  fifty  years  ago,  by  a  young  man 
from  New  England,  only  nineteen  years  old.  I  know 
that,  on  all  subjects  of  philanthropy  and  ethics  Dr. 
Ohanning  was  half  a  century  in  advance  of  his  age. 
But  the  sentiments  he  expressed  on  this  subject,  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  are  now  the  prevalent,  deep- 
seated  feelings  of  northern  men,  excepting,  perhaps,  a 
few  cases  where  these  feelings  have  been  corrupted  by 
interest. 

I  repeat,  then,  that  the  north  cannot  shut  out  the 
south  from  the  new  territories  by  a  law  for  excluding 
slavery,  more  effectually  than  the  south  will  shut  out 
the  north  by  the  fact  of  introducing  slavery.  Even 
admitting,  then,  that  the  law  is  equal  for  both  north 
and  south,  I  will  show  that  all  the  equity  is  on  the 
side  of  the  north. 

Sir,  from  the  establishment  of  our  independence  by 
the  treaty  of  1783  to  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution,  and  for  years  afterwards,  no  trace  is  to 
be  found  of  an  intention  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  our 
republic  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  treaty  of  1803, 
for  acquiring  Louisiana,  was  acknowledged  by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  who  made  it,  to  be  unconstitutional.  In 
1787,  the  Magna  Charta  of  perpetual  freedom  was  se- 
cured to  the  North-west  Territory.  But  the  article  ex- 
cluding slavery  from  it  had  an  earlier  date  than  1787. 
On  the  1st  of  March,  1784,  Congress  voted  to  accept 
a  session  from  the  state  of  Virginia  of  her  claim  to 
the  tenitory  north-west  of  the  Ohio  river.  The  sub- 
ject of  providing  a  government  for  this  and  other  ter- 
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ritory  was  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Mr. 
JeSerson,  Mr.  Chase  of  Maryland,  and  Mr.  Howell  of 
Rhode  Island.  On  the  19th  of  Aprii,  1784,  their  re- 
port was  considered.  That  report  contained  the 
following  ever-memorable  clause  :  — 

"  That  after  the  year  1800,  of  the  Christian  era,  there  shrill 
be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  of  the 
said  states,  [they  were  spoken  of  as  states,  because  it  was 
always  contemplated  to  erect  the  territories  into  states,]  other- 
wise than  in  punishment  of  crimes  vsrhereof  the  party  shall 
have  been  convicted  to  have  been  personally  guilty." 

Sir,  we  hear  much  said  in  our  day  of  the  Wilmot 
proviso  against  slavery.  In  former  years,  great  credit 
has  been  given  to  Mr.  Nathan  Dane,  of  Massachusetts, 
for  originating  the  sixth  article,  (against  slavery),  in  the 
ordinance  of  1787.  Sir,  it  is  a  misnomer  to  call  this 
restrictive  clause  the  "  Wilmot  proviso."  It  is  the 
Jefferson  proviso,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  should  have  the 
honor  of  it ;  and  would  to  Heaven  that  our  southern 
friends,  who  kneel  so  devoutly  at  his  shrine,  could  be 
animated  by  that  lofty  spirit  of  freedom,  that  love  for 
the  rights  of  man,  which  alone  can  make  their  acts  of 
devotion  sacred. 

But  what  is  most  material  to  be  observed  here  is, 
that  the  plan  of  government  reported  by  Mr.  Jefferson, 
and  acted  upon  by  the  Congress  at  that  time,  embraced 
all  the  "  western  territory.."  It  embraced  all  the  "  terri- 
tory ceded,  or  to  be  ceded,  by  individual  states  to  the 
United  States."  —  See  Journals  of  Congress,  April2d, 
1784.  If,  then,  we  leave  out  Kentucky  and  Tennes- 
see, as  being  parts  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  all 
the  residue  of  the  territory  north  or  south  of  the  Ohio 
river,  within  the  treaty  limits  of  the  United  States,  was 
intended,  by  the  "  Jeflferson  proviso,"  to  be  rescued 
from  the  doom  of  slavery.  For  that  proviso  there 
were  sixteen  votes,  and  only  seven  against  it.  Yet  so 
singularly  were  these  seven  votes  distributed^  and  so 
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large  a  majority  of  the  states  did  it  require  to  pass 
an  act,  that  it  was  lost.  The  whole  of  the  rep- 
resentation from  seven  states  voted  for  it  unani- 
mously. Only  two  states  voted  unanimously  against 
it.  Had  but  one  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  colleagues  voted 
with  him,  and  had  Mr.  Spaight,  of  North  Carolina, 
voted  for  it,  the  restrictive  clause  in  the  report  would 
have  stood.  But  a  minority  of  seven  from  the  slave- 
holding  states  controlled  a  majority  of  sixteen  from  the 
free  states,  ^ — ominous  even  at  that  early  day  of  a  fate 
that  has  now  relentlessly  pursued  us  for  sixty  years. 

That  vote  was  certainly  no  more  than  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  feeling  of  the  country  against  slavery 
at  that  time.  It  was  with  such  a  feeling  that  the 
"  compromises  of  the  constitution,"  as  they  are  called, 
were  entered  into.  Nobody  dreaded  or  dreamed  of 
the  extension  of  slavery  beyond  its  then  existing  lim- 
its. Yet,  behold  its  aggressive  march  !  Besides  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee,  which  I  omit,  for  reasons  before 
intimated,  seven  new  slave  states  have  been  arlded  to 
the  Union,  —  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
Louisiana,  Florida,  and  Texas, — the  last  five  out  of 
tenitory  not  belonging  to  us  at  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution  ;  while  only  one  free  state,  Iowa,  has  been 
added  during  all  this  time,  out  of  such  newly-acquired 
territory.* 

*  Here  Mr.  Hiuuabs,  of  Alabama,  r3se  to  ask  if  the  south,  by  the 
MisBOuri  compromise,  had  not  siurrendered  its  right  to  carry  slavery 
lunth  of  the  compromiae  line  ?  Uis  question  was  not  understood.  If 
it  had  been,  it  would  have  been  replied,  that  the  existence  of  slavery 
at  New  Orleans,  and  a  few  other  places  in  Louisiana,  at  the  time  of 
the  treaty  with  France,  by  no  means  established  the  right  to  carry  it 
to  tlie  Pacific  Ocean,  if  the  treaty  extended  so  for.  Slavery  being 
agsinst  natural  right,  can  only  exist  by  virtue  of  positive  law,  bai^ked 
by  force  sufficient  to  protect  it.  It  could  not  lawfully  exist,  therefore, 
in  «ny  part  of  Louisiana,  which  had  not  been  laid  out,  organized,  and 
•objected  to  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  government.  Such  was  not 
the  cMe  with  any  j^ait  of  the  territory  north  of  the  compromise  line, 
and  therefore  nothing  was  surrendered.  On  the  other  baud,  in  the 
fynaatioa  of  the  temtorial  govenunents  of  Orleans,  Missouri,  Arkan- 
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But  there  is  another  fact,  which  shows  that  the 
slaveholders  have  already  had  their  full  share  of  terri- 
tory, however  wide  the  boundaries  of  this  country  may 
herealter  become. 

I  have  seen  the  number  of  actual  slaveholders  va- 
riously estimated ;  but  the  highest  estimate  1  have 
ever  seen  is  three  hundred  thousand.  Allowing  six 
persons  to  a  family  ;  this  number  would  represent  a  white 
population  of  eighteen  hundred  thousand. 

Mr.  Gaylk,  of  Alabama,  interrupted  and  said :  If  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  been  informed  that 
the  number  of  slaveholders  is  only  300,000,  then  I 
will  tell  him  his  information  is  utterly  false. 

Mr,  Mann.  Will  the  gentleman  tell  me  how  many 
there  are  ? 

Mr.  Gaylk.    Ten  times  as  many. 

Mr.  Mann.  Ten  times  as  many !  Ten  times 
300,000  is  3,000,000 ;  and  allowing  six  persons  to  e  ,ch 
family,  this  would  giv^e  a  population  of  18,000,000 
directly  connected  with  slaveholding  ;  while  t  he  whole 
free  population  of  the  south,  in  1840,  was  considerably 
less  than  five  millions ! 

Mr.  Meabe,  of  Virginia,  here  interposed  and  said, 
that  where  the  father  or  mother  owned  slaves,  they  were 
considered  the  joint  property  of  the  family,  I  think, 
if  you  include  the  grown  and  the  young,  there  are 
about  three  millions  interested  in  slave  property. 

Mr.  Mann  resumed.  My  data  lead  me  to  believe  that 
the  number  does  not  now  exceed  two  millions  ;  but,  at 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  the  num- 
ber directly  connected  with  slaveholding  must  have 
been  less  than  one  million.    Yet  this  one  million  have 

sas,  and  Florida,  a  vast  extent  of  country  was  sorrenuered  to  slsr«ry. 
And  this  ia  independent  of  the  question  whether  Congreas,  by  tbe 
constitution,  has  any  more  right  to  establiiih  slavery  any  whtre  than  it 
has  to  estsMish  an  inquisition,  create  an  order  of  nobility,  or  anoint  • 
king. 


already  managed  to  acquire  tho  broad  States  of  Mis- 
souri, Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  Texas,  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  treaty  of  1783;  when,  at  the  time 
the  "  eonipromisej  of  the  constitution  "  were  entered 
into,  not  one  of  the  parties  supposed  that  we  should 
ever  acquire  territory  lieyond  those  limits.  And  this 
has  been  done  for  tiie  benefit,  (if  it  he  a  benefit,) 
of  that  one  million  of  slaveholders,  against  what  is  now 
a  free  popidation  of  fifteen  millions.  And,  in  addition 
10  this,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  tht  non-slaveholding 
population  of  the  slave  states  have  as  direct  and.  deep 
an  interest  as  any  part  of  the  country,  adverse  to  the 
extension  of  slavery.  If  all  our  new  territory  be 
doomed  to  slavery,  where  can  the  non-slaveholders  of 
the  slaveholding  states  emigrate  to  ?  Are  they  not  to 
be  considered  ?  Has  one  half  the  population  of  the 
slaveholding  states  rights,  which  are  paramount,  not 
only  to  the  rights  of  the  other  half,  but  to  the  rights 
of  all  the  free  states  besides  ?  for  such  is  the  claim. 
No,  sir.  I  say  that,  if  slavery  were  no  moral  or  politi- 
cal evil,  yet,  according  to  all  principles  of  justice  and 
equity,  the  slaveholders  have  already  obtained  their 
full  share  of  territory,  though  all  the  residue  of  this 
continent  were  to  be  annexed  to  the  Union,  and  we 
were  to  become,  in  the  insane  language  of  the  day, 
"  an  ocean-bound  republic." 

I  now  proceed  to  consider  the  nature  and  effects  of 
slavery,  as  a  reason  why  new-born  communities  should 
be  exempted  from  it.  First,  let  me  treat  of  its  eco- 
nomical or  financial,  and,  secondly,  of  its  moral 
aspects. 

Though  slaves  are  said  to  be  property,  they  are  the 
preventers,  the  wasters,  the  antagonists  of  property. 
So  far  from  facilitating  the  increase  of  individual  or 
national  wealth,  slavery  retards  both.  It  blasts  worldly 
prosperity.  Other  things  being  equal,  a  free  people 
will  thrive  and  prosper,  in  a  mere  worldly  sense,  more 
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than  a  people  divided  into  masters  and  slaves.  Were 
we  so  constituted  us  to  care  for  nothing,  to  aspire  to 
nothing,  beyond  mere  temporal  well  being,  this  well 
being  would  counsel  us  to  abolish  slavery  wherever  it 
exists,  and  to  repei  its  approach  wherever  it  threatens. 

Enslave  a  man,  and  you  destroy  his  ambition,  his 
enterprise,  his  capacity.  In  the  constitution  of  human 
nature,  the  desire  of  bettering  one's  condition  is  the 
mainspring  of  effort.  The  first  touch  of  slavery  snaps 
this  spring.  The  slave  does  not  participate  in  the 
value  of  the  wealth  he  creates.  All  he  earns  another 
seizes.  A  free  man  labors,  not  only  to  improve  his 
own  condition,  but  to  better  the  condition  of  his 
children.  The  mighty  impulse  of  parental  affection 
repays  for  diligence,  and  makes  exertion  sweet.  The 
slave's  heart  never  beats  with  this  high  emotion. 
However  industrious  and  frugal  he  may  be,  he  has 
nothing  to  bequeath  to  his  children,  —  or  nothing  save 
the  sad  bonds  he  himself  has  worn.  Fear  may  make 
him  work,  but  hope  —  never.  When  he  moves  his 
tardy  limbs,  it  is  because  of  the  suffering  that  goads  him 
from  behind,  and  not  from  the  bright  prospects  that 
beckon  him  forward  in  the  race. 

What  would  a  slave  owner  at  the  south  thmk,  should 
he  come  to  Massachusetts,  and  there  see  a  farmer  seize 
upon  his  hired  man,  call  in  a  surgeon,  and  cut  off  all 
the  flexor  muscles  of  his  arras  and  legs  ?  I  do  not  ask 
what  he  would  think  of  his  humanity,  but  what  would 
he  think  of  his  sanity?  Yet  the  planter  does  more 
than  this  when  he  makes  a  r  an  a  slave.  He  cuts 
deeper  than  the  muscles ;  he  destroys  the  spirit  that 
moves  the  muscles. 

In  all  ages  of  the  world,  among  all  nations,  wherever 
the  earnings  of  the  laborer  have  been  stolen  from 
him,  his  energies  have  gone  with  his  earnings.  Under 
the  villeinage  system  of  England,  the  villeins  were  a 
low,  idle,  spiritless  race ;  dead  to  responsibility ;  grov- 
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©lling  in  their  desires;  resistant  of  labor;  without  en- 
terprise ;  without  foresight.  This  principle  is  now 
exemplified  in  the  landlord  and  tenant  system  of 
Ireland.  If  a  tenant  is  to  be  no  better  off  for  the  im- 
provements he  makes  on  an  estate,  he  will  not  make 
the  improvements.  Look  at  the  seigniories  of  New 
York,  — the  anti-rent  districts  as  they  are  now  called  ; 
- — every  man  acquainted  wiih  the  subject  k  lows  that 
both  people  and  husbandry  are  half  a  century  behind 
the  condition  of  contiguous  fee-simple  proprietorships. 
All  history  illustrates  the  principle,  that  when  property 
is  insecure,  it  will  not  be  earned.  If  a  despot  can 
seize  and  confiscate  the  property  of  his  subject  at 
pleasure,  the  subject  will  not  acquire  property,  and 
thereby  give  to  himself  the  conspicuousness  that  in- 
vites the  plunder.  And  if  this  be  so  when  property  is 
merely  insecure,  what  must  be  the  effect  when  a  man 
has  no  property  whatever  in  his  earnings  ?  Who  does 
not  know  that  a  slave,  who  can  rationally  hope  to  pur- 
chase his  freedom,  will  do  all  the  work  he  ever  did 
before,  and  earn  his  freedom-money  besides  ?  Slavery, 
therefore,  though  claiming  to  be  a  kind  of  property,  is 
the  bane  of  property ;  and  the  more  slaves  there  are 
found  in  the  inventory  of  a  nation's  wealth,  the  less  in 
value  will  the  aggregate  of  that  inventory  be. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  slave  labor  is  so 
much  less  efficient  than  free  labor.  The  former  can 
never  compete  with  the  latter ;  and  while  the  greater 
service  is  performed  with  cheerfulness,  the  smaller  is 
extorted  by  fear.  Just  as  certain  as  that  the  locomo- 
tive can  outrun  the  horse,  and  the  lightning  outspeed 
the  locomotive,  just  so  certain  is  it  that  he  who  is  ani- 
mated by  the  hopes  and  the  rewards  of  freedom  will 
outstrip  the  disheartened  and  fear-driven  slave. 

The  intelligent  freeman  can  afford  to  live  well,  dress 
decently,  and  occupy  a  comfortable  tenement.  A 
scanty  subsistence,  a  squalid  garb,  a  mean  and  dilapi- 
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dated  hovel,  proclaim  the  degradation  of  the  dave. 
The  slave  states  gain  millions  of  dollars  every  year 
from  the  privations,  the  mean  food,  clothing,  and  shelter 
to  which  the  slaves  are  subjected  ;  and  yet  they  grow 
rich  less  rapidly  than  states  where  millions  of  dollars 
are  annually  expended  for  the  ccraforts  and  conveii- 
iences  of  the  laborer.  More  is  lost  in  production  than 
is  gained  by  privation. 

A  universal  concomitant  of  slavery  is,  that  it  makes 
wiiite  labor  disrsputable.  Being  disreputable,  it  is 
shunned.  The  pecuniary  loss  resulting  from  this  is 
incalculable.  Dry  up  the  myriad  headsprings  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  where  would  be  the  mighty  volume 
of  waters  which  now  bear  navies  on  their  bosom,  and 
lift  the  ocean  itself  above  its  level,  by  their  outpouring 
flood  ?  Abolish  those  sources  of  wealth,  which  consist 
in  the  personal  industry  of  every  man,  «nd  of  each 
member  of  every  man's  family,  and  that  wide-spread 
thrift,  and  competence,  and  elegance,  which  are  both 
the  reward  and  the  stimulus  of  labor,  will  be  abolished 
with  them.  Forego  the  means,  and  you  forfeit  the 
end.  You  must  use  the  instrument  if  you  would  have 
the  product.  Nothing  but  the  feeling  of  independence, 
the  conscious  security  of  working  for  one's  self  and 
one's  family,  will,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world, 
make  labor  profitable. 

I  know  it  has  been  recently  said  in  this  capital,  and 
by  high  authority,  that,  with  the  exception  of  menial 
services,  it  is  not  disreputable  at  the  south  for  a  white 
man  to  labor.  There  are  two  ways,  each  independent 
of  the  other,  to  disprove  this  assertioBu  One  of  them 
consists  in  the  testimony  of  a  host  of  intelligent  wit- 
nesses acquainted  with  the  condition  of  things  at  the 
south.  I  might  quote  page  after  page  from  various 
sources  ;  but,  as  the  assertion  comes  from  a  gentleman 
belonging  to  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  Calhoun,  of  the 
Senate,]  I  will  meet  it  with  the  statement  of  another 
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gentleman  belonging  to  the  same  state.  I  refer  to  Mr. 
William  Gregg,  of  Charleston,  a  gentleman  who  is  ex- 
tensively acquainted  with  the  social  condition  of  men, 
both  north  and  south. 

In  that  state,  according  to  the  last  census,  there 
were  about  150,000  free  whites  over  twelve  years  of 
age.  "  Of  this  class,"  says  Mr.  Gregg,  "  fifty  thou- 
sand are  non-producers."*  I  suppose  South  Oarolitia 
to  be  as  thrifty  a  slave  state  as  there  is,  perhaps  ex- 
cepting Georgia ;  yet  here  is  one  third  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation, old  enough  to  work  and  able  to  work,  who  are 
idle,  and  of  course  vicious,  —  non-producers,  but  the 
worst  kind  of  consumers. 

Another  answer  to  the  above  assertion  is,  that  if 
white  labor  were  reputable  at  the  south,  and  white 
men  were  industrious,  the  whole  country  would  be  a 
garden, — a  terrestrial  paradise,  —  so  far  as  neatness, 
abundance,  and  beauty  are  concerned.  Where  are  the 
BESULTS  of  this  respected  and  honored  white  labor  7 
In  a  country  where  few  expenses  are  necessary  to 
ward  off  the  rigors  of  winter ;  where  the  richest  sta- 
ples of  the  world  are  produced;  where  cattle  and 
flocks  need  bat  little  shelter,  and  sometimes  none ;  if 
man  superadded  his  industry  to  the  bounties  of  nature, 
want  would  be  wholly  unknown,  competence  would 
give  place  to  opulence,  and  the  highest  decorations  of 
art  would  mingle  with  the  glowing  beauties  of  nature. 

But  hear  Mr.  Gregg  :  — 

**  My  recent  visit  to  the  northern  states  has  fully  satisfied 
tne  that  the  true  secret  of  our  difficulties  lies  in  the  want  of 
enei^  on  the  part  of  our  capitalists,  and  ignorance  and  lazi- 
ness on  the  part  of  those  who  ought  to  labor.  We  need 
never  look  for  thrift  while  we  permit  our  immense  timber  for- 
ests, granite  quarries,  and  mines  to  lie  idle,  and  supply  our- 
selves  with  hewn  granite,  pine  boards,  laths,  shingles,  dec., 

♦  Esaaya  on  Domestic  ladustry,  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  Expediency 
of  establblnng  Cotton  MtmufiKtories  in  South  Carolina,  184fi. 
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furnished  by  the  lazy  dogs  of  the  north.  Ah !  worse  than 
this ;  we  see  our  back-country  farmers,  many  of  whom 
are  too  lazy  to  mend  a  broken  gate,  or  repair  the  fences  to 
protect  their  crops  from  the  neighboring  stock,  actually  sup- 
plied with  their  axe,  hoe,  and  broom  handles,  pitchforks, 
rakes,  «Sjc=,  by  the  indolent  mountaineers  of  New  Hampshire 
and  Massachusetts.  The  time  was,  when  every  old  woman 
had  her  gourd,  from  which  the  country  gardens  were  supplied 
with  seed.  We  now  find  it  more  convenient  to  permit  this 
duty  to  devolvvi  on  our  careful  friends,  the  Yankees.  Even 
our  boat  oars,  and  handspikes  for  rolling  logs,  are  furnished, 
ready-made,  to  our  hand,"  &c.  "  Need  I  add,  to  further  ex- 
emplify our  excessive  indolence,  that  the  Charleston  market 
is  supplied  with  fish  and  wild  game  by  northern  men,  who 
come  ont  here  as  regularly  as  the  winter  comes,  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  from  our  own  waters  and  forests  often  realize,  in 
the  course  of  one  winter,  a  sufficiency  to  purchase  a  small 
farm  in  New  England."  —  Essays,  page  8. 

Again :  - — 

"  It  is  only  necessary  to  travel  over  the  sterile  mountains  of 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire,  to 
learn  the  true  secret  of  our  difliculties,"-^ — "  to  learn  the  differ- 
ence between  indolence  and  industry,  extravagance  and  econo- 
my. VVe  there  see  the  scenery  which  would  take  the  place  of 
our  unpainted  mansions,  dilapidated  cabins,  with  mud  chimneys, 
and  no  windows,  broken-down  rail  fences,  fields  overgrown 
with  weeds,  and  thrown  away  half  exhausted,  to  be  taken  up  by 
pine  thickets ;  beef  cattle  unprotected  from  the  inclemency  of 
winter,  and  so  poor  as  barely  to  preserve  life." — Essays,  page  7. 

And  again :  — 

Shall  we  pass  unnoticed  the  thousands  of  poor,  ignorant, 
degraded  white  people  among  us,  who,  in  this  land  of  plenty, 
live  in  comparative  nakedness  and  starvation  ?  Many  a  one 
is  reared  in  j»roi«i  South  Carolina,  from  birth  to  manhood, 
who  has  never  passed  a  month  in  which  he  has  not,  some 
part  of  the  time,  been  stinted  for  meat.  Many  a  mother  is 
there  who  will  tell  you  that  her  children  are  but  scantily  isup- 
plied  with  bread,  and  much  more  scantily  with  meat,  and  if 
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they  bo  c!ad  with  comfortable  raiment,  it  is  at  the  expense 
of  these  scanty  allowances  of  food.  These  may  be  startling 
statements,  but  they  are  nevertheless  true ;  and  if  not  believed 
in  Charleston,  the  members-of  our  legislature,  who  have  trav- 
ersed the  state  in  electioneering  campaigns,  can  attest  their 
truth."  —  Essays,  page  22. 

After  such  statements  as  these ;  after  the  testimony 
of  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  eye-witnessos ;  after  the 
proofs  furnished  by  the  aggregates  of  pi  oducts,  pub- 
lished in  our  Patent  Office  Reports,  it  is  Jrawing  a  lit- 
tle too  heavily  on  our  credulity  to  say  that  the  white 
man  at  the  south  is  industrious.  Industry  manifests 
itself  by  its  results,  as  the  sun  manifests  itself  by 
shining. 

But  slavery  is  hostile  to  the  pecuniary  advancement 
of  the  community  in  another  way.  The  slave  must 
be  kept  in  ignorance.  He  must  not  be  educated,  lest 
with  education  should  come  a  knowledge  of  his  natu- 
ral rights,  and  the  means  of  escape  or  the  power  of 
vengeance.  To  secure  the  abolition  of  his  freedom, 
the  growth  of  his  mind  must  be  abolished.  His  edu- 
cation, therefore,  is  prohibited  by  statute  under  terrible 
penalties. 

Now,  a  man  is  weak  in  his  muscles ;  he  is  strong 
only  in  his  faculties.  In  physical  strength  how  much 
superior  is  an  ox  or  a  horse  to  a  man ;  in  fleetness,  the 
dromedary  or  the  eagle.  It  is  through  mental  strength 
only  that  man  becomes  the  superior  and  governor  of 
all  animals. 

It  was  not  the  design  of  Providence  that  the  work 
of  the  world  should  be  performed  by  muscular  strength. 
God  has  filled  the  earth  and  imbued  the  elements  with 
energies  of  greater  power  than  that  of  all  the  inhab- 
itants of  a  thousand  planets  like  ours.  Whence  come 
our  necessarios  and  our  luxuries  ?  —  those  comforts  and 
appliances  that  make  the  difierence  between  a  house- 
less^ wandering  tribe  of  Indians  in  the  far  west,  and  a 
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Nnv  England  village.  They  do  not  come  wholly  or 
piinc  paiiy  from  the  original,  unassisted  strength  of 
the  human  arm,  but  from  the  employment,  through  in- 
teiligence  and  skill,  of  those  great  natural  forces  with 
which  the  bountiful  Crestor  has  filled  every  part  of  the 
material  universe.  Caloric,  gravitation,  expansibility, 
compressibility,  electricity,  chemical  affinities  and  re- 
pulsions, spontaneous  velocities,  — these  are  the  mighty 
agents  which  the  intellect  of  man  harnesses  to  the  car 
of  improvement.  The  application  of  water,  and  wind, 
and  steam,  to  the  propulsion  of  machinery,  and  to  the 
transportation  of  men  and  merchandise  from  place  to 
place,  has  added  ten  thousand  fold  to  the  actual  prod- 
ucts of  human  industry.  How  small  the  wheel  which 
the  stoutest  laborer  can  turn,  and  how  soon  will  he  be 
weary !  Compare  this  with  a  wheel  driving  a  thou- 
sand spindles  or  looms,  which  a  stream  of  water  can 
turn,  and  never  tire.  A  locomotive  will  take  five  hun- 
dred men,  and  bear  them  on  their  journey  hundreds 
of  miles  in  aday.^  Look  at  these  same  five  hundred 
men,  starting  from  the  same  point,  and  attempting  the 
same  distance,  with  all  the  pedestrian's  or  the  equestri- 
an's toil  and  tardiness.  The  cotton  mills  of  Massa- 
chusetts will  turn  out  more  cloth,  in  one  day,  than 
could  have  been  manufactured  by  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  eastern  continent  during  the  tenth  century. 
On  an  element  which,  in  ancient  times,  was  supposed 
to  be  exclusively  within  the  control  of  the  gods,  and 
where  it  was  deemed  impious  for  human  power  to  in- 
trude, even  there  the  gigantic  forces  of  nature,  which 
human  science  and  skill  have  enlisted  in  their  service, 
confront  and  overcome  the  raging  of  the  elements,  — 
breasting  tempests  and  tides,  escaping  reefs  and  lee 
shores,  and  careering  triumphant  around  the  globe. 
The  velocity  of  winds,  the  weight  of  waters,  and  the 
rage  of  steam,  are  powers,  each  one  of  which  is  infi- 
nitely stronger  than  all  the  strength  of  all  the  nations 
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and  races  of  mankind,  were  it  all  gathered  into  a  sin- 
gle arnio  And  all  these  energies  are  given  us  on  one 
condition,  —  the  condition  of  intelligence,  that  is,  of 
education. 

Had  God  intended  that  the  work  of  the  world 
should  be  done  by  human  bones  and  sinews,  he  would 
have  given  us  an  arm  as  solid  and  strong  as  the  shaft 
of  a  steam  engine ;  and  enabled  us  to  stand,  day  aud 
night,  and  turn  the  crank  of  a  steamship  while  sailing 
to  Liverpool  or  Calcutta.    Had  God  designed  the  hu- 
man muscles  to  do  the  work  of  the  world,  then,  in- 
stead «f  the  ingredients  of  gunpowder  or  gun  cotton, 
and  the  expansive  force  of  heat,  he  would  have  given 
us  hatids  which  could  take  a  granite  quarry  and  break 
its  solid  acres  into  suitable  and  symmetrical  blocks,  as 
easily  as  we  now  open  an  orange.    Had  he  intended 
us  for  bearing  burdens,  he  would  have  given  us  Atlan- 
tean  shoulders,  by  which  we  could  carry  the  vast 
freights  of  rail-car  and  steamship,  as  a  porter  cairies 
his  pack.    He  would  have  given  us  lungs  by  which 
we  could;  blow  fleets  before  us^  and  wings  to  sweep 
over  ocean  wastes.    But,  instead  of  iron  arms,  and 
Atlantean  shoulders,  and  the  lungs  of  Boreas,  he 
has  given  us  a  mind,  a  soul,  a  capacity  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  and  thus  of  appropriating  all  these  ener- 
gies of  nature  to  our  own  use.    Instead  of  a  telescopic 
and  microscopic  eye,  he  has  given  us  power  to  invent 
the  telescope  and  the  microscope.  Instead  of  ten  thou- 
sand fingers,  he  has  given  us  genius  inventive  of  the 
power  loom  and  the  printing  press.    Without  a  culti- 
vated intellect,  man  is  among  the  weakest  of  all  the 
dynamical  forces  of  nature ;  with  a  cultivated  intellect, 
he  commands  them  all. 

And  now,  what  does  the  slave  maker  do  ?  He  abol- 
ishes this  mighty  power  of  the  intellect,  and  uses  only 
the  weak,  degraded,  and  half-animated  forces  of  the 
human  limbs.    A  thousand  slaves  may  stand  by  a  river, 
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and  to  them  it  is  otily  an  object  of  fear  or  of  supereti- 
tion.  An  educated  man  surpasses  the  ancient  idea  of 
a  river  god ;  he  stands  by  the  Penobscot,  the  Kenne- 
bec, the  Merrimack,  or  the  Connecticut ;  he  com- 
mands each  of  them  to  do  jgiore  work  than  could  be 
perfonned  by  a  hundred  thousand  men,  —  to  saw  tim- 
ber, to  make  cloth,  to  grind  corn,  ^ — and  they  obey. 
Ignorant  slaves  stand  upon  a  coal  mine,  and  to  them 
it  is  only  a  worthless  part  of  the  inanimate  earth.  An 
educated  man  uses  the  same  mine  to  print  a  million  of 
books.  Slaves  will  seek  to  obtain  the  same  crop  from 
the  same  field,  year  after  year,  though  the  pabulum 
of  that  crop  is  exhausted ;  the  educated  man,  with  his 
chemist's  eye,  sees  not  only  the  minutest  atoms  of 
earth,  but  the  imponderable  gsises  that  permeate  it,  and 
he  is  rewarded  with  an  unbroken  succession  of  luxu- 
riant harvests. 

Nor  are  these  advantages  confined  to  those  depart- 
ments of  nature  where  her  mightiest  forces  are  brought 
into  requisition.  In  accomplishing  whatever  requires 
delicacy  and  precision,  nature  is  as  much  more  perfect 
than  man  as  she  is  more  powerful  in  whatever  requires 
strength.  Whether  in  great  or  in  small  operations,  all 
the  improvements  in  the  mechanical  and  the  useful 
arts  come  as  directly  from  intelligence  as  a  bird  comes 
out  of  a  shell,  or  the  beautiful  colors  of  a  flower  out 
of  sunshine.  The  slave  worker  is  forever  prying  at 
the  short  end  of  Nature's  lever,  and  using  the  back 
instead  of  the  edge  of  her  finest  instruments. 

Sir,  the  most  abundant  proof  exists,  derived  from  all 

departments  of  human  industry,  that  uneducated  labor 

is  comparatively  unprofitable  labor.    I  have  before  me 

the  statements  of  a  number  of  the  most  intelligent 

gentlemen  of  Massachusetts,  affirming  this  fact  as  the 

result  of  an  experience  extending  over  many  years. 

In  Massachusetts  we  have  no  native-born  child  wholly 

without  school  instruction  ;  but  the  degrees  of  ftttaia- 
4# 
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ment,  of  mental  developmentj  are  various.  Half  a 
dozen  years  ago,  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education  obtained  statements  from  large 
numbers  of  our  master  manufacturers,  authenticat* 
from  the  books  of  their  respective  establishments 
covering  a  series  of  yelR-s,  the  result  of  wliich 
that  increased  wages  were  found  in  connection 
increased  intelligence,  just  as  certainly  so:  increased 
heat  raises  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer.  Foreign- 
ers, and  those  coming  from  other  states,  who  made 
their  marks  when  they  receipted  their  bills,  earned  the 
least;  those  who  had  a  moderate  or  limited  education 
occupied  a  middle  ground  on  the  pay-roll ;  while  the 
intelligent  young  women  who  worked  in  the  mills  in 
winter,  and  taught  schools  in  summer,  crowned  the 
list.  The  larger  capital,  in  the  form  of  intelligence, 
yielded  the  larger  interest  in  the  form  of  wages.  This 
inquiry  was  not  confined  to  manufactures,  but  was  ex- 
tended to  other  departments  of  business,  where  the 
results  of  labor  could  be  made  the  subject  of  exact 
measurement. 

This  is  universally  so.  The  mechanic  sees  it,  when 
he  Cuiuipufes  the  work  of  a  stupid  with  thai  of  au 
awakened  mind.  The  traveller  sees  it,  when  he 
passes  from  an  educated  into  an  uneducated  nation. 
Sir,  I  have  seen  countries  in  Europe,  lying  side  by  side, 
where,  without  compass  or  chart,  without  bound  or 
landmark,  I  eould  run  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  two,  by  the  broad,  legible  characters  which  igno- 
rance has  written  on  roads,  fields,  houses,  and  the  per- 
sons of  men,  women,  and  children,  on  one  side,  and 
which  knowledge  has  inscribed  on  the  other. 

This  difference  is  most  striking  in  the  mechanic 
arts,  but  it  is  clearly  visible  also  in  husbandry.  Not 
the  most  fertile  soil,  not  mines  of  silver  and  gold,  can 
make  a  nation  rich,  without  intelligence.  Who  ever 
bad  a  more  fektile  soil  than  the  Elgyptians?  Who 
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have  liaudled  more  silver  and  gold  than  the  Span- 
iards ?  Ttie  universal  cultivation  of  the  mind  an«i 
hoart  is  the  only  true  source  of  opulence  ;--the  cuiti- 
vation  of  the  mind,  by  which  to  lay  hold  on  the  treas- 
ures of  nature;  the  cultivation  of  the  heart,  by  which 
to  devote  those  treasures  to  beiieJicent  uses.  Where 
this  cultivation  exists,  no  matter  liow  barren  the  soil 
or  ungenial  the  clime,  there  comfort  and  competence 
will  abound ;  for  it  is  the  intellectual  and  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  cultivator  that  impoverishes  the  soil  or 
makes  it  teem  with  abundance.  He  who  disobeys  the 
law  of  God  in  regard  to  the  culture  of  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  nature,  may  l^ve  in  the  valley  of  the 
Nile,  but  he  can  rear  only  the  <'  lean  kine  "  of  Pharaoh  ; 
but  he  who  obeys  the  highest  law  may  dwell  in  the 
cold  and  inhospitable  regions  of  Scotland  or  of  New 
Bngland,  and  well-formed  and  fat-fleshed  kme  "  shall 
feed  on  all  his  meadows.  If  Pharaoh  will  be  a  task- 
master, and  will  not  let  the  bondmen  go  free,  the  corn 
in  his  field  shall  be  the  "  seven  thin  ears  blasted  by 
the  east  wind ; "  but  if  he  will  obey  the  command- 
inentia  of  the  Lord,  then  behold  there  shall  be  "  seven 
ears  of  corn  apoa  one  stalk,  all  rank  and  good."  Sir, 
the  sweat  of  a  slave  poisons  the  soil  upon  which  it 
falls ;  his  breath  is  mildew  to  every  green  thing ;  his 
tear  withers  the  verdure  it  drops  upon. 

But  slavery  makes  the  general  education  of  the 
whites  impossible.  You  cannot  have  general  educa- 
tion without  Common  Schools.  Common  Schools  can- 
not exist  where  the  population  is  sparse.  Where 
slaves  till  the  soil,  or  do  the  principal  oart  of  whatever 
work  is  done,  the  free  population  must  be  sparse. 
Slavery,  then,  by  an  inexorable  law,  denies  general 
education  to  the  whites.  The  providence  of  God  is 
just  and  retributive.  Create  a  serf  caste,  and  debar 
them  from  education,  and  you  necessarily  debar  a 
great  portion  of  the  privileged  class  from  edacatioa 
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also.  It  is  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
or  in  any  state  of  thiiigs  which  can  be  foreseen,  to 
have  free  and  universal  education  in  a  slave  state. 
The  difficulty  is  insurmountable.  For  a  well-organ- 
ized system  of  Common  Schools,  there  should  be  two 
lumdred  children,  at  least,  living  in  such  proximity  to 
each  other  that  the  oldest  of  them  can  come  together 
to  a  central  school.  It  is  not  enough  to  gather  from 
wi'hin  a  circle  of  half  a  dozen  miles'  diameter  fifty 
or  sixty  children  for  a  single  school.  This  brings  all 
ages  and  all  studies  into  the  same  room.  A  good  sys- 
tem requires  a  separation  of  school  children  into  four, 
or  at  least  into  three,  classes,  according  to  ages  and  at- 
tainments. Without  this  gradation,  a  school  is  bereft 
of  more  than  half  its  efficiency.  Now,  this  can  never 
be  done  in  an  agricultural  community  where  there  are 
two  classes  of  men  —  one  to  do  all  the  work,  and  the 
other  to  seize  all  the  profits.  With  New  England 
habits  of  industry,  and  with  that  diversified  labor 
which  would  be  sure  to  spring  from  intelligence,  the 
State  of  Virginia,  which  skirts  us  here  on  the  south, 
would  support  ail  the  population  of  the  New  England 
states,  and  fill  them  with  abundance. 

Mr.  Bayly.  We  have  as  great  a  population  as  New 
England  now. 

Mr.  Mann.   As  great  a  population  as  New  England ! ! 

Mr.  Bayly.   We  send  fifteen  repre^ntatives. 

[A  voice.  And  how  many  of  them  represent 
slaves  ?j 

Mr.  Mann.  Massachusetts  alone  sends  ten  repre> 
sentatives. 

[A  voice.  And  the  rest  of  New  England  twenty- 
one  more.] 

Mr.  Mann.  I  say,  sir,  the  single  State  of  Virginia 
could  support  in  abundance  the  whole  population  of 
Wew  England.  With  such  a  free  population,  the 
sefaocd  ehildfeii  wouid  be  so  numerous  that  public 
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schools  might  be  oixiaed  withiu  three  or  fcur  mil«s  of 
each  other  all  oyer  its  territory,  —  the  light  of  each 
of  which,  hlenditig  with  its  neighboring  lights,  would 
illnmitie  the  whole  land.  They  would  be  schools, 
too,  iu  point  of  cheapness,  within  every  man's  means. 
The  degrading  idea  of  pauper  schools  would  be  dis- 
carded forever.  But  what  is  the  condition  of  Virginia 
now  ?  One  quarter  part  Ox"  all  its  adult  free  white 
population  are  unable  to  read  or  write,  and  were  pro- 
claimed to  be  so  by  a  late  governor,  in  his  annual  mes- 
sage, without  producing  any  reform.  Their  remedy 
is  to  choose  a  governor  who  will  not  proclaim  such  a 
fact.  When  has  Virginia,  in  any  state  or  national 
election,  given  a  majority  equal  to  the  number  of  its 
voters  unable  to  read  or  write  ?  A  republican  gorera- 
ment  supported  by  the  two  pillars  of  Slavery  and  Ig- 
norance ! 

In  South  Carolina  there  is  also  a  fund  for  the  sup- 
port of  pauper  schools  ;  but  this  had  become  so  useless, 
and  was  so  disdained  by  its  objects,  that  a  late  governor 
of  thef  state,  in  his  annual  message,  recommended  that 
it  should  be  withdrawn  from  them  altogether. 

Yet  in  many  of  the  slave  states  there  are  beautiful 
paper  systems  of  Common  Schools, —dead  laws  in  the 
statute  books,  —  and  the  census  tells  us  how  profitless 
they  have  been.  In  1840,  in  the  fifteen  slave  states 
and  territoriee,  there  were  only  201,086  scholars  at  the 
primsiEy  schools.  In  the  same  class  of  schools  in  the 
free  states,  there  were  1,626,028, — eight  times  as 
mmy.  New  York  alone  had  502,367,  or  two  and  a 
half  times  as  many.  The  scholars  in  the  primary 
schools  of  Ohio  alone,  outnumbered  all  those  in  the  fif- 
teen slave  states  and  territories  by  more  than  17,000. 
Jtt  the  slave  states,  abnost  one  tenth  part  of  the  free 
white  population  over  twenty  years  of  age  are  unable 
to  read  and  write.  In  the  free  states,  less  than  one  in 
«ne  faHndred  and  fifty ;  and  at  ieast  four  fifths  of  these 
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arts  foreigiici's,  who  v?ag"ht  not  to  ho  iuciuded.  )\h  tho 
comp'.itation.  Maay  of  the  slave  .stcitefe,  too,  have 
miunlicent  school.  I'uuds.  Keiviocky  has  one  of  more 
than,  a  mill  ion  of  dollars ;  Tennessee,  of  i\vo  millions: 
yo?.,  iu  1837,  Govcrkior  Clarke,  of  Kentacky,  declared, 
m  his  message  to  the  legislature,  that  '*oue  third  of 
the  adult  population  were  unable  to  write  their  names ; " 
and  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  according  f )  the  last 
census,  there  were  58,53 1  of  the  sa.me  u.-^scription  of 
persons.  Surely  it  would  take  more  than  live  of  these 
to  make  tiiree  freemen ;  for  the  more  a  state  has  oi 
them,  the  less  of  intelligent  freedom  will  there  he  in  it. 
And  if  the  schools  in  the  slave  states  are  compared  with 
the  schools  m  the  free  states,  the  dehciency  in  quahty 
will  be  found  as  great  as  ihe  deficiency  iu  number. 

Sir,  during  the  last  .on  ycivs  I  have  had  .a  iiiost  ex- 
tensive correspondence  with  the  intelligent  friends  of 
education  in  the  slave  states.  They  ysarn  for  progress, 
but  they  canno*^^  obtain  it.  They  procure  laws  to  be 
passed,  but  there  is  no  one  to  execute  them.  They 
set  furili  the  benefits  a/id  the  blessiiigy  m  education ; 
but  they  speak  in  a  vacuum,  and  no  one  hears  the  ap- 
peal. If  a.  parent  v/ishes  to  educate  b^s  children,'  he 
must  send  them  from  horo.e,  and  thus  suffer  a.  sort  of 
hereavement;  evim  while  they  live  ,*  ok  he  mmt  employ 
a  tutor  or  governess  in  his  family  which  few  are  able 
to  do.  The  rich  >J>ay  do  it,  but  what  becor.ies  of  the 
children  of  the  poor  ?  In  cities  the  obstacles  are  less  ; 
but  the  member  of  persons  resident  in  cities  is  rela- 
tively small,  /lil  thi.~  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
slavery ;  and  it  is  as  impossible  for  free,  thorough, 
universal  education  to  coexist  with  slavery  as  for  two 
bodies  to  occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same  time. 
Slavery  would  r  bolish  education,  if  it  should  invade  a 
free  state  ;  edujatior  would  abolish  slavery,  if  it  mnid 
invnrle  a  slave  state. 

Destroying  common- educatior.,  slavery  destroys  the 


(Kails  «u'  CGimi' lut  1  \,'Sucimjo)>, -  ■  i.Ih-;  iavs^i».ti>''c  u.ib.id, 
practiriil  laicjU.,  ticj  j^ioivj.r  of  adapiiriji,-  nieanr.  lo  ends 
iix  tho  biisii'<-'SS  o*'  !ifc.  Wlicu.ct;  have  c()\>',e  ihoso 
inechnrncixi  aiul  .scioniific  iiirj'i'ovofiiici;,;;;  aiui  hiV'^iiv- 
tjons  which  have  oan-ichcil  tUo  world  wjth  no  'Auuiy 
comforit3,  nu(i  adorned  it  ''vith;s'j  imuy  hcaulica;  vvixii'-li 
to-day  giv\'-.  enjoymeuLs  uad  iuxuiies  lo  a  common 
famiiy  in  u  Mow  Eoglaiui  viilage,  that;  neitbcr  Q,ueeii 
Elizabeth  of  .E'.iglaod  nov  any  of  lies  proud  coiut  ever 
drojimed  of,  but  a  liiitle  taore  than  l.wo  centuries  ago  i' 
Amoug  whom  havi  lliese  impioveiftoiitts  originated? 
All  history  and  experience  affirm  thrt  Ihey  have  come, 
and  nuist  come,  from  people  among  whoni  'education  is 
most  geiieroiis  and  uncoiifiiied.  Increase  the  constit- 
uency, if  I  may  so  speak,  of  developed  intellect,  and. 
you  increase  in  unequal  ratio  the  chances  of  inventive, 
creative  genius.  Prom  what  part  of  our  own  country 
has  come  the  application  of  steam,  to  the  propulsion 
of  boats  for  commercial  purposes,  or  of  wheels  for 
manufacturing  purposes  ?  Where  have  the  various  and 
almost  infinite  improvements  been  made  which  have 
resulted  in  the  pr'^sent  perfection  of  cotton  and  wool- 
len machinery  ?  Whence  came  the  invention  of  the 
cottoii-ginj  and  taie  great  improvenioiUs  hi  railroads  ? 
Where  was  born  the  might]/  genius  who  invented  the 
first  lightning  rod,  which  sends  ihe  electric  Huid  barm- 
less  into  the  earth  ;  or  that  other  genins,  not  less  benef- 
icent, who  invented  the  second  lightning  rod,  wuicu 
trends  the  same  fluid  from,  city  to  city  on  messages  of 
business  or  of  affection  ?  Sir,  these  are  results  winch 
you  can  no  more  have  without  comjnon  educafionj 
without  imbuing  the  public  mind  wiui  the  elements  of 
knowledge,  than  you  can  have  corn  without  plantitjg, 
or  harvests  witb':ut  sunshine. 

].iOok  into  the  Patent  Office  reports,  and  see  in  what 
sections  of  country  mechanical  improvements  and  the 
application  of  science  to  the  useful  arts  have  originated. 
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Out  of  Ji'Ve  hundred  and  seventy-tico  patents  issued  in 
1847,  only  sixiy-six  went  to  the  slave  states.  The 
patents  annually  issued,  it  is  true,  are  a  mingled  heap 
of  chaff  and  wheat,  but  some  of  it  is  wheat  worthy  of 
Olympus.  I  think  tlie  Patent  Office  reports  show  that 
at  least  six  or  eifijht  times  as  many  patents  hare  been 
taken  out  for  (he  north  as  for  the  south.  What 
impro?err,ie2tti'  wiU  a  slave  ever  make  in  agricultural 
iraplementi; ,  i:\  the  manufacture  of  metals ;  in  pre- 
paring wc'cl  cotton,  silk,  fur,  or  paper;  in  chemical 
processes ;  a\  application  of  steam :  in  philosoph- 
ical, nautical,  or  optical  instruments ;  in  civil  engineer- 
ing, architecture,  the  construction  of  roads,  canals, 
wharves,  bridges,  docks,  piers,  (fcc. ;  in  hydraulics  or 
pneumatics ;  in  the  application  of  the  mechanical 
powers ;  in  household  furniture,  or  wearing  apparel ; 
in  printing,  binding,  engraving,  &c.,  &c.  ?  This  ques- 
tion, when  put  in  reference  to  slaves,  appears  ridicu- 
lous J  and  yet  it  is  no  more  absurd,  when  asked  in  ref- 
erence to  an  ignorant  slave,  than  when  asked  in 
reference  to  an  uneducated  white  man.  The  fact  that 
Uxe  latter  is  a  voter  makes  no  difference,  notwithstand- 
ing the  common  opinion,  in  certain  latitudes^  that  it 
does.  All  such  improvements  come  from  minds  which 
hare  had  an  early  awakening,  and  been  put  on  scien- 
tific trains  of  thought  in  their  childhood  and  youth,  — 
a  thing  utterly  impossible  for  the  people  at  large,  with- 
out Common  Schools. 

Thi;se  are  causes;  now  look  at  effects.  In  the 
New  ?ilngland  states,  the  iron  mamifacture  is  twenty 
time :.  as  much,  according  to  the  population,  as  it  is  in 
Virginia ;  and  yet  Virginia  has  far  more  of  the  ore  than 
they.  In  cotton,  we  can  hardly  find  a  fraction  low 
enoagh  to  express  the  difference.  The  ship-building 
lit  Maine  and  Massachusetts  is  thirty-five  times  as  much 
as  in  Virginia.  The  north  comes  to  the  south,  cuts 
their  timber,  carries  it  home,  manufactures  it,  and  tiaen 
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brings  it  Lack,  wrought  into  a  hundrefl  different  forms, 
to  be  sold  to  those  who  would  see  it  rot  before  their 
eyes. 

Can  any  man  give  a  reason  why  Norfolk  should  not 
have  grown  like  New  York,  other  than  the  difference 
in  the  institutions  of  the  people?  Jamestown  was 
settled  before  Plymouth,  and  had  natural  advantages 
superior  to  it.  Plymouth  now  has  a  population  of  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  thousand,  is  worth  two  millions 
of  dollars,  and  taxed  itself  last  year,  for  schools  and 
schoolhouses,  more  than  seven  thousand  dollars.  I 
ought  rather  to  say,  that  it  invested  more  than  seven 
thousand  dollars  in  a  kind  of  stock  that  yields  a  hun- 
dred per  cent,  income.  How  many  bats  there  may  be 
in  the  ruins  of  Jamestown,  the  last  census  does  not  in- 
form us. 

The  books  printed  at  the  south -I  suppose  not  to 
be  equal  to  one  fiftieth  part  of  the  number  printed 
at  the  north.  In  maps,  charts,  engravings,  and  so  forth, 
the  elements  of  comparison  exist  only  on  one  side. 

Out  of  universal  education  conie  genius,  skill,  and^ 
enterprise,  and  the  desire  of  bettering  one's  condition* 
Industry  and  frugality  are  their  concomitants-  DiVer*- 
sified  labor  secures  a  home  market.  Diligence  earns 
ranch,  but  the  absence  of  the  vices  of  indolence ;  saves 
more..  Hence  tomforts  abound,  while  capital  accnmu- 
Jates,  After  the  home  ^consumption  is  supplied,  there 
is  a  surplus  for  export,  The  balance  of  trade  is  favor- 
able.;^ All  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  andfeli- 
gion  can  be  liberally  supported.  These  instittlitidns 
i^jpKEurt  an  elevated  and  moral  tone  to  society,  fiedce 
efifortsfoF  all  kinds  of  social  ameliorations.  Temper-r 
«iice  cspcieties  spring  up.  Societies  for  preventiiig 
clrimei  fdr.  living  from  pauperism  ,•  for  the  lefonSEr  tsf 
prisons  ah^  the?  reformation  of  prison^ers  j  for  -'y^i^^f: 

the  gospiel, — ikll  these,  where  a  sound  education  is 
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given,  grow  up,  in  the  order  of  Providence,  as  an  oak 
grows  out  of  an  acorn. 

In  one  thing  the  south  has  excelled,  —  in  training- 
statesmen.  The  primary  and  the  ultimate  effects  of 
slavery  upon  this  fact  are  so  well  set  forth  in  a  late 
sermon  by  Dr.  Bushnell,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  that 
I  will  read  a  passage  from  it :  — 

"  Aad  here,  since  this  institution  of  slavery,  entering  into 
the  fortunes  of  our  history,  complicates  in  so  m&ny  ways  the 
disorders  we  suffer,  I  must  pause  a  few  moments  to  skoich  ifa 
characteristics.    Slavery,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  is  an  essen- 
tially  barbarous  institution.  It  gives  ua,  too,  that  sign  which  is  the 
perpetual  distinction  of  barbarism,  that  it  has  no  law  of  prog- 
reetg.    The  highest  level  it  reaches  is  ike  level  at  which  it 
begins.   Indeed,  we  Jteed  not  scruple  to  allow  that  it  has 
yielded  m  one  considerable  advantage,  in  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  it  produces  its  best  condition  first.    For  while  the  north- 
ern people  were  generally  delving  in  labor,  for  many  genera- 
tioas,  to  create  a  condition  of  comfort,  slavery  set  the  masters 
at  once  on  a  footing  of  ease,  gave  them  leisure  for  elegant  in- 
tercourse, for  unprofessional  studies,  and  seasoned  their  char- 
acter thus  with  that  kind  of  cultivation  which  distinguishes 
wien  of  society.    A  class  of  statesmen  were  thus  raised  up, 
who  wore  prepared  to  figure  as  leadeis  in  scenes  of  public 
life,  where  so  much  depends  on  manner's  and  social  address. 
But  now  the  scale  is  changing.  Free  klior  is  rising,  at  length, 
into  a  state  of  wealth  uud  comfort,  to  take  the  lead  of  Araer- 
icaB  society-    Meanwhile,  the  fostev-sons  of  slavery, the 
high  families,  tb.e  statesmen,  — -  gradually  receding  in  charac- 
ter, as  they  must  under  this  vicious  institution,  are  receding 
also  in  power  and  influence,  and  have  been  ever  since  the 
yeVolution.    Slavery  is  a  condition  againi^t  nature  ;  the  curse 
of  nature,  tJierefore,  is  on  it,  aed  it  bows  to  its  doom  by  a  law 
m  irresistible  as  gravity.    It  produces  a  condition  of  ease 
which  is  not  the  reward  of  labor,  and  a  state  of  degradation 
which  is  not  the  curse  of  idleness.   Therefore,  the  ease  it 
enjoys  cannot  but  end  in  a  curse,  and  the  degradation  it  suf- 
fers cannot  rise  into  a  blessing,    it  nourishes  imperious  and 
violent  passions.   It  makes  the  masters  solitary  sheiks  on  theii" 
estates,  forbidding  thus  the  possibility  of  public  schools,  and 
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proveutiifg  also  that  coodensed  form  of  society  whtcb  m  ac- 
cessary to  tho  vigorous  maintonnnce  ofchurchea.  Education 
and  religion  thus  dispiaced,  thodinnei  table  only  remains,  and 
on  this  hangs,  in  great  part,  the  keeping  of  th'5  social  stute.  But 
however  highly  we  may  estimate  the  hurnajiiicing  power  of 
hospitality,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  any  sufficient  spritig  of 
character.    It  is  neither  a  fjchool  nor  a  gospel.    And  whea  it 
comes  of  self-ir.dulgence,  or  only  seeks  relief  for  tt'?  iediura 
of  an  idle  life,  scarcely  does  it  bring  with  it  the  bl^^c^^mg^  of  a 
virtue.    The  accomplishments  it  yields  uie  oi  a.  mock  <jiMi\'ty, 
rather  than  of  a  real,  having  about  the  came  relation  to  a  sub- 
stantial and  finished  culture  that  !;onor  has  to  characteiv  Thas 
kind  of  currency  will  pass  no  longer ;  for,  it  in  not  eKpense 
without  comfort,  or  splendor  set  in  disorder,  as  diamonds  sn 
pewter;  it  is  not  air  in  place  of  elegance,  or  assurance  sub- 
stituted for  ease  ;  neither  is  it  to  be  master  of  a  fluent  speech, 
or  to  garnish  the  same  with  stale  quotations  from  the  classics ; 
much  Jess  is  it  to  live  in  the  Don  Juan  vein,  acceptiag  bar- 
barisni  by  poetic  inspiration,  —  the  santje  by  which  a  late  noble 
poet,  drawing  out  of  Turks  and  pirates,  became  the  cboeen 
laureate  of  slavery,  —  not  any  or  all  of  these  can  make  up 
such  a  style  of  man,  or  of  life,  as  we  in  this  age  demand. 
We  have  come  up  now  to  a  point  where  we  look  for  true  in- 
teilectua!  refinement,  and  a  ripe  state  of  personal  culture. 
But  how  clearly  is  it  seen  to  be  a  violation  of  its  own  laws,  fbr 
sks.verjT  to  produce  u  genuine  scholar,  or  a  man  who,  in  any 
department  of  excellence,  unless  it  be  in  politics,  is  not  a  full 
centu'7'  behind  his  lime  ?    And  if  w«  ask  for  what  is  dearer 
and  better  still,  for  a  pure  Christian  morality,  the  youth  of 
slavery  are  trained  in  no  such  habits  as  are  most  congenial  to 
virtue.    The  point  of  honor  is  the  only  principle  many  of 
tliem  know.    Violence  and  dissipation  bring  down  every  suc- 
ceeding generation  to  a  state  continually  lower  ;  so  that  now, 
after  a  hundred  and  fifily  yeai-s  are  passed,  the  '^laveholding 
territory  may  be  described  as  a  vast  missionary  groand,  ana 
one  so  uncomfortable  to  the  faitl.fui  ministry  of  Christ,  hy 
reason  of  its  jealous  tempfrs,  and  the  known  rcpuguajwe  it 
has  to  many  of  the  first  maximp  of  the  gospel,  that  scarcely 
a  miasioaaiy  can  he  found  to  enter  it.    Connected  with  thj« 
moral  decay,  tlie  resources  of  nature  also  are  exhatjsted,  and 
her  fertile  territories  chmgedi  to  a  desert,  by  the  uncnsatifig 
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power  a  spendthrift  institution.  And  then,  having  nmde  a 
waste  where  God  had  made  a  garden,  slavery  gathers  up  the 
relics  of  bankruptcy,  and  the  baser  relics  still  of  virtue  aad 
all  manly  enterprise,  and  ^oes  forth  to  renew,  on  a  virgin 
soil,  its  dismal  and  forlorn  history.  Thus,  at  length,  has  been 
produced  what  may  be  called  the  bowie-knife  style  of  civili- 
ssation,  aind  the  new  west  of  the  south  is  overrun  by  it,  —  a 
spirit  of  blood  which  defies  all  laws  of  God  and  man ;  —  hon- 
arabie,  but  not  honest ;  prompt  to  resent  an  injury,  slack  to 
discharge  a  debt ;  educated  to  ease,  and  readier,  of  course, 
when  the  means  of  living  fail,  to  find  them  at  the  gambling 
table  o«*  the  race-^ound,  than  in  any  work  of  industry,—^ 
probably  squandering  the  means  of  living  there,  to  relieve 
the  tedium  of  ease  itself." 

The  free  schools  of  the  north  lead  to  the  common 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  equalization  of  society. 
The  private  schools  of  the  south  divide  meu  into  pa- 
tricians and  plebeians ;  so  that,  in  the  latter,  a  rinisance 
grows  out  of  education  itself.  In  the  public  schools 
of  New  York  there  are  libraries  now  amounting  to 
more  than  a  million  of  volumes.  In  the  schools  of 
Massachusetts  the  number  of  volumes  is  relatively 
less,  but  the  quality  is  greatly  superior.  In  each  of 
these  states,  withta  half  an  hour's  walk  of  the  poorest 
farm-house  or  mechanic's  shop,  there  is  a  library,  free 
and  open  to  every  child,  containing  works  of  history, 
biography,  travels,  ethics,  natural  science,  &.C.,  A-c, 
which  will  supply  him  with  the  noblest  capital  of  in- 
telligence, wherewith  to  commence  the  busine.^  of 
making  himself  a  useful  and  intelligent  citizen.  With 
the  exception  of  New  Orleans,  (whose  free  schools 
were  cc^mmenced  and  have  been  presided  over  by  a 
Massaqhusetts  man,)  afid  three  or  four  other  cities,  all 
the  iibrarie.^  in  the  public  schools  of  the  slave  states 
could  be  carried  in  a  schoolboy's  satchel.  The  libra- 
ries of  all  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the  south 
contain  223,416  volumes ;  those  of  the  north,  693,897 
roltimes.  The  libraries  of  southern  theological  schoolkt, 
22,&00 ;  those  of  northern,  102,080. 


Look  into  Sillimaii's  JournaJ,  or  the  volunaes  of  ibd 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  inquire 
whence  the  comofiunications  came.  Where  live  the 
historian^  of  the  country,  Sparks,  Prescott,  Bancroft ; 
the  poets,  Whittier,  Bryant,  Longfellow,  Lowell ;  the 
jurists,  Story,  Kent,  Wheaton ;  the  classic  models  of 
writing,  Ohauning,  Everett,  Irving ;  the  female  writers. 
Miss  Sedgwick,  Mrs.  Sigourney,  and  Mrs.  Child? 
All  this  proceeds  from  no  superiority  of  natural  endow-"' 
ment  on  the  one  side,  or  inferiority  on  the  other.  The 
f  authern  States  are  all  within  what  may  be  cailed 
"the  latitudes  of  genius;"  for  there  is  a  small  belt 
around  the  globe,  comprising  but  a  few  degrees  of  lat- 
itude, which  has  produced  all  the  distinguished  men 
w:ho  have  ever  lived.  I  sa^  this  difference  r^ults 
from  no  difference  in  natural  endowment.  The  men- 
tal endowments  at  the  south  are  equal  to  those  in  amy 
part  of  the  world.  But  it  comes  because,  in  one  quain- 
ter, the  common  atmosphere  is  vivified  with  knowl- 
edge, electric  with  ideas,  while  slavery  gathers  its 
Boeotian  fogs  oyer  the  other.  What  West  I^iot  has 
been  to  our  armies  in  Mexico,  that,  and  more  than  that, 
good  schools  would  be  to  the  intelligence  andondas- 
trial  prosperity  of  our  country. 

It  may  seem  a  little  out  of  place,  but  I  eanaot  fofc* 
bear  here  adverting  to  one  point,  which,  as  a  lover  of 
children  and  as  a  parent,  touches  me  more  deeply  than 
any  other.  To  whom  are  intrusted,  at  the  south,  the 
early  care  and  nurture  of  children  ?  It  has  beea 
thought  by  many  educators  and  metaphysicians,  that 
children  learn  as  much  before  the  age  of  seven  years 
as  ever  afterwards.  Who,  at  the  south,  administei^ 
this  early  knowledge, — ^  these  ideas,  these  views,  that 
have  such  sovereign  efficacy  in  the  formation  of  adiiit 
character?  Who  has  the  custody  of  children  during 
this  ductile,  forming,  receptive  period  of  life, -r- a  pe- 
rk^ wfaea  the  mind  absorbs  whatever  is  brought  into 
6* 
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©MiteiicI  mih  it?    Sir,  the  children  of  the  soath,  more,, 
«*  i)8fS8,  and  geneiaUy  more,  d.re  tended  and  nitrtureci 
by  skvTss.    Ignorance,  superstition,  vulgarity,  passioU.,  /  V 
aiid  perhaps  impiirity,  are  the  breasts  at  which  thsy  • 
nurse.    Whatever  afflictions  God  may  see  fit  to  bring 
¥jp«n  me,  whatever  other  mercies  He  may  withhold, 
WRty  He  give  me  noae  but  persons  of  intelligence,  of 
refinement,  and  of  moral  excellence,  to  tvalk  with  ray 
childi'eti'  during  the  iiuitative  years  of  their  existence, 
tiiid  toi  lead  them  in  the  paths  of  knovirledge,  and 
fefeathe  into  their  hearts  ?'ae  breath  of  a  moral  and  re- 
h'gioHS  life. 

Betbre  considering  the  moral  character  of  slavery,  I 
tmh  to  advert  for  a  moment  to  the  position  w^hich  we 
sjcctrpy  as  one  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  in  this  ad~ 
ifstJicihg  period  of  the  worWs  civilization.  Nations,  like 
itidi  vidufflis',  ha  ve  a  charaeter.  The  date  of  the  latter  is 
eJoanted  by  years ;  that  of  the  forraei',  by  centuries. 
No  man  can  have  any  self-respec«,  who  is  not  solicitous 
about  liisi  posthumous  reputation.  No  marh  caii  be  a 
patriot  who  feels  neither  joy  nor  shame  at  the  idea  of 
the  h^ttor  or  the  infamy  which  his  age  and  his  country 
shall  leave  behind  them.  Nations,  like  individuals, 
have  characteristic  objects  of  ambition.  Greece  cov- 
eted the  arts  :  Rome  gloried  in  war ;  hni  liberty  has 
lieen  the  goddess  of  our  idolatry.  Amid  the  storms 
of  freedom  were  v/e  cradled  ;  in  the  struggles  of  free- 
dom have  our  joints  been  knit ;  on  the  rich  aliment 
of  freedom  have  grown  to  our  present  stature. 
With  a  somewhat  too  boastful  spirit,  perhaps,  have  we 
challenged  the  admiration  of  the  world  for  our  devo- 
tiot3  to  liberty  ;  but  an  enthusiasm  for  the  rights  of 
man  is  so  holy  a  passion^  that  even  its  excesses  are  not 
devoid  of  the  beautiful.  We  have  not  only  won  free- 
dom for  ourselves,  hut  we  have  taught  its  sact'ed  les- 
sons ta  oth<ers.  The  shout  of  "  Deatih  to  tyrants,  atid 
ipeedom  for  man  !  "  which  pealed  through  this  eduntry 
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Seventy  years  ago,  has  at  length  ref*.ched  across  the 
Atlantic  ;  and  whoever  has  given  an  attentive  ear  to 
the  sounds  which  have  come  back  to  us,  within  th« 
last  lew  months,  from  the  European  woild,  cannot  hav« 
failed  to  perceive  that  they  were  only  tiie  far-travelled 
;  ;echoes  of  the  An  erican  Declaration  of  Indei^ensdence. 
But  in  tae  divine  face  of  our  liberty  there  has  been 
Kiiie  fpulj  demoniac  feature.    Whenever  her  votaries 
wan  hi  approach  her  to  worship,  they  have  been  fain  to 
draw  a  vaW  over  one  part  of  her  visage,  to  conceal  its 
hideousness,  '  Whence  carne  this  deformity  on  her 
otherwise  fair  and  celestial  countenance  ?    Sad  is  the 
story,  but  it  niuist  be  told.    Her  mother  wag  a  vam- 
pire.   As  the  daughter  lay  helpless  in  her  arms,  tha 
beldam  tore  open  her  living  lesh,  and  feasted  upon, 
hiar  lifeblood.    Ilence  this  unsightly  wound,  that 
affrights  whoever  beholds  it.    But,  sir,  I  muat  leave 
diailying  with  these  ambiguous  metaphors.    Que  wants 
the  plain,  sinewy,  Saxon  tongue  to  tell  of  deeds  that 
should  have  shamed  devils.    Great  Britain  was  the" 
mother.    Her  American  colonies  were  the  daughter* 
The  mother  lusted  for  gold.    To  get  it,  sl^.e  made  part- 
nership with  robbery  and  death.    Shacikles,  chains, 
and  weapons  for  human  butchery,  were  her  outfit 
in  trade.    She  made  Africa  her  hunting-ground.  She 
made  its  people  her  prey,  and  the  unwilling  colonies 
her  market-place.    She  broke  into  the  Ethiop's  home, 
as  a  wolf  into  a  sheepfold  at  midnight.    She  set  the 
continent  a-tlame,  that  she  might  seize  .the  affrighted 
inhabitants  as  they  ran  shrieking  from  their  blazing 
hamlets.    The  aged  and  the  infant  she  left  for  the 
vultures ;  but  the  strong  men  and  the  strong  women 
she  drove,  scourged  and  bleeding,  to  the  shore.  Packed 
and  stowed  like  merchandise  between  unventilated. 
decks,  so  close  that  the  tempest  without  could  not 
rufile  the  pestileijtial  air  within,  the  voyage  was  begun. 
Once  a  day  the  hatches  were  opened,  to  receive  food 
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and  to  disgorge  the  dead.  Thousands  and  thousands 
df  corpses,  which  she  plunged  into  the  ocean  from  the 
Seeks  of  her  slave  ships,  she  counted  only  as  the  tare 
of  commerce.  The  bhie  monsters  of  the  deep  became 
familiar  with  her  pathway,  and,  not  more  remorseless 
ihmi  she,  they  shared  her  plunder.  At  length  the  ac- 
cursed vessel  reached  the  foreign  shore.  And  there, 
monsters  of  the  land,  fiercer  and  feller  than  any  that 
roam  the  watery  plains,  rewarded  the  robber  by  pur- 
chasing his  spoils. 

For  more  than  a  century  did  the  madness  of  this 
traffic  rage.  During  all  those  years,  the  clock  of  eter- 
nity never  counted  out  a  minute  that  did  not  witness 
the  cruel  death,  by  treachery  or  violence,  of  some  son 
or  daughter,  some  father  or  mother,  of  Africa.  The 
three  millions  of  slaves  that  now  darken  our  southern 
horizon  are  the  progeny  of  these  progenitors,  —  a 
doomed  race,  fated  and  suffering  from  sire  to  son.  But 
the  enormities  of  the  mother  country  did  not  pass 
^without  remonstrance.  Many  of  the  colonies  expos- 
tulated against,  and  rebuked  them.  The  New  Eng- 
land colonies,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  pre- 
sented to  the  throne  the  most  humble  and  suppliant 
petitions,  praying  for  the  abolition  of  the  trade.  The 
colonial  legislatures  passed  laws  against  it.  But  their 
petitions  were  spurned  from  the  throne.  Their  laws 
were  vetoed  by  the  governors.  In  informal  negotia- 
tions attempted  with  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  the 
friends  of  the  slave  were  made  to  understand  that  roy- 
alty turned  an  adder's  ear  to  their  prayers.  The  pro- 
foundest  feelings  of  lamentatio.i  and  abhorrence  were 
kindled  in  the  bosoms  of  his  western  subjects  by  this 
flagitious  conduct  of  the  king.  In  that  dark  catalogue 
of  crimes,  which  led  our  fathers  to  forswear  allegiance 
to  the  British  throne,  its  refusal  to  prohibit  the  slave 
trade  to  the  colonies  is  made  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent of  those  political  offences  which  are  said  to  "  de- 


fine  a  tyraiir."  In  the  original  draught  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  as  prepared  by  Mr.  Jefferson, 
this  crime  of  King  George  the  Third  is  set  forth  in  the 
following  words :  — 

*'  He  has  H'aged  cruel  war  against  human  nature  itself,  vio- 
lating its  most  sacred  rignts  of  life  and  liberty  in  the  persons 
of  a  distant  people  who  i  ver  ofiended  him,  captivating  and 
carr^'iug  them  into  slavery  in  another  hemiaphere,  or  to  incus 
a  miserable  death  in  their  transportation  thither.  This  piratic* 
cal  warfare,  the  opprobrium  of  infidel  powers,  is  the  warfare 
of  the  Christian  King  of  Great  Britain.  Determined  to 
keep  a  market  where  MEN  should  be  bought  and  sold,  he 
has  prostituted  his  negative  for  suppressing  every  legislative 
attempt  to  prohibit  or  to  restrain  this  execrable  commerce." 

Now,  if  the  King  of  Great  Britain  prostituted  hw 
negative  that  slavery  might  not  be  restricted,  what,  in 
after  times,  shall  be  said  of  those  who  prostitute  their 
affii-rtiative  that  it  may  be  extended  ?  Yet  it  is  now" 
proposed,  in  some  of  the  state  legislatures,  and  in  thi% 
Capitol,  to  do  precisely  the  same  thing,  in  regard  to  th^^^ 
Territory  of  Oregon,  which  was  done  by  Great  Brit- 
ain to  her  transatlantic  possessions ;  not  mer^  ly  to  legal- 
ize slavery  there,  but  to  prohibit  its  inhaMtants  froai 
prohibiting  it.  Though  three  thousand  miles  west  of 
Great  Britain,  she  had  certain  constitutional  rights  over 
us,  and  could  affect  our  destiny.  Though  the  mhab- 
itants  of  Oregon  are  three  thousand  miles  west  of  us, 
yet  we  have  certain  constitutional  rights  over  them, 
and  can  affect  their  destiny.  Great  Britain  annulled 
our  laws  for  prohibiting  slavery  j  we  propose  to  an- 
nul an  existing  law  of  Oregon  prohibiting  slavery. 
If  the  execrations  of  mankind  are  yet  too  feeble  and 
too  few  to  punish  Great  Britain  for  her  wickedness, 
what  scope,  what  fulness,  what  eternity  of  execratiou 
♦  and  anathema  will  be  a  sufficient  retribution  upon  us, 
if  we  volunteer  to  copy  her  example?  It  was  iti  the 
eighteenth  century  when  the  mother  country  thus 
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made  merchandise  of  human  buiiigs,  —  a  time  when 
Jiberty  was  a  forbidden  word  in  the  languages  of  Eu- 
rtjpe.  It  is  in  the  nineteenth  century  that  we  propose 
td  reeuact,  and  on  an  ampler  scale,  the  same  execrable 
villany,  —  a  time  when  liberty  is  the  rallying  cry  of 
all  Uhi'istendom.  So  great  has  been  the  progress  of 
Jiberal  ideas  within  the  last  century,  that  what  was 
yt^nial  at  its  beginning  is  unpardonable  at  its  close. 
To  drive  coflBLes  of  slaves  from  here  to  Oregon,  in  the 
nsiddie  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  more  infamous 
than  it  was  to  bring  cargoes  of  slaves  from  Africa  here, 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth.  Yet  such  is  the  pe- 
rfod  that  men  would  select  to  perpetuate  and  increase 
the  horrpis  of  this  traffic. 

Sir,  how  often,  on  this  floor,  have  indignant  remon- 
strances been  addressed  to  the  north,  for  agitating  the 
sabject  of  slavery  ?  How  often  have  we  at  the  north 
beeEt  told  that  we  were  inciting  insurrection,  foment- 
ing a  servile  war,  putting  the  black  man's  knife  to  the 
white  man's  throat.  The  air  of  this  hall  has  been 
Mledj  its  walls  have  been,  as  it  were,  sculptured,  by 
southern  eloquence,  with  images  of  devastated  towws^ 
of  murdered  men  and  ravished  women  ;  and,  as  a  de- 
fence against  the  iniquities  of  the  institution,  they 
have  universally  put  in  the  plea  that  the  calamity  was 
entailed  upon  them  by  the  mother  country,  that  it 
made  a  part  of  the  world  they  were  born  into,  and 
therefore  they  could  not  help  it.  I  have  always  been 
disposed  to  allow  its  full  weight  to  this  palliation, 
^t  if  they  now  insist  upon  perpetrating  against  the 
whole  western  world,  which  happens  at  present  to  be 
under  bur  control,  the  same  wrongs  which,  in  darker 
days,  Great  Britain  perpetrated  against  them,  they  will 
forfeit  every  claim  to  sympathy.  Sir,  here  is  a  test. 
Let  not  southern  men,  who  would  now  force  slavery 
upon  new  regions,  ever  deny  that  their  slavery  at  home 
19  &  chosen,  voluntary,  beloyed  crime. 
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But  let  us  look,  air,  at  the  moral  character  of  slavery* 
It  is  proposed  not  merely  to  continue  this  institiUioft 
where  it  now  exists,  but  to  extend  it  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  —  to  spread  it  over  the  vast  slopes  of  the  B.ocky 
Mounlains.  Sir,  the  conduct  of  governments,  like,  the 
conduct  of  individuals,  is  subject  to  the  laws  and  the 
retributions  of  Providence.  If,  therefore,  there  is  any 
ingredient  of  wrong  in  this  institution,  we  ought  not 
to  adopt  it,  or  to  permit  it,  even  though  it  should  pour 
wealth  in  golden  showers  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  land.  In  speaking  of  the  moral  character  of  sla- 
very, sir,  I  mean  to  utter  no  word  for  the  purpose  of 
wounding  the  feelingr.  of  any  man.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  mean  not  to  wound  the  cause  of  truth  by  ab- 
staining from  the  utterance  of  any  word  which  I  ought 
to  speak. 

The  institution  of  slavery  is  against  natural  right. 
Jurists,  from  the  time  of  Justinian  ;  orators,  from  the 
time  of  Cicero ;  poets,  from  the  time  of  Homer,  de- 
clare it  to  be  wrong.  The  writers  on  moral  or  ethical 
science,  —  the  expounders  of  the  law  of  nations  and 
of  God,  denounce  slavery  as  an  invasion  of  the 
rights  of  man.  They  find  no  warrant  for  it  in  th« 
eternal  principles  of  justice  and  equity ;  and  in  that 
great  division  v/hich  they  set  forth  between  right  and 
wrong,  they  arrange  slavery  in  the  catalogue  of  crime. 
All  the  noble5>t  instincts  of  human  nature  rebel  against 
it.  Whatever  has  been  taught  by  sage,  or  sang  by 
poet,  in  favor  of  freedom,  is  a  virtual  condemnafcion  of 
slavery.  Whenever  we  applaud  the  great  champiotie 
of  liberty,  who,  by  the  sacrifice  of  life  in  the  cause  of 
freedom,  have  won  the  homage  of  the  world  and  aifi 
immortality  of  fame,  we  record  the  testimony  of  oar 
hearts  against  slavery.  Wherever  patriotism  and  phi- 
lanthropy have  glowed  brightest ;  wherever  piety  -ajid 
a  devout  religious  sentiment  have  burned  most  fer- 
vently, there  has  been  the  most  decided  recogniticm  of 
the  universal  rights  of  man. 


Sir^  let  u<i^t»ly;/;3;  this  »iibjeot,.aiul  me  if  &lmwy  be 
j))^  moati  oomp(icf>  and  Q-^moesitmted^  andi  coif 
d^jtaed  syfttenn  of  wrong  which-  tha  depravity  of  nttais 
has  ever  invented,  Srlavery  is  said  to  have  had  its  ori- 
gio  in  war.  It  is  claimed  that  the  raptor  had  a  right 
to  take  the  life  of  his  c£^ptiv«  ;  and  th«t  if  he  spared 
th»X  life  he  made  it  his  own,  and  thus  acquiredi^^  a  eight 
\o  contfol  it.  I  deny  the  right  of  the  captor  to  she 
yf«  of.  hi»  captive  ;  and^  even  if  this  right  wiire  oow- 
badedy  1  deny  hi&.  right  to  the  life  o£  the:  cajWivej's 
offspring.  B«t  this  relation  between;  captor  and  caps- 
tiv©  preckides-  the  idea  o£  peace;  j  for  no  peace  can  be 
made  where  there  is  no  free  ageiQcy.  Peace',  being 
precluded,  it  follows  inevitably  that  the  state  of  war 
continues.  Hence',  the  state  of  slavery  is  a  state  of 
war ;  and  though  active  hostilities  may  have  ceasedj 
they  are  liable  to  break  out,  and  may  rightfally  break 
out,  at  any  moment.  How  long  must  our  fdiow-citi»- 
jseus,  who  were  enslaved  in  Algiers^  have  continued  in 
slavery,  before  they  would  have  lost  the  right  of 
cape  OP  of  resistance  ? 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia,  [Mr,  Bogogk,]  in  his 
speech  Usis  morning,  put  the  right  of  the  slaveholder 
npon  a  somewhat  different  ground.  He  said  a  man 
might  acquire  property  in  a  horse  before  the  existence 
of  civil  society,  by  catching  a  wild  one.  x^nd  so,  he 
added,  oue  man  might  acquire  pro{>erty  in  another 
man,  by  subduing  him  to  his  wi\h  The  superior  force 
gave  the  right,  whether  to  the  horse  or  to  the  man. 
Now,  if  this  be  so,  and  if  at  any  time  the  superior 
force  should  change  sides,  then  it  follows  inevitably 
that  the  relation  of  the  parties  might  be  rightfully 
changed  by  a  new  appeal  to  force. 

The  same  gentleman  claims  Bible  authority  for  sla- 
very. He  says,  "  I  see  slavery  there  tolerated,  I  had 
almost  said  inculcated.  I  see  such  language  as  this  : 
*  Both  thy  bondmen  and  thy  bondmaids  shall  be  of  the 


ilttalBteJt  tftat  are  wtttid  dbodt  you  ;  of  rtieWi  Shall! 
bttf  ?k>hdfneft  ttnd-  bondmaids ;  and!  ye  shall  fake  tUw^ 
as  an  inbieritiahce  for  3rour  children  sifter  you,  i«berit 
thetas  for  a  possession,' "  fice.  Boes  not  tho  gentleman 
know  tMt^,  by  the  sam«  authority,  the  laraebtish  slaves 
wet«  commanded'  to  diespoil  their  Egyptian  masters, 
imd  to  esscape  from  bondage  ?  Sumly  the  latte?  w  as- 
good  aa  amhority  as  the  ft^rmer.  If  the  gentleaian^s 
sr^dm<3rit  is  swund*,  he  ia  bound  to  advocatisi  a  repeal 
ot  the  act  of  1795?.  ff  the  gentlieiman's  argu?ttent  i& 
aduf id',  tiie  f4*e  smieaj  instead-  of  siJWendering  fugitive 
slaVies  to  their  nnasters,  are  bound  to  give  those  masters 
a  Hted  Sea  jieceptiou  and  embrace ;  and  the  escape  of 
thtt  children  of  Israel  into  Ganaau  is  a  direct  precedent 
for  the^^  underground  railroad  to  Canada; 

Both  the  gentienrian  from  Kontuftky,  [Mr.  Pr^nsh,] 
ySstierdiiy,  and  the  gentlertian  from  Virginia,  to-^day, 
spcke  rd^peatisidly,  and  without'  the  slightest  disetifirsiida" 
tion,  of  "  a'  slave  and  a  horse,"  a  slava  and  a  mttie/* 
dtc.  What  should'  w©  think,  sir,  of  a  tieacher  fbr  t-ur 
children,  or  even  of  a  tender  of  our  cattle,  who  did  not 
recognize  the  difference  between  men  and  mitteff, — 
between  humanity  and  hoi se-flesh  ?  What  should  \Ve 
think,  if^  on  opeciing  a  work,  claiming  to  be  a  scien- 
tific treatise  on  zooiogy,  We  should  find  the  author  to 
be  ignorant  of  the  difference  between  biped  and  quad- 
ruped, or  between  men  and  birds,  or  men  and  fishes? 
Yet  such  isrrors  would  be  trifling  compared  with  those 
which  have  been  made  through  all  this  debate.  They 
would  be  simple  errors  in  natural  history,  perhaps 
harmless ;  but  these  are  errore,  —  fatal  enrai-s,  —  ia  hu- 
manity and  Christian  ethics.  No,  sir;  all  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  slave  states  proves  that  they  do  not  tyeat, 
and  cannot  treat,  a  human  being  as  an  animal.  I  v/ill 
show  that  they  are  ever  trying  to  degrade  him  in$o  m 
animal,  although  they  cm  never  succeed. 

This  conscions  idea  that  the  state  of  slavery  is  a 
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state  of  war,  —  a  state  in  which  superior  force  keeps 
inferior  force  down,  —  develops  and  manifests  itself 
perpetually.  It  exhibits  itself  in  the  statute  books  of 
t)te  slave  states,  prohibiting  the  education  of  slaves, 
medfing  it  highly  penal  to  teach  them  so  much  as  the 
alphabet ;  dispersing  and  punishing  all  meetings  where 
they  come  together  in  quest  of  knowledge.  Look 
into  the  statute  books  of  the  free  states,  and  you  will 
find  law  after  law,  encouragement  after  encouragement, 
to  secure  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  Look  into  the 
statute  books  of  the  slave  states^  and  you  find  law- 
after  law,  penalty  after  penalty,  to  secure  the  extinc- 
tion of  knowledge.  Who  has  not  read  with  delight 
those  books  whiiJh  have  been  written,  both  in  England 
and  in  this  country,  entitled  "  The  Pursuit  of  jECnowl- 
edge  under  Difficulties,"  giving  the  biographies  of 
iUustrious  men,  who,  by  an  undaunted  arid  indomita- 
ble spirit,  had  risen  from  poverty  and  obscurity  to  the 


latohieyements  in  literature,  in  science,  and  in  morals  ? 
Yet  here,  in  what  we  call  republican  America,  are  fif- 
teen great  states,  vying  with  each  other  to  see  which 
will  bring  the  blackest  and  most  impervious  pall  of 
ignorance  over  three  millions  of  human  beings;  nay, 
which  can  do  most  to  stretch  this  pall  across  the  con- 
tinent,-from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

Is  not  knowledge  a  good  ?  Is  it  not  one  of  the  most 
precious  bounties  which  the  all-bountiful  Giver  has 
bestowed  upon  the  human  race  ?  Sir  John^  Herschel, 
possessed  of  ample  wealth,  his  capacious  mind  stored 
wUb  the  treasures  of  knowledge,  surrounded  by  the 
most  learned  society  in  the  most  cultivated  metropolis 
in  the  world,  says,  "  If  I  were  to  pray  for  a  tasie 
which  should  stand  me  irs  stead,  under  every  variety  of 
circumstances,  and  be  a  source  of  happiness  and  cheer- 
fulness to  me  through  life,  and  a  shield,  against  its  ills, 
bovever  things  might  go  amiss,  and  the  world  frown 


blessed  the  world  with  their 
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upon  me,  it  would  be  a  taste  for  rejiding."  Yet  it  is 
now  proposed  to  colonize  the  broad  regions  of  the 
west  vrith  millions  of  onr  fellow-beings,  who  shall 
never  be  able  to  read  a  book,  or  write  a  word  j  to 
whom  knowledge  shall  bring  no  delight  in  childhood, 
no  relief  in  the  weary  hours  of  sickness  or  convales- 
cence, no  solace  in  the  decrepitude  of  age ;  who  shall 
perceive  nothing  of  the  beauties  of  art,  who  shall  know 
nothing  of  the  wonders  of  science,  who  shall  never 
reach  any  lofty,  intellectual  conception  of  the  attri- 
butes of  their  great  Creator ;  —  deaf  to  all  the  hosan- 
nas  of  praise  which  nature  sings  to  her  Maker  ;  blind 
in  this  magnificent  temple  which  God  haj  builded. 

Sir,  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  attributes  of  man  that 
he  can  derive  knowledge  from  his  predecessors.  We 
possess  the  accumulated  learning  of  ages.  From 
ten  thousand  confluent  streams,  the  river  of  trnth, 
widened  and  deepened,  has  come  down  to  us ;  and  it 
is  among  ouf  choicest  delights,  that  if  we  can  add  to 
its  volume,  as  it  rolls  on,  it  will  bear  a  richer  freight 
of  blessings  to  our  successors.  Bat  it  is  here  proposed 
to  annul  this  beneficent  law  of  nature ;  to  repel  this 
proffered  bounty  of  Heaven.  It  is  proposed  to  create 
a  race  of  men,  to  whom  all  the  lights  of  experience 
shall  be  extinguished;  whose  hundredth  generation 
shall  be  as  ignoremt  and  as  barbarous  as  its  first. 

Sir,  I  hold  all  voluntary  ignorance  to  be  a  crime ;  I 
hold  all  enforced  ignorance  to  be  a  greater  crime. 
Knowledge  is  essential  to  all  rational  enjoyment  ,*  it  is 
essential  to  the  full  and  adequate  performance  of  every 
duty.  Whoever  intercepts  knowledge,  therefore,  on 
its  passage  to  a  human  soul ;  whoever  strikes  down 
the  hand  that  is  outstretched  to  grasp  it,  is  guilty  of 
one  of  the  most  heinous  of  offences.  Add  to  your 
virtue  knowledge,  says  the  apostle ;  but  here  the  com- 
mand is,  Be-cloud  and  be-little  by  ignorance  whatever 
viitae  you  may  possess. 
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Sir,  let  me  justify  the  earnestness  of  these  expres- 
sions by  describing  the  transition  of  feeling  through 
which  I  have  lately  passed.  I  come  from  a  commii= 
riity  where  knowledge  ranks  next  to  virtue  in  the  clas- 
Si  ji  \tion  of  blessings.  On  the  tenth  day  of  April  last, 
the  day  before  I  left  home  for  this  place,  I  attended 
the  dedication  of  a  schoolhouse  in  Boston  wnich  had 
cost  $70,000.  The  mayor  presided,  and  much  of  the 
intelligence  and  worth  of  the  city  was  present  on  the 
occasion.  I  see  by  a  paper  which  I  have  this  day  re- 
ceived, that  another  schoolhouse,  in  the  same  city,  was 
dedicated  on  Monday  of  the  present  week.  It  was 
there  stated  by  the  mayor  that  the  cost  of  the  city 
schoolhouses  which  had  been  completed  within  the 
last  three  months  was  $200,000.  On  Tuesday  of 
this  week,  a  new  high  schoolhouse  in  the  city  of  Cam- 
bridge was  dedicated.  Mr.  Everett,  the  president  of 
Harvard  College,  was  present,  and  addressed  the  as- 
sembly in  a  long,  and,  I  need  not  add,  a  most  beauti- 
ful speech.  That  schoolhouse,  with  two  others  to  be 
dedicated  within  a  week,  will  have  cost  $25,000. 
Last  week,  in  the  neighboring  ciiy  of  Chmlestown,  a 
new  high  schoolhouse,  of  a  most  splendid  and  costly 
character,  was  dedicated  by  the  mayor  and  city  gov- 
ernment, by  clergy  and  laity.  But  it  is  not  mayors 
of  cities  and  presidents  of  colleges  alone  that  engage 
in  the  work  of  consecrating  temples  of  education  to 
the  service  of  the  young.  Since  I  have  been  here, 
the  governor  of  the  commonwealth,  Mr.  Briggs,  went 
to  Newburyport,  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  to  attend 
the  dedication  of  a  schoolhouse  which  cost  $25,000. 
On  a  late  occasion,  when  the  same  excellent  chief 
magistrate  travelled  forty  miles  to  attend  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  schoolhouse  in  the  country,  some  speaker 
congratulated  the  audience  becatise  the  governor  of 
the  commonwealth  had  come  down  from  the  executive 
chsir  to  honor  the  occasion.    " No,"  said  he,  "I  have 
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come  up  to  the  occasion  to  be  honored  hy  it."  Within 
the  last  year,  $200j000  have  been  given  by  individu- 
als to  Harvard  College.  Within  a  little  longer  time 
than  this,  the  other  two  colleges  in  the  state  have  re- 
ceived, together,  a  still  larger  endowment  from  indi- 
viduals or  the  state. 

These  measures  are  part  of  a  great  system  which 
wo  are  carrying  on  for  the  elevaJion  of  the  race.  Last 
year,  the  voters  of  Massachusetts,  in  their  respective 
towns,  voluntarily  taxed  themselves  about  a  million 
of  dollars  for  the  support  of  Common  Schools.  We 
have  an  old  law  on  the  statute  book,  requiring  towns 
to  tax  themselves  for  the  support  of  public  schools; 
but  the  people  have  long  since  lost  sight  of  this 
law  in  the  munificence  of  their  contributions.  Mas- 
sachusetts is  now  erecting  a  reform  school  for  vagrant 
and  exposed  children,  —  so  many  of  whom  come  to 
us  from  abroad,  —  which  will  cost  the  state  more  thaa 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  An  unknown  individual 
has  given  twenty  thousand  dollars  tow^^^ds  it.  We 
educate  all  our  deaf  and  dumb  and  blim  An  appro- 
priation was  made  by  the  last  legislature  tc  establish  a 
school  for  idiots,  in  imitation  of  those  beautiful  insti- 
tutions in  Paris,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  Berlin,  where 
the  most  revolting  and  malicious  of  this  deplorable 
class  are  tamed  into  docility,  made  lovers  of  order  and 
neatness,  and  capable  of  performing  many  valuable 
services.  The  future  teacher  of  this  school  is  now 
abroad,  preparing  himself  for  his  work.  A  few  years 
ago,  Mr.  Everett,  the  present  president  of  Harvard 
College,  then  governor  of  the  commonwealth,  spoke 
the  deep  convictions  of  Massachusetts  people,  when,  in 
a  public  address  on  education,  he  exhorted  the  fathers 
and  mothers  of  Massachusetts  in  the  following  wocds : 
"  Save,"  said  he,  "  save,  spare,  scrape,  stint,  starve,  do 
any  thing  but  steal,"  to  educate  your  children.  And 
Doctor  Howe,  the  noble-hearted  director  of  the  lasti- 
6* 
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tatiou  for  the  Blind,,  lately  uttered  the  deepest  senii- 
menis  of  our  citizens,  when,  in  speaking  of  our  duties 
to  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  idiotic,  he 
said,  "  The  sight  of  any  human  being  left  to  brutish 
ignorance  is  always  demoralizing  to  the  beholders. 
There  floats  not  upon  the  stream  of  iitle  a  wreck  of 
humanity  so  utterly  shattered  and  crippled,  but  that 
its  signals  of  distress  should  challenge  attention  and 
command  assistance." 

Sir,  it  was  all  glowing  and  fervid  with  sentiments 
like  these,  that,  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  entered  this  House, 
—  sentiments  transfused  into  my  soul  from,  without, 
even  if  I  had  no  vital  spark  of  nobleness  to  kindle 
them  within.  Imagine,  then,  my  strong  revulsion  of 
feeling,  when  the  first  set,  elaborate  speech  which  I 
heard,  was  that  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  pro- 
posing to  extend  ignorance  to  the  uttermost  bounds  of 
this  republic,  —  to  legalize  it,  to  enforce  it,  to  necessi- 
tate it,  and  make  it  eternal.  Since  him,  many  others 
have  advocated  the  same  abhorrent  doctrine.  Not  sat- 
isfied with  dooming  a  whole  race  of  our  fellow- beings 
to  mental  darkness,  impervious  and  everlasting,  —  not 
satisfied  with  drawing  this  black  curtain  of  ignorance 
between  man  and  nature,  between  the  human  soul  and 
its  God,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Rio  Grande,  across 
half  the  continent,  —  they  desire  to  increase  this  race 
ten,  twenty  millions  more,  and  to  unfold  and  spread 
out  this  black  curtain  across  the  other  half  of  the  con- 
tinent. When,  sir,  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  men 
advocate  measures  like  this,  it  is  no  figure  of  speech 
to  say  that  their  words  are  the  clankings  of  multitudi- 
nous fetters ;  each  gesture  of  their  arms  tears  human 
flesh  with  ten  thousand  whips ;  each  exhalation  of 
their  breath  spreads  clouds  of  moral  darkness  from 
horizon  to  horizon. 

Twenty  years  ago,  a  sharp  sensatio  ^  Tan  through  the 
nerves  of  the  civilized  world,  at  the  story  of  a  young 


man  named  Caspar  Hauser,  found  in  the  city  of  Nraem'- 
berg,,  in  Bavaria,  Though  sixteen  or  seventeen  years 
of  ag.e>  he  could  not  walk  nor  talk.  He  heard  without 
nnderstandinp; :  he  saw  without  perceiving;  he  moved 
without  definite  purpose.  It  was  the  soul  ot  an  infant 
in  the  body  of  an  adult.  After  he  had  learned  to 
speak,  he'  related  that,  from  his  earliest  recollection, 
he  had  always  been  kept  in  a  hole  so  small,  that  he 
eonld  not  stretch  out  his  limbs^  where  he  saw  no 
ligbt^  heard  no  sound,  nor  even  witnessed  the  face  of 
the  atsjendan't  who  brought  him  his  scanty  food.  For 
many  years  conjecture  was  rife  concerning  his  history, 
and  all  Germany  was  searched  to  discover  his  origin. 
After  a  long  period  of  fruitless  inquiry  and  specula- 
tion,, public  opinion  settled  down  into  the  belief  that 
he  was  the  victim  of  some  great  unnatural  crime ; 
that  lie  was  the  heir  to  some  throne,  and  had  been 
sequestered  by  ambition  ;  or  the  inheritor  of  vast 
wealth,  and  had  been  hidden  away  by  cupidity  ;  or 
the  offspring  of  criminal  indulgence,  and  had  been 
buried  alive  to  avoid  exposure  and  shame.  A  German, 
Von  Peuerbach,  published  an  account  of  Caspar,  en- 
titled "  The  Example  of  a  Crime  on  the  Life  of  the 
Soul."  But  why  go  to  Europe  t&  be  thrilled  with  the 
pathos  of  a  human  being  shrouded  from  the  light  of 
nature,  and  cut  off  from  a  knowledge  of  duty  and  of 
God  ?  To-day,  in  this  boasted  land  of  light  and  lib- 
erty, there  are  three  million  Caspar  Hausers ;  and,  as 
if  this  were  not  enough,  it  is  proposed  to  multiply 
their  number  tenfold,,  and  to  fill  up  all  the  western 
world  with  these  proofs  of  human  avarice  and  guilt. 
It  is  proposed  that  we  ourselves  should  create  and 
should  publish  to  the  world,  not  one,  but  untold  mil- 
lions of  "  Examples  of  a  Crime  on  the  Life  of  the 
<S<Mti,"  It  is  proposed  that  the  self-styled  freemen,  the 
self-styled  Chrisiians;  of  fifteen  great  states  in  this 
Amecican  Uniotty  t^all  engage  in  the  work  of  procre- 
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ating,  rearing,  and  selling  Caspar  Hausers,  often  frorn 
their  own  loins ;  and  if  any  further  development  of 
soul  or  of  body  is  allowed  to  the  American  victims 
than  was  permitted  to  the  Bavarian  child,  it  is  only 
because  such  development  will  increase  their  market 
value  at  the  barracoons.  It  is  not  from  any  difference 
of  motive,  but  only  the  better  to  insure  that  motive's 
indulgence.  The  slave  child  must  be  allowed  to  use 
his  limbs,  or  how  could  he  drudge  out  his  life  in  the 
service  of  his  master?  The  slave  infant  must  be 
taught  to  walk,  or  how,  under  ike  thadow  of  this 
ihrice-giorious  Capitol^  could  he  join  a  cofflf.  for  New 
Orleans  ? 

I  know,  sir,  that  it  has  been  said,  within  a  short  time 
past,  that  Caspar  Hauser  was  an  impostor,  and  his  story 
a  fictio...  Would  to  God  that  this  could  ever  be  said 
of  his  fellow-victims  in  America ! 

For  another  reason  slavery  is  an  unspeakable  wrong. 
The  slave  is  debarred  from  testifying  against  a  white 
man.  The  courts  will  not  hear  him  as  a  witness.  By 
the  principles  of  the  common  law,  if  any  man  suffers 
violence  at  the  hands  of  another,  he  can  prefer  his 
complaint  to  magistrates,  or  to  the  grand  juries  of  the 
courts,  who  are  bound  to  give  him  redress.  Hence 
the  law  is  said  to  hold  up  its  shield  before  every  man 
for  his  protection.  It  surrounds  him  in  the  fowded 
street  and  in  the  solitary  place.  It  guards  his  treas- 
ures with  greater  vigilance  than  locks  or  iron  safes ; 
and  against  meditated  aggressions  upon  himself,  his 
wife,  or  his  children,  it  fastens  his  doors  every  nighJ. 
more  securely  than  triple  bolts  of  brass.  But  all  these 
sacred  protections  are  denied  to  the  slave.  While  sub- 
jected to  the  law  of  force,  he  is  shut  out  from  the  law 
of  right.  To  suffer  injury  is  his,  but  never  to  obtain 
redress.  For  personal  cruelties,  for  stripes  that  shiver 
his  flesh,  and  blows  that  break  his  bones,  for  robbery 
or  for  murder,  neither  he  nor  his  friends  can  have  pre- 
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ventive,  remedy,  or  recompense.  The  father,  who  is 
a  slave,  may  see  son  or  daughter  scored,  mangled,  mu- 
tilated, or  ravished  before  his  eyes,  and  he  must  be 
dumb  as  a  sheep  before  its  shearers.  The  wife  may 
be  dishonored  in  the  presence  of  the  husband,  and,  if 
he  remonstrates  or  rebels,  the  miscreant  who  could  burn 
with  the  lust  will  burn  not  less  fiercely  with  a  ven- 
geance to  be  glutted  upon  his  foiler. 

Suppose,  suddenly,  by  some  disastrous  change  in 
the  order  of  nature,  an  entire  kingdom  or  community 
were  to  be  enveloped  in  total  darkness,  —  to  have  no 
day,  no  dawn,  but  midnight  evermore  !  Into  what 
infinite  forms  of  violence  and  wrong  would  the  de- 
praved passions  of  the  human  heart  spring  up,  when 
no  longer  restrained  by  the  light  of  day,  and  the  dan- 
gers of  exposure !  So  far  as  legal  rights  against  his 
oppressors  are  concerned,  the  slave  lives  in  such  a 
world  of  darkness.  A  hundred  of  his  fellows  may 
stand  around  him  and  witness  the  wrongs  he  suffers, 
but  not  one  of  them  can  appeal  to  jury,  magistrate,  or 
judge,  for  punishment  or  redress.  The  wickedest 
white  man,  in  a  company  of  slaves,  bears  a  charmed 
life.  There  is  not  one  of  the  fell  passions  that  rages 
in  his  bosom  which  he  cannot  indulge  with  wanton- 
ness and  to  satiety,  and  the  court  has  no  ears  to  hear 
the  complaint  of  the  victim.  How  dearly  does  every 
honorable  man  prize  character !  The  law  denies  the 
slave  a  character  ;•  for,  however  traduced,  legal  vindi- 
cation is  impossible. 

And  yet,  infinitely  flagrant  as  the  anomaly  is,  the 
slave  is  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  land  for  all  of- 
fences which  he  may  commit  against  others,  though 
he  is  powerless  to  protect  himself  by  the  same  law 
from  offences  which  others  may  commit  against  him. 
He  may  suffer  all  wrong,  and  the  courts  will  not 
hearken  to  his  testimony ;  but  for  the  first  wrong  he 
does,  the  same  courts  inflict  their  severest  punishments 
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upon  him.  This  is  the  reciprocity  of  slave  law,  —  to 
be  forever  liable  to  be  proved  guilty,  but  never  able  to 
prove  himself  innocent ;  to  be  subject  to  all  punish- 
ments, but,  through  his  own  oath,  to  no  protection. 
Hear  what  is  said  by  the  highest  judicial  tribunal 
of  South  Carolina :  "  Although  slaves  are  held  to  be 
the  absolute  property  of  their  owners,  yet  they  have 
the  .power  of  committing  crin'es."  — 2d  Nott  and 
McCord's  Rep.,  p.  179.  A  negro  is  so  far  amenable 
to  the  common  law,  that  he  may  be  one  of  three  to 
constitute  the  number  necessary  to  make  a  riot,  —  \st 
Bay^s  Rep.,  358.  By  the  laws  of  the  same  state,  a 
negro  may  be  himself  stolen,  and  he  has  no  redress ; 
but  if  he  steals  a  negro  from  another,  he  shall  be  hung. 
—  2d  Nott  and  McCord's  Rep,,  179.  [An  example 
of  this  penalty  suffered  by  a  slave.]  This  is  the  way 
that  slave  legislatures  and  slave  judicatories  construe 
the  command  of  Christ,  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  also  the  same  unto 
them."  Nay,  by  the  laws  of  some  of  the  slave  states, 
where  master  and  slave  are  engaged  in  a  joint  act,  the 
slave  is  indictable,  while  the  master  is  not. 

What  rights  are  more  sacred  or  more  dear  to  us  than 
the  conjugal  and  the  parental  ?  No  savage  nation, 
however  far  removed  fro'  ^  the  frontiers  of  civilization, 
has  ever  yet  been  disco  .red,  where  these  rights  were 
unknown  or  unhonored.  The  beasts  of  the  forest  feel 
and  respect  them,  li  is  only  in  the  land  of  slaves  that 
they  are  blotted  out  and  annihilated. 

Slavery  is  an  unspeakable  wrong  to  the  conscience. 
The  word  "  conscience  "  conveys  a  complex  idea.  It 
includes  conscientiousness ;  that  is,  the  sentiment  or 
instinct  of  right  and  wrong ;  and  also  intelligence, 
which  is  the  guide  of  this  sentiment.  Conscience^ 
then,  implies  both  the  desire  or  impulse  to  do  right,  and 
also  a  knowledge  of  what  is  right.  Nature  endows  us 
with  the  sentiment,  but  the  knowledge  we  must  ao* 
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quire.  Hence  we  speak  of  a;V  ''  enlightened  con- 
science," meaning  thereby  not  only  the  moral  sense,  bu£ 
that  knowledge  of  circumstances,  rel?itions,  tendencies 
and  results,  wiiich  is  necessary  in  order  to  guide  the 
moral  sense  to  just  conclusions.  Each  of  these  elements 
is  equally  necessary  to  enable  a  man  to  feel  rightly  and 
to  act  rightly.  Mere  knowledge,  without  the  moral 
sense,  can  take  no  cognizance  of  the  everlasting  dis- 
tinctions between  right  and  wrong  ;  and  so  the  blind 
instinct,  unguided  by  knowledge,  will  be  forever  at 
fault  in  its  conclusions.  The  two  were  made  to  coexist 
and  operate  together  by  Him  who  made  the  human 
souL  But  the  impious  hand  of  man  divorces  these 
twin  capacities,  wherevek'  it  denies  knowledge.  If  one 
of  thesv^  coordinate  powers  in  the  mental  realm  be  an- 
nulled by  the  legislature,  it  may  be  called  law  ;  but  it 
is  repugnant  to  every  law  and  attribute  of  God. 

But,  not  satisfied  with  having  invaded  the  human 
soul,  and  annihilated  one  of  its  most  sacred  attributes, 
in  the  persons  of  three  millions  of  our  fellow-men  ;  not 
satisfied  with  having  killed  the  conscience,  as  fai'  as  it 
can  be  killed  by  human  device,  and  hulnaR  force,  in 
an  entire  race  ;  we  are  now  invoked  to  multiply  that 
race,  to  extend  it  over  regions  yet  unscathed  by  its  ex- 
istence, and  there  to  call  into  being  other  millions  of 
men,  upon  whose  souis,  and  upon  the  souls  of  whose 
posterity,  the  same  unholy  spoliation  shall  be  commit- 
ted forever. 

Slavery  is  an  unspeakable  wrong  to  the  religions 
nature  of  man.  The  dearest  and  most  precious  of  all 
human  rights  is  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  mat- 
ters of  religion.  I  am  interested  in  nothing  else  so 
much  as  in  the  attributes  of  my  Creator,  and  in  the 
relations  which  he  has  established  between  nie  and 
himself,  for  time  and  for  eternity.  To  investigate 
for  myself  these  relations,  and  their  momentous  conse- 
quences ;  to  "  search  the  Scriptures ;  "  to  explore  the 
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works  of  God  in  the  outward  and  visible  universe  ;  to 
ask  counsel  of  the  sages  and  divines  of  the  ages  gone 
by,  —  these  are  rights  which  it  would  be  sacrilege  in 
me  to  surrender ;  which  it  is  a  worse  sacrilege  in  any 
human  being  or  human  government  to  usurp.  Yet,  by 
denying  education  to  the  slave,  you  destroy  not  merely 
the  nght^  but  the  power,  of  personal  examination  in 
regard  to  all  that  most  nearly  concerns  the  soul's  inter- 
ests. Who  so  base  as  not  to  reverence  the  mighty 
champions  of  religious  freedom,  in  days  when  the 
dungeon,  the  rack,  and  the  fagot  were  the  arguments 
of  a  government  theology  ?  Who  does  not  reverence, 
I  say,  Wicklifie,  Huss,  Luther,  and  the  whole  army  of 
martyrs  whose  blood  reddened  the  axe  of  English  in- 
tolerance ?  Yet  it  was  only  for  this  right  of  private 
judgment,  for  this  independence  of  another  man's 
control  in  religious  concernments,  that  the  godlike 
champions  of  religious  liberty  perilled  themselves  and 
perished.  Yet  it  is  this  very  religious  despotism  over 
millions  of  men  which  it  is  now  proposed,  not  to 
destroy,  but  to  create.  It  is  proposed  not  to  break  old 
fetters  and  cast  them  away,  but  to  forge  new  ones  and 
rivet  them  on.  Sir,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  I  have  seen  the  axes,  tho 
chains,  and  other  horrid  implements  of  death,  by  which 
the  great  defenders  of  freedom  for  the  soul  were 
brought  to  their  final  doom,  —  by  which  political  and 
religious  liberty  was  cloven  down;  but  fairer  and 
lovelier  to  the  view  were  axe  and  chain,  and  all  the 
ghastly  implements  of  death  ever  invented  by  religious 
bigotry  or  civil  despotism  to  wring  and  torture  freedom 
out  of  the  soul  of  man ;  —  fairer  and  lovelier  were  they 
all  than  the  parchment  roll  of  this  House  on  which 
Bhal!  be  inscribed  a  law  for  profaning  one  additional 
foot  of  American  soil  with  the  curse  of  slavery. 
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After  the  above  speech  was  delivered,  I  was  referred 
to  a  Tract,  written  by  a  Tirginian,  on  the  subject  of 
slavery ;  and,  by  the  politeness  of  its  author,  I  have 
since  obtained  a  copy  of  it.  It  is  entitled,  "  Address 
to  the  People  of  West  Virginia  ;  showing  that  Slavery 
is  injurious  to  the  public  welfare,  aiid  that  it  may  be 
gradually  abolished,  without  detriment  to  the  rights 
and  interests  of  Slaveholders.  By  a  Slaveholder  of 
West  Virginia.  Lexington :  R.  C.  Noel.  1847."  This 
Address  was  written  by  the  Rev.  Henry  RufFner,  D.  D., 
president  of  Lexington  College,  Lexington,  Ya.  Some 
of  the  passages  of  this  Address  are  so  striking ;  it  is 
throughout  so  corroborative  of  one  of  the  arguments 
contained  in  the  speech  ;  and  coming,  as  it  does,  from 
a  Virginian,  an  eye-witness  of  the  effects  of  slavery, 
and  a  holder  of  slaves,  that  I  have  thought  it  would  be 
useful  to  append  them.  The  extracts,  of  course,  are  not, 
as  here,  consecutive. 

Nowhere,  since  time  began,  have  the  two  systennis  of 
slave  labor  and  free  labor  been  subjected  to  so  fair  and  so  de- 
cisive a  trial  of  their  eflects  on  public  prosperity  as  in  these 
United  States.  Here  the  two  systems  have  worked  side  by 
side  for  ages,  under  such  equal  circumstances,  both  political 
and  physical,  and  with  such  ample  time  and  opportunity  for 
each  to  work  out  its  proper  effects,  that  all  must  admit  the  ex- 
periment to  be  now  complete,  and  the  result  decisive.  No 
man  of  common  sense,  who  has  observed  this  result,  can 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  system  of  free  labor  promotes 
the  growth  and  prosperity  of  states  iu  a  much  higher  degree 
than  the  system  of  slave  labor.  In  the  first  settlement  of  a 
country,  when  labor  is  scarce  and  dear,  slavery  may  give  a 
temporary  impulse  to  improvement ;  but  even  this  is  not  the 
case,  except  in  warm  climates,  and  where  free  men  are  scarce 
and  either  sickly  or  lazy ;  and  when  we  have  said  this,  we 
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h*v«  said  all  that  experience  m  the  United  States  warrants  us 
to  say,  in  favor  of  the  policy  of  employing  slave  labor. 

It  is  the  common  remark  of  all  who  have  travelled  through 
tho  United  States,  that  the  free  states  and  the  slave  states 
exhibit  a  striking  contrast  in  their  appearance.  In  the  older 
free  states  are  seen  all  the  tokens  of  prosperity  ;  —  a  dense 
and  increasing  population  ;  thriving  villages,  towns,  and  cities ; 
a  neat  and  productive  agricultare,  growing  manufactures,  and 
active  commerce. 

la  the  older  parts  of  the  slave  states,  —  with  a  few  local 
exceptions, —  are  seen,  on  the  contrary,  too  evident  signs  of 
stagnation,  or  of  positive  decay ;  —  a  sparse  population,  a 
slovenly  cultivation  spread  over  vast  fields  that  are  wearing  out, 
among  others  already  worn  out  and  desolate ;  villages  and  towns, 
"  few  smd  far  between,"  rarely  growing,  often  decaying,  some- 
times mere  remnants  of  what  they  were,  sometimes  deserted 
ruins,  haunted  only  by  owls ;  generally  no  manufactures^  nor 
even  trades,  except  the  indispensable  few;  commerce  and 
navigation  abandoned,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  people  of  the 
free'  states ;  and  generally,  instead  of  the  stir  and  bustle  of 
industry,  a  dull  and  dreamy  stillness,  broken,  if  broke  at  all, 
only  by  the  wordy  brawl  of  politics. 

New  England  and  the  middle  states  of  New  York,  New- 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  contained,  in  1790,  1,968,000  in- 
habitants, and  in  1840,  6,760,000 ;  having  gained,  in  this  pe- 
riod, 243  per  cent. 

The  four  old  slave  states  had,  in  1790,  a  popalation  of 
1,478,000,  and  in  1840,  of  3,279,000 ;  liaving  gamed,  in  the 
same  period,  122  per  cent.,  just  about  half  as  much,  in  pro> 
portion,  as  the  free  states.  They  ought  to  have  gained  about 
twice  as  much ;  for  they  had  at  first  only  seven  inhabitants  to 
the  square  mile,  when  the  free  states  not  only  had  upwards  of 
twelve,  but,  on  the  whole,  much  inferior  advantages  of  soil  and 
climate.  Even  cold,  Iwirren  New  England,  though  more  than 
twice  as  thickly  peopled,  grew  in  population  at  a  faster  rate 
than  these  old  slave  states. 

About  half  the  territory  of  these  old  slave  states  is  new 
country,  and  has  comparatively  few  slaves.  On  this  part  the 
increase  of  population  has  chiefly  taken  place.  On  the  old 
slave-labored  lowlands,  a  singular  phenomena  has  appeared  ; 
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there,  within  the  bounds  of  these  rapidly  growiag  United 
States,  —  yes,  tliere,  population  has  been  long  at  a  stand  ; 
yes,  over  wide  regions, — eapecially  in  Virginia,  —  it  has  de- 
clined, and  a  new  wilderness  is  gaining  upon  the  cultivated 
land !  What  has  done  this  work  of  desolation  ?  Not  war, 
nor  pestilence  ;  not  oppression  of  rulers,  civil  or  ecclesiatsti* 
cal ;  but  slavery ,  a  curse  more  destructive  in  its  effects  than 
any  of  them.  It  were  hard  to  find,  in  old  king-ridden,  priest* 
ridden,  overtaxed  Europe,  so  large  a  country,  where,  within 
twenty  yeara  past,  such  a  growing  poverty  and  desolation  have 
appeared. 

It  is  in  the  last  period  of  ten  years,  from  1830  to  1840,  that 
this  consuming  plague  of  slavery  has  shown  its  v/orst  effects 
in  the  old  Southern  States,  Including  the  increase  in  their 
newly-settled  and  western  counties,  they  gained  in  population 
only  7^  per  cent. ;  while  cold,  barren,  thickly  peopled  New 
England  gained  15,  and  the  old  Middle  States  26  per  cent. 
East  Virginia  actually  fell  off  26,000  in  population;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  Richmond  and  one  or  two  other  towns, 
her  population  continues  to  decline.  Old  Virgin'a  was  the 
first  to  sow  this  land  of  ours  with  slavery  ;  she  is  also  the  first 
to  reap  the  full  harvest  of  destruction.  Her  lowland  neigh- 
bors of  Maryland  and  the  Carolinas  were  not  lar  behind  at 
the  seeding ;  nor  are  they  far  behind  at  the  ingathering  of 
desolation. 

Let  us  take  the  rich  and  beautiful  State  of  Kentucky,  com- 
pared with  her  free  neighbor  Ohio.  The  slaves  of  Kentucky 
have  composed  less  than  a  fourth  part  of  her  population.  But 
mark  their  effect  upon  the  comparative  growth  of  the  stsite. 
In  the  year  1800,  Kentucky  contained  221,000  inbabitautB, 
and  Ohio,  45,000.  In  forty  years,  the  population  of  Kentucky 
had  risen  to  780,000 ;  that  of  Ohio  to  1,519,000.  This  won- 
derful difference  could  not  be  owing  to  any  natural  superiof  iiy 
of  the  Ohio  country.  Kentucky  is  nearly  as  large,  nearly  as 
fertile,  and  quite  equal,  in  other  gifts  of  nature.  She  had 
greatly  the  advantage,  too,  in  the  outset  of  this  forty  years' . 
race  of  population.  She  started  with  5^  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile,  and  came  out  with  20 :  Ohio  started  with  one  in- 
habitant to  the  square  mile,  and  came  out  with  38.  Kentucky 
had  full  possession  of  her  territory  at  the  beginning.  Much 
of  Ohio  was  then,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  in  poeses- 
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aion  of  the  Indians.  Oliio  is  by  this  lime  considerabl)''  more 
than  twice  as  thickly  peopled  as  Kentucky  ;  yet  she  still  gains, 
both  by  I'atural  increase  and  by  the  influx  of  emigrants  ; 
while  Kentucky  has  for  twenty  years  been  receiving  much 
fewer  emigrants  than  Ohio,  and  multitudes  of  her  citizens  have 
been  yearly  moving  off  to  newer  and  yet  newer  countries. 

Compai'e  this  natural  increase  with  the  census  returns,  and 
it  appears  that,  in  the  ten  years  from  1830  to  1840,  Virginia 
lost  by  emigration  no  fewer  than  375,000  of  her  people,  of 
whom  East  Virginia  lost  304,000,  and  West  Virginia  71,000. 
At  this  rate  Virginia  supplies  the  west  every  ten  years  with  a 
population  equal  in  number  to  the  population  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi  in  1840 ! 

Sonae  Virginia  politicians,  proudly,  —  yes,  proudly,  fellow- 
citizens,  —  call  our  old  commonwealth  The  Mother  of  States  ! 
These  enlightened  patriots  might  pay  her  a  still  higher  com- 
pliment, by  calling  her  The  Grandmother  of  States.  For  our 
part,  we  are  grieved  and  mortified  to  think  of  the  lean  and 
haggard  condition  of  our  venerable  mother.  Her  black  chil- 
dren have  sucked  her  so  dry,  that  now,  for  a  long  time  past, 
she  has  not  milk  enough  for  her  offspring,  either  black  or 
white. 

She  has  sent,  —  or  we  should  rather  say,  she  has  driven,  — 
from  her  soil  at  least  one  third  of  all  the  emigrants  who  have 
gone  from  the  old  states  to  the  new.  More  than  another  third 
have  gone  from  the  other  old  slave  states.  Many  of  these 
multitudes,  who  have  left  the  slave  states,  have  shunned  the 
regions  of  slavery,  and  settled  in  the  free  countries  of  the 
w^est.  These  were  generally  industrious  and  enterprising 
^vhite  tnea,  who  found,  by  sad  experience,  that  a  country  of 
slaves  was  not  the  country  for  them.  It  is  a  truth,  a  certain 
truth,  that  slavery  drives  free  laborers,  — farmers,  mechanics^ 
and  €tU,  and  some  of  the  best  of  them  too,  —  out  of  the  couU' 
try,  and  JiUs  their  places  with  negroes. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  slave  labor  is  better  adapted 
to  agriculture  than  to  any  other  branch  of  industry ;  and  that, 
if  not  good  for  agriculture,  it  is  really  good  for  nothing. 

Therefore,  since  in  agriculture  slave  labor  is  proved  to  be 
far  less  productive  than  free  labor,  slavery  is  demonstrated 
to  be  not  only  unproftable,  but  deeply  injurious  to.  the  public 
prosperity. 
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We  do  not  mean  that  slave  labor  can  never  ea.a  any  thing 
for  him  that  employs  it.  The  question  is  between  free  iabor 
and  slave  labor.  He  that  chooses  to  employ  a  sort  ot'  labor 
that  yields  only  half  as  much  to  the  hand  as  another  sort 
would  yield,  makes  a  choice  that  is  not  only  unprofitable,  but 
deeply  injurious  to  his  interest. 

Agriculture  in  the  slave  states  may  be  characterized  in 
general  by  two  epithets,  extensive,  exhaustive,  —  which  in  all 
agricultural  countries  forebode  two  things,  impoverishment, 
depopulation.  The  general  system  of  slaveholding  farmers 
and  planters,  in  all  times  and  places,  has  been,  and  now  is, 
and  ever  will  be,  to  cultivate  much  land,  badly,  for  present 
gain,  —  in  short,  to  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg. 
They  cannot  do  otherwise  with  laborers  who  work  by  compul- 
sion, for  the  benefit  only  of  their  masters,  and  whose  sole  in- 
terest in  the  matter  is  to  do  as  little  and  to  consume  as  much 
as  possible. 

This  ruinous  system  Oi"  large  farms  cultivated  by  slaves 
showed  its  effects  in  Italy,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  when 
the  Roman  empire  wac  at  the  height  of  its  grandeur. 

Pliny,  a  writer  of  that  age,  in  his  Natural  History,  (Book 
18,  c.  1-7,)  tells  us,  that  while  the  small  farms  of  former 
times  were  cultivated  by  freemen,  and  even  great  command- 
ers  did  not  disdain  to  labor  with  thiiiir  own  hands,  agriculture 
flourished,  and  provisions  were  abundant ;  but  that  afterwards, 
when  the  lands  were  engrossed  by  a  few  great  proprietors, 
and  cultivated  by  fettered  and  branded  slaves,  the  country 
was  ruined,  and  corn  had  to  be  imported.  The  same  system 
was  spreading  ruin  over  the  provinces,  and  thus  the  prosperity 
of  the  empire  was  undermined.  Pliny  denounces,  ps  the 
worst  of  all,  the  system  of  having  large  estates  in  the  country 
cultivated  by  slaves,  or  indeed,  says  he,  *'  to  have  any  thing 
done  by  men  who  labor  vdthout  hope  of  reward.'''' 

So  Livy,  the  great  Roman  historian,  observed,  some  years 
before  Pliny,  (Book  6,  c.  12,)  that  "  innumerable  multitudes 
of  ftien  formerly  inhabited  those  parts  of  Italy,  where,  in  hi."* 
time,  none  but  slaves  redeemed  the  country  from  desertion ; " 
~—  that  is,  a  dense  population  of  free  laborers  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  sparse  population  of  dave^. 

Even  the  common  mechasical  trades  do  not  flourish  in  a 
slave  state.    Some  mechanical  operations  must,  indeed, 
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perforrnei]  in  every  civilized  country ;  but  the  general  rule  in 
the  south  is,  to  import  from  abroad  every  fabricated  thing  that 
cen  be  carried  in  ships,  such  as  household  furniture,  boats, 
boards,  laths,  carts,  ploughs,  axes,  and  axeheK  ca,  besides  in- 
numerable other  things,  which  free  communities  are  accus- 
tomed to  make  for  themselves.  What  is  most  wonderful  is, 
that  the  forests  luid  iron  mines  of  the  south  supply,  in  great 
part,  the  maierials  out  of  which  these  things  are  made.  The 
northern  freemen  come  with  their  ships,  carry  home  the  tim- 
ber and  pig  iron,  work  them  up,  supply  their  own  wants  with 
a  part,  and  then  sell  the  rest  at  a  good  profit  in  the  eoutbern 
markets.  Now,  although  mechanics,  by  setting  up  their  shops 
in  the  south,  could  save  all  these  freights  and  profits,  yet  so 
it  is,  that  northern  mechanics  will  not  settle  in  the  south,  and 
the  southern  mechanics  are  undersold  by  their  northern  com- 
petitors. 

Now  connect  with  these  v/onderful  facts  another  fact,  and 
the  mystery  is  solved.  The  number  of  mechanics,  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  south,  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  nutnber 
of  slaves;  or  in  other  words,  where  the  slaves  form  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants,  there  the  mechanics  and  manu- 
facturers form  the  least.  In  those  parts  only  where  the  slaves 
are  comparatively  few,  are  many  mechanics  and  artificers  to 
be  found  ;  but  even  in  these  parts  they  do  not  flourish  as  the 
same  useful  class  of  men  flourish  in  the  free  states.  Even 
in  our  Valley  of  Virginia,  remote  from  ♦he  P'^a,  many  of  our 
mechanics  can  hardly  stand  against  northern  competition. 
This  can  be  attributed  only  to  slavery,  which  paralyzes  our 
energies,  disperses  our  population,  and  keeps  us  few  and  poor, 
in  spite  of  the  bountiful  gifts  of  nature  with  which  a  benign 
Providence  has  endowed  our  country. 

Of  all  the  states  in  this  Union,  not  one  has  on  the  whole 
such  various  and  abundant  resources  for  manufacturing  as 
our  own  Virginia,  both  East  and  West.  Only  think  of  her 
vast  forests  of  timber,  her  mountains  of  iron,  her  regions  of 
stone  coal,  her  valleys  of  limestone  and  marble,  her  fountains 
of  salt,  her  immense  shrep-walks  for  wool,  her  vicinity  to  the 
cotton  fields,  her  innumerable  waterfalls,  her  bays,  harbors, 
aad  rivers  for  circulating  products  on  every  side  ;  —  in  short, 
every  material  and  every  conv  dnvence  necessary  for  manufac- 
turing industry. 
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At>ove  all,  think  of  Kichmoiid,  uotuve's  cliosvin  mn  for  tki 
greatest  manufacturing  city  in  America, —  her  Iv^ds:  c-r'l  coal 
and  iron,  just  at  hand,  her  incomparable  water  poxvev,.  b.^j.* 
tide- water  navigation,  conducting  sea  vessels  from  the  foo:  of 
her  falls,  and  above  them  her  fine  canal  to  the  mountains, 
througli  which  lie  the  shortest  routes  from  the  eastern  tides  to 
the  great  rivers  of  the  west  and  the  south-west  Think,  also, 
that  this  Richmond,  in  old  Virginia,  "  the  mother  of  states," 
has  enjoyed  these  unparalleled  advantages  ever  since  the 
United  States  became  a  nation  ;  —  and  then  think  again,  that 
this  same  Richmond,  the  metropolis  of  all  Virginia,  has  fewer 
manufactures  than  a  third-rate  New  England  town  ;  —  fewer, 
—  not  than  the  new  city  of  Lowell,  which  is  beyond  all  compar- 
ison,—  but  fewer  than  the  obscure  place  called  Fall  River, 
among  the  barren  hills  of  Massachusetts  ;  —  and  then,  fellow- 
citizens,  what  will  you  think,  —  what  must  you  think,  —  of  the 
cause  of  this  strange  phenomenon  ?  Or,  to  enlarge  the  scope 
of  the  question  :  What  must  you  think  has  caused  Virginians  ia 
general  to  neglect  their  superlative  advantages  for  manufac* 
luring  industry  ?  —  to  disregard  the  evident;  suggestions  of 
nature,  pointing  out  to  them  this  fruitful  source  Oi"  population, 
wealth,  and  comfort  ? 

Say  not  that  this  state  of  things  is  chargeable  to  the  apaihy 
of  Vii'ginians.  That  is  nothing  lo  the  purpose,  for  it  does  not 
go  to  the  bottom  of  the  subject.  What  causes  the  apathy  ? 
That  is  the  question.  v 

The  last  census  gave  also  the  cost  of  con^Jnicting  new 
buildings  in  each  state,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  the  materials. 
The  amount  of  this  is  a  good  test  of  the  increase  of  wealth 
in  a  country.  To  compare  different  states  in  this  particular, 
wo  must  divide  the  total  cost  of  building  by  the  number  of 
inhabitants,  and  see  what  the  average  will  be  for  each  inhab- 
itant. We  find  that  it  is  in  Massachusetts,  $3'60  ;  in  Con- 
necticut, $3-50 ;  in  New  York,  $3-00  ;  in  New  Jersey,  $2-70 ; 
in  Pennsylvania,  83-10;  in  Maryland,  $2*30;  and  in  Vir- 
ginia, $1'IQ. 

No  state  has  greater  conveniences  for  ship  navigation  and 
ship  building  than  Virginia.  Yet  on  all  her  fine  tide  waters 
she  has  little  shipping ;  and  what  she  has  i»  noraposed  almost 
wholly  of  small  bay  craft  and  a  few  coasting  scliooners. 

We  do  not  blame  our  southern  people  for  abstaining  from 
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all  employments  of  this  kind.  What  could  they  do?  Sot 
their  negroes  to  building  ships  ?  Who  ever  imagined  such 
an  absurdity  ?  But  =iOuld  they  not  hire  white  men  to  do  such 
things?  No;  forjnthe  fii-st  place,  southern  white  men  have 
no  skill  in  such  matters  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  northern 
workmen  cannot  be  hired  in  the  south,  without  receiving  a 
heavy  premium  for  working  in  a  slave  state. 

The  boast  of  our  West  Virginia  is  the  good  city  of  Wheel- 
ing. Would  that  she  was  six  times  as  large,  that  she  might 
equal  Pittsburg,  and  that  she  grew  five  times  as  fast,  that  she 
might  keep  up  with  her ! 

We  glory  in  Wheeling,  because  she  only,  in  Virginia,  de- 
serves to  be  called  a  manufacturing  town.  For  this  her  citi- 
zens deserve  to  be  crowned,  —  not  with  laurel,  —  but  with  the 
solid  gold  of  prosperity.  But  how  came  it  that  Wheeling, 
and  next  to  her,  Wellsburg,  —  of  all  the  towns  in  Virginia,- — 
should  become  manufacturing  towns  ?  Answer :  They 
breathe  the  atmosphere  of  free  states,  almost  touching  them 
on  both  sides.  But  again ;  seeing  that  Wheeling,  as  a  seat 
for  manufactures,  is  equal  to  Pittsburg,  and  inferior  to  no  town 
in  America,  except  Richmond  ;  and  that,  moreover,  she  has 
almost  no  slaves ;  why  is  Wheeling  so  far  behind  Pittsburg, 
and  comparatively  so  slow  in  her  growth  ?  Answer  :  She  is 
in  a  country  in  which  slavery  is  established  by  law. 

We  shall  explain,  by  e.xamples,  how  a  few  slaves  in  a  coun- 
try may  do  its  citizens  more  immediate  injury  than  a  large 
number. 

When  a  white  family  own  fifty  or  one  hundred  slaves,  they 
can,  so  long  as  their  land  produces  well,  afford  to  be  indolent 
and  expensive  in  their  habits  ;  for  though  each  yields  only  a 
small  profit,  yet  each  member  of  the  family  has  ten  or  fifteen 
of  these  black  work-animals  to  toil  for  his  support.  It  is  not 
until  the  fields  grow  old,  and  the  crops  grow  short,  and  the 
negroes  and  the  overseer  take  nearly  ail,  that  the  day  of  ruin 
can  be  no  longer  postponed.  If  the  family  be  not  very  mAo- 
lenr-  and  very  expensive,  this  inevitable  day  may  not  come  be- 
fore the  third  generation.  But  the  ruin  of  saiall  slaveholders 
ia  often  accomplished  in  a  single  lifetime. 

When  a  white  femily  own  five  or  ten  slaves,  they  cannot 
affe?ij  to  be  indolent  and  expensive  in  their  habits ;  for  one 
black  drudge  cannot  support  one  white  gentleman  or  lady. 
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Yet,  because  they  are  slaveholders,  this  family  will  feel  some 
aspirations  for  a  life  of  easy  gentility ;  and  because  field  work 
and  kitchen  work  are  negroes'*  work,  the  young  gentlemen 
will  dislike  to  go  with  the  negroes  to  dirty  field  work,  and  the 
young  ladies  will  dislike  to  join  the  black  sluts  in  any  sort  of 
household  labor.  Such  unthrifty  sentiments  are  the  natural 
consequence  of  introducing  slaves  among  the  families  of  a 
country,  especially  negro  slaves.  They  infallibly  grow  aad 
spread,  creating  among  the  white  families  a  distaste  for  all 
servile  labor,  and  a  desire  to  procure  slaves  who  may  take  all 
drudgery  off  their  hands.  Thus  general  industry  gives  way 
by  degrees  to  indolent  relaxation,  felse  notions  of  dignity  and 
refinement,  and  a  taste  for  fashionable  luxuries.  Then  debts 
slyly  accumulate.  The  result  is,  that  many  families  are  com- 
pelled by  their  embarrassments  to  sell  off  and  leave  the 
country.  Many  who  are  unable  to  buy  slaves  leave  it  also, 
because  they  feel  degraded,  and  cannot  prosper,  where  sla- 
very exists.  Citizens  of  the  valley  !  is  it  not  so  ?  Is  not  this 
the  chief  reason  wh)'^  your  beautiful  country  does  not  prosper 
like  the  northern  valleys 

We  iiave  examined  the  census  of  counties  for  the  lost 
thirty  or  forty  years,  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  Caro- 
lina, with  the  view  to  discover  the  law  of  population  in  the 
northern  slave  states.  The  following  are  among  the  general 
results  :  — 

When  a  county  had  at  first  comparatively  few  slaves,  the 
slave  population,  except  near  the  free  borders,  gained  upon 
the  whites,  and  most  rapidly  in  the  older  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  population,  as  a  whole,  increased  so  long  as  the  slaves 
were  fewer  than  the  whites,  but  more  slowly  as  the  numbers 
approached  to  equality.  In  our  valley,  a  smaller  proportion 
of  slaves  had  the  efiTect  of  a  larger  one  in  East  Virginia,  to 
retard  the  increase  of  population. 

When  the  slaves  became  as  numerous  as  the  whites  in  the 
eastern  and  older  parts  the  country,  population  came  to  a 
stand  ;  when  they  outnumbered  the  whites,  it  declined.  Con- 
sequently, the  slave  population  has  tended  to  diffuse  itself 
equally  over  the  country,  rising  more  nipidly  as  it  was  fur- 
ther below  the  white  population,  and  going  down  when  it  had 
risen  above  them. 
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The  price  of  cotton  has  regulated  the  price  of  negroes  in 
Virginia  ;  and  so  it  must  continue  to  do  ;  because  slave  hxbor 
is  unprofitable  hero,  and  notiiing  keeps  up  the  price  of  slaves 
but  their  value  as  a  marketable  commodity  in  the  south. 
Eastern  negroes  and  western  cattle  are  alike  in  this,  that,  if 
the  market  abroad  go  down  or  be  closed,  both  sorts  of  ani- 
mals, the  horned  and  the  woolly-headed,  become  a  worthless 
drug  at  home.  The  fact  is,  that  our  easierii  brethren  must 
send  off,  on  any  terms,  the  increase  of  their  slaves,  because 
their  impoverished  country  cannot  sustain  even  its  present 
stock  of  negroes.  We  join  not  the  English  and  American 
abolition  cry  about  "  slave-breeding"  in  East  Virginia,  as  if  it 
were  a  chosen  occupation,  and  therefore  a  reproachful  one. 
It  is  no  such  thing,  but  a  case  of  dire  necessity,  and  many  a 
heartache  does  it  cost  the  good  people  there.  But  behold  in 
the  east  the  doleful  consequences  of  letting  slavery  grow  up 
to  an  oppressive  and  heart-sickening  burden  upon  a  commu- 
nity !  Cast  it  off,  West  Virginians,  whilst  yet  you  have  the 
power ;  for  if  you  let  it  descend  unbroken  to  your  children, 
it  will  have  grown  to  a  mountain  of  misery  upon  their  head;?. 

Good  policy  will  require  the  Southern  States,  ere  long,  to 
close  their  markets  against  northern  negroes.  When  the 
southern  slave  market  is  closed,  or  when,  by  the  reduced  prof- 
its of  slave  labor  in  the  south,  it  becomes  glutted, —  then  the 
stream  of  Virginia  negroes,  heretofore  pouring  down  upon 
the  south,  will  be  thrown  back  upon  the  state,  and,  like  a 
river  dammed  up,  must  spread  itself  over  the  whole  territory 
of  the  commonwealth.  The  head  spring  in  East  Virginia 
cannot  contain  itself ;  it  must  find  vent;  it  will  shed  its  black 
streams  through  every  gap  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  pour  over 
the  Alleghany,  till  it  is  checked  by  abolitionism  on  the  bor- 
ders. But  even  abolitionism  cannot  finally  stop  it.  Aboli- 
tionism itself  will  tolerate  slavery,  when  slaveholder  grow 
sick  and  tired  of  it. 

In  plain  terms,  fellow-citizens,  eastern  slaveholders  will 
come  with  their  multitudes  of  slaves  to  settle  upon  the  fresh 
lands  of  West  Virginia.  Eastern  slaves  will  be  sent  by  thou- 
sands for  a  market  in  West  Tirginia.  Every  valley  will 
echo  with  the  cry,  "  Negroes !  Negroes  for  sale !  Dog 
chean  !  Dog  cheap  !  "  And  because  they  are  dog  cheap, 
many  of  our  people  will  buy  them.    We  have  shown  how 
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slavery  has  prepared  the  people  for  this ;  how  a  little  sslaveiy 
makes  way  for  more,  and  how  the  law  of  slave  increase  op- 
erates to  fill  up  every  part  of  the  country  to  the  same  level 
with  slaves. 

And  then,  fellovz-citizeas,  when  you  have  suffered  your 
country  to  be  filled  with  negro  slaves  instead  of  white  free- 
men ;  when  its  population  shall  be  as  motley  as  Joseph's  coat 
of  many  colors ;  as  ring-streaked  and  speckled  as  father 
Jacob's  flock  was  in  Padan  Aram,- —  what  will  the  white  basia 
of  representation  avail  you,  if  you  obtain  it?  Whether  you 
obtain  it  or  not,  East  Virginia  will  have  triumphed ;  or,  rather, 
slavery  will  have  triumphed,  and  all  Virginia  will  have  be« 
come  a  land  of  darkness  and  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

Then,  by  a  forbearance  which  has  no  merit,  and  a  3upine- 
ness  which  hcis  no  excuse,  you  vrill  have  given  to  your  chil- 
dren, for  their  inheritance,  this  lovely  land  blackened  with  a 
negro  population,  —  the  offscourings  of  Eastern  Virginia, 
the  fag-end  of  slavery,  the  loathsome  dregs  of  that  eup  of 
abomination  which  has  already  sickened  to  death  the  eastern 
half  of  our  commonwealth. 

Delay,  net,  then,  we  beseech  you,  to  raise  a  barrier  agaiast 
this  Stygian  inundation,  to  stand  at  the  Blue  Ridge,  and 
with  sovereign  energy  say  to  this  Black  Sea  of  misery, 
"  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  and  no  farther." 
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SKETCH 

Or  THE   OpEMNG  ArQVMENT   in   the   CaSE    V    '    THE  UnITED 

States  vs.  Dakhh.  Dratton,  indicted,  («  iity-one  sev- 
ERAit  BtuiiS  oy  Indictment,)  fob  stsali.  ^iVD  cabryino 
AWAY,  IN  the  Schooner  Peabi.,  a  Cargo  osr  Slaves  raoH 
Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  on  the  Night 
OF  THE  15th  of  Apbii-,  1848;  tried  before'  Thomas  H. 
C&AWFOBD,  Judge  of  the  Criminal  Court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  P.  B.  Key,  District  Attorney  ;  Hor- 
ace Mainn  and  James  M.  Carlisle,  Counsel  for  the  Pris- 
oner. 

Gentlewen  of  the  Jury  ; 

I  rise  before  you  under  circumstances  rarely  ex- 
ceeded in  embarrassment.  I  am  an  utter  stranger  to 
his  honor,  the  judge,  and  to  all  of  you,  gentlemen, 
who  compose  the  jury.  Among  all  the  eager  faces  in 
this  crowded  h  there  is  not  one  with  which  I  am 
familiar.  I  su]  jse  there  is  not  one  man  in  this  vast 
assembly  who  has  any  sympathy  for  my  client  or 
for  me. 

The  case  before  us  is  acknowledged,  on  all  sides, 
to  be  one  of  great  moment.  It  directly  affects  human 
interests^  —  large  pecuniary  interests, -— and  these  are 
among'the  most  active  and  powerful  of  human  impulses. 
It  is  a  case  which  has  given  birth  to  great  excitement. 
It  has  been  narrated  with  formidable  exaggerations  in 
the  public  papers  ;  it  has  been  angrily  discussed  in  both 
houses  of  Congress,  and  bruited  over  the  land.  From 
what  has  transpired  in  and  about  this  court  room,  since 
the  trial  commenced,  I  perceive  that  each  individual 
seems  not  only  to  be  convinced  that  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar  h£U5  committed  a  great  offence,  but,  like  a  light 
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reflected  from  a  multiplying  glass,  he  sees  that  offence 
multiplied  a  thousand  fold  in  the  opinions  and  feelings 
of  those  around  him.  1  cannot  forbear  to  add,  that  it 
is  a  case,  also,  which,  in  some  of  its  aspects,  touches 
the  deepest  and  tenderest  sympathies  of  the  human 
heart ;  for  this  prosecution  not  only  deals  with  human 
beings  as  offenders,  but  with  human  beings  and  humaa 
rights,  as  the  subject  matters  of  the  offence. 

We  have  been  called  to  trial,  too,  at  an  untimely 
hour.  I  have  not  had  time  for  the  preparation  and 
investigation  which  so  important  a  case  demands. 
Added  to  this,  my  colleague,  [Mr.  CARLisi.E,J  was  taken 
ill  on  the  day  he  was  retained,  and,  until  the  e/en- 
ing  immediately  preceding  the  commencement  of  the 
trial,  I  had  no  opportunity  for  a  single  interview  with 
him,  and  then  but  for  an  hour,  in  his  sick  chamber. 
During  all  this  time,  too,  as  some  of  you  may  know, 
my  attention  has  been  called  away  by  official  duties 
elsewhere. 

Gentlemen,  let  me  come  a  little  closer  to  my  rela- 
tions to  this  case  and  to  yourselves.  I  stand  here,  on 
this  side  of  the  table  ;  you  sit  there,  on  the  other  side. 
.  Our  persons  are  near  to  each  other ;  but  should  I  not 
greatly  ueceive  myself,  were  I  to  suppose  that  our 
opinions  were  as  near  together  as  our  persons  ?  We 
are  within  shaking-hands'  distance  of  each  other  ;  still, 
our  convictions  and  sentim*.  :ts  on  certain  subjects 
may  be  wide  asunder  as  the  poles.  On  a  subject  of 
vast  importance  and  gravity,  —  a  subject  rejaected  from 
every  feattire  of  this  case,  —  I  was  born,  and  from  my 
birth  have  been  trained  up,  in  one  set  of  ideas ;  and  I 
mean  no  discourtesy  when  I  say  that  you  have  been 
born  and  tidiried  in  another  set  of  ideas.  Hence  it  is  nat- 
ural, yes,  it  is  inevitable,  — is  it  not  ?  —  that  we  should 
approach  this  subject  with  widely  different  views,  and, 
as  it  «vere,  from  opposite  points  of  the  moral  compass. 
1  am  admonished,  then,  in  the  outset,  that  your  pre- 
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possessions  are  againsl  ixio.  The  frame  of  your  muidb 
must  be  adveisje  to  the  reception  of  my  views.  We 
are  in  a  position  where  the  hearer,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, braces  huuaelf  against  the  pressure  of 
the  speaker's  arguments.  And  of  all  diihrult  positions 
in  which  advocate  or  orntor  was  ever  placed,  Uie  nrost 
difficult  is  that  of  encountering  the  Jionesl  antipathies 
of  his  hearers.  The  heart,  secure  in  its  own  convic- 
tions, closes  itself  against  the  argument  that  would 
overthrow  them,  as  a  fond  parent  bars  his  doors  against 
the  foe  that  would  carry  away  his  children. 

But,  gentlemen,  amid  all  these  adverse  circum- 
stances, and  amid  these  conflicts  of  hostile  and  perhaps 
irreconcilable  feelings,  is  there  not  some  common 
ground  on  which  you  and  I  can  stand  together,  and 
greet  each  other  as  brethren  ?  Is  there  not  one  spot 
where  we  can  staud  f»ide  by  side,  as  friends,  sympa- 
thize with  each  other,  and  act  together  in  harmony  ? 
Yes,  gentlemen,  there  is  one  such  ppot.  It  is  the 
g}'aund  of  duty.  In  this  case,  I  have  certain  duties 
to  perform  ;  you,  too,  have  certain  duties  to  perform  ; 
and  the  feeling  of  a  common  duty  is  al  w;  creative 
of  the  feeling  of  brotherhood.  We  are  c>  to  these 
duties  as  by  the  voice  of  God  ;  we  are  lo  perform 
them  as  under  the  eye  of  the  Omniscient.  Here  we 
are  embarked  in  a  common  cause.  From  this  moment, 
then,  let  all  feelings  of  alienation  or  repugnance  be 
banished  from  between  us. 

Gentlemen,  this  prisoner  has  requested  me  to  be  his 
counsel ;  and  I,  perhaps  unwisely,  have  acceded  to  his 
request,  I  have  taken  an  oath  to  be  true  to  him. 
This  has  imposed  certain  responsibilities  upon  me, 
which,  before  Heaven,  I  may  not  escape.  In  this  I 
find  ray  strength.  With  the  fierce  excitement,  which 
blazed  forth  in  this  District  when  the  prisoners  of  the 
"  Pearl"  were  first  arrested,  still  hot  around  me  ;  with 
the  generally  adverse  feelings  which  I  suppose  yon 
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tspofised,  and  thfAviim'.  uj^airsst  iis  advocate ;  with 
tlicse  thr{>iig»)«i  8|)cc-Ut.t(>i\<,  who  show,  at  every  turn 
ah(i  iiici(lt;nt  of  the  trial,  ^vhat  their  i(H;lirigs  are  towards 
tile  pristMier  and  fiis  (U;(eiulers,  I  ^^iluuid  not  be  able 
to  stand  fiere  one  moment,  were  it  not  tor  the  snppi>rt~ 
ing,  uplifting  i^enlinient,  glowinj^^  through  every  fibre 
of  rny  frame,  ti(at  I  a»i  here  m  tlie  j>ert"ormaiice  of  a 
high  and  holy  duty.  In  ali  else  I  may  be  weak;  in 
this  1  am  strong.* 

So  you,  gentlemen,  sit  ther^-  to  jx-rform  a  duty. 
Swearing  upon  the  Holy  Evangelists,  you  have  invoked 
the  vengeance  of  Heaven  ufxin  your  souls,  if,  con- 
sciously arul  wittingly,  you  swerve  a  liair's  breadth  from 
the  line  of  rectitude;  if  you  allow  any  partiality  ia 
favor  of  acherished  institution,  or  any  prejudice  against 
the  prisoner,  to  close  your  eyes  or  blind  you'  minds  to 
any  fact  of  evidence  or  rule  of  law  which  may  be  ad- 
duced in  his  behalf. 

I  might  even  add  a  consideration  of  a  lighter  nature 
leading  to  the  same  result.  Your  fortune  and  mine, 
for  some  days  to  come,  1  suppose  t.^  be  setcled.  I 
know  not  how  protracted  this  trial  may  be,  but,  gen- 
tlemen, we  are  in  it,  for  longer  or  shorter,  for  better  or 
worse ;  and  while  we  are  in  it,  we  shall  be  obliged  tu 
come  together  from  day  today,  and  live  in  each  other'Ji 
presence  and  company.  Now,  I  trUst  you  have  too 
much  philosophy  about  you  to  make  bad  worse.  And 
so  of  myself.  Were  we  fellow-travellers  in  the  same 
stage-coach  or  steamboat,  and  were  doomed  to  be  so 
for  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  it  would  be  most  unwise  to 
add  to  our  inevitable  discomforts  that  of  striving  to 
annoy  each  other ;  so,  when  packed  together  in  this 
room,  which  seems  to  have  been  constructed  for 

*  In  attendance  upon  the  trial,  and  stationing  themselTea  w  n9«r 
as  practicable  to  the  counsel  for  the  defence,  were  men  ■who  cooktd 
l^iKols  and  drew  dirkp  u{)on  Drayton  in  the  mob  that  pQnu«d  Wm. 
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ci-eatures  that  do  not  breathe,  and  with  the  thermom- 
eter above  ninety  degrees,  I  trust  any  icy  feelings  we 
may  have  had  towards  each  other  will  speedily  melt 
away.  In  a  word,  I  heartily  concur,  and  I  trust  yon 
will  do  the  same,  in  the  opinion  of  the  old  man  who 
declared,  according  to  the  anecdote,  that  after  the  ex- 
perience of  a  long  life,  he  had  found  it  best  to  submit 
to  what  he  could  not  possibly  help. 

What,  then,  is  the  business  before  us  ?  Daniel  Dray- 
ton is  set  here  at  the  bar  charger!  with  a  grave  offence, 
and  you  are  impanelled  to  try  him.  And  who  is 
Daniel  Drayton  ?  We  shall  prove  to  you  that  he  is  « 
man  of  sober  and  indusirious  life,  against  whose  char- 
acter, as  a  just,  upright,  exemplary  citizen,  no  charge 
was  ever  before  preferred.  Whatever  may  have  been 
his  errors  in  regard  to  the  transaction  which  has  brought 
him  before  you,  he  has,  in  consequence  of  it,  passed 
through  scenes  which  must  move  your  sympathy. 
He  has  been  torn  from  his  family  and  immured  in  a 
loathsome  cell.  From  feeling  that  sense  of  security 
from  lawless  violence,  which  every  man,  whether  guilty 
or  innocent,  is  entitled  to  feel,  he  has  been  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  torn  in  pieces  by  an  infuriated  mob. 
Yes,  gentlemen,  on  Tuesday,  the  eighteenth  day  of 
April  lasl,  this  man,  this  fellow-citizen  of  ours,  in  this 
capital  of  the  nation,  within  sight  of  Congress,  and  of 
the  President's  house,  and  within  hearing  of  them,  too, 
was  pursued  by  a  mob,  from  near  the  river's  side  on 
the  south  of  us  to  the  very  doors  of  the  jail  on  the 
north, —a  mob  estimated  to  consist  of  from  four  to 
six  thousand  people,  —  many  of  them  armed  with 
deadly  weapons ;  the  thrusts  of  a  dirk  knife,^  which 
wm  drawn  upon  him,  coming  within  an  inch  of  his 
body ;  amid  wrathful  cries  of  "  Hang  him  !  "  "  Ijynch 
him !  "  accompanied  by  all  the  profanities  and  abomina:- 
tions  of  speech  which  usually  issue  from  the  foul  throat 
of  that  hideous  monster  —  a  mob.    Arrived  at  the 
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jai!,  the  mob  besieged  him  there.  When  afterward?, 
and  while  under  examination  before  magistrates  of  the 
city,  a  distinguished  gentleman  and  member  of  Con- 
gress, [the  Hon.  Joshua  R.  Giduings,  of  Ohio,]  appeared 
at  his  request  and  in  his  defence,  the  mob  sur- 
rounded the  gates  of  the  jail,  demanding  the  imme- 
diate expulsion  of  the  ccimsel ;  and  the  jailer,  to  save 
bloodshed,  insisted  upon  his  departure.  The  storm 
swept  beyond  the  prison  and  the  prisoner.  It  assailed 
all  who  were  supposed  to  sympathize  with  him.  The 
oiSce  of  a  newspaper  in  this  city,  (the  National  Era,) 
was  threatened  with  demolition.  At  a  mob  meeting, 
votes  were  passed,  —  without  any  great  scrutiny,  I 
presume,  into  the  qualifications  of  the  voters,  —  that 
the  paper  should  be  discontinued.  Its  editor  was  wait- 
ed upon  at  night,  or  at  midnight,  by  a  mob-elected 
committee,  and  a  peremptory  demand  was  made  upon 
him  to  remove  his  establishment  beyond  the  District, 
or  to  abandon  it. 

But  I  will  not  dwell  longer  upon  these  details,  so  dis- 
graceful to  the  capital  of  a  republic  that  calls  itself 
/rec,  and  so  abhorrent  to  the  feelings  of  every  right- 
minded  man.  Were  I  to  enumerate  all  the  perils,  the 
indignities,  and  the  privations  to  which  my  client 
has  been  subjected,  the  day  would  be  too  short  Yor  the 
narration. 

After  Drayton's  examination,  he  was  held  to  bail. 
And  what,  think  you,  was  the  amount  of  the  bail  de- 
manded ?  Seventy-six  thousand  dollars !  and  seventy-six 
thousand  dollars  also  for  each  of  the  other  prisoners,  — 
$228,000  for  the  seventy-six  alleged  slaves,  when  the 
common  market  value  of  such  slaves  in  this  neighbor- 
hood would  not,  I  suppose,  be  more  than  three  or  four 
hundred  dollars  apiece  ;  —  and  though  all  of  them,  too, 
had  been  returned,  and  were  in  possession  of  their  claim- 
ants ?Lt  the  time.  Has  the  fact  never  yet  come  to  tbe 
knowledge  of  the  magistrates  of  the  District  of  Co- 
8* 
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lurabia,  that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
declares  that  ••'  excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required  "  ? 

But,  gentlemen,  these  are  not  the  only  hardships  and 
oppressions  to  which  my  client  has  been  subjected. 
How  many,  at  the  most,  are  the  oIFences  against  the 
laws  of  this  District  which  he  has  committed?  He 
came  here  on  the  13th  of  April,  in  the  schooner  PearK 
He  departed  on  the  15th.  On  the  i7th,  he  was  arrest- 
ed near  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac,  with  a  company  of 
alleged  slaves  on  board  his  vessel.  Was  not  this 
all  one  transaction  ?  Can  it  be  divided  and  separated 
into  a  multitude  of  distinct  offences?  Can  this  one 
deed  be  made  an  offence  against  different  laws?  If  not, 
then  there  is  another  clause  in  the  constitution  set  at 
nought,  —  that  clause  which  declares  that  no  person 
shall  be  "  subject  for  the  same  offence  to  be  twice  put 
in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb." 

And  yet,  gentlemen,  what  do  we  find  on  the  records 
of  this  court?  One  hundred  and  fifteen  indictments 
against  this  prisoner  for  this  one  act ;  and  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  indictments  also  against  each  of  the  other 
prisoners  for  engaging  in  the  same.  Three  hundred 
and  forty-five  indictments !  Reams  of  indictments  for 
a  single  deed  !  Nor  is  this  the  only  injustice.  Each 
of  the  prisoners  is  indicted  for  having  violated,  by  this 
one  act,  separate  and  distinct  laws.  There  is  an  old  law 
of  Maryland  against  stealing  slaves,  and  another  law 
against  transporting  them  out  of  the  jurisdiction ;  and 
these  laws  are  claimed,  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  Congress, 
to  be  in  force  in  this  District.  Now,  if  the  prisoner 
stole  the  slaves,  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  separate  offence 
of  transporting.  If  he  is  guilty  of  transporting,  he 
is  not  guilty  of  stealing.  That  the  two  offences  shonid 
have  been  committed  by  one  and  the  same  act,  is  a 
legal  impossibility.  If  the  grand  jury  first  found  the 
prisoner  guilty  of  the  offence  of  stealing  the  slaves, 
they  thereby  declared  that  he  was  not  guilty  of  the 
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diflerent  oftence  of  transporang.  Or,  if  they  first 
found  him  guilty  of  the  offence  of  transporting,  they 
thereby  declared  that  he  was  not  guilty  of  the  separate 
offence  of  stealing.  To  proceed,  therefore,  after  a  find- 
ing for  one  offence,  to  charge  the  prisoner  with  the 
other,  was  not  only  a  legal  absurdity,  but  a  grievous 

mi  ticti' 

Besides,  if  these  slaves  were  stolen,  as  is  alleged, 
from  forty-one  different  masters,  the  whole  might  have 
been  charged  in  different  counts  in  the  same  indict- 
ment, and  the  prisoner  might  be  found  guilty  upon  as 
many  of  the  counts  as  law  and  evidence  would  warrant. 

So  there  was  but  one  act  of  transportation.  Even, 
therefore,  if  it  were  just  to  charge  the  prisoner  with 
the  breach  of  two  different  laws  for  the  same  act, 
still,  as  the  transportation  of  the  whole  was  but  one, 
it  should  have  been  charged  only  in  one  indictment. 

See  how  fatal  to  any  man  must  such  a  course  of 
proceeding  be.  If  the  stealing  were  charged  in  one 
indictment,  it  would  be  tried  by  one  jury ;  and  the 
evidence  being  to  a  great  degree  the  same,  the  whole 
trial  might  be  brought  within  a  limited  period  of  time. 
But  with  forty-one  indictments,  there  must  be  forty- 
one  trials,  before  forty-one  different  juries  ;  for  neither 
government  nor  prisoner  would  consent  that  a  jury, 
who  had  given  an  adverse  verdict,  should  try  another 
of  the  cases.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  care  not  for  the  enor- 
mous expense  of  such  a  proceeding,  —  ten  dollars  on 
each  indictment,  enuring  to  the  benefit  of  the  district 
attorney,  — 

Here  Mr.  Key,  the  district  attorney,  interrupted  and 
said  :  If  Mr.  Mann  thinks  I  am  to  have  ten  dollars  on 
each  of  these  indictments,  he  is  mistaken ;  and  in  my 
ai^iment  to  the  jury  I  shall  deny  it. 

Mr.  Oarlislg.  Mr.  Mann  is  not  mistaken  in  the 
general  statement,  that  the  district  attorney  receives 
ten  dollars  on  each  indictment.    He  receives  ten  doI> 
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lars  on  each,  until  the  income  of  his  office  amounts  to 
six  thousand  dollars  a  year.  It  is  only  when  the 
emoluments  of  the  office  reach  that  sum  that  he  ceases 
to  draw  his  ten  dollars  on  each  indictment. 

Mr.  Mann.  I  was  saying,  gentlemen,  that  I  care 
comparatively  nothing  for  the  amount  of  expense  in- 
curred in  consequence  of  these  three  hundred  and. 
forty-five  indictments.  Far  graver  consequences  than 
the  mere  expenditure  of  money  are  involved.  Who 
can  maintain  or  survive  a  contest  against  such  a  host 
of  indictments,  sustained  by  all  the  power  and  resour- 
ces of  the  government  ?  Were  a  man  rich  as  Croe- 
sus, it  would  exhaust  his  means.  Were  he  brave  as  a 
martyr,  it  would  outweary  his  endurance.  Were  he 
innocent  as  a  child  unborn,  still,  on  the  mere  doctrine 
of  chances,  he  might  fail  in  some  one  case,  out  of  such 
a  multitude.  Were  he  ia  the  prime  of  life,  its  setting 
sun  might  go  down  in  darkness  and  sorrow  before  the 
final  verdict  of  acquittal  could  be  pronounced  in  his 
favor.  Under  such  a  practice  with  regard  to  indict- 
ments, coupled  with  such  a  practice  in  regard  to  bail, 
an  accusation  would  be  as  fatal  as  crime  itself,  how- 
ever innocent  the  accused  might  be.  The  law  provides 
a  statute  of  limitations  as  to  oftences.  Could  it  have 
foreseen  such  an  abuse  as  this,  it  would  have  provided 
a  statute  of  limitations  against  the  number  of  prosecu- 
tions for  a  single  olfence  ;  for  the  government  might  as 
well  try  a  man,  on  a  separate  indictment,  for  each  hair 
of  a  horse  he  had  stolen,  and  hold  him,  on  each  of 
them,  to  separate  bail.  The  English  courts,  gentle- 
men, have  provided  a  remedy  for  the  beginnings  of 
this  injustice.  They  have  decided ^  again  and  again, 
that  when  even  two  indictments  are  found  against  a 
roan  for  the  same  oflfence,  they  will  compel  the  prose- 
cutor to  make  his  election  between  them,  —  to  proceed 
upon  one  and  abandon  the  other.  2  Leach's  Cr.  Cas., 
608,  Rex  vs.  Doran.   3  Carr.  &  P.  412,  Bex  vs.  Smith, 
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lb.  Rex  vs.  Flower,  413.  3  T.  R.  Young  vs.  The 
King,  {in  error,')  106.  See,  also,  in  support  of  the 
same  principle,  New  York  Revised  Statutes,  vol. 
2,  part  4,  eh.  2,  ^  42,  where  provision  is  made  that 

if  there  be  at  any  time  pending  against  the  same 
defendant  two  or  more  indictments  for  the  same 
offence,  or  two  indictments  for  the  same  matter, 
although  charged  as  different  offences,  the  indictment 
first  found  shall  be  deemed  to  be  superseded  by  such 
second  indictment,  and  shall  be  quashed." 

But,  gentlemen,  there  is  another  aspect  of  this  case, 
which  presents,  in  a  manner  still  more  glaring,  the 
enormity  of  the  proceeding  to  which  we  are  subjected. 
Under  each  of  the  forty-one  indictments  against  this 
prisoner  for  stealing,  he  is  liable,  if  convicted,  to  be 
sentenced  to  twenty  years'  imprisonment,  which  would 
make  an  aggregate  imprisonment  of  more  than  eight 
hundred  years.  Methuselah  himself  Liust  have  been 
caught  young,  in  order  to  survive  such  a  sentence. 
The  very  shortest  time  which  the  court,  in  its  discre- 
tion, could  imprison,  after  a  conviction  on  all  these  in- 
dictments, would  be  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
years  !  Did  the  law  ever  contemplate  so  cruel  and  re- 
vengeful a  proceeding  ?  Did  the  law  ever  suppose  that 
the  court,  after  having  sentenced  a  man  to  eight  hun- 
dred years'  imprisonment,  or  even  to  two  hundred  and 
eighty  years'  imprisonment,  should  go  on,  and  sentence 
him  to  twenty  years,  or  even  to  seven  years  more  ?  — 
when  the  court  must  know  that  it  would  be  imposing 
sentences  to  be  executed  centuries  after  the  prisoner 
would  be  dead,  and  after  he  would  have  left  his  prison, 
not  to  return  to  this  world,  but  to  go  to  another. 

But  even  this  is  not  all.  Behind  these  forty-one 
indictm^ents  for  stealing  stand  drawn  up,  in  battle  array, 
against  this  same  prisoner,  seventy-four  other  indict- 
ments tor  .ransporting  the  very  slaves  whom  he  is 
charged  to  have  stolen.    The  penalty  for  each  of  these 


offences  is  a  fins  of  two  hundred  dollars,  with  impris- 
onment till  paid.  The  aggregate  of  tliese  fines  would 
be  $14,800.  But  a  penalty  not  inflicted  by  the  statute, 
but  supeiaddeil  by  this  unwarrantable  proceeding  of 
the  governmejit,  is  the  defence  of  seventy-four  succes- 
sive cases,  r.nder  which  the  wealthiest,  the  strongest, 
and  the  most  innocent  man  must  break  down,  and  be 
swept  to  ruin. 

Corresponding  with  the  oppressive  character  of  all 
these  preliminaries  was  the  manner  of  the  prosecutor, 
in  his  opening  argument.  He  has  seen  fit  to  use 
language  against  the  prisoner  the  most  vehement  and 
denunciatory.  He  has  imputed  to  him  every  base 
motive  that  can  actuate  a  depraved  heart,  and  showered 
upon  him  the  coarsest  epithets  that  can  describe  a 
villain.  Now  if  it  shall  turn  out  that  my  client  is  in- 
nocent, then  all  these  criminations  are  unjust  and 
cruel ;  and  even  should  it  be  proved  that  he  is  guilty, 
it  is  no  part  of  his  punishment  to  be  compelled  to  sit 
here  in  enforced  silence,  hour  after  hour,  and  hear 
himself  denounced  and  vilified  in  language  as  unfitted 
to  his  character  as  to  the  sobriety  of  judicial  proceedings. 

Gentlemen,  the  representative  of  the  governmentj 
like  the  government  itself,  should  be  dispassionate  and 
calm.  Majesty  is  one  of  the  attributes  of  sovereignly, 
and  serenity  is  inseparable  from  majesty.  The  gov- 
ernment is  not  a  being  of  wrath,  of  ferocity,  of  vin- 
dictiveness  ;  and  the  exhibition  of  such  passions  is  as 
unsuitable  to  the  representative  of  the  goverimient  as 
to  the  government  itself.  Though  the  image  of  jus- 
tice may  be  represented  as  holding  the  sword  of  power 
in  one  iiand,  yet  she  is  also  represented  as  holding  the 
balance  of  equity  in  the  other ;  but  when  the  govern- 
ment assumes  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner,  before  it  has 
been  found,  and  denounces  him  in  bitterest  epithets  as 
criminal,  while  as  yet  the  law  presumes  him  to  be  in- 
nocent, —  the  only  proper  emblem  of  such  a  govern- 
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ment  is  an  image  which,  a  few  years  ago,  might  have 
been  seen  sm  mounting  the  dome  of  the  court  house  ia 
Taunton,  in  the  county  of  Somersetshire,  in  England, 
to  which  the  artist  had  originaUy  given  both  the  bal- 
ance and  the  sword  ;  but  a  storm,  careering  through 
the  sky,  had  swept  the  balance  away,  so  that  nothing 
but  the  avenging  sword  was  left ;  and  there  the  hate- 
ful figure  stood  aloft,  an  image  of  wrath  untempered 
by  equity. 

But,  gentlemen,  let  me  trust  that  the  prisoner  has  at 
length  escaped  from  the  turbulent  and  perilous  scenes 
which  have  hitherto  destroyed  his  peace  and  ihreatened 
his  life,  l^et  me  trust  that  the  fell  spirits  which 
prompted  the  proposal,  made  by  one  of  his  captors 
while  he  was  yet  on  board  the  steamboat,  and  pre- 
vious to  his  return  to  this  city,  that  he  should  be 
brought  up  and  hung  at  the  yard-arm,  —  as  was  testi- 
fied to  by  the  government's  witnesses,  —  is  at  length 
exorcised  ;  let  me  trust  that  the  demoniac  cry  of  ven- 
geance which  was  shouted  by  the  mob,  and  the  thirst 
for  blood  which  their  conduct  betokened,  while  the 
prisoner,  bound  and  defenceless,  was  conducted  from 
the  river  to  the  jail,  has  found  no  welcoming  response 
in  your  bosoms.  Let  me  trust,  also,  that  the  violence 
of  manner  and  the  bitterness  of  language  which  have 
been  so  freely  employed  in  the  opening  of  this  case, 
have  not  disturbed  the  balance  of  your  minds,  or  so 
ruffled  their  serenity  that  the  images  of  truth  shall  be 
distorted  as  they  are  reflected  from  them. 

Gentlemen,  the  spot  on  which  a  jury  are  seated 
should  be  a  place  separate  and  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  ;  sacred,  and  inaccessible  to  the  passions  and 
prejudices  that  move  the  community  without.  It 
should  be  a  place  consecrated  to  the  inquiry,  "  What 
is  truth  ? "  and  to  the  application  of  its  conclusions  to 
the  conduct  of  men.  When  yoia  took  your  seats  in 
that  place,  you  were  severally  asked  by  the  court 
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whether  you  had  formed  any  opinion  respecting  £h 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner,  and  you  several! - 
jinswered  in  the  negative.  The  final  opinion,  thet- 
which  shall  be  expressed  in  your  verdict,  iriust  be 
an  opinion  which  you  have  formed  since  that  time, 
and  from  the  law  and  testimony  here  introduced. 
Into  that  opinion,  no  other  element  must  be  allowed 
to  enter.  The  prejudged  guilt  of  the  prisoner,  as  man- 
ifested by  repeated  attempts  to  take  his  life  ;  the  de- 
mand which  may  exist,  and  which  I  suppose  does 
exist,  out  of  doors,  that  he  shall  be  convicted,  inno- 
cent or  guilty  ;  the  anticipation  that  you  are  to  meet  an 
angry  community,  if  you  acquit  him  ;  — all*  these  con- 
siderations, if  they  obtrude  upon  your  minds,  must  be 
sternly  rebuked  and  banished.  The  record  of  your 
verdict  will  survive  these  temporary  excite-Tients.  It 
should  be  a  verdict,  therefore,  which  you  can  look 
upon,  at  the  close  of  life,  with  conscientious  satisfac- 
tion. It  must  be  one  which  your  children  can  look  at 
with  a  filial  and  honorable  regard  for  their  fathers'  up- 
rightness. In  a  case  which  has  excited  so  much  atten- 
tion, both  here  and  throughout  the  country,  you,  too, 
must  expect  to  be  put  on  trial ;  your  verdict  will  go 
into  the  great  record  of  history,  to  be  passed  upon  by 
your  country  and  by  posterity. 

Once,  gentlemen,  in  the  state  to  which  I  belong,  a 
case  arose  in  which  the  deepest  and  holiest  feelings  of 
the  community  were  intensely  excited.  One  of  the 
preludes  to  the  great  drama  of  the  American  revolu- 
tion was  the  slaughtering,  in  the  year  1770,  of  five 
American  citizens,  in  the  streets  of  Boston,  by  the 
British  soldiery.  The  supposed  offenders  were  brought 
to  trial  for  the  homicide.  They  were  defended  by 
John  Adams  and  Josiah  duincy,  —  illustrious  names ! 
The  public  breast  throbbed  with  excitement.  The 
sight  of  butchered  countrymen  made  the  blood  seethe 
in  the  heeurts  of  their  fellow-citizens.    If  there  ever 
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could  be  a  case  where  the  law  might  be  wrested  to 
meet  the  popular  outcry  for  redress  ;  if  there  ever 
could  be  a  case  v/liere  the  evidence  might  be  strained 
and  distorted  to  bring  the  facts  within  strained  and 
distorted  law,  so  as  to  visii  a  high  outrage  with  a 
moral,  if  not  a  legal  penalty,  the  "  Boston  Massacre  " 
of  1770  supplied  all  its  conditions.  That  cause  was 
tried,  and  the  prisonei-s  were  acquitted.  The  storm 
of  popular  disaffection  soon  cleared  away,  and  now 
twelve  purer  and  fairer  names  are  not  inscribed 
on  the  roll  of  fame  than  the  names  of  those  twelve 
jurymen,  who  dared  to  brave  public  opinion,  and  to 
perfortn  an  act  of  arduous,  if  not  of  perilous  justice. 
Noble  and  illustrious  bravery  of  the  soul,  which,  when 
the  yelling  fiends  of  popular  passion  and  prejudice 
beset  the  ascending  pathway  of  virtue,  can  look  to 
conscience,  to  posterity,  and  to  God,  and  defy  them  all ! 
Follow  their  example,  gentlemen,  and,  whatever  fierce 
sounds  of  public  condemnation  may  be  now  rung  in 
your  ears,  you  will  have  the  same  glorious  reward,  and 
3'^our  children,  and  ail  the  good  men  of  your  country, 
will  honor  your  memories. 

Gentlemen,  in  the  vehement  appeals  which  were 
made  to  you  by  the  government's  counsel,  for  the  con- 
demnation of  the  prisoner,  you  were  told  that  ha  had 
"invaded  this  District,  and  ruthlessly  carried  away 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  its 
property  ;  "  and  you  were  warned  that,  if  you  let  such 
a  man  escape,  you  might  as  well  abandon  at  once  all 
property  in  slaves.  But  it  so  happens,  gentlemen,  that 
you  are  sworn  to  try  this  p.  isoner  for  stealing  John  and 
Sam,  two  slaves  of  one  Andrew  Hoover,  of  the  alleged 
value  of  fourteen  hundred  dollars  only.  Is  each  of 
these  forty-one  cases  against  the  prisoner  to  be  inflamed 
and  exasperated  by  charging  him  with  plundering  the 
District  to  the  amount  of  more  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  ?  A  pretty  strong  effort  of  fancy,  is  it  not  ? 
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•{o  woik  u[)  tbo  fonrt.eoa  Siutuiied  dotlui'8  ol'  the  iudk'*  - 
neat  into  move  thau  four  iniHiuiis  iu  Uie  argun>ci»t ! 
Is  Xh'\A  to  be  aiiotbor  of  the  oppressive  couscquciioes 
o""  inijllipiying  tiie  oac  allogoci  otfoiice  of  the  ptisoner 
ui<:r  tbrty-oue  separate  otfeuces  ?  the  goveriinu;ut's 
counsel  to  botch  uj)  any  sort  of  iiefari'.nis  cljargo 
against  the  pfiso;>er,  and  ilum  call  upon  yon  fo  findhiiti 
gndty  on  these  strained  and  overwronght  exaggera- 
tions of  'lis  condnct  ?  No,  gentlemen  ■  This  would 
to  suppose  that  you  sit  there  to  administer  the  worst 
t  ind  of  Lynch  law,  —  a  kind  thai  has  all  its  injustice, 
while  scrtKni  ;^  itself  iVoiii  the  odiura  of  its  violence. 
The  object  of  civil  society  is  to  protect  rights  jind  to 
redress  wrongs.  Por  these  great  purposes  laws  are  en- 
acted, cou  'ts  are  established,  juries  are  instituted,  and 
rules  of  evidenc*-  are  framed.  Without  civil  society, 
eacli  man  would  have  a  right  to  preserve  his  own 
rights  and  to  redress  his  own  wrongs.  Civil  society 
takes  away  something  f';om  a  man-s  rights,  but  it  adds 
innmensely  to  his  powers  ;  it  makes  him  stronger  than 
any  individual  oppressor,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  protects 
itts  members  far  oet  ior  thau  ihey  con  id  protect  ihe.m- 
siiii'es.  But  ciV;-  ;:.'Uety,  like  every  thing  iiuman,  is 
iin];erroct.  Once  out  of  ten  times,  or  once  ous  of 
twenty  times,  it  may  fail  to  accom.plish  the  emi  for 
which  it  was  established.  The  very  lastrumenty  it 
has  framed  may  sometimes  be  the  cause  of  its  failure, 
Vvliat  then  ?  We  do  but  fail  in  each  tenth,  or  each 
tweritieth  case,  wlien,  without  the  social  organization, 
failure  might  have  been  the  general  rule.  And,  there- 
fore, even  if  a  guilty  person  docs  sometimes  escape,  all 
we  can.  say  is  that  civil  society  has  not  done  its  work 
infallibly.  It  has  done  well,  thcngh  it  has  not  done  all. 
But  suppose  this  very  civil  society,  wielding  as  it  does 
the  combined  and  terrible  strength  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, should  turn  its  collected  fcrce  against  an  inno- 
cent ma.n,  and  crush  him,  then  in  vVhat  an  utter  and 


Ijopeicss  min  in  lie  overwheh.ntid  !  How  much  better 
far  him  had  Its  j/owerfal  niai  iiiuory  never  existed,  thuis. 
that  Iv!*  should  In',  ^xxntnd  lo  jH»wd<ir  beiwath  its  wheels  ! 
Now,  such  lUif^ht,  bo  the  case  vvuh  evory  priKoiHu,  if 
jtuies  wen?  to  act  without  stiici;  obodiciice  to  ii»>.v^  uid 
a  strict  o'oservaucc  of  the  tbruis  ot  iaw,  Auy  appi  li;;, 
therefore,  made  to  you,  that  btu^uise  this  prisoucs  •,/ 
liave  couuaitted  some  oJleacts  against  law,  yoo  u^, 
therefore,  to  discard  all  scruples  and  find  !um  guilty  flf 
this  oifeiice,  I  regard  as  treason  against  justice,  as  a 
monstrous  perversion  of  judicial  proceedings ;  yes,  as 
a  ihousaiiu  iimes  woi&c  thavi  airy  guiU  of  the  prisoner, 
even  supposing  the  distorted  features  of  the  picture, 
drawn  b^r  the  governmoiit's  counsel,  to  be  genuine.  It 
would  be  nothing  less  than  Lynch  law,  perpetrated  by 
twelve  picked  and  sworn  men,  instead  of  a  mob. 

Gentiemeu,  the  district  attorney  in  his  opening  has 
not  deigned  to  tell  us  cn  what  law  he  proceeds.  He 
has  accused  the  prisoner  of  stealing  often  enough,  but 
has  read  no  statute,  and  referred  to  no  decision, 
which  creates  or  describes  any  such  offeuca.  Hence  a 
l.ask  which  ckariy  beioriged  lo  Imn  Is  tiyyolved  tvpori 

Ail<v:  ihe  District  of  'ijoiiunbia  was  ceded  to  the 
Uniied  States,  Ooogvess  passe^d  a  general  law,  adopliis^ 
lire  laws  of  McJiyland,  for  that  part  of  the  District 
which  hnd  been  ceded  by  Maryland.  This  trial,  there- 
fore, must  proceed  upon  k  ;  originally  passed  by 
Maryland.  By  the  act  of  ITST.  ch,  2,  4,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  any  person  "  who  shall  steal  any  negro  or 
other  slave,"  "  or  who  shall  counsel,  hire,  aid,  abet,  or 
command  anj  person  or  persons"  to  do  so,  shall  suffer 
death  as  a  felon.  The  punishment  has  since  been 
changed  to  imprisonment  in  the  United  States  prison, 
for  a  teroi  of  not  Ig«s  than  seven,  nor  more  than 
twenty  years.  [Here  conaments  were  made  at  length  on 
the  preamble  of  the  statute,  and  the  class  of  cases  to 
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This  act  was  designed  to  })revent  slaves  from  being 
stolen.  But  a  man  might  lose  a  slave  without  his  being 
stolen.  The  slave  might  be  enticed  or  persuaded  to 
run  away.  Experience,  doabtlesSj  made  the  masters 
aware  of  this.  Hence,  fourteen  years  afterwards,  by 
the  act  of  1751,  ch.  14,  <^  10,  it  v^^as  provided  that  "  if 
any  person  shall  entice  and  persuade  any  slave  within 
this  province  to  run  away,  and  who  shall  actually  run 
away  from  the  master,"  &c.,  he  shall  be  punished,  &c. 

But  there  was  still  another  way  of  depriving  a 
master  of  the  service  of  his  slave.  Hence  the  act  of 
1796,  ch.  67,  >^  19,  made  it  a  separate  and  distinct  of- 
fence for  any  person  to  be  guilty  of  "  the  transporting 
of  any  slave  or  person,  held  to  service,"  from  the 
state. 

Now,  here,  gentlemen,  are  four  distinct  legal  provis- 
ions, all  designed  to  protect  slave  property.  By  these 
provisions,  four  distinct  legal  offences  are  creaiedc 
The  law,  by  creating  and  defining  these  offences,  has 
authoritatively  declared  that  one  of  them  is  not  either 
of  the  others  of  them.  "  Stealing "  is  one  thing. 
"Counselling,  hiring,"  <fcc.,  a  man  to  steal,  is  not 
stealing  itself.  "  Enticing  and  persuading  "  a  slave  to 
run  away  from  his  master  is  not  stealing.  "  Trans- 
porting "  a  slave  out  of  the  jurisdiction  is  not  stealit^g. 
The  inquiry  for  you,  therefore,  is  whether  the  prisoner 
is  guilty  of  any  of  these  offences,  and  if  of  any,  then., 
of  which. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  let  me  take  advantage  of  a  map 
which  is  lying  here  accidentally  before  me,  to  illustrate 
this  case.  Pour  states,  - —  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  are  here  represented.  The 
boundaries  between  them  are  distinctly  marked.  Penn- 
syivania  is  not  Maryland,  nor  either  of  the  others. 
Maryland  is  not  Virginia,  nor  either  of  the  others  ;  and 
so  of  the  rest.  Just  so  it  is  with  th6  offences  created 
by  these  statutes.    Any  one  of  them  is  not  either  of 
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the  others.  It  as  pkmi;  that  the  offeiice  of  *'  trans:- 
porting  a  slave  out  of  the  jurisdiction  ia  as  diiierent 
from  the  oftetuce  of  stealing  a  slave,  as  this  geographical 
shape  of  Marviand  is  diifereut  from  this  geographical 
shape  of  Pea  u  sylvan  ia.  As.  therefore,  if  the  geo- 
graphical metes  and  bounds  of  the  State  of  Maryland 
were  shown  to  you,  you  could  not  say,  upon  your 
oaths,  that  it  was  a  description  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  so,  if  the  offence  of  "  transporting  "  be  proved 
to  you,  you  cannot  say,  on  your  oaths,  that  it  is  the 
offence  of  stealing. 

Or  take  an  illustration  from  other  things.  The  ob- 
ject of  a  sun-dial,  a  watch,  a  clock,  and  a  chronom- 
eter is  the  same.  All  are  made  for  the  measurement  of 
time,  as  ail  these  laws  were  made  for  the  protection  of 
slave  property.  But  could  you,  therefore,  on  your 
oaths,  convict  a  man  of  stealing  a  chronometer,  whea 
he  had  only  taken  a  clock  or  a  watch  ?  No,  you  could 
find  him  guilty  only  of  the  thing  proved  to  have  been 
done. 

Or,  again,  suppose  a  law  should  be  made  tc.  prdtecJ:  a 
man's  property  in  his  books ;  and  the  stealing  of  books, 
generally,  should  be  punishable  by  five  years'  confine- 
ment in  the  penitentiary.  Such  a  general  law  would 
include  all  books.  Suppose  a  subjsequent  law  should 
inflict  a  lighter  penalty  for  stealing  an  octavo  vchime, 
and  a  still  lighter  one  for  a  dutjdecirao.  Then  it  would 
be  necessary,  in  an  indictment,  to  set  out  the  kind  of 
book  stolen,  and  no  man  could  be  lawfully  punished 
for  the  weightier  ofience  who  had  only  committed  the 
lighter.  So  here,  the  first  law  punished  "  j^tealing," 
the  next  "  enticiajj,"  and  the  next  "  transporting." 

Now,  gentlemeti,  I  maintain  that,  at  most, upthifig 
but  the  offence  of  "transporting"  has  been  provM 
against  this  prjsoaer-  But  he  is  arraigned  for  st&siing: 
What  then,  let  us  itiquire,  are  the  ingredients  which 
constitute  the  offence  of  stealing,  — which  are  indis- 
9* 
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peosabie  to  its  peri)etration.  ?  They  are,  1.  Tliat  the 
property  shall  be  taken  by  the  thiet'from  the  possession 
of  the  owner,  2.  That  it  shall  be  taln'.n  into  the 
pos&'essioa  of  the  thief,  —  that  is,  that  the  taker  shall 
exercise  some  act  of  control  or  ownership  over  it. 
And,  3.  That  this  taking  by  the  thief,  from  the  posses- 
sion of  the  owner,  and  into  his  own  possession,  shall  bf 
for  the  felonious  purpose  of  converting  the  said  pro;' 
erty  to  his  own  use. 

Now,  I  think  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  n  ;  .lier 
one  of  these  three  indispensable  ingredients  of /oeny 
has  been  proved  in  this  case. 

1.  It  is  not  proved  that  the  prisoner  too'  the  two 
slaves  mentioned  in  the  indictment  from  th<  possession 
of  Andrew  Hoover.  Could  not  some  oth'^  person  be- 
sides the  prisoner  have  put  it  into  the  ^  .ids  of  these 
slaves  to  leave  their  master  ?  There  an.  white  men  in 
this  city  hostile  to  the  institution  of  F  -ivery,  and  de- 
siring the  freedom  of  all  slaves.  Cou'  i  they  not  have 
said  to  Hoover's  slaves,  "  Here  is  f.  schooner  at  the 
wharf;  ii  is  to  sail  at  such  a  time :  ae  there,  and  you 
may  escape  to  a  free  state "  ?  Here  too,  are  thousands 
of  free  negroes,  or  celored  persr  as,  in  this  District, 
wiiUi  whom  the  slaves  are  in  daily  and  open  communica- 
tion. Could  they  not  have  iufr.sed  into  the  mind  of 
these  slaves  the  idea  of  liberty  ?  Is  it  not  a  thousand 
tiiaes  more  probable  that  it  was  done  by  some  citizen 
in  the  District,  or  by  sorae  colored  acquaintance  or 
itmsssA  of  theirs,  enjoying  the  means  of.  constant  com- 
mumcation  with  them^  than  that  it  was  done  by  an 
eotire  stranger  to  them,  as  the  prisoner  was  ?  Can 
aught  be  conceived  more  absurd  or  preposterous  than 
that  the  prisoner  should  go  round  the  streets  of  Wash- 
ingt<m,  picking  up  a  slave  here  and  there,  to  complete 
hit  caego,  ao  the  driver  of  a  stage-coach  goes  round 
picJdng  up  passengers  ?  Should  be  accost  a  eolorcsS 
maiiiSfi  the  streets,  and  ask  him  if  he  were  a  ilare,  the 
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chances  are  three  to  oiie  that  the  pertu/n  addressed 
woula  turn  out  to  be  a  freeman  ;  for  I  suppose  the 
proportion,  in  this  District,  of  the  free  colored  persons 
to  the  slaves  to  be  as  great  as  this.  If  the  fourth 
man  or  woman  he  might  meet  should  prove  to  be  a 
slave,  how  could  he  know  but  what  he  might  be  ad- 
dressing one  so  attached  to  the  place,  to  his  home  and 
relatives,  and  to  his  master,  tha'.  even  the  sweets  of 
freedom  would  not  tempt  him  to  leave  ;  and  that  the 
consequence  would  be  an  immediate  reporting  of  the 
interview,  and  sudden  detection  and  punishment  ?  But 
a  person  on  the  spot  would  know  who  were  slaves, 
and  what  slaves  were  discontented  with  their  condition  ; 
he  could  select  the  occasion  when  a  slave  had  been 
punished  by  his  master,  when  his  body  was  smarting, 
and  his  mind  was  fired  with  indignation  against  him, 
and  then  sow  the  seeds  of  discontent  and  the  hopes 
of  escape  in  a  fruitful  soil.  If,  then,  the  slaves  were, 
in  fact,  instigated  to  leave  their  master's  possession, 
th6  probabilities  are  a  thousand  to  one  that  they  were 
so  instigated  by  some  other  person  or  persons  resident 
here,  and  not  by  the  prisoner.  If  this  were  so,  and 
they  ciame  on  board  the  prisoner's  schooner,  after  having 
absconded  from  their  master,  then  he  did  not  take  them 
from  Hoover's  possession,  and  so  is  not  guilty  of  the  first 
ingredient  in  the  crime  of  larceny. 

But  is  there  not  still  another  way  m  which  slaves 
may  be  induced  to  leave  the  possession  of  their  mas- 
ter ?  Thotigh  we  may  call  men  slaves,  yet  are  they^ 
not  human  beings  ?  — degraded  from  the  natural  dignity 
of  naanhood,  it  is  true,  and  dwarfed  in  their  metit^ 
stature';' but  still  human  beings ;  subject  to  the  passibris 
of  bur  comihon  nature,  animated  by  its  hopes,  inflamed 
by  its  resentments,  and  shrinking  and  flying  throiigli 
feif  fr<iiii  the  uplifted  rod.  As  human  beings,  cdtSd 
nbt  the  desire  of  escape  from  their  master's  possession 
hate  originated  with  themselves?  — prompted  by  the 
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inward  and  iusliuctive  longings  for  liberty,  which 
spring  perennial  in  the  hua"kan  breast. 

The  attorney  for  the  government,  in  his  opening, 
dwelt  long  and  earnestly  ou  the  value  of  this  species 
of  property.  He  described  il  as  the  most  valuable 
kind  of  property  known  in  the  District,  and  therefore 
most  vigilantly  to  be  guarded.  Doubtless  it  has  a 
certain  pecuniary  value  ;  and,  as  it  increases  in  intelli- 
gence, activity,  and  skill,  its  value  is  greatly  enhanced. 
But  with  this  enhanced  value  comes  a  per  contra. 
With  increased  intelligence  and  mental  development, 
the  desires  natural  to  manhood  spring  up  ;  — the  long- 
ing for  liberty,  and  for  the  possession  of  free  agency  ; 
the  desire  of  selecting  one's  own  field  of  labor,  and 
means  of  enjoyment ;  the  desire  of  commanding  thu 
rewards  of  one's  own  toil.  So  that,  as  the  value  of 
slave  increases,  the  strength  of  the  tenure  by  which  he 
is  held  becomes  less  secure.  It  is  a  weight  of  goid 
suspended  by  a  cord.  The  master  wishes  to  increase 
the  mass.  He  adds  little  by  little,  until  the  weight 
snaps  the  cord,  and  he  loses  the  whole. 

Hoover  says  he  had  been  offered  $1400  for  the 
two  slaves  mentioned  in  the  indictment,  and  had  refused 
the  offer.  Their  services  were  probably  worth  to  him 
a  dollar  a  day  each.  One  of  them  was  employed  in 
driving  a  cart  about  the  city.  As  he  saw  a  handful 
of  money  paid  to  his  master  every  week,  or  every 
moath,  for  his  own  earnings,  think  you  he  never  asked 
himself,  why  that  money  could  not  be  his?  When 
three  out  of  every  four  colored  men  whom  he  met, 
from  day  to  day,  were  receiving  thek  own  earnings, 
and  making  those  earnings  minister  to  their  comforts 
and  their  pleasures,  might  not  Hoover's  slaves  have 
said,  "  Why  are  not  our  earaings  our  own  ?  and,  if  we 
cannot  possess  them  her  "  ,  why  should  we  not  go  to  a 
country  where  the  laborer  is  deemed,  in  the  language 
of  Scripture,  to  be  worthy  of  his  hire  ?  "  and  '  o  have 
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fled  of  their  own  accord  ?  for,  though  we  are  prone  to 
apply  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  to  others  lather  than 
to  ourselves,  yet  this  is  a  passage  which  they  would  be 
likely  to  take  home. 

But  this  is  not  all,  gentlemen.  In  this  capital  of  a 
nation  so  boastful  of  its  freedom,  the  common  air  is 
vocal  with  the  accents  of  liberty.  Many  of  the  colored 
people  can  read.  Who  knows  but  some  of  them  have 
read  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence ;  and, 
in  their  blindness  and  simplicity  of  mind,  applied  its 
immortal  truths  to  themselves  ?  "  All  men  are  created 
equal !  "  and  among  their  "  inalienable  rights  "  "  are 
life.  LIBERTY,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness !  "  Who 
knows  but  that  they  may  have  seen  these  doctrines, 
with  a  constellation  of  names  subscribed  to  them 
as  glorious  as  any  that  ever  shone  in  history's  firma- 
ment ?  If  such  ideas  once  got  possession  of  a  man's 
mind,  do  you  think  that  fire  or  water  could  ever  burn 
them  or  drown  them  out?  Those  who  cannot  read, 
can  hear  j  and  if  you  are  to  keep  from  them  the  per- 
petually recurring  sights  and  sounds  which  raust 
awaken  the  quick  instincts  of  liberty,  you  must  extin- 
guish their  eyes,  and  seal  up  their  ears  in  everlasting 
silence.  The  last  spring  was  one  of  peculiar  "  refresh- 
ing "  to  the  ardent  lovers  of  liberty.  The  recent  events 
of  Europe  were  the  theme  of  every  tongue.  Not 
only  in  the  market-place,  in  the  street,  and  in  after- 
dinner  conversations,  was  the  emancipation  of  Europe 
the  subject  of  discussion,  but  stormy  eloquence  rushed 
forth  from  the  capital  of  the  nation,  like  winds  froth 
the  cave  of  iEolus,  atld  roared  and  raved  till  all  but 
the  dead  must  have  heard  it.  Nay,  more,  gentlemen, 
one  of  the  witnesses  identified  the  day  when  the  dfi- 
feridant's  schooner,  the  Pearl,  came  to  anchor  iii  the 
waters  of  this  city,  because  he  remembered  it  as  the: 
day  of  the  "torchlight  procession."  And  what  WM 
the  "  torclilight  procession"?    You  aU  know;  — 
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drums  beating,  music  playing,  b'uifres  blazing,  the 
house  of  the  President  and  of  high  official  dignitaries 
illuminated,  the  trees  of  the  ave.nie  fancifully  lighted 
up  with  many-colored  laiiferns  ;  raen.  women,  chil- 
dren, and  slaves,  all  out,  and  all  agog  to  se?  and  to  hear 
of  the  wonderful  things  which  "  liberty  "  tod  done, 
or  had  7iot  done,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
There,  too,  moved  in  long  procession  men  who  were 
elected  for  the  occasion,  from  among  the  nation's  elect, 
—  heads  of  departments,  senators,  and  representa- 
tives, —  men  distended  almost  to  bursting  with  elo- 
quence for  regenerated  Europe,  who  must  speak  or  die  i 
They  marched  to  an  open  space  on  Pennsylvania  Av- 
enue, where,  on  an  extempore  rostrum,  they  eased 
themselves  of  their  repletion  of  patriotism ;  while  peo- 
ple of  all  kinds,  conditions,  and  colors  stood  below, 
empty  and  agape,  to  receive  what  the  upper  divinities 
might  send  down.  And  now  let  me  read  to  you,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  jury,  some  of  the  precious  things  that 
were  said  on  that  memorable  evening, — only  two 
nights  before  the  escape  of  the  slaves  in  the  schooner 
Pearl,  —  and  s^e,  after  you  have  tasted  of  the  yeast, 
if  you  can  wonder  at  the  fermentation  :  — 

»»  Events  which  hold  out  to  the  whole  family  of  man 

so  bright  a  promise  of  the  universal  establishment  of  civii. 
and  ■'•siigious  liberty ^  and  the  general  deKtruciiou  of  monarchi- 
cal power  throughout  the  world." 

"New  and  endearing  ties  — "  between  the  people  of  lib- 
erated Fitince,and  the  twenty  millions  of  freemen  who  dwell, 
in  all  the  plenitude  of  social  and  political  happiness,  between 
the  ^at  seas  which  water  the  eastern  and  western  shores  of 
this  vast  cpntioent^* 

"  I  ieel  autltorized  to  declare  that  there  is  not  one'vn  this 
tost  multitude  wbose  sympathies  are  not  deeply  enkindled  in 
bejiaif  of  France  and  Frenchmen." 
:  «*-.  ;  Stioh  has  been  the  eslraordinary  course  of  events  in 
l^iKse,  aod  m  Europe,  within  the  last  two  months,  that  the 
i^MMT  deliberately  we  survey  thp  scpqe  which  has  been  spread 
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ouf  before  us,  and  the  more  rigidly  we  scrutinize  the  conduct 
of  its  actore,  the  more  confident  does  our  conviction  becooaa 
that  the  glorious  xcork  which  has  been  so  well  begun  cannot 
possibly  fail  of  complete  accomplishment ;  that  the  age  of 
TYRANTS  AND  SLAVERY  is  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close;  and  that 
the  happy  period  to  be  signalized  by  the  universal  emancipa' 
lion  of  man  fronm  the  fetUrs  of  civil  oppression^  and  the  recog- 
nition in  all  countries  of  the  great  principles  of  popular  siwer' 
signty^  equality^  and  bbothekhood,  b,  at  this  moment,  visibly 
commencing." 

[Here  Judge  Caawfokd  broke  in,  with  great  shazpneM,  and  sud, 
"Mr.  MA2(ir,  such  inftammatory  language  c&mxot  be  alix>wed  in  this 
court.  We  have  institutions  that  loay  be  endangered  br  it.  The 
court  thinks  it  its  duty  to  inte;fere.  The  coubmI  cannot  oe  allowed 
to  proceed  -with  such  infiammatory  language." 

Mr.  Ca&lisls  here  rose,  and,  for  the  space  of  ten  or  iifteeit  minntes, 
with  the  crowdad  audience  hushed  to  a  grare^like  edlence,  he  ister- 
speraed  resistless  logic  with  noble  seatinxents,  in  a  strain  of  eloqsaeace 
rarely,  if  ever,  surpassed.  Ho  vindicated  every  word  his  oollei^^ 
had  said,  both  as  to  matter  and  manner,  and  obtested  Heaven  to  pre- 
serve American  tribunals  of  justice  £ro7n  following  th£  exam^bee  <d 
the  worst  tunes  of  English  judicial  tyzsnny.  when  the  basest  minioa* 
of  the  crown  were  d^ated  to  the  bonclC  that  they  might  crreratre 
and  abash  couseel  in  thdr  defence  of  prisoners  ^whota.  the  king  h*d 
foredoomed  t.  punishment 

j  udge  CiuwK}Ki>.  (Trembling  with  emotion.)  Mr.  i^Ainr's  oowM 
of  argument  was  perfectly  le^timate.  It  was  the  inflammatory  Isn- 
guage  that  I  objected  to.  It  was  the  language,  sod  aotthe«rgta&uiit» 
that  was  objectionable.! 

Mr.  Makk.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  as  the  iBterdict 
against  ihe  line  of  argument  I  was  pursuing, now- 
acknowledged  to  be  just  and  prof>3r,  —  has  heen  with* 
drawn,  I  take  it  up  where  I  left  it,  and  jM-oceed. 

Mr.  Kby,  district  attorney.  I  demsod  to  know 
from  what  |»per  the  gentleman  reads. 

Mr.  Mahk.  (Holding  up  the  paper  and  poiotiog  to 
its  heading.)  From  Mr.  Ritchie's  Washington  Ucion, 
of  Aprii  20th.  Isn't  that  good  authority  OQ  this 
subject  ? 

Mr.  Kkt.  From  whose  speech  does  the  gentleiaaa 
vead  ? 

BIr.  MAim.   From  the  speech  of  the  Hod.  Heoty 
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S.  Poote,  a  senator  in  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  Keit.  The  gentleman  cannot  read  a  paper  to 
the  jury,  unless  he  expects  to  prove  it. 

Mr.  Mann.  I  deny  that  as  a  principle  ;  but,  if  re- 
quired, will  call  Mr.  Foote  to  swear  to  his  speech. 

Judge  Crawfouo.  Mr.  Mann  knows  Mr.  Fooi;e  did 
not  mean  his  language  for  our  slaves.  (A  suppressed 
laugh  around  the  bar.) 

Mr.  Mann.  May  it  please  your  honor,  while  noth- 
ing, on  the  one  hand,  will  ever  deter  me  from  doing 
my  duty  to  a  client,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am 
moved  to  say  that  I  have  been  trained  from  my  youth 
to  such  respect  for  a  court  of  justice,  that  I  would  say 
nothing  to  it  or  before  it  which  should  not  be  fitting 
and  appropriate,  as  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver. 
Let  me  then  restate  my  argument,  that  we  may  see 
whether,  and  by  whom,  this  rule  has  been  departed 
from.  I  reiterate,  then,  if  slaves  are  property,  they  are 
a  peculiar  kind  of  property.  They  are  instinct  with 
the  common  desires  of  humanity,  and  among  them  one 
of  tne  deepest  and  strongest  is  the  love  of  liberty. 
And  just  in  proportion  as  their  value  is  increased  by 
intelligence  and  development,  just  in  that  proportion 
is  the  bond  weakened  by  which  they  are  held.  In  all 
^^laces  slaves  hear  something,  but  in  this  place  they 
near  much,  of  what  is  said  in  behalf  of  human  liberty 
and  of  human  rights.  If  they  hear  this,  and  are  above 
the  condition  of  brutes,  they  will  apply  it  to  them- 
selves. Every  Fourth  of  July  oration,  if  understood, 
is  a  torch  to  light  up  another  St.  Domingo.  If 
^  they  hear  the  word  "  5Zo«;e"  used  in  reference  to  those 
who  have  been  deprived  of  their  natural  rights  in  other 
countries,  they  will  apply  that  word  to  their  own  con- 
dition in  this.  If  they  hear  the  word  "  tyrants^^  used  in 
reference  to  one  who  deprives  others  of  their  rights, 
for  "iyranls"  they  will  read     masters      and  no 
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mortal  power,  or  law^  or  artj  can  help  it,  but  by  blotting 
out  all  that  is  human  within  them.  The  slaves  m  this 
city  are  constantly  hearing  what  must  remind  them 
that  they  are  slaves ;  and  fherefore  they  are  constantly 
incited  to  escape  from  their  bondage.  The  torchlight 
procession,  w  ith  its  speeches  and  parade,  was  one  among 
ten  thousand  of  these  incitements.  The  slaves,  there- 
fore, who  went  on  board  the  Pearl,  might  have  ob- 
tained the  idea  of  escape  from  some  other  person  than 
from  the  pi  isoner,  - —  from  some  orator  who  lays  down 
rules  for  the  meridian  of  Europe,  which  do  not  quite 
suit  the  meridian  of  America.  Hence  they  might 
have  gone  and  applied  to  the  prisoner  for  a  passage. 
To  this  he  might  have  assented.  And  if  so,  then  his 
offence  can  be  nothing  beyond  the  offence  of  "  trans- 
porting," and  is  not  the  offence  of  stealing,  as  charged 
in  this  indictment. 

And,  as  to  the  inflammatory  language  which  the 
court  charges  me  with  having  used:  every  word 
which  was  uttered  by  me,  and  which  the  court  charr 
acterizesand  denounces  as  "  inflamiuatory,"  and  thinks . 
not  proper  to  be  spoken  in  this  court  room,  becftuse  it 
may ,  endanger  the  institutions  of  this  city,  was  the 
exact  language  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Foote,  .senator  in  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  Mississippi,  uttered  by  him 
from  the  rostrum,  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  the  most 
public  place  in  this  city,  on  the  evening  of  the  13th 
of  April  last,  to  thousands  of  people  there  assembled, 
men,  women,  children,  negroes  and  all. 

I  had  markedj  may  it  please  the  court,  several  other 
passages,  —  for  this  purpose  most  pungent  and  piercing, 
—  in  the  speeches  of  that  evening,  to  be  read  on  this 
occasion ;  but  as  I  think  both  court  and  jury  are  al- 
ready pretty  well  apprised  of  the  pertinency  and  force 
of  my  argument  under  this  head,  I  shall  content 
mysislf  with  reading  one  passage  more.  It  is  from 
the  speech  of  the  Hon.  Frederick  P.  Staunton,  repre- 
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iseatative  in  Congress  from  Tennessee,  delivered  oja  the 
«ame  occasion,  and  printed  in  the  same  paper  :■— 

"It  has  been  truly  said  here  this  evening,  that  our  example 
has  been  of  esseniial  service  to  France.  Who  cm  doubt  it  ? 
How  different  would  have  been  the  struggle  for  liberty  to  be 
$ecured  by  republicanism,  if  there  had  been  no  example  of 
a  stable  irepublican  government  to  which  the  patriot  could 
point,  for  the  st>courageraent  of  his  people !  It  is  said  we 
are  propagandists.  We  do  not,  indeed,  propagate  our  princi- 
plea  '.vith  the  s  word  of  power ;  but  there  is  one  sense  in  which 
we  are  propagandists.  We  cannot  help  being  so.  Our  ex- 
ample is  contagious.  In  the  section  of  this  great  country 
where  I  live,  on  the  banks  of  the  mighty  Mississippi  river, 
we  have  the  true  emblem  of  the  tree  of  liberty.  There  you 
,  may  see  the  giant  cottonwood  spreading  his  branches  widely 
to  the  winds  of  heaven.  Sometimes  the  current  lays  bare  his 
roots,  and  you  behold  them  extending  far  around  and  pene- 
trating to  an  immense  depth  in  the  soil.  When  the  season 
of  maturity  comes, ^+he  air  is  filled  wiih  a  cotton-like  sub- 
stance, which  floats'  in  every  direction,  bearing,  on  its  light 
wings,  the  I'ving  aepds  of  the  mighty  tree.  They  lodge  upon 
every  bank  of  sand  which  emerges  from  the  bosom  of  the 
receding  tide,  and  soon  a  young  forest  is  ,  seen  to  lift  its  head 
froto  the  surface  of  the  barren  waste.  Thus  the  seeds  of 
freedom  have  emanated  from  the  tree  of  our  liberties.  They 
fill  the  air.  They  are  wafted  to  every  part  of  the  habitable 
globe.  And  even  in  the  barren  sands  of  tyranny  they  are 
destined  to  take  root.  The  tree  of  liberty  will  spring  «^p 
every' where,  and  nations  shall  recline  in  its  shade." 

.  And  thus,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  say  that  while 
some  of  the  seeds  of  Uberty  whieh  we  scatter  are 
wafted  to  a  foreign  realm,  and  fall  upon  a  foreign  soil, 
others  will  drop  upon  the  hearts  of  bondmen  and 
hond women  at  home,  and  will  there  fructify  and  ma- 
ture into  their  appropriate  harvest. 

Such,^  gentlemen,  are  the  considerations  that  lead 
me  to  believe  that  the  slaves  found  on  board  the 
schooner  Pearl  left  the  possession  of  their  masters  of 
their  own  accord,  or  at  the  private  suggestion  of  sot&e 
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friend,  and  not  at  that  ol  the  prisoner ;  or  because  they 
were  publicly  incited  thereto  by  that  boastful  spirit 
amongst  us  which  is  forever  shouting  the  praises  of 
liberty,  while  restricting  the  application  of  its  princi- 
ples. I  therefore  infer  that  the  prisoner  has  not  com- 
mitteu  the  act  which  forms  the  first  ingredient  in  the 
offence  of  larceny,  —  the  taking  of  property  from  the 
possession  of  the  owner. 

2.  To  constitute  the  offence  of  larceny,  the  prisoner 
must  have  taken  the  slaves  into  his  own  possession. 
Now,  of  this  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence.  For 
aught  that  appears,  the  -slaves  might  have  been  passen- 
gers, on  board  his  schooner,  for  a  fare.  They  them- 
selves might  have  paid  this  fare,  or  others  might  have 
paid  it  for  them.  In  either  case,  they  were  iio  more 
in  possession  of  the  prisoner  than  you  or  I  are  in  pos- 
session of  a  railroad  corporation,  when  we  travel  in  its 
cars. 

3.  The  third  question  is,  whether,  even  if  the  pris- 
oiier  did  take  the  slaves  named  in  this  indictment  from 
the  possession  of  Andrew  Hoover,  and  into  his  6\m 
possession,  ho  did  so  for  the  felon  ions  piirpose  or  eon-' 
verting  them  to  his  own  use. 

The  act  of  stealing,  gentlemen,  springs  from  the  im- 
pulse to  acquire  property,  as  a  means  of  gratification. 
This  impulse*  or  desire  to  obtain  the  means  of  enjoy- 
ment is  universal.  The  law  denoilnces  its  penalties 
against  stealing,  in  order  to  repress  the  excesses  of  this 
propensity,  and  to  confine  it  to  honest  acquisitions. 
Hence  one  man  may  interfere  with  the  property  bf 
another  in  a  thousand  ways,  without  being  guilty  of 
stealing.  It  is  not  the  mere  taking  of  another  tnieua's 
property,  therefore,  which  constitutes  stealing,  but  thfe 
taking  oif  it  in  order  to  convert  it  io  the  use  of  ike  iaker^ 
tmd  so  to  save  himself  the  labor  5f  earning  it.  H^Qice 
1  may  take  a  man's  plough  from  his  field,  or  his  ^w«|aa 
from  his  barn,  and  use  them  temporarily ;  but  # '  I 
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return  them  again  ta  the  owner,  it  is  not  stealing,  but 
only  a  trespass.  So,  according  to  the  books,  I  may 
take  a  Jian's  horse  from  his  stable,  ride  him  thirty 
miles,  in  order  to  flee  from  justice,  and  then,  if  I  aban- 
don the  horse,  it  is  not  stealing.    It  is  only  a  trespass. 

The  doctrine,  gentlemen,  which  I  wish  to  enforce 
upon  your  minds,  is,  that  every  act  of  taking  another 
mantis  property  is  not  stealing.  When  a  v/ag,  riding 
with  a  clergyman  to  church,  took  his  sermon  from  his 
pocket,  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  his  embarrassment 
when  he  should  get  into  the  pulpit,  and  find  himself 
in  the  presence  of  the  enemy  without  any  ammunition, 
such  taking  was  not  stealing  ;  for  doubtless  the  rogue 
had  no  intention  of  appropriating  either  the  sermon  or 
its  morals  to  his  own  use. 

So  it  is  related  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that,  when  he 
was  a  boy  at  school,  he  got  within  one  uf  the  head  of 
his  class.  But  the  boy  at  the  head  never  made  a  mis- 
take, and  so  he  stood  there,  as  perseveringly  as  the 
letter  A  stands  at  the  head  of  the  alphabet.  But  Sir 
Walter  observed  that,  when  his  classmate  was  reciting, 
his  fingers  always  fumbled  with  a  button  on  his  jacket, 
and,  watching  his  opportunity  at  their  next  romping 
on  the  playground,  he  cut  oflf  the  button  from  his 
.  rival's  jacket ;  and,  at  the  very  nes;t  lesson,  the  boy, 
being  disconcerted  at  not  finding  the  button,  missed 
his  ai\swer,  and  Sir  Walter  rose  to  the  head.  But 
surely  this  was  not  stealing. 

The  reason  why,  in  each  of  these  cases,  one  would 
not  be  guilty  of  stealing,  is,  that  he  does  not  mean  to 
make  the  article  taken  his  own.  He  gets  a  temporary 
advantage  from  it,  but  does  no  act  that  proves  a  design 
of  permanent  or  unlimited  ownership.  Hence  there 
is  the  broadest  and  most  striking  difference  between 
stealing  and  malicious  mischief.  If  one  man  takes  the 
property  of  another,  merely  to  destroy  or  annihilate  it, 
out  of  ill  will  or  revenge  towards  the  owner,  this  is 
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maliciouii  mischief  only,  and  not  stealing.  It  is  not 
punished  as  stealing.  Morally,  it  may  be  as  wrong,  — 
perhaps  worse  than  stealing  itself.  But  this  impulse 
whicii  prompts  to  the  destruction  of  another  man's 
property  is  vastly  weaker  than  that  which  leads  to  its 
appropriation.  The  latter  is  gratified  a  thousand  times 
where  the  former  is  once,  and  therefore  the  law  visits 
thf)  former  with  the  milder  penalty.  If  taking  proptbrty 
from  its  owner  from  revenge,  and  for  the  rsalicious  pur- 
pose of  destroying  it,  be  not  stealing,  but  only  malicious 
mischief,  then  surely  taking  the  property  for  the  be- 
nevolent purpose  of  doing  a  kindness  to  the  property 
itself,  —  as  to  a  slave,  —  is  not  stealing. 

Take  an  illustration.  Wild  animals  are  the  property 
of  no  one.  The  undomesticated  hares  that  run  over 
my  fields,  the  pigeoiis  that  fly  over  my  house,  or  the 
fishes  that  swim  in  my  streams,  are  not  my  property  so 
that  they  can  be  the  subjects  of  larceny.  If  a  mari 
takes  them,  he  is  liable  in  trespass  for  entering  my 
grounds,  and  that  is  all.  But  if  I  confine  hares  in  a 
warren,  or  pigeons  in  a  cote,  or  fishes  in  a  seine,  then 
they  are  my  property,  and  are  the  subjects  of  larceny, 
becaiise  I  have  reduced  them  to  possession.  Under 
such  circumstances,  if  a  man  shoots  or  catches  them 
for  his  table, — that  is,  to  convert  them  to  his  own 
usfe, he  steals  them;  but  if  a  man  merely  releases 
them  from  their  continemeni,  breaks  open  their  en- 
closures to  let  them  go  free,  he  is  at  most  only  gnilty 
of  malicious  mischief.  The  English  ntJbility  send  to 
France  for  foxes.  These  are  caught  in  the  Pyrenees- 
or  other  mountains,  brought  across  the  English  chan- 
nel, and  placed  in  the  parks  of  noblemen  preparatory 
to  the  barbarous  amusement  of  a  fox-huQt.  Now,  if 
one  lord  should  take  a  fox  from  the  park  of  another 
lord,  for  the  pleasure  of  hunting  him  down,  on  his  own 
prenuses,  this  would  be  stealing ;  but  if  he  should  only 
assist  a.  fox  to  escape  out  of  the  park,  for  the  benevolent 
10* 
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patpose  of  restoring  him  to  his  iij^ilural  libertj,  this 
would  not  be  otealing,  but  only  a  trespass.  In  ivn.':!i  a 
case,  the  man  who  enlarges  the  fox  does  not  d<i  t  in 
order  to  save  himself  the  labor  or  exjiense  of  catc  iiing 
a  fox ;  that  he  does  not  coiivert  the  fox  to  his  own 
me. 

Let  me  give  you  another  illustration,  which  I  select 
for  the  beauty  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  conveyed, 
and  for  th6  nobleness  of  the  sentiments  that  accompany 
it.  In  the  Sentimental  Journey  "  of  Sterne,  the  fol- 
lowing incident  is  related :  — ■ 

"  I  was  interrupted,  in  the  heyday  of  this  soliloquy,  with  a 
voice  which  I  took  to  be  of  a  child,  which  complained,  it 
could  not  get  out.  I  looked  up  and  down  the  passage,  and 
seeing  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child,  I  went  out  without 
forther  attention. 

"  In  my  return  back  through  the  passage,  I  heard  the  same 
words  repeated  twice  over,  and  looking  up,  I  saw  it  %rb  a 
starling,  hung  in  a  little  cage.  '  f  can't  get  out,  I  can't  get  out,* 
said  the  starling. 

^  *M  stood  looking  at  the  bird,  and  to  every  peiwn  who  came 
thirough  the  passage,  it  ran  fluttering  to  the  side  which  they 
approached,  with  the  same  lamentation  of  its  captivity,-—'  I 
Can*t  get  out,'  said  the  starling.  God  help  thee !  said  I,  but 
llll  let  tbee  out,  cost  what  it  will  ]  so  I  turned  about  the  cage 
ttf  g^t  at  the  door.  It  was  twisted  and  double  twisted  so  fast 
wfim  wire,  there  was  no  getting  it  open  without  pulling  the 
cage  to  pieces.    I  took  both  hands  to  it. 

'i:*'  The  bird  flew  to  the  place  where  I  was  attempting  his  de* 
iiverance,  and,  thrusting  his  head  through  the  trellis,  pressed 
bis  breast  against  it  as  if  impatient  I  feer,  poor  creature, 
said  I,  I  cannot  set  thee  at  liberty.  '  No,'  said  the  starling, 
*  I  can^t  get  out  I  can't  get  out,'  said  the  starling. 
*'  I  vow  I  never  had  my  affections  more  tenderly  awakened." 

And  then  he  bursts  out  into  that  apostrophe  to 
Siavery,  which  has  thrilled  the  hearts  of  dl  his  readers 
in  times  past,  and  will  continue  to  thrill  the  heart  of 
^ff^ry  leader  in  all  time  to  come :  — 
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"  Disguise  thyself  as  thou  wilt,  stilf,  Slavery,  still  thou  art  a 
bitter  draught!  and,  though  thousands  in  all  ages  have  l)eea 
made  to  drink  of  thee,  thou  art  no  less  bitter  on  that  account. 
*Tis  thou,  thiice  sweet  and  gracious  goddess,  Libeety,  whom 
all  in  public  or  in  private  worship,  whose  taste  is  grateful,  and 
ever  will  be  so  till  Na,ture  hei"self  shall  change.  No  tint  of 
words  can  spot  thy  snowy  mantle,  or  chemic  power  tun\  thy 
sceptre  into  ircn.  With  thee  to  smile  upon  him  as  he  eats  his 
crust,  the  swairt  is  happier  than  his  monarch,  from  whose  court 
thou  art  exiled.  Gracious  Heaven !  jrrant  me  but  health, 
thou  great  Bestower  of  it,  and  give  me  but  this  fair  goddess  as 
my  companion,  and  shower  down  thy  mitres,  if  it  seems  good 
unto  thy  divine  providence,  upon  those  heads  which  are 
aching  for  them.'" 

Had  Sterne  released  that  bird,  and  sent  it  abroad  to 
rejoice  in  its  native  fields  of  air,  would  his  myriads  of 
readers,  who  have  been  delighted  at  the  story,  have 
convicted  him  of  stealing  ? 

Now  for  the  application.  These  slaves,  by  the  law 
of  nature,  were  as  free  as  you  or  I.  By  the  law  and 
forte  of  man,  they  have  been  subjected  to  bondage. 
If  the  prisoner  took  them,  and  took  them  either  to  sell 
them  or  to  use  them  himself,  then  he  took  them,  in  the 
language  of  the  law,  for  the  felonious  purpose  of  con- 
vening them  to  his  own  use ;  and  such  taking  woirtd 
be  larceny  according  to  the  law.  But  if  lie  took  them 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  them  to  a  free  state,  and  of 
thus  restoring  them  to  their  natural  liberty,  then  he  did 
not  intend  to  convert  them  to  his  own  use,  and  is  Eot 
guilty  of  stealing.  ; 

There  is  another  view  of  this  case.  The  hm^hest 
doctrines  in  fitvor  of  slavery  only  claim,  that  a  master 
has  a  right  to  the  services  of  his  slave.  He  has  not  a 
right  to  his  flesh  and  bones,  so  that  he  can  cut  tip  the 
fbrmer  for  dog's  meat,  and  grind  the  latter  for  compost. 
To  constitute  larcenj?-,  then,  of  this  kind  of  property,  the 
pTiiSoner  must  have  deprived  the  master  of  the  s&vices 
of  his  slaves,  with  the  intent,  with  the  felonious  inteiit, 
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to  use  those  services  himself,  or  to  m\\  them  to  another, 
which  woiiid  be  the  most  effective  act  of  use.  But  no 
evidence  of  any  such  intent  has  been  adduced  in  this 
caise.  r  therefore  maintain,  that  neither  of  the  three 
ingredients  necessary  to  constitute  the  offence  of  larceny 
has  been  proved  by  the  government. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  in  closing,  I  will  narrate  to  you 
the  worst  of  the  prisoner's  case.  I  will  make  confession 
for  him  of  the  length  and  breadth  of  his  offence.  The?e 
!«2ides:in  this  city  a  man  named  Daniel  Bell,  who  was 
once  held  as  a  slave,  but  who  purchased  his  own  free- 
dom. He  had  a  family,  consisting  of  his  wife  and  eight 
or  ten  children.  These  were  manumitted  by  their 
master,  when  he  was  brought  to  that  most  searching 
of  all  earthly  tribunals,  —  the  death  bed.  After  the 
master's  decease,  his  heirs  attempted  to  reclaim  the 
property ;  for  the  living  and  the  dying  have  very  dif- 
ferent views  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  Their  ground 
of  clmm  was,  that  the  master  was  not  of  sound  and  dis- 
posing mind  when  he  made  the  deed  of  manumissiou. 
But  the  magistrate  who  prepared  the  deed,  and  befojte 
Whom  it  was  executed  and  acknowledged,  set  that  pre* 
teoce  aside  by  his  own  knowledge  of  the  grnntor's 
sanity ;  and  so  the  family  of  Bell  passed  as  free,  and 
were  treated  as  free,  for  years.  At  length  this  magis- 
trate died,  and  immediately  the  attempt  to  reduce  the 
family  to  bondage  was  renewed.  A  trial  was  had,  and 
through  default  of  the  now  deceased  magistrate's  testi- 
mony, a  verdict  against  them  was  obtained.  But.  new 
evidence  was  discovered,  and  one  of  the  most  respect- 
able counsellors  of  this  court,  Joseph  H.  Bradley,  Esq., 
made  oath  as  to  his  belief  in  the  sufficiency  of  that  evi- 
dence, and  moved  for  a  new  trial.  It  was  while  these 
proceedings  were  pending,  in  behalf  of  the  wife  and 
children,  that  they  became  alarmed  lest  they  should  he 
clandestinely  sent  to  the  south,  and  there  be  plunged 
into  irredeemable  slavery.    Believing  themselves  free. 
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and  fearing  bondage,  they  did  send  to  PhiMelphia  for 
assistance,  (I  tell  you  the  worst  of  it,)  in  being  rescued 
from  such  a  fate.  This  defendant,  Drayton,  being  led 
also  to  believe  that  they  were  free,  did  come  to  assist 
them.  Drayton  might  have  said  to  himself,  "  Men  go  to 
assist  Poles  and  Hxmgarians,  and  even  Texans,  and  get 
glory  for  it ;  and  why  should  I  not  assist  free  women 
and  children  in  imminent  danger  of  bondage  ? "  He  ar- 
rived here  on  Thursday  evening,  the  i3th  of  April,  and, 
having  no  other  special  business,  prepared  to  sail  from 
here,  and  did  so  sail,  on  Saturday  evening,  tho  15th. 
Bell's  family  knew  the  place  where  the  defendant's 
vessel  was  anchored,  and  the  time  fixed  for  its  departure. 
Drayton,  expecting  to  meet  them  there  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, was  not  at  his  vessel  during  the  whole  e:«^ening. 
But  one  thing  happened  which  he  did  not  expect,  and 
had  not  provided  against.  BelPs  family  had  a  few 
friends  whom  they  thought  they  could  take  with  them. 
They  did  not  propose  any  spoiling  of  the  Egyptians^ 
but  thought  the  escape  of  a  few  Israelites  lawful.  But 
these  friends  had  their  friends,  and  they  still  another 
circlb  ;  and  so,  while  the  defendant  was  absent  from 
his  vessel  on  Saturday  evening,  and  without  his  knowl- 
edge or  consent,  they  flocked  down  and  stowed  them- 
selves in  the  hold;  so  that, —and  I  say  now,  gentle- 
men, what  I  religiously  believe  to  be  true,  —  when 
these  slaves  were  ordered  to  come  on  deck  after  the 
capture,  the  prisoner  was  as  much  astonished  as  any 
body  at  the  number  of  fishes  that  had  got  into  his  net, 
These,  gentlemen,  are  the  facts,  and,  as  I  believe, 
all  the  important  facts  pertaining  to  this  case  ;  and  ort 
these  facts  we  claim  that  you  must  acquit  the  prisoner 
of  the  offence  of  larceny. 

Note.  This  case  and  one  or  two  otihers  were  tried,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  seriea  of  most  extraordinary'  rolings  by  the  court,  a  yerdiet 
of  was  rendered.. 

Every  lawyer  know*  that  in  the  course  of  a  trial,  when  cottnsel  can 
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^)itiTe  uo  ^tba^.ftr  eztoninecfcioa  or  tefi«etioxi,  they  i^e  e;KeM)tw>iite, 
^9rimm«e  itin  ol^^eticai  to  ibe  decisioti  of  the  jadge  seema  probaibly,  w 
:  ev«Bi  fdttuaUdy  good.  A  clew,  th«x«f<^,  wUl  be  giv«a  to  tJxfl  eomxae 
?vhkii  the  (^(yiurt  puzaued  throughout  tktese  trials>  wium  the  feet  is 
e|atc|d,  tbAt,  on  appeal  to  the  Superior  Court,  tevetUeen  out  of  tmtU^- 
fdvr  a!  the  rulings  of  the  judge  to  irhich  exception  had  been  takni 
"wero  BOt  aside. 

Tho  niases  fax  larceny  veze  xeounded  to  be  tned  anew,  whea  a  T6r- 
Sat     "  not  guilty"  was  irendeted  in  thera  aU. 
'>  iKrarfto^  tibie  cftptain,  and  Sayreo,  his  mate,  were  aft«rwarda  ooa< 
^Hie^  of    traoi^Kntia^"  the  slaves,  and  wees  lined. 

Sngliah,  tiw  "boy,   though  indicted  in  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
indictnentB,  was  disdiarged  without  a  trial. 

¥9xt     B^s  ftee  fimily  were  ranaomed;  the  rest  were  add  and 
•eat  to  the  South. 

y&ithoogh  the  &ota  pertaining  to  the  mob,  the  repeated  atten^rta 
TiMHa  Dxmyton'a  Hib,  the  besieging  of  the  jail,  and  the  expulsion  of 
J/raytim'a  eowisel  from  it  whm  engaged  in  hi*  defonee^  att  otsaa  ont 
^^ofoiiM  tilw  gjrand  jury  60(Mrea  and  hundreds  6^  iadiet- 

'»M&nta,  and  though  u  was  notcoious  who  some  of  the  ringleadets  of 
r     mob  were,  yet  no  Wl  of  indictsneot  was  erer  found  against  any 
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LETTER 

To  THE  Whig  ConvErrriow,  (and  ai-bo  to  this  Free  Boil 
CojTVEXTion,  mutatis  ntutandijf,)  AccEnmso  their  aespec- 
TivB  NomwATiOKS  yoa  thk  THiETj-Fiaar  €ose»Kss, 

[On«  paroqraph  of  this  Letter  is  omiiUd,  as  referring  U>  a  fuljjcd  unct/n- 
neeted  with  the  object  of  tf<£  present  vUujiie.] 

West  Newtojt,  Sept  23,  ISiS. 

Gen-aXemen  ; 

I  HAVE  received  with  lively  emotions  of  gratitude  a 
copy  of  the  resolutions  passed  at  a  district  convention, 
held  at  Dedham,  on  the  —  inst. ;  from  one  of  which  it 
appears  that  1  was  unanimously  nominated  by  the 
convention,  as  their  candidate  for  the  Thirty-first  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

The  convention  you  have  the  honor  to  represent 
was  pleased  to  refer  to  my  views  respecting  the  in»ti' 
tution  of  slavery.  Some  of  these  views  were  jwtJy 
expressed  in  the  remarks  made  by  me  in  the  Houjse  of 
Representatives,  on  the  30th  of  June  Last ;  in  the  letter 
•to  my  constituents  before  referred  to ;  and  in  my  arga- 
ments  before  the  Criminal  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  in  the  "  Pearl cases.  These,  and  kindrcwl 
views,  I  shall  improve  ail  fitting  opportrinitie*  that  I 
may  ever  enjoy  to  enlarge  Jipon  and  enforce ;  and  had 
I  the  tongue  of  an  angel,  or  <.he  pen  of  inspiration,  I 
believe  I  could  use  them  on  no  holier  tfwme  thj»,n  in 
kindling  abhorrence  at  the  wrongs  unfferfjd  by  th« 
slave,  and  in  melting  the  universal  heart  of  htimimiey 
into  pity  for  his  lot ;  for  I  hold  it  to  be  imyomhUf  for 
the  soul  of  a  slave,  —  benighted,  strangl^^d,  ttnd  bfimd 
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alive  as  it  is,  —  ever  fully  io  know  and  feei  the  joys 
of  that  spiritual  liberty  wherewith  Chrisi  tnaketh  hid 
disciples  free. 

Be  pleased,  gentlemen,  to  accept  my  thanks  for  the 
very  kind  manner  in  which  you  have  made  Known  to 
me  the  decision  of  the  convention  you  represent,  and 
believe  me, 

Very  truly  and  sincerely,  yours,  &.C.,  (fcc, 

HORACE  MANN. 
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SPEECH 

Delvvered  in  the  House  of  Refpesentatives  of  the  UifiT- 
ED  States,  February  23,  1843,  on  Slavery  anb  the 
Slave  Trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mb.  Chairman  ; 

There  is  a  bill  upon  the  speaker's  table  which  pro- 
vides for  abolishing  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  For  three  successive  days  we  have  tried  in 
vain  to  reach  it,  'n  the  order  of  business.  Its  oppo- 
nents have  baffled  our  eflbrts.  Our  difficu!ty  is  not  in 
carrying  the  bill,  but  in  reaching  it.  I  am  not  without 
apprehension  that  the  last  sands  of  this  Congress  will 
run  out,  without  any  action  upon  the  subject.  Even 
should  the  bill  b  3  taken  up,  it  is  probable  that  all  de- 
bate upon  it  will  be  suppressed  by  that  sovereign  si- 
lencer, —  the  previous  question.  Hence  I  avail  n^yself 
of  the  present  opportunity,  as  it  is  probably  the  only 
one  I  shall  have,  during  the  present  session,  to  sub- 
mit my  views  upon  it. 

I  frankly  avow,  in  the  outset^  that  the  bill  provides 
for  one  part  only  of  an  evil,  whose  remedy,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  is  not  only  the  object  of  a  reasonable  desiis,  but 
of  a  righteous  and  legal  demand.  The  bill  proposes  the 
abolition,  not  of  slavery,  but  only  of  the  slave  trade,  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  My  argument  will  go  to 
show,  that,  within  the  limits  of  this  District,  slavery 
ought  not  to  exist  in  fact,  and  does  not  exist  in  law. 

Sir,  in  the  first  place,  let  us  inquire  what  is  the  state 
of  things  in  this  District  on  this  subject.  The  gentle- 
man from  Indiana,  [Mr.  R.  W.  Thompson,]  who  ad- 
dressed us  a  few  days  since,  used  the  following 
language :  — 

11 
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""What  is  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia ?  I 
have  heard  a  great  deal  said  about  '  slave  pens,'  —  about 
slaves  sold  at  auction, —  and  about  stripping  the;  mother  from 
thfc  child,  and  the  husband  from  the  wife.  These  things  may 
exist  here,  but  I  do  not  know  of  them.  Since  I  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  the  District,  —  which  is  from  my  boy- 
hood,—  I  have  never  seen  a  uegro  sold  here,  —  I  have  never 
seen  a  band  of  negroes  taken  off  by  the  slave  trader.  I  do 
not  remember  that  I  have  ever  seen  the  slave  trader  himself. 
I  know  nothing  of  the  '  slave  pen '  that  is  so  much  talked 
about,  li  may  be  here,  however,  and  these  things  may  hap- 
pen every  day  before  the  eyes  of  gentlemen  who  choose  to 
hunt  them  up  ;  but  for  myself,  I  have  no  taste  for  such 
things." 

Now,  sir,  if  the  gentleman  means  to  say  that  he  has 
no  personal  knowledge  of  "  slave  pens  "  and  of  the 
slave  traffic  in  this  District,  that  is  one  thing ;  but  if 
he  means  to  deny  or  call  in  question  the  existence  of 
the  traffic  itself,  or  of  the  dens  where  its  concentrated 
iniquities  make  up  the  daily  employment  of  men,  that 
is  quite  another  thing.  Sir,  from  the  western  front  of 
this  Capitol,  from  the  piazza  that  opens  out  from  your 
congressional  library,  as  you  cast  your  eye  along  the 
horizon  and  over  the  conspicuous  objects  of  the  land- 
scape,—  the  President's  Mansion,  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, and  the  site  of  the  Washington  Monument, 
you  cannot  fail  to  see  the  horrid  and  black  receptacles 
where  human  beings  are  penned  like  cattle,  and  kept 
like  cattle,  that  they  may  bo  sold  like  cattle,  —  as 
strictly  and  literally  so  as  oxen  and  swine  are  kept  and 
sold  at  the  Smithfield  shambles  in  London,  or  at  the 
cattle  fair  in  Brighton.  In  a  communication  made 
during  the  last  session,  by  the  mayor  of  this  city,  to 
an  honorable  member  of  this  House,  he  acknowledges 
the  existence  of  slave  pens  here.  Up  and  down  the 
beautiful  river  that  sweeps  along  the  western  margin 
of  the  District,  slavers  come  and  go,  bearing  their 
freight  of  human  souls  to  be  vended  in  this  market- 
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place ;  and  after  they  have  changed  hands,  according 
to  the  forms  of  commerce,  they  are  retransporled,  — 
the  father  of  a  family  to  go,  perhaps,  to  tlie  rice  fields 
of  South  Carolina,  the  mother  to  the  cotton  fields  of 
Alabama,  and  the  children  to  be  scattered  over  the 
sugar  plantations  of  Louisiana  or  Texas. 

Sir,  it  is  notorious  that  the  slave  traders  of  this 
District  advertise  for  slaves  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
neighboring  counties  of  Maryland,  to  be  delivered  in 
any  numbers  at  their  slave  pens  in  this  city ;  and  that 
they  have  agents,  in  the  city  and  out  of  it,  who  are 
engaged  in  supplying  victims  for  their  shambles.  Since 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  was  elected  to  this  Con- 
gress, and,  I  believe,  since  he  took  his  seat  in  this 
Congress,  one,  coffle  of  about  sixty  slaves  came,  chained 
and  driven,  into  this  city  ;  and  at  about  the  same  time 
another  coffle  of  a  hundred.  Here  they  were  lodged 
for  a  short  period,  were  then  sold,  and  went  on  their 
returnless  way  to  the  ingulfing  south. 

Sir,  all  this  is  done  here  under  our  own  eyes,  and 
within  hearing  of  our  own  ears.  All  this  is  done  now, 
and  it  has  been  done  for  fifty  years,  —  ever  since  the 
seat  of  the  national  government  was  established  in 
this  place,  and  ever  since  Congress,  in  accordance  with 
the  constitution,  has  exercised  "  exclusive  legislation  " 
over  it.  But  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  though  ac- 
customed to  visit  this  District  from  his  boyhood,  has 
"  never  seen  a  negro  sold  here  ;  "  —  he  has  "  never 
seen  a  band  of  negroes  taken  off  by  the  slave  tra- 
der ;  he  does  not  remember  "  to  have  seen  the  slave 
trader  himself ; "  he  knows  "  nothing  of  the  '  slave  pen ' 
that  is  so  much  talked  about."  Sir,  the  eye  sees,  not 
less  from  the  inner  than  from  the  outer  light.  The 
eye  sees  what  the  mind  is  disposed  to  recognize.  The 
image  upon  the  retina  is  nothing,  if  there  be  not  an 
inward  sense  to  discern  it.  The  artist  sees  beauty ; 
the  philosopher  sees  relations  of  cause  and  effect  j  the 
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benevolent  m^n  catches  the  slightest  tone  of  sorrow  ; 
but  the  hisensate  heart  can  wade  through  tears  and  see 
no  weeping,  and  can  live  amidst  groans  of  anguish, 
and  the  air  will  be  a  non-conductor  of  the  sound,  I 
know  a  true  anecdote  of  an  American  gentleman  who 
walked  through  the  streets  of  London  with  a  British 
nobleman  ;  and  being  beset  at  every  step  of  the  way 
by  squalid  mendicants,  the  American,  at  the  end  of 
the  excursion,  adverted  to  their  having  run  a  gantlet 
between  beggars.  "  What  beggars  ? "  said  his  lordship ; 
/  htt've  seen  none." 

But  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  says,  "  But  for  ray- 
self,  I  have  no  iBste  for  such  things."  His  taste  ex- 
plains his  vision.  Suppose  Wilberforce  and  Clarkson 
to  have  had  no  "  taste  "  for  quelling  the  horrors  of  the 
African  slave  trade.  Suppose  Howard  and  Mrs.  Fry 
to  have  had  no  "  taste for  laying  open  the  abomina- 
tions of  the  prison-house,  and  for  giving  relief  to  the 
prisoner.  Suppose  Miss  Dix  to  have  had  no  "  taste  " 
for  carryinf?  solace  and  comfort  and  restoration  to  the 
insane.  Suppose  ti  e  Abbe  L'Epee  to  have  had  no 
"  taste  "  for  teaching  deaf  mutes  ;  or  the  Abbe  Hauy 
for  educating  the  blind  ;  or  M.  Seguin  and  others  for 
training  idiots,  and  for  educing  docility  and  decency, 
and  a  love  of  order  from  those  almost  imperceptible 
germs  of  reason  and  sense,  that  barely  distinguish  them 
from  th(!  bnites !  Suppose  these  things,  and  in  what 
a  different  condition  would  the  charities  and  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  world  have  been  !  Herod  had  no  "  taste  " 
for  sparing  the  lives  of  the  children  of  Bethlehem,  and 
of  ail  the  coasts  thereof  ;  and  doubtless  he  could  have 
said,  with  entire  truth,  that  he  never  heard  the  voice, 
in  Rama,  of  lamentation  and  weeping  and  great  mourn- 
ing;  nor  saw,  pmong  all  the  mothers  of  Syria,  any 
Eachel  weeping  for  her  children  and  refusing  to  be 
condfoited,  becausie  they  were  not.  But,  sir,  just  in 
prbptortion  as  the  light  of  civilization  and  Christianity 
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dawns  upon  the  world,  will  men  be  found  who  hftve  a 
"  taste  "  for  succoring  the  afflicted  and  for  righting  the 
wronged.  It  was  the  clearest  proof  of  the  Great 
Teacher's  missiDn,  that  he  liad  "  a  taste  "  for  going 
about  doing  good. 

During  the  last  fifty  years,  and  especially  during  the 
last  half  of  these  fifty  years,  the  world  has  made  great 
advances  in  the  principles  of  liberty.  Human  rights 
have  been  recognized,  and  their  practical  enjoyment,  to 
some  extent,  secured.  There  is  not  a  government  in 
Europe,  even  the  most  iron  and  despot ical  of  them  all, 
that  has  i-ot  participated  in  the  ameliorations  which 
characterize  the  present  age.  A  noble  catalogue  of 
rights  has  been  wrested  by  the  British  commons  from 
the  British  nobility.  France  and  Italy  have  been  rev- 
olutionized. EJven  the  Pope  of  Rome,  whose  power 
seemed  as  eternal  as  the  hills  on  which  he  was  seated, 
has  sunk  under  the  shock.  Prussia,  and  all  the  Ger- 
manic powers,  with  the  exception  of  Ausiria,  have 
been  half  revolutionized  ;  and  even  the  icy,  despotisms 
of  Austria  and  Russia  are  forced  to  relent  under  those 
central  fires  of  liberty  which  burn  forever  in  <the 
human  heart,  as  the  central  fires  of  the  earth  bum 
forever  at  its  core.  Great  Britain  has  abolished  African 
slavery  throughout  all  her  realms.  France  has  de- 
clared that  any  one  who  shall  volufitarily  bepprae  the 
owner  of  a  slave,  or  shall  voluntarily  continiije  to  be 
the  owner  of  a  slave  cast  upon  him  by  bequest  or  in- 
heritance, shall  cease  to  be  a  citizen  of  France.  Den- 
mark has  abolished  slavery  wherever  it  existed  in  her 
possessions.  The  Bey  of  Tunis,  acting  urider  the 
light  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  has  abolished  it.  The 
priests  of  Persia  declare  the  sentiment  to  have  come  by 
tradition  from  Mahomet  himself,  "  that  the  worst  of 
men  is  the  seller  of  men."  Not  only  all  civilized  na- 
tions, but  the  h}jlf  civilized,  the  serni-barbarpus,  we 
acting  under  the  giidance  of  the  clearer  light  and  the 
11* 
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higher  motives  of  our  day.  But  there  is  one  conspic- 
uous exception  ;  there  is  one  government  which  closes 
its  eyes  to  this  increasing  light ;  whicii  resists  the  per- 
suasion of  these  ennobling  motives  ;  which,  on  the 
grand  subject  of  human  liberty  and  human  rights,  is 
stationary  and  even  retrogrades,  while  the  whole  world 
around  is  advancing ;  sleeps  while  all  others  are 
awaking ;  loves  its  darkness  while  all  others  are  aspir- 
irig  and  ascending  to  a  purer  air  and  a  brighter  sky. 
This  government,  too,  is  the  one  which  is  most  boast- 
ful snd  vain-glorious  of  its  freedom;  and  if  the  humil- 
iating truth  must  be  spoken,  this  government  is  our 
own.  In  regard  to  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  in  this 
District,  where  we  possess  the  power  of  exclusive  legis- 
lation, we  stand  where  we  stood  fifty  years  ago.  Not 
a  single  ameliorating  law  has  been  passed.  In  practice, 
we  are  where  we  were  then ;  in  spirit,  there  are  proofs 
that  we  have  gone  backward. 

There  are  now  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  two  con- 
spicuous places,  —  places  which  are  attracting  the  gaze 
of  the  whole  civilized  world,  — whither  men  and  women 
are  brought  from  great  distances  to  be  sold,  and  whence 
they  are  carried  to  great  distances  to  suffer  the  heaviest 
wrongs  that  human  nature  can  bear.  One  of  these 
places  is  the  coast  of  Africa,  which  is  among  the  most 
pagan  and  benighted  regions  of  the  earth  ;  the  other  is 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  capital  and  seat  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

As  far  back  as  1808,  Congress  did  what  it  could  to 
abolish  the  slave  trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  In  1820 
it  declared  the  foreign  slave  trade  to  be  piracy ;  but  on 
the  31st  of  January,  1849,  a  bill  was  introduced  into 
this  House  to  abolish  the  domestic  slave  trade  in  this 
District,  —  here,  in  the  centre  and  heart  of  the  nation, 
— and  seventy-two  representatives  voted  against  it,  ■ — 
voted  to  lay  it  on  the  table,  where,  as  we  all  know,  it 
would  sleep  a  dreamless  sleep.  This  was  in  the  House 
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of  Representatives.  It  is  weil  known  that  the  Senate 
is  still  more  resistant  of  progress  than  the  House  ;  and 
it  is  the  opinion  of  many  that,  even  if  a  bill  should 
pass  both  Honse  and  Senate,  it  would  receive  the  Ex- 
ecutive veto.  By  authority  of  Congress,  the  city  of 
Washington  is  the  Congo  of  America. 

But,  still  more  degrading  than  this,  there  is  another 
contrast  which  we  present  to  the  whole  civilized 
world.  The  verjr  slaves  upon  whom  we  have  trodden 
have  risen  above  us,  and  their  moral  superiority  makes 
our  conduct  ignominious.  Not  Europeans  only,  not 
only  Arabians  and  Turks,  are  emerging  from  the  inhu- 
manity and  the  enormities  of  the  slave  traffic  ;  but  even 
our  own  slaves,  transplanted  to  the  land  of  their  fathers, 
are  raising  barriers  against  the  spread  of  this  execrable 
commerce.  On  the  shores  of  Africa,  a  republic  is 
springing  up,  whose  inhabitants  were  transplanted  from 
this  Egypt  of  bondage.  And  now,  look  at  the  govern- 
ment which  these  slaves  and  descendants  of  slaves 
have  established,  and  contrast  it  wifh  our  own.  They 
discard  fhe  institution  of  slavery,  while  we  cherish  it„ 
A  far  greater  proportion  of  their  children  than  of  the 
white  children  of  the  slave  states  of  this  Union  are  at 
school  In  the  metropolis  of  their  nation,  their  flag 
does  not  protect  the  slave  traffic,  nor  wave  over  the 
slave  mart.  Would  to  God  that  the  very  opposite  of 
this  were  i^ot  true  of  our  own  i  Their  laws  punish 
the  merchandise  of  human  beings ;  our  laws  sanction 
and  encourage  it.  They  have  erected,  and  are  erect- 
ing, fortifications  and  military  posts  along  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic,  for  seven  hundred  miles,  to  prevent  pirates 
from  invading  the  domain  of  their  neighbors,  and  kid- 
napping people  who,  to  them,  are  foreign  nations.  We 
open  market-places  here,  at  the  centre  of  the  nation, 
where,  from  seven  hundred  miles  of  coast,  the  sellers 
may  come  to  sell,  and  where  buyers  may  come  to  buy, 
and  whence  slaves  are  carried  almost  as  far  from  their 
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birtiiplace  as  Africa  is  from  America.  The  governor 
of  Liberia  has  lately  made  a  voyage  to  England  and 
France,  and  entered  into  treaties  of  amity  and  com- 
merce with  them;  and  he  has  obtained  naval  forces 
from  them,  to  abolish  this  traffic  in  liuman  beings.  At 
the  same  time,  we  are  aftbrding  guaranties  to  the  same 
trafiic.  Virginia  and  Maryland  are  to  the  slave  trade 
what  the  interior  of  Africa  once  was.  The  Potomac 
and  the  Chesapeake  are  the  American  Niger  and  Bight 
of  Benin  ;  while  this  District  is  the  great  government 
barracoon,  whence  coffles  are  driven  across  the  conntry 
lo  Alabama  or  Texas,  as  slave  ships  once  bore  their 
dreadful  cargoes  of  agony  and  woe  across  the  Atlantic. 
The  very  race,  then,  which  were  first  stolen,  brought 
to  this  country,  despoiled  of  ali  the  rights  which  God 
had  given  them,  and  kept  in  bondage  for  generations, 
at  last,  after  redeeming  themselves,  or  being  restored 
to  their  natural  liberty  in  some  other  way,  have  crossed 
the  ocean,  established  a  government  for  themselves, 
and  are  now  setting  us  an  example  which  should  cause 
our  cheeks  to  blister  with  shame. 

Sir,  there  is  an  idea  often  introduced  here  and  else- 
where, and  made  to  bear  against  any  restriction  of  sla- 
very, or  any  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  slave, 
which  I  wish  to  consider.  It  was  brought  odiously 
and  prominently  forward  the  other  day,  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  Charles  Brown.]  The 
iilca  is,  that  the  slaves  are  in  a  better  condition  in  this 
country  than  they  would  have  been  at  home.  It  is 
affirmed  that  they  are  brought  under  sonne  degree  of 
civilizing  and  humanizing  influences  amongst  us,  which 
they  would  not  have  felt  in  the  laud  of  their  fathers. 

Let  us  look,  first,  at  the  philosophy  of  this  notion, 
and  then  at  its  morality.  All  those  who  use  this  argu- 
ment as  a  defence  or  a  mitigation  of  the  evils  of  sla- 
very, or  aS  a  final  cause  for  its  existence,  assume  that 
if  the  present  three  million  slaves,  v;ho  now  darken 
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our  southern  horizon,  and.  fiU  the  air  with  their  groans, 
had  not  been  here  in  their  present  state  of  bondage, 
they  would  have  been  in  Africa,  in  a  state  of  pagan- 
ism. Now,  the  slightest  reflection  shows  that  this  as- 
sumption has  no  basis  of  truth.  Not  one  of  thera  all 
would  now  have  been  in  existence,  if  their  ancestors 
had  not  been  brought  to  this  country.  And,  according 
to  the  Jaws  of  population  operative  among  barbarous 
nations,  there  are  now  just  as  many  inhabitants, — 
pagans,  cannibals,  or  what  you  please,  —  in  Africa,  as 
there  w  ould  have  been  if  the  spoiler  had  never  entered 
their  home,  and  ravished  and  borne  them  into  bondage. 
Among  savage  nations,  or  nomadic  tribes,  the  popula- 
tion eq«'als  the  means  of  subsistence.  Take  away 
two,  three,  or  four  per  cent,  of  the  consumers,  and 
the  vacuum  is  immediately  filled.  The  population 
keeps  up  to  the  level  of  the  production.  Among  such 
people,  there  is  always  a  tendency  to  increase  faster 
than  the  means  of  living  increase.  Take  away  a  part 
of  them,  and  this  tendency  to  increase  takes  effect  by 
its  own  vigor,  —  it  executes  itself  It  is  like  a  bow 
that  unbends,  or  a  spring  that  uncoils,  as  soon  as  an 
external  pressure  is  removed.  Dam  up  a  fountain,  and 
the  weight  of  the  accumulating  strata  will  eventually 
check  the  outflow  from  the  spring.  So  it  is  of  a  savage 
population.    Of  them,  the  Malthusiafi  theory  is  true. 

And  how  infinitely  absurd  and  ridiculous  is  the  plea 
that  the  slaves  are  better  off  here  "  than  the?  would 
have  heett  in  Afnca  " Go  out  into  the  streets  of  this 
city,  and  take  the  first  one  you  meet,  —  perhaps  he  is 
a  mulatto.  But  for  being  here,  he  would  have  been  a 
mulatto  in  the  middle  of  Africa,  would  he  ?  Take 
them  all,  —  mulatto,  mestizo,  zambo,  and  all  "  the  vast 
variety  of  man,"  so  far  as  color  is  concerned,  —  and  if 
they  had  not  their  existence  here,  they  would  have  had 
it  in  Africa !  This  is  the  doctrine.  Would  they  have 
had  the  same  American  names  also?    Would  they 


have  spoken  the  same  language,  and  worn  cotton 
grown  on  the  same  fields  ?  The  lo^t  is  just  as  certain 
as  the  first.  It  is  ail  more  silly  than  the  repirungB  of 
the  silly  girls  who  grieved  her/dUbe  tijeii-  mothc-r  had 
not  married  a  certain  rich  suitor,  wlio.sc  addresses  ui 
early  life  she  had  rejected  ;  for  tlsen,  said  they,  how 
rich  we  should  have  been  !  No,  not  one  of  these  three 
millions  of  men,  women,  and  children,  would  have 
been  in  existence  in  Africa.  All  tlie  crime  of  their 
kidnapping ;  all  the  horrors  of  the  middle  pasisage  ;  all 
their  sufferings  for  two  centuries,  or  six  generations  ; 
and  all  the  calamities  that  are  yec  to  grow  out  of  their 
condition,  —  all  these  crimes  and  agonies  are  gratuitous 
crimes  and  agonies.  There  is  no  recompen^  or  palii- 
ation  for  them.  They  have  been  added  unneceswiriiy 
and  remorselessly  to  the  amount  of  human  guilt  and 
suffering  for  which  the  white  race  must  answer  in  the 
day  of  account.  The  idea,  then,  of  sending  the  slaves 
back  to  their  country  is  an  egregious  fallacy.  If  they 
were  to  be  sent  back  whence  they  came,  it  would  not 
be  to  Africa,  but  to  nonentity. 

If  the  ancestors  of  the  present  three  millions  of 
slaves  had  never  been  brought  here,  —  if  their  descend- 
ants had  never  been  propagated  here,  for  the  supposed 
value  of  their  services,  their  places  would  have  l>een 
supplied  by  white  laborers,  —  by  men  of  the  Cauca- 
sian race,  —  by  freemen.  Instead  of  the  three  million 
slaves,  of  all  colors,  we  should  doubtLss  now  have  at 
least  three  million  white,  freelKjrn  citizens,  adding  to 
the  real  prosperity  of  the  cor.ntry,  and  to  the  ptjwer 
of  iho.  Republic,  If  the  south  had  not  had  slaves  to 
do  their  work  for  them,  they  would  have  become  in- 
genious and  inventive  like  the  north,  and  would  have 
enlisted  the  vast  forces  of  nature  in  their  service,  — 
wind,  and  fire,  and  wattr,  and  steam,  and  lightning,  the 
mighty  energies  of  gravitation  and  the  subtle  forces  of 
chemistry.    The  coimtry  might  not  have  had  so  gaudy 
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anu  ostftntaiioii-fi  a  i:,}</iU7>stii<)fi  -.1%  nt  j/r*',(*»>.rti,  Ht4  't 
woukl  havf)  h«i/i  ori»i  Uif;  ittf:iy  Oiof';  p'lr*; 

—  Jha'.  th»;/  vVOfil'J  hav;  ^*:«;ri  b'-rri  th^;  «;;jm«  fttht'.rft 
arjfJ  fri<^»lh»TfSi  tfi';r*:  ;)■>.  h*;rft         t,h-»t  !.fio<i/';  of   ihP:t(%  who 

rrj»jUtlw»  :  arid  -idfrsit,  fiiffhrr,  'hat,  ch*;ir  f/T^swnt  r.ifm- 
fjittoo  »x  h;#;tt^;r  than         HU.t:(1',!M>fC.  'y>!i/j(l!ion 

—  ami  what  fh*;u  '  Is  yon-  duty  <lf/ri»:  '  in  it  ^rrjotj^h 
if  yo»i  ba^ft  rnafl*;  th*;  condtfjori  '>f  ^  rca/s  or  '-.f  a  imm^*? 
!it>!f;  b*;tf*;r,  or  any  )rf.Kif.T,  if  fr,\%  h-'jv.  not  m*4*>i  it 
rniich  \tf'.%\f.t  an  yod  can  '  WhfM  ^T/fMLird  '>f  m^Trsit*  'lo 
{?*;nHf;rnf:n  proyj^w;  lio  rri^;ro'>)*!l7''^  '  If  fp;i!f>*'l>»!jn^  m 
»»iff«riri<^  U(»d*;r  a  hnrAicA  -fo*-}  yr«?  '•,<i(»lf  i'<i}w*«) 
hifn  from  thf;rn  ail,  ^vh.Tt  knjd  -(f  h^rif'volfinr,^*  js  >hjit 
v/hich  boastf  '.f  rcii'-.f/trfir  lutn  ffom  or»«,  ar^i  p*yifmrf» 
him  lo  ftuff?:'  »rKtftf  Mi^;  oti(<>r  r>ir(«ty  f»m«  ^  By 
thf;  law  of  fi'AiisT",  Hu(\  of  fji'>fj,  th*?  f.-rft^ff 
otFu^r  ma*i,  is  ^iotitleci  "to  !if<;  i-F^rly,  ivv^  th<?  f>nr<»r}it 
of  happirif.sn  ;  "  hf:  ♦iotiti.'-d  »o  his  *t»tfr»ms5«,  — -  th<» 
enjoyment  of  his  sooiflr!  siff*?';' ton<>,  — f/>  »h<*  4«v#}r>|>- 
rfi*;t!t  of        inl'^:iif;rf.ij;ij  »rid  (uftrn\  f^souitw^s,  — ?o  '.h»f 

f iVfitiori  of  hi<^  r'';!imon=?  i,-Tf,'!ro:  «hir.h  shffU  ftt  him, 
!iof,  rn'rr«;iy  to  fp^l,  hof,  f';;»sort  r,f  r fsrht*?orisn«t;3,  tc»rn-- 
p^r^ric*^,  aficJ  -'i  I'lHs^rrifUit  ^.o  corz-if.  ;  --he  js  er*ttt}<srf 
at!  i\\fm  r)^fit*(,  f/^  'vhirh  h*^  h^'*  '^tf.f.n  rr\\F:\\j  ({cnpcuiSf^  \ 
aiKi  wh«irj  hft  c^jfch^;^  sorn**  f<>*^hJ>^  gliminfir'»rmg  of  »om#> 
of  thom,  w*;  wuhholrj  thf;  r«?^t  and  dp-f^^nd  oo?wlv*i» 
and  pndf;  r,nrv.\'/H^  that  he  ss  h^tiflr  off  than  h«  wonld 
bavft  be*?n  tri  soTYif?  oth*>r  <'OTintry  or  in  mm",  oihm  con- 
dition Siipf^»r«?*»  th<i  Hamanfan  had  hound  npa  wfisffc 
wonnii,  or  filj^jv^d  -i  smgi'i  paJ!>sr  of  fhfl  bJ^efiififg  wi-y- 
farer  who  had  f^Wf.n  arr.onsr  fh}<5v<?<i,  and  tfu»o  hadgmte 
to  th«5  n«Tt  inn  and  hoasted  of  hi«  h«»n«To}rti»c^.  ffe 
would  oniy  ha?*;  shown   the  dj-ff'ir«=!tv,e  betwwii  a 


"  good  Samantau  "  and  a.  "  bigot  Saiiiariiati."  Tiic 
thieves  tlie;u»selvei>  unglit  have  doae  as  much. 

But  there  is  aaothtr  inquiry  whicii  the  cliampions 
of  s'avfu-y  have  got  to  answer  before  'he  world  aiul 
before  Heaven,    (f  Anieriean  slavevS  are  l>etter  otF  iliau 
native  Africans,  wlio  is  to  be  thanked  for  it  ?    Has  their 
improved  coiiduion  resulted  from  any  })urposed  ^'lan, 
any   well-digCKted,  systematized    measure,  caretully 
thought  out,  and  reasoned  out,  and  intended  for  their 
benefit  ?    Not  at  all.    lu  all  the  southern  statute  books, 
and  legislative  records,  there  is  do  trace  of  any  s.ich 
scheme.    Laws,  judicial  decisions,  the  writing  of  po- 
litical economists, -—all  treat  the  slave  as  a  thing  to 
make  money  with.    Agricultural  societies  give  re\/ards 
for  the  best  crops.    Horse-jockey  societies  improve  the 
fleetness  of  the  breed  for  the  sports  of  the  turf.  Even 
the  dogs  have  professional  rrainers.    But  not  one  thing 
is  done  to  bring  out  the  qualifies  of  manhood  that  lie 
buried  ia  a  slave.    Look  through  tlie  southern  statute 
books,  and  see  what  Draconian  penalties  are  inflicted 
for  teaching  a  slave  to  read,  — see  how  he  is  lashed  for 
attending  a  meeting  to  hear  the  Word  of  God.  On 
every  highroad  patrols  lie  in  wait  to  scourge  him  back 
if  he  attempts  to  visit  father,  mother,  wife,  child,  or 
friend,  on  a  neighboring  plantation.    By  day  and  by 
night,  at  all  times  and  every  where,  he  is  the  victim  of 
an  ene.-getic  and  comprehensive  system  of  measures, 
which  blot  out  his  senses,  paralyze  his  mind,  degrade 
and  brutify  his  nature,  and  suppress  the  instinctive 
workings  of  truth,  generosity,  and  manhood  in  his 
breast.    All  the  good  that  reaches  him,  reaches  him  in 
detiauce  of  these  privations  and  disabilities.    If  any 
light  petietrates  to  his  soul,  it  is  because  human  art 
cannot  weave  a  cloud  dense  and  dark  enough  to  be 
wholly  imperviou'5  to  it.    There  are  some  blessings 
which  the  goodness  of  God  will  bestow  in  spite  of  hu- 
man efforts  to  intercept  them.    It  is  these  only  which 
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reach  the  slave.  And  after  having  built  up  a'l  barriers 
to  forbid  the  access  of  improvement  ;  after  having 
sealed  his  senses  by  ignorance,  and  more  than  half  ob- 
literated his  faculties  by  neglect  and  perversion,  the 
oppressor  turns  round,  and  because  there  are  sorrse 
scanty,  incidental  benefits  grov/ing  out  of  the  very  dy- 
plorableness  of  his  condition,  he  justifies  himse'f  before 
the  world,  and  claims  the  approval  of  Heaven,  because 
the  slave  is  better  off  here  than  he  would  be  in  Africa. 
Sir,  such  an  argtinieut  as  this  is  an  offence  to  Heaven. 
I  consider  it  to  be  as  much  worse  than  atheism  as 
Christianity  is  better.  And  when  such  an  argument 
comes  from  a  gentleman  belonging  to  a  free  state ; 
when  it  comes  from  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
[Mr.  Brown,]  from  a  representative  of  the  city  of 
William  Penn  ;  when  he,  without  motive,  without  in- 
ducement, offers  such  a  gratuity  to  the  devil,  I  can  ac- 
count for  it  only  on  the  principle  of  the  man  who, 
having  a  keen  relish  for  the  flesh  of  swine,  said  he 
wished  he  were  a  Jew,  that  he  might  have  the  pleasure 
of  eating  pork  and  committing  a  sin  at  the  same  time. 

But  the  subject  presents  a  still  more  painful  aspect. 
How  are  slaves  made  better,  and  from  what  motives 
are  they  made  better,  in  this  country  ?  It  is  no  secret 
that  I  am  about  to  tell.  There  ^.re  certain  virtues  and 
sanctities  which  increase  the  pecuniary  value  of  certain 
slaves ;  and  there  are  certain  vices  and  debasements 
which  increase  the  market  price  of  others.  If  a  master 
wishes  to  repose  personal  confidence  in  his  slave,  he 
desires  to  have  him  honest  and  faithful  to  truth.  But 
if  he  desires  to  make  use  of  him  to  deceive  and  cajole 
and  defraud,  then  he  wishes  to  make  him  cunning  and 
tricky  and  false.  If  the  master  trains  the  slave  to  take 
care  of  his  own  children,  or  of  his  favorite  animals, 
then  he  wishes  to  have  him  kind  ;  but  if  he  trains  him 
for  a  tasker  or  a  field  overseer,  then  he  wishes  to  have 
him  severe.  Now,  it  is  in  this  way  that  some  of  the 
12 
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Christian  attributes  of  character,  being  directly  con- 
vertible into  money  or  money's  worth,  enhance  the 
value  of  a  slave.    Hence,  it  is  said  in  advertisements 
that  a  slave  is  pious,  and,  at  the  auction  block,  the 
hardened  and  heartless  seller  dwells  upon  the  Christian 
graces  and  religions  character  of  some  slaves  with  the 
unction  of  an  apostle.    The  purchaser  sympathizes, 
and  only  desires  to  know  whether  the  article  be  a  real 
or  a,  sham  Christian.    If  mere  bones  and  muscles  com- 
pacted into  human  shape  be  worth  five  hundred  dollars, 
then,  if  the  auctioneer  can  warrant  the  subject  to  have 
the  meekness  of  Moses  and  the  patience  of  Job,  the 
same  article  may  be  worth  seven  hundred.    If  the 
slave  v/ill  forgive  injuries,  not  merely  seventy  times 
seven,  but  injuries  inflicted  all  his  life  long,  then  an 
additional  hundred  may  be  bid  for  him.    If  he  pos- 
sesses all  the  attributes  of  religion  and  piety,  the  en- 
durance of  a  hero,  the  constancy  of  a  saint,  the  firm- 
ness of  a  martyr,  the  trustingness  of  a  disciple,  — ah 
except  those  which  go  to  make  him  feel  like  a  man, 
and  believe  himself  a  man,  — -  then  that  which  as  mere 
bone  and  muscle  was  worth  five  hundred  dollars,  is 
now  worth  a  thousand.    Sir,  is  not  this  selling  the 
Holy  Spirit?   Is  not  this  making  merchandise  of  the 
Savior?    Is  not  this  the  case  of  Judas  selling  his  Master 
over  again,  with  the  important  exception  of  the  remorse 
that  made  the  original  culprit  go  and  hang  himself? 
But  stippose  the  case  to  be  that  of  a  woman  ;  suppose 
her  ability  to  work  and  capacity  for  production  to  be 
worth  five  hundred  dollars ;  suppose,  in  addition  to 
this,  she  is  young  and  sprightly  and  voluptuous  ;  sup- 
pose the  repeated  infusion  of  Saxon  blood  has  almost 
washed  the  darkness  from  her  skin ;  and  suppose  she 
is  not  unwilling  to  submit  herself  to  the  libertine's  em- 
brace ;  then,  too,  that  which  before  was  worth  but  five 
hundred  dollars,  will  now  bring  two  thousand.  And 
thus  infernal  as  well  as  celestial  qualities  are  coined 


into  nione"'-,  accoic;'"!g  to  the  demands  of  the  sr.M'ift? 
and  the  uses  of  the  puxhr^.sei". 

Now.  it  is  only  in  &ou.-<.-  ;  nch  incidental  way,  and 
with  regard  to  some  hidivuli,': Js,  that  it  can  be  said, 
that  their  condition  is  better  here  than  it  would  be  in 
Africa.  And  this  improvemeni  where  it  exists,  is  not 
the  result  of  any  system  of  measures  assigned  for  their 
benefit,  but  is  the  product  of  selfish  motives,  turning 
godliness  into  gain  j  and  where  more  gain  or  more 
gratification  can  be  obtained  by  the  debasement,  the 
irreligion,  the  pollution  of  the  slave,  there  the  instincts 
of  chastity,  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  relation,  the 
holiness  of  maternal  love  are  all  profaned  to  give  secu- 
rity and  zest  to  the  guilty  pleasures  of  the  sensualist 
and  debauchee.  Theie  are  individual  exceptions  to 
what  I  have  said,  —  exceptions  which,  amid  surround- 
ing iniquity,  shine  "  like  a  jewel  in  an  Ethiop's  ear," 
but  they  are  exceptions.  Laws,  institiitions,  and  the 
prevailing  public  sentiment  are  as  I  liave  described. 

I  regard  the  argument,  therefore,  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  Brown,]  not  only  as  utterly 
imsound  and  false  in  its  premises,  but  as  blasphemous 
in  its  conclusions.  Common  blasphemy  seldom  reaches 
beyond  exclamation.  It  is  some  fiery  outburst  of 
impious  passion,  that  flashes  and  expires.  But  the  gen- 
tleman reasons  it  out  coolly.  His  is  argumentative 
blasphemy,  borrowing  the  forms  of  logic  that  it  may 
appear  to  have  its  force,  and  transferring  it  from  the 
passions  to  the  intellect,  to  give  it  permanency. 

But  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  retorts  upon 
Massachusetts,  and  refers  to  certain  things  in  her  his- 
tory which  he  regards  as  disreputable  to  her.  In  this 
-  he  has  been  followed  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
[Mr.  Bedinger,]  who  has  poured  out  a  torrent  of  abuse 
upon  my  native  state,  and  who  has  attempted  to  fortify 
his  own  intemperate  accusations  from  a  pro-slavery 
pamphlet  which  has  been  profusely  scattered  about  this 
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House  within  a  few  days  past,  and  which  is  not  merely 
full  of  falsehoods,  but  is  composed  of  falsehoods ;  so 
that  if  one  were  to  take  the  false  assertions  and  the  false 
arguments  out  of  it,  there  would  he  nothing  but  the 
covers  left,*  Sir,  I  am  very  far  from  arrogating  for 
Massachus3tts  al!  the  merits  and  the  virtues  which  she 
ought  to  possess,  I  mourn  over  her  errors,  and  would 
die  to  reform,  rpther  than  spend  one  breath  to  defend 
them.  The  recital  of  her  offences  can  fall  more  sadly 
upon  no  ear  than  upon  my  own.  But  it  is  as  true  of  a 
state  as  of  an  individual,  that  repentance  is  the  first 
step  towards  reformation.  Massachusetts  has  commit- 
ted errors ;  but  when  they  were  seen  to  be  errors,  she 
discarded  them.  She  once  held  slaves ;  but  when  she 
saw  that  slavery  was  contrary  to  the  rights  of  man  and 
the  law  of  God,  she  emancipated  them.  She  was  the 
first  government  in  the  civilized  world,  —  in  the  whole 
world,  ancient  or  modern, — to  abolish  slavery,  wher- 
ever she  had  power  to  do  so.  This  is  an  honor  that 
no  rival  can  ever  snatch  from  her  brow.  Once,  —  I 
say  it  with  humiliation,  — she  was  engaged  in  the  slave 
trade.  But  all  the  gold  that  could  be  earned  by  the 
accursed  traffic,  though  spent  in  the  splendors  of  luxury 
and  the  seductions  of  hospitality,  could  not  save  the 
trader  himself  from  infamy  and  scorn  ;  and  I  am  sure  I 
am  right  in  saying  that  the  slave  trade  ceased  to  be 
conducted  by  Massachusetts  merchants,  and  to  be  car- 
ried on  in  Massachusetts  ships,  from  Massachusetts 
ports,  before  it  was  abandoned  by  the  merchants  and 
discontinued  in  the  ships  and  from  the  ports  of  any 
other  commercial  state  or  nation  in  the  world.  This, 
too,  is  an  honor,  which  it  will  be  hers,  through  all  the 
immortality  of  the  ages,  alone  to  wear.    But  Massa- 

•  Lecture  on  tho  North  and  South.  DGlivcred  in  College  Hall, 
January  16,  1849,  before  the  Young  Men's  Mercantile  Library  Asao- 
ciation  of  CinclnnatL   By  Ellwood  Fisher. 
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chusetts,  it  is  still  said,  has  her  idolaters  of  Mammon  in 
other  forms.  It  is  charged  upon  her  that  many  of  her 
cliildren  still  wallow  in  the  sty  of  intemperance;  that 
her  spiritualism  runs  wild  in  religious  vagaries  ;  J^nd 
that  something  of  the  old  leaven  of  persecution  stili 
cLiigs  to  her  heart.  In  vindicating  what  is  right,  I 
will  not  defend  what  is  wrong.  I  cannot  deny, — 
would  to  God  that  i  could,  —  that  we  still  have  vices 
and  vicious  men  amongst  us.  There  are  those  there, 
as  elsewhere,  who,  if  they  were  to  hear  for  the  first 
time  of  the  River  of  liife  flowing  fast  by  the  throne 
of  God,  would  instinctively  ask  whether  there  were 
any  good  mill  sites  on  it.  There  are  those  there,  as 
elsewhere,  whose  highest  aspirations  for  heaven  and 
for  happiness,  whether  for  this  life  or  for  another,  are 
a  distillery  and  a  sugar-house,  with  steam  machinery 
to  mix  the  products.  There,  as  elsewhere,  there  are 
religionists  who  are  quick  to  imitate  the  Savior  when 
he  strikes,  but  despise  his  example  when  he  heals. 

But,  sir,  let  me  say  this  for  Massachusetts,  that  what- 
ever sins  she  may  have  committed  in  former  times, — 
whatever  dissenters  she  may  have  persecuted,  or 
witches  she  may  have  hanged,  or  Africans  she  may 
have  stolen  and  sold,  —  she  has  long  since  abandoned 
these  offences,  and  is  bringing  forth  fruits  meet  for  re- 
pentance. And  is  a  state  to  have  no  benefit  from  a 
statute  of  limitations  ?  Is  a  crime  committed  by  an- 
cestors to  be  forever  imputed  to  their  posterity  ?  This 
is  worse  than  non-forgiveness  ;  it  is  making  punishmeiit 
hereditary.  Sir,  of  these  offences,  Massachusetts  has 
repented  and  reformed ;  and  she  is  giving  that  noblest 
of  atonements  or  expiations,  which  consists  in  rejmir- 
ing  the  wrong  that  has  been  done ;  and  where  the  victim 
of  the  wrong  has  himself  passed  away,  and  is  beyond 
relief,  then  in  paying,  with  large  interest,  the  debt  to 
humanity  which  the  special  creditor  is  no  longer  pres- 
ent to  receive,  by  seeking  out  the  qbjects  of  want  and 
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suffering  wherevrer  they  may  be  found.  Sir,  our  ac- 
cusers uncousciously  do  us  the  highest  honor,  when,  in 
their  zeal  to  malign  us,  they  seek  for  historical  re- 
proaches. If  they  could  find  present  offences  where- 
with to  upbraid  us,  they  would  not  exhume  the  past. 
But  they  condemn  themselves,  for  they  show  that  even 
the  resuscitation  of  the  errors  of  the  dead  gives  them 
more  pleasure  than  a  contemplation  of  the  virtues  of 
the  living.  One  thing  is  certain  :  tlie  moment  the  other 
states  shall  imitate  our  present  example,  they  will  cease 
to  condemn  us  for  our  past  offences.  The  sympathy 
of  a  common  desire  for  improvement  will  destroy  the 
pleasure  of  crimination. 

And  where,  I  ask,  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  is 
there  a  population  of  only  eight  hundred  thousand, 
who  are  striving  so  earnestly,  and  doing  so  much,  to 
adva»:ce  the  cause  of  humanity  and  civilization,  as  is 
doing  by  the  people  of  Massachusetts  ?  Where  else, 
where  universal  suffrage  is  allowed,  is  a  million  of  dol- 
lars voted  every  year,  by  the  very  men  who  have  to 
pay  it,  for  the  public,  free  education  of  every  child  in 
the  state  ? 

Where  else,  by  such  a  limited  population,  is  another 
million  of  dollars  voluntarily  voted  and  paid  each  yenr 
for  the  salaries  of  clergymen  alone  ?  Where  else, 
where  the  population  is  so  small,  and  natural  resources 
so  few  ^nd  scanty,  is  still  another  million  of  dollars  an- 
nually given  in  charity  ?  —  the  greater  portion  of  which 
is  sent  beyond  their  own  borders,  flows  into  every 
state  in  the  Union,  and  leaves  not  a  nation  on  the 
globe,  nor  an  island  in  the  sea,  unwatered  by  its  fertil- 
izing streams.  Look  into  the  statute  book  of  Massa- 
chusetts, for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  you  will  see 
how  the  whole  current  of  her  legislation  has  set  in  the 
direction  of  human  improvement,  —  for  succoring,  dis- 
ease or  restoration  from  it,  for  supplying  the  privations 
of  nature,  for  reclaiming  the  vicious,  for  elevating  all, 
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—  a  comprehensiveness  of  scoi?e  that  takes  iu  every 
human  being,  and  an  energy  of  action  that  follows 
every  individual  with  a  blessing  to  his  home.  When 
others  will  abandon  their  offences,  then  let  the  remem- 
brance of  ihem  be  blotted  out. 

But,  sir,  I  think  it  proper  to  advert  to  the  fact  that 
I  have  had  other  proofs,  during  the  present  session  of 
Congress,  of  the  same  spirit  of  crimination  and  oblo- 
quy which  was  so  fully  developed  in  the  speeches  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  Brown,]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Bedingek.]  Through, 
the  post-office  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  have 
been  in  the  regular  receipt  of  anonymous  letters,  made 
up  mainly  of  small  slips  cut  from  newspapers  printed 
at  the  north,  describing  some  case  of  murder,  suicide, 
robbery,  or  other  offence.  These  have  been  arranged 
under  the  heads  of  different  states,  —  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  York,  Connecticut,  &c.,  and  accompanied, 
in  the  margin,  with  rude  drawings  of  a  school-book  or 
a  schoolhouse,  and  all  referred  to  Common  Schools,  as 
to  their  source.  Two  only,  of  the  whole  number  thus 
collected,  originated  in  Massachusetts,  and  one  of  these 
was  a  ease  of  suicide  committed  by  a  man  who  had 
become  insane  from  the  loss  of  his  wife.  Which  of 
these  events,  in  the  opinion  of  my  anonymous  corre- 
spondent, constituted  the  crime,  —  whether  the  bereave- 
ment that  caused  the  insanity,  or  the  suicide  commit- 
ted in  one  of  its  paroxysms, — I  am  unable  to  say. 
Now,  what  satisfaction  even  a  bad  man  could  have  in 
referring  offences  against  law  and  morality  to  the  insti- 
tution of  public  schools,  when  he  must  have  known 
that  the  very  existence  of  the  offences  only  proves  that 
education  has  not  yet  done  its  perfect  work,  I  cannot 
conceive.  And  what  spite,  either  against  an  educa- 
tional office  which  I  once  held,  or  against  an  institution 
which  is  worthy  of  all  honor,  could  be  so  mean  and 
paltry  as  to  derive  gratification  from  referring  me  to 
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long  lists  of  offences,  ouljr  one  of  which  was  commit- 
ted in  my  native  state,  I  must  leave  for  other!?  to  con- 
jecture. Surely  the  authrx  of  these  letters  must  have 
known  little  of  Common  Schools,  and  profited  by  them 
as  little  as  he  has  known.  Had  he  referred  to  any 
considerable  number  of  crimns  perpetrated  in  Massa- 
chusetts, I  would  take  his  letters  home  and  carry  them 
into  our  public  schools,  and  make  them  the  text  for  a 
sermon,  in  which  I  would  warn  the  children  to  beware 
of  all  crimes,  and  especially  of  the  meanness  and  the 
wickedn»^ss  which  feels  a  complacency  in  tlie  crimes 
of  others,  or  can  give  a  false  paternity  to  them.  And, 
sir,  I  should  be  sure  of  a  response ;  for  out  of  those 
schools  there  is  going  forth  a  nobler  bamd  of  young 
men  and  women  than  ever  before  conferred  intelli- 
gence, virtue,  refinement,  and  renown  upon  any  peo- 
ple or  community  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

But  whatever  may  be  said  in  mitigation  or  in  con- 
demnation of  slavery  elsewhere,  there  are  special 
reasons  why  it  should  be  discontinued  in  this  District. 
This  District  is  the  common  property  of  the  nation. 
Having  power  of  exclusive  legislation  over  it,  we  are 
all  responsible  for  the  institutions  in  it.  While  slaves 
exist  in  it,  therefore,  it  can  be  charged  upon  the  north 
that  they  uphold  slavery.  This  is  unjust  to  us,  be- 
cause it  places  us  before  the  world  in  the  attitude  of 
sustaining  what  we  condemn.  It  wounds  our  moral 
and  religious  sensibilities,  because  we  believe  ■  in- 
stitution to  be  cruel  towards  men,  and  sinful  the 
sight  of  Heaven ;  and  yet  we  are  made  apparently  to 
sanction  it.  It  is  like  that  species  of  injustice  where 
a  man  is  compelled  bf  a  tax  to  support  a  religion  which 
he  disbelieves,  and  to  pay  a  hierarchy  whom  his  con- 
science compels  him  to  denounce.  But  the  existence 
of  slavery  here  is  not  necessary  to  the  faith  or  the 
practice  of  our  southern  brethren.  If  they  believe  it 
to  be  a  useful  and  justifiable  institution,  then  they 
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evince  the  sincerity  of  that  belief  by  sustaining  and 
perpetuating  it  at  home.  For  this  pu'-posej  there  is  no 
necessity  of  a  crusade  to  propagate  it,  or  sustain  it 
elsewhere. 

Look  at  the  relation  which  we  bear  to  it,  in  another 
respect.  I  have  been  taught  from  my  earliest  child- 
hood that  "  all  men  are  created  equal."  This  has  be- 
come in  me  not  merely  a  conviction  of  the  under- 
standing, but  a  sentiment  of  the  heart.  This  maxim 
is  my  principle  of  action,  w^henever  I  am  called  upon 
to  act  ;  and  it  rises  spontaneously  to  rny  contiernpla- 
tions  when  I  speculate  upon  human  duty.  It  is  the 
plainest  corollary  from  the  doctrine  of  the  natural 
equality  "  man,  that  when  I  see  a  man,  or  a  class  of 
men,  w  ae  not  equal  to  myself  in  opportunities,  in 
gifts,  in  means  of  improvement,  or  in  motives  and  in- 
citements to  an  elevated  character  and  an  exemplary 
life,  —  I  say,  it  is  the  plainest  corollary  that  I  should 
desire  to  elevate  those  men  to  an  equality  with  myself. 
However  far  my  own  life  may  fall  below  the  standard 
of  Christianity  and  gentlernanliness,  yet  I  hold  it  to  be 
clear,  that  no  man  is  a  Christian  or  a  gentleman,  who 
does  not  carry  about  an  habitual  frame  of  mind  which 
prompts  him,  as  far  as  he  has  the  means  to  do  it,  to  in- 
struct all  the  ignorance,  to  relieve  all  the  privations,  to 
minister  to  all  the  pains,  and  to  supply  all  the  deficien- 
cies of  those  with  whom  he  meets  in  the  daily  walks 
of  life  ;  and,  so  far  as  he  is  a  man  who  wields  influ- 
ence, possesses  authority,  or  exercises  legislative  power, 
he  is  bound  to  exert  his  gifts  and  his  prerogatives  for 
the  amelioration  and  the  improvement  of  his  fellow- 
men.  This  is  the  lowest  standard  of  duty  that  any 
one  who  aspires  to  be  a  Christian  or  a  gentleman  can 
set  up  for  his  guidance.  Now  take  the  case  of  a  man 
from  the  north,  who  has  incorporated  these  views,  or 
any  similitude  of  these  views,  into  his  character,  and 
who  has  occasion  to  visit  this  District.    Suppose  him 
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to  be  elected  and  risrff.  here  as  a  '■rrimbek"  of  Ci.m^iem^ 
Qi'  to  be  appointed  f.o  a  post  iri  mm.&  of  the  depart- 
menls,  or  to  visie  Shis  cky  on.  public  business',  o:?  to 
come  here  from  moliven  of  curiosity  ;  whai  is  ?.he  Bight 
which  is  inSicted  upon  him  v/hen  he  firat  sets  bis  foot 
"within  iliis  comraon  propertv- of  the  natioii, —Tfhea 
he  first  eaters  this  household;  where  the  head  of  the 
nation  resides  and  directs  ?  Sir,  whea  he  first  aligbia 
from  the  f?ars  that  bring  him  within  your  limits  and 
your  jurisdiction,  he  liehokia  a  degraded  caslC;— ~a 
race  ofiiiea  whora  God  era; o  wed  with  the  facilities  of 
iisteUigence,  but  whom,  man  has despoilstl  of  the  power 
of  improving  those  faculties,  sqiiaiio.  in  imk  garb,  Le- 
traying  ignorjiuce  la  every  v/ord  '.hey  sjttsr,  uncmUi- 
viiif;u  iii  t'uftii  mj^ncr;:  and  their  tastes^  .fewriing  Tor  a 
favorj  instead  of  standing  creul  like  Bieii  who  arc  con- 
scions  of  rights ;  or,  if  ihey  have  ouigrown  serTiie 
and  sycophantic  habits,  then  erring  on  the  sitle  of  im~ 
pudeoce  and  insolence  as  much  as  they  erred  before 
on  that  of  cringing  aad  Eefvilitj,  He  rspaii-s  to  his 
iodgingSj  and  there,  too,  all  his  moral  sensibiiities 
are  shocked  and  onfraged;,  by  seems  a  class  of  nsen 
»n-;i  ^-romen  hopelessly  degraded,  cut  ofT  by  la'T  and 
^aiK,  Irom  all  opportunity  of  cmsrging  from  iheir 
u„.; casement ;  v^'-hora  no  talent,  taste,  or  virtas  car;,  ev^^rr 
redeem  to  the  pleasures  and  the  righLs  of  social  iiV'.sr- 
co'i'irse.  Hs  sees  rnea  and  viomen  '^ho  are  not  d-s- 
graded  on  accoisnt  of  the  services  they  perform,  for 
"honor  and  shame  from  no  conditioa  rise,''  —  b^it  de- 
graded by  the  motive  mid  Gjiirit  from  which  the  serrice-s 
sre,  peiforraed  ;  men  and  wome?!  vvho  ha^e  no  induce- 
ments to  iadnstry  mid  fragality,  for  their  earnlogs  Tvill 
a! i  be  seized  -byaTsother;  wiio  have  no  iccentiTss  to 
seif-r8S|^eetj  for  they  cac  never  emerge  ffom  thsir  me- 
nial conditio-a ;  who  axe  bereaved  of  ail  the  v/onders 
aad  glories  of  knowledge,  lest  under  its  ezp-anstocs 
Jheir  natfires  should  burst  the  thraidom  that  enslaver 
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Ui'iii}.;  u;ad  all  who^ie  ^narjiy  ^jiiaiitie^.  ail  who>;s  '  'irher 
faouidesj  therefore,  arc  iiTcd^jemaSily  and  hopeUif^h' 
c fished,  extinguished.  oVl iterated,  so  that  yjothiiiq  but 
the  animal,  which  thrj  masier  can  use  for  his  ^ftinsh 
p  u  f  pr;  .  3 ,  fe  m  a  ins. 

f4r.  Brouhkat^;  [of  Pennsylvania!.]  Would  you  ad- 
varico  the  slaves  lo  an  ermal  social  and  political  coridi- 
t:o-  -.vi^h  the  v/hite  race  ? 

'.  Man:?.  I  "v'ould  give  to  ^rsry  human  being  the 
..V,  opportunity'  I  could  to  develop  and  csiiti'/ate  the 
faculties  v/hich  God  has  bestowed  upoi'i  him,  and 
v/hich,  therefore,  he  holds  under  a  divine  charter.  I 
v7ould  take  from  his  neck  the  heel  that  has  trodden  hini 
down ;  I  v/ordd  dispel  from  his  mind  the  ciond  that 
has  shrouded  him.  in  moral  night :  1  would  reraove  the 
O'jfifriictioiis  that  have  forbidden  his  t-nu  to  aspire  :  and 
having  dons  this.  I  would  leave  him.  fes  I  •svould  les-ve. 
every  other  man.  to  Snd  his  level,  —  to  occupy  the  po- 
sition to  which  he  should  be  entitled  by  his  intelligence 
and  his  virtues,  i  entertain  no  fears  on  the  riauch. 
dreaded  subject  of  artiaigamation.  Leg'^f.  amalgama- 
tion het'jveen  the  races  isdll  ne^^er  takw  c .  '  unless,  in 
tns  changed  condition  of  society,  reason:  -,.:-Il  ovist  to 
■;var;-ant  end  unction  itj  and.  iu  that  zasB.  it  "viil  ca:T}' 
its  ovm  justification  vrith  it.  But  one  thing  I  could 
never  understand,  —  "vhy  those  '^vho  arc  s.c  horrjT- 
atiicken  ot  the  idea  of  tkeoreik  ansaigaiiiation,  should 
exhibit  to  the  world,  in  ail  their  cities,  on  ail  their 
plantations,  and  in  all  their  rioussholds,  such  number- 
less proofs  of  vraciiml  ainalganiation.  I  never  couid 
c-ee  v?hy  those  ^vbo  arraign  and  condemn  U3  at  the 
north  so  ^^Qhenieri'iiY,  because,  as  they  say,  ob- 
trude our  prying  eyes  into  v^dnat  they  call  a  domes- 
tic or  -'Sreside  "  institution,  should  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  ezhilriting  to  the  ':','orldj  through  nl!  their  bor- 
derSj  ten  thousand,  and.  ten  tinges  ten  thousand,  lining 
"ritnesses,  that  they  make  it  a  bedside  institution. 


MuUitudea  of  the  slaves  oi  the  soutli  boui  abouf  upon 
their  persons  a  brand  as  ia(ieiil)le  ua  that  of  Cain ;  but 
the  mark  has  heeii  i'asteiuxl  upon  them,  not  for  their 
own  crimes,  but  for  the  crimes  of  their  fathers.  In 
the  compiexioii  of  tlie  skua;,  we  mud  the  horrid  history 
of  the  guiit  oi  iiio  enslavers.  Tliey  demonstrate  that 
tlie  one  race  has  been  to  ttie  other,  not  the  object  of 
benevolence,  but  the  victim  of  licentiousness. 

But  to  reeunie.    W  hen  the  visitor  to  tliis  city  from 
the  north  leaves  his  lodgings,  and  goes  into  the  public 
streets,  half  the  people  whom  he  meets  there  are  of 
the  same  degraded  class.     Their  tattered  dress  and 
unseemly   manners   denote   congenital  debasement. 
Their  language  proclaims  their  ignorance.    If  you 
have  occasion  to  send  them  on  an  errand,  the^f  cannot 
read  the  direction  of  a  note,  or  a  sign  on  a  shopboard. 
Their  ideas  are  limited  within  the  narrowest  range. 
They  speak  the  natural  language  of  servility,  and  they 
wear  the  livery  of  an  inferior  condition.    The  convic- 
tion of  their  deplorable  state  is  perpetually  forced  upon 
the  mind.    You  do  not  need  their  color  to  remind 
you  of  their  degradation.   Color,  sir  !  They  are  often- 
times almost  as  white  as  ourselves.    Sir,  there  is  not 
a  member  of  Congress  who  has  not  frequently  seen 
some  of  his  fellow-members,  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  with  a  jaundiced  skin  more  sallow  and  more 
yellow  than  that  of  many  a  slave  who  is  bought  and 
sold  ^nd  owned  in  this  city,    I  have  seen  members  of 
this  House  to  whom  I  have  been  disposed  to  give  a 
friendly  caution  to  keep  their  "free  papers"  about 
their  persons,  lest  suddenly,  on  the  presumption  froivi 
color,  they  should  be  seized  and  sold  for  runaway 
slaves,    A  yellow  complexion  here  is  so  common  a 
badge  of  slavery,  that  one  whose  skin  is  colored  by 
disease  is  by  no  means  out  of  danger.    To  enjoy 
security,  a  man  must  do  more  than  take  care  of  his 
life ;  he  must  take  care  of  his  health.  It  is  not  enough 
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to  tako  heed  to  t!ie  meditations  of  his  heart ;  he  must 
see  also  io  the  secretions  of  his  liver. 

But,  sir,  the  stranger  from  the  north  visits  the  courts 
of  justice  in  this  city ;  he  goes  into  hulls  set  apart  and 
consecrated,  even  in  the  dark  and  half-heathenish 
j>€riods  of  English  history,  to  the  investigation  of 
truth  and  the  administration  of  justice  ;  but  if  he  sees 
any  specimens  of  the  colored  race  there,  he  sees  them 
only  as  menials.  They  cannot  go  there  as  witnesses. 
However  atrocious  the  wrongs  they  may  suffer  in  their 
own  person  and  character,  or  in  the  person  and  char- 
acter of  wife  or  children,  they  cannot  appeal  to  the 
courts  to  avenge  or  redress  them.  If  introduced  there 
at  all,  it  is  as  a  bale  of  goods  is  introduced,  or  as  an 
ox  or  a  horse  is  brought  within  their  purlieus,  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  some  disputed  question  of  identity 
or  ownership.  They  go  not  as  suitors,  but  as  sacri- 
fices. In  the  courts  of  law ;  in  the  temples  with 
which  all  our  ideas  of  justice,  of  right  between  man 
and  man,  are  associated ;  where  truth  goes  to  be  vin- 
dicated, where  innocence  flies  to  be  avenged,  —  in 
these  courts,  an  entire  portion  of  the  human  race  are 
known,  noi  as  men,  but  as  chattels,  as  cattle.  Where, 
for  them,  is  the  Magna  Charta  that  the  old  barons 
wrested  from  King  John  ?  Is  a  whole  race  to  be 
forever  doomed  to  this  outlawry  ?  Are  they  forever 
to  wear  a  "  wolfs  head,"  which  every  white  man  may 
cut  off  when  he  pleases  ?  Sir,  it  cannot  be  that  this 
state  of  things  will  last  forever.  If  all  the  rights  of 
the  black  race  are  thus  withheld  from  them,  it  is  just 
as  certain  as  the  progress  of  time  that  they,  too,  wiil 
have  their  Runnymede,  their  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, their  Bunker  Hill,  and  their  Yorktown. 

Such,  sir,  are  the  sights  that  molest  us  when  we 
come  here  from  the  north,  —  that  molest  as  in  the 
hotels,  that  molest  us  in  the  streets,  ihat  molest  us  in 
the  courts,  that  molest  us  every  where.  But  the  week 
13 
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passes  away,  and  the  Sabbath  comes, — -the  day  of 
rest  from  worldly  toils,  the  day  set  apart  for  social 
worship,  when  men  come  together,  and,  by  their  mu- 
tual presence  and  assistance,  lift  up  the  hearts  of  each 
other  in  gratitude  to  God.  But  where  now  are  the 
colored  population,  that  seemed  to  be  so  numerous 
every  where  else  ?  Have  they  no  God  ?  Have  they 
no  interest  in  the  Savior's  example  and  precepts? 
Have  they  no  need  of  consolation,  of  faith  in  the 
Unseen,  to  help  them  bear  up  under  the  burdens  and 
anxieties  of  life  ?  Is  their  futurity  so  uncertain  or  so 
worthless  that  they  need  no  guide  to  a  better  country, 
or  that  they  can  be  turned  off  with  a  guide  as  ignorant 
and  blind  as  themselves  ? 

We  go  from  the  courts  and  the  churches  to  the 
schools.  But  no  child  in  whose  skin  there  is  a  shadow 
of  a  shade  of  African  complexion  is  to  be  found  there. 
The  channels  are  so  cut  that  all  the  sacred  and  heal- 
ing waters  of  knowledge  flow,  not  to  him,  but  by 
him.  Sir,  of  all  the  remorseless  and  wanton  cruelties 
ever  committed  in  this  world  of  wickedness  and 
woe,  I  hold  that  to  be  the  most  remorseless  and  wan- 
ton which  shuts  out  from  all  the  means  of  instruction 
a  being  whom  God  has  endued  with  the  capacities  of 
knowledge,  and  inspired  with  the  divine  desire  to 
knoio.  Strike  blossom  and  beauty  from  the  vernal 
season  of  the  year,  and  leave  it  sombre  and  cheerless ; 
annihilate  the  harmonies  with  which  the  birds  of 
spring  make  vocal  the  field  and  the  forest,  and  let 
exulting  Nature  become  silent  and  desolate  ;  dry  up 
even  those  fountains  of  joy  and  gladsomeness  that 
flow  unbidden  from  the  heart  of  childhood,  and  let 
the  radiant  countenance  of  youth  become  dull  and 
stony  like  that  of  age ;  —  do  all  this,  if  you  will,  but 
withhold  your  profane  hand  from  those  creative  sources 
of  knowledge  which  shall  give  ever-renewing  and 
ever-increasing  delight  through  all  the  "cycles  of  im- 
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juortality,  and  which  have  the  povvei'  to  assimilate  the 
finite  creature  more  and  more  nearly  to  the  infinite 
Creator.  Sir,  he  who  denies  to  children  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  works  devilish  miracles.  If  a  man 
destroys  my  power  of  hearing,  it  is  precisely  the  same 
to  me  as  though,  leaving  my  faculty  of  hearing  un- 
touched, he  had  annihilated  all  the  melodies  and  har- 
monies of  the  universe.  If  a  man  obliterates  my  power 
of  vision,  it  is  precisely  the  same  to  me  as  though  he 
had  blotted  out  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  flung  a  pall  of 
darkness  over  all  the  beauties  of  the  earth  and  the  glories 
of  the  firmament.  So,  if  a  usurper  of  human  rights 
takes  away  from  a  child  the  faculties  of  knowledge,  or 
the  means  and  opportunities  to  know,  it  is  precisely 
the  same  to  that  child  as  though  all  the  beauties  and 
the  wonders,  all  the  magnificence  and  the  glory,  of  the 
universe  itself  had  been  destroyed.  To  one  who  is 
permitted  to  know  nothing  of  the  charms  and  sublim- 
ities of  science,  all  science  is  non-existent.  To  ons 
who  is  permitted  to  know  nothing  of  the  historical 
past,  all  the  past  generations  of  men  are  a  nonentity. 
To  one  whose  mind  is  not  made  capacious  of  the 
future,  and  opened  to  receive  it,  all  the  great  interests 
of  futurity  have  less  of  reality  than  a  dream.  1  say, 
therefore,  in  strict,  literal,  philosophical  truth,  that 
whoever  denies  knov/ ledge  to  children  works  devilish 
miracles.  Just  so  far  as  he  disables  and  incapacitates 
them  from  knowing,  he  annihilates  the  objects  of 
knowledge  j  he  obliterates  history ;  he  destroys  the 
countless  materials  in  the  natural  world  that  might, 
through  the  medium  of  the  usefid  arts,  be  converted 
into  human  comforts  and  blessings ;  he  suspends  the 
sublime  order  and  progression  of  Nature,  and  blots  out 
those  wonderful  relations  of  cause  and  effect  that 
belong  to  her  unchangeable  lavv*s.  Nay,  there  is  a 
sense  in  which  such  a»  impious  destroyer  of  knowl- 
edge may  be  said  to  annihilate  the  attributes  of  the 
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Creator  hioisetf,  for  he  does  annihiiate  the  capacity  of 
forming  a  conception  of  that  Creator,  and  thus  pre- 
vents a  soul  that  was  created  in  the  image  of  God 
from  ever  receiving  the  image  it  was  created  to 
reject.  Soch  a  destroyer  of  knowledge  dims  the 
highest  moral  splendor  of  the  universe.  God  is  more 
to  me  than  a  grand  and  solitary  Being,  though  reful- 
gent with  infinite  jwrfections.  Contemplated  as  en- 
throned in  the  midst  of  his  works,  bis  spiritual  off- 
spring in  all  the  grand  circuit  of  the  worlds  he  has 
formed  become  a  multiplying  glass,  reflecting  back 
the  Original  in  the  profusion  and  countlessness  of 
infinity.  But  when  the  wickedness  of  man  cuts  off 
entire  generations  and  whole  races  from  the  capacity 
of  reflecting  back  this  radiant  image  of  the  Creator, 
then  all  that  part  of  the  universe  where  they  dwell 
becomes  black  and  revolting,  and  all  that  portion  of 
the  Mirror  of  Souls  which  was  designed  to  reproduce 
and  rekindle  the  glories  of  the  Eternal  absorbs  and 
quenches  the  rays  which  it  should  have  caught  and 
flamed  with  anew,  and  multiplied  and  returned.  And 
still  further,  sir,  I  afiirra,  in  words  as  true  and  literal 
as  any  that  belong  to  geometry,  that  the  man  who 
withholds  knowledge  from  a  child  not  only  works 
diabolical  miracles  for  the  destruction  of  good,  but  for 
the  creation  of  evil  also.  He  vrho  shuts  out  truth,  by 
the  same  act  opens  the  door  to  ail  the  error  that  sup* 
plies  its  place.  Ignorance  breeds  monsters  to  fill  up 
ail  the  vacuities  of  the  soul  that  are  unoccupied  by  the 
verities  of  knowledge.  He  who  dethrones  the  idea 
of  law,  bids  chaos  welcome  in  its  stead.  Superstition 
is  the  mathematical  complement  of  religious  truth  ; 
and  just  so  much  less  as  the  life  of  a  human  being  is 
reclaimed  to  good,  just  so  much  more  is  it  delivered 
over  t®  evil.  The  man  or  the  institution,  therefore, 
that  withholds  knowledge  from  a  child,  or  from  a  reese 
<tf  i^hiidien,  exercises  the  awful  power  of  changing  the 
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world  ill  which  they  are  to  live,  just  as  much  as 
thougti  he  should  annihilate  all  that  is  most  lovely  and 
grand  in  this  planet  of  ours,  or  transport  the  victim  of 
his  cruelty  to  some  dark  and  frigid  zone  of  the  uni- 
verse, where  the  sweets  of  knowledge  are  unknown, 
and  the  terrors  of  ignorance  hold  their  undisputed 
and  remorseless  reign.  Sir,  the  laws  recorded  in  the 
statute  books  of  the  free  states,  providing  the  means 
of  education,  and  wooing  the  children  to  receive  the 
blessedness  of  true  knowledge,  are  worthy  to  be  in- 
scribed as  emblems  and  hieroglyphics  upon  the  golden 
gates  of  heaven  ;  but  those  laws  which  deform  the 
statute  books  of  the  slave  states  of  this  Union,  making 
it  a  penal  offence  to  educate  human  beings,  and  doom- 
ing immortal  souls  to  perpetual  ignorance,  would  make 
the  most  appropriate  adornment  wherewith  to  embel- 
lish with  inscription  and  bas-relief  the  pillars  of  the 
council  hall  of  Pandemonium. 

Sir,  if  there  is  any  thing  for  which  I  would  go  back 
to  childhood,  and  live  this  weai  y  life  over  again,  it  is 
for  the  burning,  exalting,  transporting  thrill  and  ec- 
stasy with  which  the  young  faculties  hold  their  earliest 
communion  with  knowledge.  When  the  panting  and 
thirsting  soul  first  drinks  the  delicious  waters  of  truth  ; 
when  the  moral  and  intellectual  tastes  and  desires  first 
seize  the  fragrant  fruits  that  flourish  in  th«  garden  of 
knowledge  ;  then  does  the  child  catch  a  glimpse  and 
foretaste  of  heaven.  He  regales  himself  upon  the 
nectar  and  ambrosia  of  the  gods.  Late  in  life,  this 
zest  is  rarely  if  ever  felt  so  keenly  as  at  the  beginning. 
Such  ought  not  to  be  the  fact ;  but  our  bodies  are  so 
systematically  abused  by  transgressions  of  the  laws  of 
health  and  diet,  that  the  sympathizing  soul  loses  the 
keenness  of  its  early  relish.  Even  then,  however,  age 
has  its  compensations.  The  old  may  experience  the 
delights  of  learning,  anew,  in  the  reflex  pleasuro  of 
seeing  children  learn.  But  these  lofty  arid  endaring 
13* 
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satisfactions,  —  this  pleasure,  — it  is  no  extravagance  to 
say,  this  bliss  of  knowledge,  both  for  parent  and  child, 
is  withheld,  cruelly,  remorselessly  withheld,  from  the 
slave.  We  know  all  this  ;  we  see  its  imbruting  con- 
sequences ;  and  we  are  compelled  to  see  them,  be- 
cause the  government  will  uphold  slavery  here. 

Such,  sir,  is  the  spectacle  which  is  presented  to  al! 
northern  men,  whenever  for  duty,  for  business,  or  for 
pleasure,  they  visit  this  metropolis.  Wherever  we  go, 
wherever  we  are,  the  odious,  abhorred  concomitants 
of  this  institution  are  forced  upon  our  observation,  and 
become  a  perpetual  bitterness  in  the  cup  of  life.  The 
whole  system,  with  all  its  adjuncts,  is  irreconcilally 
repugnant  to  our  ideas  of  justice.  We  believe  it  to  b  ) 
a  denial  of  the  rights  of  man  ;  we  believe  it  to  be 
contrary  to  the  law  of  God.  Whether  these  feelings 
wear  away  by  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  indurating 
power  of  custom,  I  know  not ;  but,  for  one,  I  hope 
never  to  become  hardened  and  callous  to  the  sight ; 
for  it  !"  •»  "ase  where  I  could  experience  no  mitigation 
of  my  pains,  without  a  corresponding  debasement  of 
my  natiu«. 

Now,  iii  all  sincerity,  and  in  all  kindness,  I  ask  our 
southern  brethren  what  there  is  to  them  so  valuable 
and  desirable  in  retaining  slavery  here,  as  to  be  a  com- 
pensation for  all  the  pain  and  evi!  which  its  existence 
inf  icts  upon  the  north  ?  Surely  its  abandonment  here 
would  be  a  small  thing  to  them,  while  its  continuance 
is  a  great  thing  to  us.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  us,  be- 
cause we  are  held  responsible  for  it  by  the  whole  civil- 
ized world.  This  District  is  the  common  possession 
of  the  nation.  Congress  has  power  of  exclusive  legis- 
lation over  it.  Congress,  therefore,  is  responsible  for 
its  institutions,  as  a  man  is  responsible  for  the  condi- 
tion of  his  house,  and  the  customs  of  his  family.  The 
general  government  is  not  responsible  for  the  local 
Snstitations  of  Massachusetts  or  of  Mississippi,  Each 
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of  them  has  supreme  control  over  its  own  domestic 
concerns.  They  may  honorably  discharge  their  debts 
or  repudiate  them  ;  chey  may  build  up  institutions  of 
charity,  of  leari  in^  vnd  of  religion;  or  they  may 
suffer  inhumanity  and  violence,  ignorance  and  pagan- 
ism, to  prevail  ;  and  we,  here,  cannot  help  it,  and 
therefore  are  not  responsible  for  it.  But  it  is  wholly 
otherwise  with  regard  to  the  institutions  that  prevail 
in  this  District  ;  their  honor,  or  their  infamy,  attaches 
to  us.  We  are  judged  by  them  the  world  round.  We 
of  the  Northern  States  feel  it  at  home  ;  we  are  made  to 
feel  it  still  more  deeply  abroad.  Throughout  every 
nation  in  Europe,  it  is  the  common  language  and  the 
common  sentiment,  that  an  institution  which  exists  in 
one  half  of  the  states  of  this  Union  is  in  flagrant  con- 
trast and  contradiction  to  the  theory  of  our  govern- 
ment. When  we  are  reminded  of  this,  - —  whether  ia 
a  kindly  and  expostulatory  manner  by  our  friends,  or 
in  an  offensive  and  taunting  one  by  our  enemies,— 
we  of  the  north  can  say,  at  least,  that  we  Eire  not 
responsible  for  it.  We  can  explain  why  we  are  no 
more  amenable  for  the  local  laws  of  Arkansas  or  Mis- 
souri than  we  are  for  the  Catholic  religion  in  Mexico, 
or  for  the  revolutions  in  the  South  American  republics. 
This  is  our  answer.  But  they  still  retort  upon  us,  and 
say,  There  is  one  spot  for  which  you  are  responsible, 
—  the  District  of  Columbia.  You  could  abolish  sla- 
very there  if  you  would  ;  you  do  not ;  and  therefore 
the  sin  of  its  continuance  is  yours,  as  much  as  if  it 
existed  in  New  York  or  Massachusetts.  Now  I  ask 
southern  gentlemen  how  it  is  consistent  with  magna- 
nimity and  honor,  v/ith  a  fraternal  feeling  towards  the 
north,  for  them  to  force  the  odium  of  this  inconsist- 
ency upon  us  ?  Surely  they  gain  no  credit,  no  char- 
acter by  it ;  we  lose  both  credit  and  character.  The 
existence  of  slavery  here  is  no  benefit  to  them ;  it  is 
of  unspeakable  injury  to  us.    They  would  lose  noth- 
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ing  by  sarreiidering  it ;  wo  suffer  every  thing  by  its 
continuance.  A  change  would  work  them  no  injury  ; 
it  would  be  invaluable  to  us.  I  ask  them,  on  principles 
of  common  fairness  and  good  neighborhood,  that  they 
shoidd  courteously  and  voluntarily  yield  us  this  point, 
which  would  allay  so  much  bitterness  and  heart-bui-n- 
ing  at  the  north,  and  which,  according  to  their  view 
of  the  matter,  would  fill  the  south  with  the  sweet 
savor  of  a  generous  deed. 

I  know,  sir,  that  some  southern  gentleman  profess 
to  see  a  principle  in  such  a  course  that  debars  them 
from  adopting  it.  They  say  that  if  slavery  in  this 
District  should  be  surrendered,  it  would  only  be  giving 
the  adversary  a  vantage  ground,  on  which  he  could 
plant  himself  to  attack  slavery  in  the  states.  I  dissent 
from  this  view  entirely.  Has  not  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  [Mr.  Giddings,]  who  is  supposed  to  represent 
the  extreme  anti-slavery  views  which  exist  in  this 
House, —  has  he  not  declared  here,  a  hundred  times 
over,  that  he  disclaims  all  right,  that  he  renounces  all 
legal  authority  and  pretext,  under  the  constitution,  to 
lay  the  hands  of  this  government,  for  the  purpose  of 
freving  him,  on  a  single  slave  in  the  slave  states?  But 
clearly  the  principle  is  ditferent  in  regard  to  slaves  in 
this  District,  where  we  possess  the  power  of  "exclusive 
legislation,"  But  if  gentlemen  at  the  south  see  a 
principle  which  debars  them  from  surrendering  slavery 
in  this  District,  we  at  the  north  see  a  principle  which 
prompts  us,  and  will  prompt  us,  until  the  work  is 
accomplished,  to  renewed  exertions.  On  the  same 
ground  on  which  slavery  in  this  District  has  been 
defended  for  the  last  fifty  years,  it  can  be  defended  for 
the  next  fifty,  or  the  next  five  hundred  years ;  it  can 
be  defended  forever.  This  idea  of  perpetual  slavery 
in  the  very  household  of  a  republic  of  freemen  is  not 
to  be  tolerated,  and  cannot  be  tolerated.  But  I  will 
not  dwell  on  this  topic  further.    I  close  this  branch 


ot"  my  argiuueut  with  a  ju'opositiou  wliicli  seems  to 
lae  but  fail-  and  equitable.  The  soiitli  has  held  this 
metropolis  aj;  a  slave  capital  for  fifty  years.  Let  it  now 
be  held  as  a  free  capital  for  fifty  years ;  and  if,  at  the 
end  of  this  period,  adequate  reasons  can  be  shown,  be- 
fore any  nation,  civilized  or  uncivilized,  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth,  for  restoring  it  to  slavery  agaui,  I,  for  one, 
should  have  no  fears  o:  entering  into  an  engagement 
upon  such  a  condition,  .iiat  it  should  again  become  "a 
land  of  Egypt  and  a  house  of  bondage." 

Notwithstanding  I  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  the  so- 
cial and  moral  aspects  of  this  subject,  I  am  still  tempted 
not  to  forego  that  which  was  ray  principal  object  in 
rising,  namely,  to  submit  an  argument  on  the  question 
of  the  legality  or  constitutionality  of  slavery  in  this 
District.  I  have  bestowed  much  careful  attention  upon 
this  subject,  with  the  sincerest  desire  of  arriving  at 
true,  legal,  and  constitutional  results.  I  submit  ray 
views  with  deference,  because  I  know  they  are  in  con- 
flict with  the  views  of  others,  for  whose  knowledge 
and  abilities  I  have  a  profound  respect. 

The  legality  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
lias  been  assumed,  and  practically  acquiesced  in,  for 
fifty  years.  Had  the  question  of  its  validity  been 
raised,  and  argued  on  the  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion, immediately  after  the  creation  of  the  District,  i 
believe  this  territory  would  have  been  declared  free 
soil.  In  ray  conscientious  opinion,  slavery  exists  ia 
this  District  only  by  original  usurpation  and  subse- 
quent acquiescence.  If  so,  Congress  cannot  be  too 
speedily  invoked  to  abdicate  the  power  it  has  usurped. 

1.  The  first  position  I  take  is  this :  That  slavery  has 
no  legal  existence  any  where,  unless  by  force  of  positive 
law. 

If  any  man  claims  authority  over  the  body,  mind, 
and  soul  of  one  of  his  fellow-men,  and  claims  this 
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authority  noi  oiti  7  (oi-  Jhe  vzliole  llie  of  hi^i  vicUm,  oof  a 
like  authority  over  'all  his  dt;sciiii(k'U»i;  atere  iz-  no  part 
of  the  civillztiL  '■vodd  where  le  'ViU  nox  be  reqi5ir:jd  'io 
sliow  some  posiurc  Ia^v.  aathorixiiig  th-i  ;:o\7er  and  the 
bondage.  If  the  claimant  saysj  I  am  stronger,  or  I 
am  wiser  than  he  :  "  or,  -  I  have  an  AjVi-lo-Saxon  brain, 
vvhile  he  lias  only  an  African  mahi : '  ray  skin  is 

tvhite.  and  his  skin  is  uoi  while : ''  or.  \  descendsd 
from  Shem,  and  he  frooi  Ham ;  and.  tbere/'iTe.  he  is  my 
slave/'  —  there  is  not  a  court  ia  Chrisleaaorai.  which, 
though  it  may  admii  the  fact,  ratify  ihe  iafereace. 
if  the  claimant  aiSims  that  it  is  raoralty  rigfet  tor  hini 
to  seize  bis  feliow-raan  and  reduce  bin::  to  sivvvery  :  if 
he  brings  iae  BiLi*^  iuio  eouri  his  k"/  bcoi:.  aiJl  eit£-5 
Abi"aliaKi  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob  aiid  Paul,  a5  hii;  aathor- 
iiies  r  still;  J  say,  tiiers  is  nol  a  conft  ia  Ciaristendom 
**nat  "will  not  deny  ihe  validity  of  fhe  tisly.  and  i';ib,''^ks 
the  arrogance  of  the  demand.*  Positi  ia™ .  the:.!;  is 
the  only  foosdasion  of  slavsry.  Tiie  aut'  oriti-is  ars 
numerous,  if  not  nambeEless,  to  establish  this  posilicn. 
I  G:Lai!  net  er:.j"mber  this  C:r:?"U!r!ent  b"  citing  rryi'ii^  of 
tbeEu.    Tho  ioTT  T7hi::h  I  :bali  cils  Trill  corir^i:.  5.  :^:b:- 

Tee  ^raud  r'^asci;  Enain^t  ilj-r^rv  i^iv^a  b"  1^::;' 
ljilan£2.eldj  in  Som^irist's  ci.s=,  rvas,  ihat  i;  is  sc  1:.- 
triusically  ".vrosg  that  is  is  incdpsble  of  bein^  tntroducad 

priate.    A  f?;?.-  -esirs  age.  i  clriz;-.-.:  -;f  tr:-  Slits  ci"  rjc'Zj;-='-:L',-f^  ii- 

sippi,  "y'nssg  h-s  to-ak  a.  fKlGisd  -fioinisn.  ?2  "cis  tSTidl-i::-'^  ia:L  ■faC'i.rst: 
bj  h.er,  asa-oired  jfTopETi^'r  2r.,d  •iisd.  The  "."•iii  aiii  -"i  '-'ar-:::c- 
tieut  •::Ii!izrisd  vie  j:r2psrrtT  i.cq-jur-sd  ir^  "'feiiairip'j'i-  c"_2.£rz  '-^.s- 

iippi,  and         tt-j         of  A.'b-riiiiri  a^.d  h'srii  azci.  HiSi^.  T^-;-  cr^-r-j 

IhSle^jUlj       ^bt  rr^^^^rr  of  lbs  ccc^bir.^^v-j  i.:ia";i.5 

•tr-O'dsy  tc-i'^    Az.d  surlrlj.  If  the  EC-Is  sr;.r:„~  e";:'  fr.  .irr:;-  sla-'rr/v 
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into  any  coiiiityy,  oa  any  reasons  moral  ox  political,  aiid 
can  oiilj  siaiid  oii  positive  law.    29  State  Trids;  1. 

Chief  Justice  I^Iarshaii  says,  ThaL  it  fslavci ,  ]  is  con- 
trary 10  the  law  of  nature,  will  scarcely  be  denied. 
Tnat  'ivery  man  has  a  natural  right  lo  the  fruits  of  his 
o^7n  iabof,  i::  -enerallv  admitted:  and  that  no  othef 
pecsoa  caa  / '.i tfally  deprive  him  of  those  fruits  q:  • 
appropriate  iheitii  againsi  bis  will,  seems  to  , 
necessarv"  msnlt  of  this  atliiiissi.ou„"  Antelope,  i,'; 
Wheat.,  'l20. 

*'  The  .iirst  objection/'  says  Mr,  Justice  Best,  in  the. 
case  01  Forbes  aiid  Cochiariej  which  cccun:  tc  ine,  hi 
Jhis  c-as8j  is  that  it  dees  not  appear,  in  the  spgciai  cas^, 
that  i'm  tigH'f  to  slaves  exists  in  Ea.st  Florida.  Thai 
right  is  not  a  gmeral  but  a  local  right :  it  onglit.  there- 
fore, to  have  been  shown  that  it  esisted  li\  Florida,  and 
ihhl  the  defendants  kne^v  of  its  esi-stence.  AssQmingj 
ho?7ever.  that  those  facts  did  appear,  stilL  uader  ih& 
cirau-iiiGtances  of  this  case,  this  action  couid  not  be 
maintained. 

The  qaestion  is,  Were  these  persons  slaves  at  the 
'irQs  "heii  Sir  Cockhuni  reoicod  to  do  the  a^jt  T^-hich 
he  Tj-»s  dasir-Bd  to  do;  I  sn  decidedlj  of  opirdon.  that 
■'.hsy  ™5:e  no  longer  eIpts^.  Th:?  moineiit  ihey  p  if: 
thei:  .feet  ov;.  board  of  a  5r?fi^J/i  man-of-i?7ar.  not  ly;::^ 
within  the  v/aie'fs  of  East  Florida;  (-Trhere  undoubt'sdiy 
tn^  laWs  of  that  cooiitry  v/ouid  prsTaii.)  thoss  persons 
■'"ho  had  "before  bsen  slavss  tvere  lies.  ,  .  ,  .  x 
SluTejy  is  a  local  law.  and.  thsrefots,  if  a  man  •Irishes 
lo  pi€£=5nre  his  slaires.  let  him  attach  them  to  him  hy 
aiitrctiGiij  or  make  ftist  ths  bars  of  their  prisoS;  or  rvFQt 
■?;ell  their  chains  :  for  the  insiant  ihey  get  b&nmd  tks 
limits  where  slav&ry  is  Tecogniz-id  hy  the  local  law^ 
the^j  ham-,  hrrAin  their  chmns.  therg  have  esmpsd  Jh>m 
their  prison,  and  are  frse.-'  2  Bam.  &  Ores.  46^>-7' i 
Forhis  Y3.  Cochrane,  S.  C,  Z  Bo^l  4^  Eylaiid. 

aia.  OL  cpLnion/'  sa:y2  Holroyd.  X,  hi  the  sssaa 
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case,  "  that  according  to  the  priacipies  of  the  English, 
law  the  right  to  slaves,  even  in  a  country  where  such 
rights  are  recognized  by  law,  must  be  considered  as 
founded,  not  upon  the  law  of  nature;  but  upon  the 
pai-ticular  law  of  that  country." 

*'  The  law  of  slavery  is  a  law  in  moitum;  and  wke7i 
a  party  gels  out  of  the  territory  where  it  prevails,  and 
out  of  the  power  of  his  master^and  gets  under  the  pro- 
tection of  I'-nother  power,  without  any  wrongful  act 
done  by  the  party  giving  that  protection,  the  right  of 
the  master,  which  is  founded  on  the  municipal  law  of 
the  particular  place  only,  does  not  continue,  and  there 
is  no  right  of  action  against  a  party  who  merely  re- 
ceives the  slave  in  that  country,  without  doing  any 
wrongful  act." 

The  definition  of  slavery  given  by  the  Roman  law 
implies  that  it  is  local :  Servitus  est  constitutio  juris 
gentium,  qua  quis  dominio  alieno,  contra  natdram, 
subjicitur.  Commonwealth  vs.  Aves,  18  Pick.  Rep., 
193 ;  Lunsford  vs.  Coquillon,  14  Martin's  Rep.  402. 
"  The  relation  of  owner  and  slave  is  a  creation  of  the 
municipal  law."  Rankin  vs.  Lydia,  3  Marshall,  470, 
Ky. ;  Butler  vs.  Hopper,  1  Wash.  C.  C.  Rep.  499  ; 
Ex  parte  Sinvmons,  4  Wash.  C.  C.  296  ;  Marie  Louise 
vs.  Murot  et  al,  9  Curry's  Louisiana  Rep.  473. 

This  point  may  be  presented .  in  another  light.  By 
the  law  of  nature  all  men  are  free.    But  in  some  gov- 
ernments the  law  of  the  state,  upheld  by  the  power  of 
tiie  state,  overrides  the  law  of  nature,  and  enslaves  a 
portion  x>f  the  people.    The  law  of  nature  recedes  be- 
&Hre  this  legalized  violence  ;  but  it  recedes  no  fartlier 
than  the  legalized  violence  drives  it  back.    Within  the 
jurisdictional  limits  of  such  states,  then,  slavery  is  msuJe 
ii^o^  though  it  is  not  made  right.    But  if  a  slave 
,p«se$  out  of  the  jurisdiction  where  violence  overpo weirs 
right)  into  a  jurisdictipn  where  right  is  superior  to  yip- 
In^,  he  is  th<^n  free  ;  not  because  there  is  any  change 
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ill  the  inaD,  but.  because  there  is  a  change  in  the  Jawy 
to  which  the  xnmi  is  stibje.ct 

Thei-e  may.  however,  be  some  further  posstive  law 
which,  though  it  does  not  authorize  the  buying  or  scU- 
ing  of  a  slave,  still  does  provide  that  an  escaped  or  es- 
caping slave  may  be  vecaptured  and  redelivered  into 
bondage.  Such  is  the  third  paragraph  of  the  second 
section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Such,  too,  is  the  act  of  Congress  of 
February  12,  1793,  providing  for  the  recapture  of  fugi- 
tive slaves.  This,  however,  would  not  be  without 
positive  law. 

The  debates  in  all  the  conventions  for  adopting  the 
cone.titution  of  the  United  States,  proceed  upon  the 
ground  that  slavery  depends  upon  positive  law  for  its 
existence.  If  it  did  not,  —  if  a  man  who  has  a  legal 
right  to  a  slave  in  Virginia,  has  a  legal  right  to  him  any- 
where,—  then  the  provision  in  the  constitution,  and  the 
act  of  1793  for  recapturing  fugitive  slaves,  would  have 
been  unnecessary. 

On  the  south  side  of  a  boundary  line,  then,  slavery 
may  exist  by  force  of  positive  law  ;  while,  on  the  north 
side,  in  the  absence  of  any  such  law,  slavery  is  unlaw- 
ful. A  slave  passing  out  of  a  jurisdiction  where  slavery 
is  legalized,  into  a  jtirisdiction  where  it  is  not,  becomes 
free.  It  is  as  though  a  man  should  migrate  from  one 
of  those  South  Sea  islands,  where  cannibalism  is  legal- 
ized, and  where  the  public  authorities,  according  to  the 
reports  of  travellers,  not  only  condemn  and  execute  a 
criminal,  but  dine  on  him,  after  he  is  executed,  —  it  is, 
I  say,  as  though  the  subject  of  such  a  governmant 
should  migrate  into  one  where  cannibalism  is  not  law- 
ful, and  where,  therefore,  though  he  should  be  con- 
demned and  executed  for  crime,  it  would  be  no  part  i»f 
the  sentence  or  the  ceremony  that  he  should  be  eeileti 
by  iiiis  judges.    He  is  out  of  cannibal  jurisdiction;  • 

The  iright  of  freedom  is  a  natural  right.  It  is  a  pds- 
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itive  existence.  .  is  a  moral  entity.  Like  the  right 
to  hfe,  it  pertai'  by  the  law  of  nature  and  of  God,  to 
every  human  jeing.  This  moral  right  continues  to 
exist  luiti'  is  abolished.  Some  act  abolishing  this 
freedom,  jn,  must  be  proved  ;  it  must  be  proved  af- 
firmativf  ^,  or  else  the  fact  of  freedom  remains.  This 
is  the  lid  and  indestructible  ground  of  the  maxim, 
that  f  .very  can  exist  only  by  positive  law  ;  that  it  is  a 
loca  mstitution ;  that  the  right  of  freedom  mast  first 
bo  oolished  before  slavery  can  exist. 

^.  My  second  position  is  this  :  That  a  man^s  legal 
(  ndition  may  be  changed  by  a  change  in  the  govern- 
ment over  him,  while  he  remains  in  the  same  place, 
just  as  effectually  as  it  can  be  changed  by  his  removal 
to  another  place,  and  putting  himself  under  another 
government.  The  inhabitants  of  the  North  American 
colonies  did  not  change  their  place  of  residence  when 
th«y  passed  from  under  the  government  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  came  under  the  government  of  the  confede- 
ration. The  Mexicans,  inhabiting  the  then  states^of 
California  and  New  Mexico,  did  not  change  their  place 
of  residence,  when,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  May  lust, 
they  ceased  to  be  citizens  of  the  M'ixican  republic,  and 
becKi^e  citizens,  or  quasi  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Their  political  relations  wei-e  changed,  not  by  their 
removal  from  under  the  canopy  of  one  government  and 
placing  themselves  under  the  canopy  of  another  govern- 
ment, but  by  the  withdrawal  of  one  government  from 
over  them,  aod  by  the  extension  to  them  of  certain  po- 
UHcal  xh%hX$>  and  capacities  under  another  government. 
Before  this  thirtieth  day  of  May,  they  could  have  com- 
soitt^  treason  against  Mexico,  but  aot  after  it.  Before 
ii/  thef  could  n^t  commit  treason  against  the  United 
Blates;  but  when  tl^y  shall  be  citizens  df  the  Union, 
■they  eaoi.  n?^e;ye  vital  changes  in  theit  relatioas  >ai^ 
Without  «fiy  change  in  their  residence.  Within  my 
4^s$olI«c^n,  an  old  gentienaan  died  in  Ma^achitsetts, 
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who  had  lived  in  five  difFerent  towns,  but  still  remained 
where  he  was  born,  like  one  of  the  oicl  oak  trees  on 
the  homestead.  The  part  of  the  original  town  where 
he  was  born  had  been  set  off  and  incorporated  into  a 
new  town  ;  and  that  part  of  toe  second  town  where  he 
lived,  into  a  third ;  and  so  on,  until  he  died  in  the  fifth 
town  without  any  change  of  domicile.  Now,  this  mmi 
lived  under  the  jurisdiction  and  by-laws  of  five  towns, 
as  they  were  successively  incorporated  over  hirti,  just 
as  much  as  though  he  had  stru  k  his  tent  five  times, 
and  placed  himself,  by  successive  migrations,  under  five 
different  municipal  jurisdictions. 

A  similar  thing  must  have  happened  to  thousands  of 
our  fellow-citizens  of  the  Union.  Some  of  them  at 
first  lived  unde?  a  foreign  government ;  then  under  cn^ 
territorial  government ;  then  under  another ;  atid  at  last 
have  become  citizens  of  a  state,  without  any  change 
of  domicile,  indeed,  it  would  seem  that  nothing  can* 
be  clearer  than  the  proposition,  whether  ?<?garded  m  * 
legal  or  a  political  one,  that  the  laws  and  ihe  juris* 
diction  may  be  changed  over  a  man  wh^  continioes 
to  reside  in  the  same  place,  just  as  effectually  aiid  as 
completely  as  a  man  may  change  the  laws  and  jtmis^ 
diction  ovelr  himself  by  removing  to  a  different  placb. 
In  many  cases,  the  former  works  a  more  thorough 
change  than  the  latter.  The  laws  of  Great  Britain  tio 
not  acknowledge  the  right  of  self^expatriation ;  whiie, 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  held,  that  the  inhabitants  of  a 
foreign  province,  incorporated  into  the  kingdom,  chaiig* 
their  allegiance  without  changing  their  te&idencse. 

8.  My  third  proposition  is  this :  Thai  the  jufi^di^ 
Hon  undei' which  the  mhabitanis  of  ^fh^t  is  now  ihk 
District  of  Columbia  lived,  pfnor  to  the  cession  9f  ihe 
Bistrict  by  Mm-yland  to  the  United  States, 
artd^fyilhf  ehwnged,  ai  the  moment  lof  the  6e»ino^i'^ 
at  ^he  moment  when,  etccordihg  id  the  ftkm^iiiii^^f  '^ 
constitution,  they  ceased  to  be  dtiz^s  af  ^tke-itiik't^ 
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Maryland,  and  became  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia, 

By  the  17th  |->aragraph,  (Ilickey's  Constitution,}  of 
the  8th  section  of  the  lot  article,  it  is  provided  that 
Congress  shall  have  power  "  to  exercise  exclusive  legis- 
lation in  all  cases  whatsoever  over  such  District,  (not 
exceeding  ten  miles  square,)  as  may,  by  cession  of  par- 
ticular states,  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become 
the  seat  of  the  g:>verriiaent  of  the  United  States.'' 

Congress,  theu,  li  ji-  the  power  of  sole  and  exclusive, 
legislation,  "  in  h\l  -asfs  whatsoever,"  in  regard  to  the 
District  of  Coiuml  ia.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "  exclusive  "  in  this  connection  ?  It  cannot 
mean  absolute  and  uncontrolled  ;  for,  if  it  did,  it  woiild 
make  Congress  as  sovereign  as  the  Russian  autocrat. 
It  means  that  no  other  government,  no  other  body  of 
men  whatever,  shall  have  concurrent  power  of  legis- 
latioa  over  the  District ;  nor,  indeed,  any  subordinate 
power,  except  what  may  be  derived  from  Congress. 
Over  every  man  who  is  a  citizen  of  one  of  the  United 
States,  there  are  two  jurisdictions,  —  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  general  government,  and  the  jurisdiction  of 
the-  state  government.  There  are  two  governments 
that  havB  the  power  to  legislate  for  bim  ;  but  there  is 
only  one  power,  —  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
~~that  can  legislate  for  a  citizen  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

In  Kendall  vs.  The  United  States,  12  Peters,  524,  it 
is  said,  "  There  is  in  the  District  of  Columbia  no 
division  of  powers  between  the  general  and  state  gov- 
ernments. Congress  has  the  entire  control  over  the 
District,  for  every  purpose  of  government." 
,  So  it  has  been  held  that  &  justice  of  the  peace  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  an  officer  of  the  govern" 
meat  of  the  United  States,  and  is  therefore  exempt 
£^om  militia  duty.  Wise  vs.  Withers,  3  Cranch,  331 ; 
i  Co>id.  Bep.  552. 


A  citizer  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  not  a  citixen 
of  any  one  of  the  Utiited  States.  Hebpurn  et  al.  vs. 
Elle>yy  3  Craoch,  445  ;  Wesicotfs  Lessee  vs.  Inhabit- 


Up  to  the  time  of  the  cession,  the  inhabitants  of  this 
District  were  under  two  jurisdictions- — that  of  Mary- 
land and  that  of  Congress  ;  but  after  the  cession,  un- 
der that  of  Congress  alone.  Now,  when  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  District  passed  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
Maryland,  and  came  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction 
of  Congress,  let  us  see  what  was  the  effect  of  such 
change  of  jurisdiction  upon  them. 

In  the  act  of  Congress  of  1790,  c.  28,  sect.  1,  which 
was  an  act  for  establishing  the  seat  of  government  of 
the  United  States,  there  is  the  following  clause  :  "  Pfo- 
vidcd,  nevertheless,  That  the  operation  of  the  laws  of 
the  state  [of  Maryland]  within  such  District  shall  not 
be  affected  by  this  acceptance,  until  the  time  fsed  for 
the  removal  of  the  government  thereto,  and  until  Con' 
gress  shall  otherwise  by  law  provide." 

Here,  then,  Congress  expressly  provided  and  Con- 
tracted with  the  state  of  Maryland,  that  the  laws  of 
Maryland  in  this  District  should  not  t>e  interfered  with 
until  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to  this 
place;  and  Congress  likewise  «mjjft'e<^/y  provided  and 
contracted,  that  when  the  seat  of  government  should 
be  removed  to  this  place,  it  would  discharge  the  dtity 
imposed  upon  it  by  the  constitution  of  the  Uuited 
States,  and  would  assume  and  exercise  the  "  exciiimve 
legislation"  provided  for  in  that  instrutneat.  This 
act  of  Congress  was  approved  on  the  I6th  of'  July^ 


By  the  Maryland  laws  of  1791,  c.  45,  sect.  2,  that 
Btftte  ceded  to  the  United  States  the  territory  wfeieh 
how  eonstitntes  the  District  of  Oolumbiai  wA  i%s& 
^6^%  of  th^  cession  are  these  :  "  In  fall  und  ab06life 
to  tvell  of  soil  as  of  person,  residing  or  to  i^B^I» 
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thfcij^oii,"  ^c.  .  .  .  provided  that  the  jurisdiction 
oi  the  laws  of  Maryland  shall  not  cease  or  determine 
until  Congress  shall  by  law  provide  for  the  govern- 
ment ikereofy 

The  stale  of  the  case,  then,  was  simply  this  :  1.  The 
constiiution  gave  Congress  power  of  "exclusive  legis- 
lation "  over  such  district  as  might  be  ceded  for  the 
seat  of  government.  2.  Congress,  by  the  act  of  1790, 
above  referred  to,  proposed  to  the  state  of  Maryland  to 
accept  a  pcrfion  of  her  territory  for  this  purpose,  but 
engaged  not  to  interfere  with  her  laws  until  after  it 
had  taken  actual  possession  of  the  ceded  territory. 
3.  Maryland  accepted  the  proposition,  rehearsing  the 
condition  in  these  words;  namely,  that  "  ihe  laws  of 
Maryland  shall  not  cease  or  determine  until  Congress 
shall  by  law  provide  for  the  government  thereof." 

By  the  6th  section  of  the  act  of  1790,  c.  28,  Con- 
gress provided  that  it  would  remove  to  this  District, 
and  make  this  the  seat  of  government,  on  the  first 
Monday  of  December,  1800.  It  did  so ;  and  now  its 
express  duty  under  the  constitution,  and  its  implied 
promise  to  the  suite  of  Maryland,  were  to  be  fulfilled, 
by  exercising  "exclusive  legislation"  over  this  Dis- 
trict, 

In  fulfilment  of  this  duty  and  promise,  Congress,  on 
the  27th  of  February,  1801,  by  the  act  of  1801,  c.  15, 
proceeded  to  legislate  for  the  District  of  Columbia ; 
and,  in  the  first  section  of  that  act,  it  provided  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

»*  Be  %l  enacted^  ifc.y  That  the  laws  of  the  state  of  Vii^nia* 
as  they  now  exist,  shall  be  and  continue  in  force  in  that  part 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  which  was  ceded  by  the  said 
state  to  the  United  SItates,  and  by  them  accepted  for  the  per- 
laaoeot  seat  of  govemmeot;  and  that  the  laws  of  the  #^~te 
of  Bfarylandt  as  they  now  exist,  shall  be  and.  continuit  in 
fiHTce,  j^  thatj^ftrt  of  the  said  District  which  was  ceded  by.that 
state  to  the  United  States,  and  by  them  accepi^^d,  as  afore* 
said.** 
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Vty  this  act,  then,  Congress  assumed  to  exercise,  and 
did  exercise,  that  exclusive  legislation  over  the  District 
of  Columbia  which  had  been  provide^',  foi  vy  the  con- 
stitution. 

That  portion  of  the  District  which  was  ceded  to 
Congress  by  Virginia,  having  been  receded  to  that  state 
by  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  9,  1346,  (stat.  1846, 
c.  35,)  ail  that  relates  to  it  may,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  atgument,  be  laid  out  of  the  question. 

On' the  27th  day  of  February,  1801,  then,  the  laws 
of  Maryland,  as  such,  were  abrogated  in  this  District. 
The  legislative  power  of  Congress  was  de  facto  exclu- 
sive. ^"  All  legislative  power  previously  possessed  by 
Maryland  over  it,  then  ceased.  The  connection  of  Mary- 
land with  this  District,  as  a  part  of  its  former  territory, 
and  occupied  by  its  former  citizens,  was  dissolved.  It 
had  no  longer  any  more  legislative  power  over  the  Dis- 
trict than  Maine  or  Georgia  had.  Historically,  we  may 
talk  about  the  laws  of  Maryland,  as  they  once  existed 
here ;  but  practically,  and  as  a  matter  of  strict  law  and 
&ct,  her  laws  were  no  longer  known  within  the  Dis- 
trict. The  laws  which  governed  the  people  of  this 
District  after  the  27th  day  of  February,  1801,  were  the 
laws  of  Congress  and  not  the  laws  of  Maryland. 

To  show  that  this  part  of  the  District  passed  out 
from  imder  the  government  of  Maryland,  and  came 
under  the  government  of  the  United  States,  I  refer  to 
Heilly,  appellant,  vs.  Lamar  et  aL,  2  Craneh,  344 ;  1 
Cond.  Rep.  322,  where  it  is  said,  "  B'  tiie  separatioa 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  from  th'  >5tate  of  Mary- 
land, the  residents  in  that  part  Maryland  which 
became  a  part  of  the  District,  s^.ct^sed  to  be  citiz^  of 
the  state."  It  was  held,  ia  thai  <  se,  that  a  citizen  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  '^c  ud  not  be  discharged  hy 
ti^e  insolvent  law  of  Marytujvl. 
V  A  Citizen  of  the  District  ^f  Coluwhi'^  caimot  maiti" 
^mi  an  actidti  in  the  Gvcrn.l  court  of  the  United  Ptati» 
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out  of  the  District,  he  not  being  a  citizen  of  the  state 
within  the  meaning  of  the  provision  of  the  law  of  the 
United  States  regulating  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courtc 
of  the  United  States.  Hepburn  et  al.  vs.  Ellzey,  2 
Cianch,  446 ;  1  Cond.  Rep.  444.  See  also  Lough- 
borough  vs.  Blake,  5  Wheat.  317,  and  Levy  Court  of 
Washington  vs.  Jtinggokl,  5  Peters,  451. 

4.  The  next  point  of  inquiry  is,  What  is  the  legal 
force  and  effect,  upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  of  the  act 
of  Congress  of  1801,  before  cited  ?  Its  words  are, 
"  That  the  laws  of  the  state  of  Maryland,  as  they 
now  exist,  shall  be  continued  in  force  in  that  part  of 
said  District  which  was  ceded  by  that  state  to  the 
United  States,"  (fcc.  And  here,  I  acknowledge  that 
the  operation  of  this  clause  is  precisely  the  same  as 
though  Congress  had  transcribed  all  the  Maryland 
laws,  word  for  word,  and  letter  for  letter,  into  its  own 
statute  book,  with  the  clause  prefixed,  "  Be  it  enacted 
by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,"  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  had  affixed  his  sig- 
nature thereto.  I  acknowledge  further,  that  the  laws 
of  Maryland  had  legalized  slavery  within  the  state  of 
Maryland,  and  had  defined  what  classes  of  persons 
might  be  held  as  slaves  therein. 

But  it  by  no  means  follows,  because  Congress  {mtg- 
posed  to  reenact,  in  terms,  for  this  District,  all  the  laws 
of  Maryland,  that,  therefore,  it  did  reenact  them.  It 
does  not  follow,  that  because  two  legislatures  use  the 
same  words,  that  the  words  must  necessarily  haye 
the  same  effect.  It  makes  all  the  difference  in  the 
world,  whether  words  are  used  by  one  possessed  of 
power,  or  by  one  devoid  of  power.  Congress  might 
pass  a  law  .n  precisely  the  same  words  as  those  used 
by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  and  yet  the  law 
of  Congress  be  invalid  and  inoperative,  while  the  act 
of  Parliament  wonid  be  valid  and  binding.    We  have 


a  written  constitution  ;  Great  Britain  has  uo  writitJS 
constitution.  The  British  Parliament,  on  many  sub- 
jects, has  an  anipler  jurisdiction  tliain  the  AmpriCan 
Congress.  The  law  of  Congress  might  be  unconsti- 
tutional and  void,  while  that  of  the  Britisli  Parliament, 
framed  in  precisely  the  same  language,  uiight  be  con- 
stitutional and  binding. 

So  the  law  of  Maryland  might  be  vulid  under  the 
constitution  of  Maryland,  and,  therefore,  binding  upon 
the  citizens  of  Maryland ;  while  the  law  of  Congress, 
though  framed  in  precisely  the  same  words,  would  be 
repugnant  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
;ind  therefore  have  no  validity. 

Now  this  is  precisely  the  case  before  us.  Congress, 
in  attempting  to  reenact  the  Maryland  laws,  to  uphold 
slavery  in  this  District,  transcended  the  limits  of  its 
constitutional  power.  It  acted  unconstitutionally.  It 
acted  in  plain  contravention  of  some  of  the  plainest 
and  most  obvious  principles  consecrated  by  the  consti- 
tution.  If  so,  no  one  will  dispute  that  its  act  is  void. 
I  do  not  deny,  then,  that  Congress  used  words  of  suf- 
ficient amplitude  to  cover  slavery ;  but  what  I  deny  is, 
that  it  had  any  power  to  give  legal  force  to  those 
words. 

6.  My  next  proposition,  therefore,  is  this  :  That  as 
Congress  can  do  nothing  excepting  what  it  is  empowered 
to  do  by  the  constitution^  and  as  the  constitution  does 
not  empower  it  to  establish  slavery  here,  it  cannot  es- 
tablish slavery  here,  nor  continue  it. 

Where  18  there  any  express  power  given  to  Congress 
iff  the  constitution  to  establish  slavery  ?  Where  is  the 
urtiele,  section,  or  clause  ?  I  demand  to  have  the  title 
shown.  Thousands  of  human  beings  are  not  to  be 
foibbed  of  all  their  dearest  rights,  and  they  and  their 
Isjbitdren,  forever,  by  strained  constitutions,  or  apocry* 
|iliaf  authority,  doomed  to  bondage.  Will  thpse  who 
ilay  that  XTpngress  cannot  establish  a  banking  instito-^ 
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tion  by  construction,  nor  aid  intemai  improvements, 
nor  eDact  a  tariff,  —  will  they  say  that  Congress  can 
ioake  a  man  a  slave,  and  all  his  posterity  slaves,  by 
construction  ? 

Nor  can  any  power  to  establish  slavery  be  deduced 
from  the  18th  clause  of  the  8th  section  of  the  1st  arti- 
cle of  the  constitution,  which  gives  Congress  power 
"  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper 
for  carrying  into  execution "  the  powers  that  are 
grahted. 

What  power  is  gi-anted  to  Congress,  for  the  exercise 
of  which  the  estab!!chraent  of  slavery  in  this  District 
is  a  necessary  means  or  a  preliminary  ?  Congress  has 
power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes;  to  borrow  money,;  to 
regulate  commerce  ;  to  establish  uniform  rules  of  nat- 
uralization; to  coin  money;  to  punish  counterfeiters; 
to  establish  post  offices  and  post  roads  ;  to  promote  the 
progress  of  science  and  the  arts  j  to  establish  courts ; 
to  define  and  punish  piracies  oh  the  high  seas  ;  to  de- 
clare war ;  to  raise  and  support  armies  ;  to  provide  and 
maintain  a  navy  ;  to  organize  and  maintain  a  militia ; 
and  so  forth,  and  so  forth.  But  to  what  one  of  all  these 
powers  is  the  power  to  establish  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  a  necessary  incident  ?  If  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  were  to  cease  to-day,  could 
uot  the  government  continue  to  exercise  every  function 
which  it  has  heretofore  exercised  ?  If  so,  then  the 
existence  of  slavery  in  this  District  is  not  "  necessary  " 
to  the  exercise  of  any  of  the  expressly  granted  powers. 
I  call  upon  any  gentleman  to  name  any  one  power  of 
this  government  which  cannot  be  exercised,  whidh 
must  necessarily  cease,  if  slavery  should  cease  to  be,  in 
this  District  of  Columbia?    "  I  pause  for  a  reply.'* 

Well,  then,  if  a  power  to  establish  slavery  in  this 
District  is  no*,  among  the  granted  powers,  and  if  it  is 
notiiecessary  for  the  exercise  of  any  one  of  the  granted 
powers,  then  it  is  —  no  where ;  — it  does  no^  exist  al 
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all.  No  power  of  Congress,  then,  exists,  either  for  the 
creation  or  for  the  continuance  of  slavery  in  this  Dis- 
trict ;  and  all  the  legislation  of  Congress  upon  this 
subject  is  beyond  or  against  the  constitution. 

IiCt  me  illustrate  this  in  another  way.  Suppose 
there  had  been  a  religious  establishment  in  Maryland 
at  the  time  of  the  cession  ;  suppose,  under  the  auspices 
of  Lord  Baltimore,  the  Catholic  religion  had  been  es- 
tablished as  the  religion  of  the  state  ;  and  that,  in 
order  to  punish  heresy  and  secure  conformity  to  the 
religion  of  the  state,  an  inquisition  had  been  founded, 
and  that  the  seat  of  that  inquisition  had  been  wiihin 
the  limits  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  at  the  time  of 
the  cession ;  could  Congress,  in  the  absence  of  all  ex- 
press or  implied  authority  on  the  subject  of  establish- 
ing a  ptate  religion,  have  upheld  the  Catholic  religion 
here,  and  appointed  the  officers  of  the  inquisition  to 
administer  it  ?  The  idea  is  abhorrent  to  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  constitution.  But  Congress  had  as  much 
power  to  establish  a  national  religion  here,  in  the  ab- 
sence.of  all  express  or  implied  authority  to  do  so,  as  t« 
establish  slavery  here. 

Congress,  thei>,  does  not  and  cannot  legalize  slavery 
in  this  District,  it  found  slavery  in  existence  in  the 
states  ;  and  it  does  not  abolish  it,  or  interfere  with  it, 
because  it  has  no  power  of  "  exclusive  legislation  "  in 
them.  But  Congress  has  as  much  right  to  go  inta  any 
state  and  abolish  slavery  there,  as  any  state,  even  Yir? 
ginia  or  Maryland,  has  to  come  into  this  District  with 
its  le^ws  and  establish  slavery  here.  I  suppose  that  no 
jurist  will  contend  that  Congress  could  have  passed  the 
act  of  1793,  for  the  recapture  of  fugitive  slaves,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  third  clause  in  the  second  section  of 
the  fourth  article  of  the  constitution,  which  provides 
fdt  the  redelivery  of  a  fugitive  slave,  on  the  claim  of 
Ijtis  master.  By  this  article  in  the  constitution,  the  case 
^  fugitive  sArybs  only  is  provided  for.    If  a  master 
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yMuntocUy  carri*®  his  slave  into  a  free  state,  and  the 
filaye  departs  from  his  possession,  he  cannot  reclaim 
him.  Why  not  ?  Why  cannot  Congress  pass  a  law, 
that  if  a  man  takes  a  dozen  slaves  to  Boston,  and  they 
there  see  fit  to  strike  for  wages,  and  to  leave  his  pos- 
session because  their  terms  are  not  complied  with, — 
why  is  it,  I  ask,  that  Congress  cannot  pass  a  law  au- 
thorizing their  seizure  and  delivery  into  the  master's 
hat^ds  ?  The  reason  is,  that  the  constitution  has  con- 
ferred upon  Congress  no  such  express  power,  nor  is  any 
such  power  implied  as  being  necessary  to  the  exercise 
of  any  power  that  is  expressed.  And  if  Congress  can- 
r  ot  so  much  as  restore  a  slave  to  a  maiiter,  who  has 
volunwirily  carried  him  into  a  free  state,  how  can  it 
continue  slavery  in  this  District,  after  Maryland  has 
ceded  it  to  this  government,  whose  fundamental, 
organic  law  gives  it  no  power  to  create  or  continue 
slavery  here? 

Suppose  Maryland  had  ceded  her  share  of  the  Dis- 
trict to  Massachusetts,  would  not  every  slave  in  it  have 
been  instantaneously  free  by  the  constitution  of  Mas- 
sachusetts ?  They  would  have  been  transferred  to  a 
free  jurisdiction,  — just  as  much  as  an  individual  own- 
er of  a  slave  transfers  him  to  a  free  jurisdiction,  when 
he  voluntarily  takes  him  to  the  north.  The  legal  ex- 
istence of  slavery  was  annulled  in  this  District  when 
Congress  exercised  its  "  exclusive"  power  over  it,  just 
as  much  as  the  debtor's  right  to  be  discharged  under  the 
Maryland  bankrupt  law  was  annulled. 

But  I  go  further  than  this ;  and  I  say  that  the  con- 
stitution not  only  does  not  empower  Congress  to  estab- 
lish or  continue  slavery  in  this  District,  but  again  and 
again,  by  the  strongest  implications  possible,  it  prohib- 
its the  exercise  of  such  a  power. 

In  regard  to  this  whole  matter  of  slavery,  the  con- 
stitntidn  touches  the  subject  with  an  averted  face. 
Tite  abhorred  word  "  slave  "  is  no-where  mentioned  in 
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it.  The  coastitution  is  ashamed  to  utter  saeh  a  name« 
The  country,  coming  fresh  from  that  baptism  of  fire, 
—  thr)  American  Revolution,  would  not  profane  its 
lips  with  this  unhallowed  word.  Hence,  circumlocu- 
tion is  resorted  to.  It  seeks  to  escape  a  guilty  confess- 
sion.  Like  a  culprit,  in  whom  some  love  of  character 
still  survives,  it  speaks  of  its  offence  without  calling  it 
by  name.  It  uses  Uv'.  reputable  and  honorable  word 
"  persons,"  instead  of  the  accursed  word  "slaves."  As 
the  Tyrian  queen,  about  to  perpetrate  a  deed  which 
would  consign  her  character  to  infamy,  called  it  by  the 
sacred  name  of  "  marriage,"  and  committed  it,  — 

"  Hoc  presiesdt  jicmine  culpam ; " 

so  the  constitution,  about  to  recognize  the  most  gpihy 
and  cruel  of  all  relations  between  man  and  man,  sought 
to  avert  its  -eyes  from  the  act,  and  to  pacify  the  remoc- 
strances  of  conscience  against  every  participation  ia 
the  crime,  by  hiding  the  deed  under  a  reputable 
word. 

But  let  us  look  to  the  prohibitions  of  the  constitu-^ 
tion ;  for  I  maintain  that  there  is  not  only  no  power, 
express  or  implied,  in  the  constitution  authf^^^ing 
Gong4?ess  to  create  or  continue  slavery  in  this  JJistrict, 
but  that  it  is  debarred  and  prohibited  from  doing  sOj 
again  and  again. 

I  i^uppose  no  one  will  deny  that  the  positive 
hibitions,  againet  the  exercise  of  certain  enumerated 
powers,  apply  to  Congress,' when  legislating  for  this 
District,  just  as  much  ab  when  legislating  for  the 
imiofii  at  lEtfge.  This  doctrine  has  recently  hee& 
strongly  asserted  by  Mr.  Calhoun  in  the  Senate  of  the 
tJnited  States  ;  and,  as  I  would  gladly  produce  comric- 
tioa  in  southern  minds,  I  make  use  of  this  southera 
authority.  He  affirms  that  Congress,  in  legislating  for 
~  the  territories,  "  is  subject  to  many  and  importcmt  re- 
8^i(Sti6ns  and  conditions,  of  which  some  are  expressed 
15 
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tnct  others  implied.  Among  the  former  may  be 
classed  all  the  general  and  absolute  prohibitions  of  the 
Constitution  j  that  is,  all  those  which  prohibit  the  ex- 
«rcwe  of  certain  powers  under  any  circumstances.  In 
this  cla^s  is  included  the  prohibition  of  granting  titles 
of  nobility ;  passing  ex  post  facio  laws  and  bills  of 
attainder ;  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  cm'puSy 
except  in  certain  cases ;  making  laws  respecting  the 
establishment  of  religion,  or  its  free  exercise,  and  every 
ottier  of  like  description." 

Will  any  man  say  that  Congress  can  pass  an  ex  post 
facto  law  for  this  District,  and  defend  itself  by  refer- 
ring to  its  power  of  "  exclusive  legislation  "  over  it  ? 
Can  Congress  pass  a  bill  of  attainder  corrupting  the  blood 
of  an  inhabitant  of  this  District,  or  repeal  or  suspend 
1^  any  time  his  right  to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  or 
*»itablish  a  religion  here,  or  interdict  the  free  exercise 
thereof?    No  jurist,  no  statesman,  will  pretend  it. 

Bat  there  is  another  prohibition  in  the  constitution 
every  whit  as  full  and  explicit  as  any  of  these.  The 
fifth  article  of  amendment  declares  that  "  no  person 
shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  ot  property,  without 
due  process  of  law." 

Here  the  constitution  uses  the  word  "person,"  — 
the  most  comprehensive  word  it  could  find.  "No 
PERSON  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
■without  due  process  of  law."  Now,  what  does  this 
"word  "  person  "  mean  ?  Or  who,  under  the  constitu* 
tion,  is  such  a  "  person  "  as  cannot  be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property,  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  Congress, 
without  due  process  of  law  ?  Let  us  take  our  defini- 
tion of  the  word  "p^soti^^  from  the  constitutioa 
itself.  "  No  person  shall  be  a  representative,  who  shidl 
not  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,"  &>c.f 
(see  2d  clause  of  the  2d  section  of  the  1st  article.) 

Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  states  which  may  be  included  within 
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this  union,  according  to  their  respective  numbers, 
which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole 
number  of  free  persons,  including  those  bound  to  ser- 
vice for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not 
taxed,  three  fifths  of  all  other  perso^js."  (3d  clause  of 
the  same  section.)    "No  person  shall  be  a  senatcMf 
who  shall  not  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years," 
&c,  (1st  art.,  3d  section,  3d  clause.)    "No  person 
shall  be  convicted  [of  an  impenchabie  offence,  by  the 
Senate]  without  lha  concurrence  of  two  thirds."  (1st 
art.,  3d  section,  6th  clause.)    "  No  person  holding  any 
office  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  a  member  of 
either  House,  during  his  continuance  in  office."  (1st 
art.,  6th  section,  2d  clause.)    "  The  migration  or  im- 
portation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  states  now  ex- 
isting shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  jaohib- 
ited,"  —  "  but  a  tax,  or  duty,  may  be  imposed  on  such 
importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  jperson," 
&.C.   (1st  art.,  9tb  section,  Ist  clause.)    "No  parson 
holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust,"  "  shall  accept  any 
present,"  &c.  (1st  art.,  9th  section,  8th  clause.)    "  No 
person  holditig  an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the 
United  States,  shall  be  appointed  an  elector."  (2d  art., 
1st  section,  2d  clause. )    "  The  electors  shall  meet  in 
their  respective  states  and  vote  by  ballot  for  two  |?ffs 
8(ms\"  &c.    "  Tfae  person  having  the  greatest  number 
of  votes  shall  be  the  President,"  &c.    "  If  no  jwrson 
hiw^e  a  majority,"  &c.    "  In  every  case,  after  the  cfaoi<^ 
of  the  President,  X\xb  person  having  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  votes  of  the  electors,  shall  be /V  ice  President." 
(2d  art.,  1st  section,  2d  clause.*)    "  No  person  except  a 
natural  born  citizen,"  &c.,  "  shall  be  eligible  to  the  offi^^ 
of  Presideuit ;  neither  shall  any  jr:^r«on  be  eligible  to 
that  office,  who  shall  not  have  attained  the  age  of 

*  This  clatise  in  tlie  constitulion  is  BTJiuiled ;  but  for  all  purposes 
of  detenmaing  the  true  interpretatsoa  of  words,  it  ia  m  good  m 
©rer. 
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ed  '*6'i'  treaspft,.  UBless  .oii;  tlie  testisEony  of  two  witooa;!-. 
es,"  efcc.  (3d  art.,  Sd  sect,  3d  dauBe.)  A  persoff, 
cimrgod  in  any  state  with  treason,"  ,&.c,  (4th  art.,  2(1 
sectioiij  M  clause.)  "No  persm  held  to  service  or, 
lafew;"  &c:   ('4th  avt,,  2d  section,  3d  clause.) 

Mow ,  it  will  be  seen  from  all  this,  that  the  word 
"  femm  is  used  in  the  constitution  in  the  most  com- 
})reheiisiv<i  sense,  it  embraces  Iridiatis,  if  taxed ;  it 
emlipces  natives  of  Africa;  it  emfe-aces  ,£»,ppre«tiees 
atid  siaves,  or  those  held  to  seryice  or  labor ;  and  it 
esnbraoes  every  citiizen,  from  the  humblest  to  the  high- 
est j  from  the  most  true  to  the  most  treasoiiaible,  "it 
embraces  all,  from  the  slave  to  the  Prefsideiat  of  the 
tliiited  States.  Arid  after  having  used  the  word  to 
eaibmc^  all  these  classes  and  descriptions  of  men,  it 
piroeeedB  to  say,  in  an  amendment,  that  no  PERSON 
shaU  he  deprived  nf  life,  liberty,  or  property,  wiihoui 
due  process  of  law."    {Amendment,  Article  S.) 

U^hs  law  of  Harvland  ceded  this  District  to  Gon- 
griss^j  ih  full  and  absolute  jciiglit,  as  well  of  soil  as  of 
jifisrsowi,  residing,  or  to  reside  therein." 

How  Congress,  ia  attempting  to  legalize  slavery-  in 
tWjDistrict  of  Columbia,  has  provided,  in  terms,  by  its 
adoption  of  the  Maryland  laws,  that  one  roan  may  hold 
another  man  in  bondage  in  this  District,  "  without^ 
bwe  FKocEss  OF  LAW,"  aod  indeed  without  any,  process 
of  law;  may  hold  him  in  bondage  from  his  birth; 
may  begst  him,  and  still  hold  him  and  his  posterity  in 
bondage.  "  Process  of  law  "  means  leg^d  proceedings 
and  a  Jury  ttial  it  is  a  phrase  that  does  not  pertain  to 
the  legislature,  but  to  the  courts.  It  means  the  insti- 
tittion  of  a  suit  in  civil  matters  ;  the  finding  of  ah  in- 
dictment^ or  an  ihforrnatioii  in  criminal  ones;  the  issu- 
ing of  subpoenas  for  witnesses,  &ci,  in  both.  (See 
J/i  '^jjf  Afhmdme!tits  io  ihB  CohslitvMon^ 

How,  a  slave  ^  a  j^e?'so?5  deprived  of  his  liberty  aad 


-pWimrty,  ^i(/'iithont  any  ^p^cMjesS' of  law..  . 'Thas^..  Ms 
b£5«2fiii(,  fio  "  due i  process  of  law  to  -,  yedttce  him  iq:  fhis 
miijerable  condition ;  tbere  has  been  iao  process  of  kw, 
al.  aii  A' slave,  therefore,  iR  this  Distcict,  ia  deprived 
of  V\is  liberty  and  piopeity,  in  pursuance  of  the  iws 
of  Congress,  without  mii/  legal  process  whateFQip,  aftd 
iherefore  in  flagrant  contradiction  of  the  fifth  iSirticle 
of  the  AiToeiiclments  to  the  Constitution,  ©f  the;  Uhited 
StateSi  Hence,  the  act  of  Congress,  pni'fMjrting  to 
continue  the  Maryland  laws  respecting  slavery  itl  tiflis 
DiBtrict,  was,  and  is,  and  forever  mns%  be,  utitii  the 
constitiUion  is  altered,  null  and  void. 

There  is  a  striking'  histoirical  fact  in.  regard  to  the 
phraseology  of  this  fifth  article  of  amendment.  .  Its 
substance  was  proposed  by  several  stateSi  Yh'gink  pro- 
posed il  in  the  following  words:  "No  /reJW/rean  iottght 
td  be  taken,  imprisoned,  or  disseized  of  his  freehold 
liberlieSj  privileges,  or  franchises^  or  outlawed  or  ea:- 
iled,  or  in  any  manner  destroyed  or  deprived  of  his 
life,  liberty^  or  property,  but  by  the  law  of  the  Iaad.'^ 
■'{Se'e,^rMUiot''$- Debates,.,  593-^''Pro€eeiimg-S:  of  ■  June. 
^^7, 17^8.  Also,  4:  MlHofs  Debates,  ^l^  Jbr^  same 
Ufftendmenl,  as  proposed  by  the  State  of  Neio  York.) 
:  The  Virginia  amendment  used  the  word  "  freeman." 
It-  proposed  fhat  no  "  freeman  "  should  be  deprived, 
&,e.  The  New  York  amendment  used  the  word 
"  person"  And  the  amendment  was  adopted  and  rect- 
ified, almost  in  - the  words  of  the  ■New  York- '  ph.?««-e- 
ology.  The  word  person  was  cliosen,  and  thesefofe . 
Congress  has  no  constitutional  power  to  deprive' of 
life,  liberty,  or  property,  without'  due  jjrocess  ^f  law, 
any  being  embraced  in  the  definition  of  that  word. 
By  its  own  s^jlection  of  words  it  is  debarred- not 
merely  from  depriving  a  «/reema?2,"  but  from  depriving 
a  "^«>erso?i    of  this  right;  ' 

When  Congress  attempted  toiegalisse  and  perpetusite 
slavery  in  this  Diistrict,  it  violated  the  fourth  article  of 
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llie  AmeRdmente,  which  declares  "  the  right  of  the 
peoj^e  to  be  stcure  in  their  persons,  lioiises,  papers, 
md  eSects,  against  nnreasonabie  searches  and  seizures." 
If  Oopgress  cannot  authorize  domiciliary  searches  and 
seizures  against  a  single  individual,  can  it  degrade  a 
whole  race  of  men  to  the  condition  of  slaves,  and  then 
say  that  because  they  are  slaves,  they  sha?l  not  be 
"  i»c»re ;  **  but  shall  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  alleged 
iliasterj  in  regard  to  their  persons,  • —  to  be  commanded 
««)4  restrained,  to  be  bought  and  sold  ?  If  Congress 
iiaBiiot  authorize  searches  and  seizures  of  houses,  pa> 
pers,  and  effects,  can  it  get  round  the  constitution,  by 
iNi^itig  we  will  create  a  class  of  persons  who  shall  have 
ne  power  of  owning  any  houses,  papers,  or  effects,  to 
be  searched  or  seized  ? 

Again;  Ocwagress  shall  pass  "no  bill  of  attainder." 
What  is  a  bill  of  attainder  ?  It  is  a  bill  that  works 
«orropfeioa  of  blood.  It  disfranchises  its  object.  It 
takes  away  from  him  the  common  privileges  of  a  citi- 
It  ifiakes  a  man  incapable  of  acquiring,  inherit- 
ing, or  transmitting  property ;  incapable  of  holding 
offiee,  or  acting  as  attorney  for  others  ;  and  it  shuts  the 
cb^  of  the  courts  against  him.  These  disabling  con- 
80^tiences  may  descend  to  a  man's  children  after  him, 
though  this  is  not  necessary.  Now,  to  pass  such  a  bill 
i»  a  thing  which  Congress  cannot  do.  But  when  Con- 
^«88' undertook  to  legalize  slavery  in  this  District,  it 
^ii^rtook  to  do  all  this,  and  worse  than  all  thi&  It 
attainted,  hot  individuals  merely,  but  a  whole  race.  A 
sl&ve  is  an  outlaw ;  that  is,  he  cannot  make  a  contract ; 
be  cannot  prosecute  and  defend  in  court ;  property 
ciyinot  be  acquired  by  him,  or  devised  to  him,  or  trans- 
mitted through  him.  A  white  man  may  give  his  testi- 
mony against  him,  but  he  cannot  give  his  testimony 
aigainst  a  white  man.  He  is  despoiled  of  his  Hberam 
|i^grain»i  -<--his  birthright.  He  cannot  own  the  food  or 
clothes  he  has  earned.    What  is  his,  is  his  master's. 
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And  this  corruption  of  blood,  which  the  law  of  slavery 
works,  does  not  stop  with  the  first,  nor  with  the  sec- 
ond generation,  not  with  the  tenth  nor  the  ten  thou- 
sandth ;  but  by  the  theory  of  the  Jaw,  goes  on  forever. 
Bills  of  attainder,  during  the  history  of  the  worst  periods 
of  the  world,  have  applied  to  individuals  only,  or  at  most 
to  a  family.  But  here.  Congress,  in  defiance  of  the  con- 
stitution, has  undertaken  to  establish  a  degraded  caste 
in  society,  and  to  perpetuate  it  through  all  generations. 
Now,  can  any  reasonable  man  for  a  moment  suppose 
that  the  constitution  meant  to  debar  Congress  from 
passing  acts  of  attainder  against  individuals,  but  to 
permit  it  to  pass  wholesale,  sweeping  laws,  wofking 
disfranchisement  of  an  entire  race,  and  entailing  degra- 
dation forever  ? 

Let  us  look  at  another  general  prohibition  of  the 
constitution  :  "  No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by 
the  United  States."  (art.  1,  §  9,  clause  8.)  "  The  dis- 
tinction of  rank  and  honbrs,"  says  Blackstone,  "  is 
necessary  in  every  well-governed  state,  in  order  to  re- 
ward such  as  are  eminent  for  their  services  to  the 
public."  But  the  framers  of  the  constitution  did  not 
think  so ;  the  people  of  the  United  Stsiites  did  not 
think  80  ;  and  therefore  they  incorporated  a  provision 
into  their  organic  law  that  "  no  title  of  nobility  shoald 
be  granted."  But  it  matters  not  whether  the  favored 
individual  is  called  "Marquess"  or  "Master."  If  he 
is  invested  by  the  government  with  a  monopoly  of 
rights  and  privileges,  in  virtue  of  h^  title  and  its  legal 
incidents,  without  any  corresponding  civil  duties,  he 
belongs  to  an  order  of  nobility, — he  is  a  nobleman. 
Mr.  McDufiie  defends  the  institution  of  slavery,  on  the 
ground  that  it  establishes  the  highest  of  all  ranks  and 
the  broadest  of  all  distinctions  between  men.  He  says 
no  nation  has  yet  existed  which  has  not  in  some  fom 
created  the  distinction  of  classes,  — such  as  patrician 
and  {^ebeian,  or  citizen  and  helot,  or  lord  and  comr 
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hem  instead  of  these  orders,  and  supersedes  them  all, 
by  facing  equivalent  to  thoni  all.  Wow,  is  it  not  incon-- 
coivabio  that  the  constitution  should  interdict  the  be- 
stovanent  of  special  favors  to  distinguished  individu- 
als for  meritorious  services,  and  yet  should  authorise 
Congress  to  confer  the  higliest  of  all  earthly  preroga- 
tivos, — the  prerogative  over  property,  liberty,  and  vo- 
lition itself,  upon  one  class  of  meji  over  another  class 
of  men  ?  Yet  if  Congress  can  create  or  legalize  sla- 
very, it  can  establish  the  worst  order  of  nobility  that 
ever  existed.  It  can  give  to  one  class  of  men  the 
power  to  own  and  to  control,  to  punish  and  to  despoi". 
another  class  ;  to  sell  father,  nnother,  wife,  and  children, 
into  bondage.  To  prohibit  Congress  from  doing  one  of 
these  things,  and  to  permit  it  to  do  the  other,  is  strain- 
ing at  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a  camel, —  a  whole 
caravan  of  camels ! 

But  the  same  clause  in  the  constitution  which  gives 
Congress  the  power  of  exclusive  legislation  over  this 
District,  also  empowers  it  "  to  exercise  like  authority 
over  ail  places  purchased  by  the  consent  of  the  legis- 
lature of  the  state,  in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the 
erection  of  fortSj  magazines,  arsenals,  dock-'yards,  and 
oihek*  needful  buildings."  If,  then.  Congress  has  any 
constitutional  povtrer  to  legalize  slavery  in  this  District, 
it-  has  the  suHie  power  to  legalise  it,  (that  is,  to  create 
it,)  ia  all  places  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  or  New 
York,  or  any  other,  \i''heve  it  may  have  obtained  terri- 
tovj  from  a  state  for  a  fort,  magazine,  arsenal,  dock- 
ya:<:dj.or  other  needM  building.  Where  it  has  obtained 
land  in  the  middle  of  a  city, —Philadelphia,  New 
York,  Boston,  or  Chicago, — -for  a  custom-house,  it 
imj  create  slavery  there.  The  power  to  do  this  is 
eonferred  in  precisely  the  same  words?  as  the  power  by 
which  it  has  been  held  that  slavery  can  be  established 
iu  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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And  now  I  v/.«U  occupy  the  few  minutes  that  are^ 
left  me,  in  considering-  wlmt  seems  to  me  the  ooly 
plausible  argument  that  can  be  urged  in  favor  of  the 
constitutionality  of  siavery  in  this  District. 

It  may  be  said,  that  when  a  territory  is  obtained  by 
one  nation  from  another,  whether  by  conquest  or  by 
treaty,  the  laws  which  governed  the  inhabitants  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest  or  cession,  remaiii  in  force  until 
they  are  abrogated  by  the  laws  of  the  conquering  or 
purchasing  poiver.  Foi:  this  principle,  the  authority 
of  Lord  Mansfield,  in  the  case  of  Campheli  v.  'Mall,- 
1  Cowper,  208,  may  be  cited.  The  decision  of  our 
own  courts  are  to  the  same  effect.  (See  United  ^tates^ 
appellant,  vs.  Juan  Perchenian^  2  Gallison's  Reports, 
501  ;  Johnson  vs.  Mcintosh,  7  Peters,  51 ;  8  Wheat. 
543.)  i  do  not  dispute  the  authority  of  this  case.  But 
it  does  not  touch  the  question  I  am  arguing  ;  or,  so  far 
as  it  bears  upon  it  at  ai!,  it  confirms  the  views  I  would 
eoforce.  The  principle  is,  that  the  existing  laws  re- 
main in  force  until  they  are  abrogated.  I  agree  to 
ihis.  But  in  the  case  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
there  was  a  special  agreement  between  Maryland  and 
the  United  States,  that  as  soon  as  the  United  States 
should  legislate  for  the  District,  the  laws  of  Maryland, 
as  suck^  should  cease  to  be  operative  here.  On  the 
27th  day  of  February,  1801,  therefore,  all  the  rights 
which  the  citizens  of  this  District  possessed,  they  pos- 
sessed under  the  law  of  Congress,  and  not  under  the 
law  of  Maryland.,  On  the  day  preceding,  a  citizen 
could  have  voted  for  governor  or  other  state  officers 
of  Maryland  ;  biit  on  the  day  following,  he  could  no 
longer  vote  for  any  such  officer.  On  the  day  pre- 
ceding, he  could  have  voted  for  electors  of  President 
and  Yice  President  of  the  United  States  ;  but  on  the 
day  following,  he  was  bereft  of  all  such  right  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise,  and  must  accept  such  officers  and  legis- 
lators  m  the  rest  of  the  country  might  choose  to  elect 
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for  him.  On  the  day  preceding,  he  might,  in  the  char- 
acter of  an  insolvent  debtor,  have  been  discharged  un- 
der the  insolvent  laws  of  Maryland ;  but  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing, he  could  no  longer  be  so  discharged.  On  the 
day  preceding,  he  might  have  been  required,  though  a 
justice  of  the  peace  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  to  r>e.v- 
form  militia  duty  ;  but  on  the  day  following,  if  com- 
missioned as  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  he  could  not  be  compelled  to  perform  militia 
duty,  because  he  would,  in  such  case,  be  an  officer  of 
the  United  States.  On  the  day  preceding,  he  might 
have  sued  in  the  circuit  conrt  of  the  United  States,  as 
being  a  citizen  of  Maryland  ;  but,  on  the  day  follow- 
ing, he  could  not  so  sue,  because  he  had  ceased  to  be 
a  citizen  of  a  state.  Thus  the  change  of  jurisdiction 
over  him  deprived  him  of  some  privileges,  and  relieved 
him  from  some  burdens.  It  deprived  him  of  these 
privileges,  and  relieved  him  from  these  burdens,  not- 
withstanding the  act  of  Congress  had  said,  in  unam- 
biguous words,  "  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  as 
THET  NOW  EXIST,  skcll  be  and  continue  in  force  in  that 
part  of  the  said  District  which  was  ceded  by  that  state 
to  the  United  States."  But  the  most  momentous 
change  which  was  wrought  by  the  transfer  of  the  cit- 
izen from  the  jurisdiction  of  Maryland  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States,  was  that  which  made  it  im- 
possible for  him  any  longer  to  hold  a  slave.  Under 
the  laws  of  Maryland,  he  might  have  held  his  slave, 
for  her  statute.s  had  legalized  slavery;  but  under  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  he  could  not  hold  a 
slave;  for  that  constitution  had  given  Congress  no 
power  to  legalize  slavery  in  this  District,  and  had  gone 
iso  far  as  to  make  prohibitions  against  it.  His  right  to 
hold  slaves  then  expired,  or  fell,  like  his  right  to  vote 
for  United  States'  officers,  or  for  state  officers,  or  his 
right  to  be  discharged  under  the  Maryland  insolvent 
law,  or  his  right  to  isue  in  certain  courts,  &c.,  &c. 
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One  point  more,  sir,  and  I  have  done.  Why,  says 
my  opponent,  did  not  the  right  to  hold  slaves  continue 
after  the  change  of  jurisdiction,  as  well  as  the  right  to 
hold  horses  ?  For  the  plainest  of  all  reasons,  I  answer  : 
for  the  reason  that  a  horse  is  property  by  the  universal 
consent  of  mankind,  by  the  recognition  of  every  civ- 
ilized court  in  Christendom,  without  any  positive  law- 
declaring  it  to  be  the  subject  of  ownership.  But  a 
man  is  not  property,  without  positive  law ;  without  a 
Jaw  declaring  him  to  be  the  subject  of  ownership. 
There  was  such  a  positive  law  in  Maryland  ;  but  Con- 
gress, for  want  of  constitutional  authority,  could  not 
enact,  revive,  or  continue  it.  And  such  I  verily  believe 
would  have  been  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  had  the  question  been  carried 
before  them  immediately  subsequent  to  the  act  of 
1801.  But  now,  as  slavery  has  existed  practically  in 
this  District  for  half  a  century,  it  is  proper  to  pass  a 
law  abolishing  it.  It  is  better,  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, that  slavery  should  be  abolished  here  by 
a  law  of  Congress,  than  by  the  decision  of  a  court ; 
because  Congress  can  provide  an  indemnity  for  the 
owners,  and  let  the  slaves  go  free.  But  should  it  be 
abolished  by  a  legal  adjudication,  every  slave  would 
be  hurried  away  to  the  sonth,  and  sold,  he  and  his  de- 
scendants, into  perpetual  bondage. 

In  justice,  then,  to  the  north,  which  ought  not  to 
bear  the  opprobrium  of  slavery  in  this  capital  of  the 
nation;  in  justice  to  the  slaves  who  are  here  held  in 
bondage  against  legal,  as  well  as  natural  right  and,  in 
more  than  justice  to  the  masters,  whose  alleged  claims 
I  am  willing,  under  all  the  circumstances,  to  satisfy, 
let  a  law  be  forthwith  passed  for  ascertaining  and  pay- 
ing the  market  value  of  the  slaves,  and  for  repealing  dl 
laws  which  uphold  slavery  in  this  District. 
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SPEECH 

Deuv£Aeb  m  THF,  United  States  House  of  Repbe8ENta- 

TIVE8,  FEBRTJAaT  15,  1850,  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  SlaVERT  IN 
THE  TEB.IUTOK1ES,  AND  THE  CoN8E<inENCES  OF  A  DISSOLUTION 

or  THE  Union. 

Mr.  Chairman  ; 

Ever  since  tlve  organization  of  this  House,— -before 
its  organization,  and  even  in  a  preliminary  caucus  that 
preceded  the  cotnmencetneut  of  the  session,  southern 
gentlemen  have  pressed  the  cause,  not  only  of  human 
slavery,  but  of  slavery  extension,  upon  us.  From 
motives  of  forbearance,  and  not  from  any  question  as 
to  our  rights,  we  of  the  north  have  maintained  an 
unbroken  silence.  The  time  has  surely  come  when 
the  voice  of  freedom  should  find  an  utterance.  Would 
to  God  that  on  the  present  occasion  it  might  find  an 
abler  defender  than  myself,  although  if  my  ability  to 
defend  it  were  equal  to  the  love  I  bear  it,  it  could  ask 
no  stronger  champion. 

I  wish  to  premise  a  few  words  respecting  the  pro- 
priety and  true  significance  of  some  of  the  epithets  by 
which  the  parties  to  this  discussion  are  characterized. 
The  term  «'Free  Soiler"  is  perpetually  used  upon 
this  floor  as  a  term  of  ignominy  and  reproach  ;  yet  I 
maintain  that  in  its  original  and  legitimate  sense,  as 
denoting  an  advocate  of  the  doctrine  that  all  our  terri- 
torial pose3ssions  should  be  consecrated  to  freedom, 
there  is  no  language  that  can  supply  a  more  honorable 
appellation.  It  expresses  a  determination  on  the  part 
of  its  disciples  to  keep  free  the  territory  that  is  now 
free  j  to  stand  upon  its  frontiers  as  the  cherubim  stood 
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at  the  gates  of  Paradise,  with  a  flaming  sword  to  turn 
every  way,  to  keep  the  sin  of  slavery  from  crossing 
its  borders.  If,  in  any  instance,  the  original  advocates 
of  Free  Soil  have  abandoned  their  integrity,  and  have 
courted  allies  who  had  no  sympathy  with  their  princi- 
ples, but  were  only  eager  to  join  them  in  a  struggle 
for  mere  political  ascendency,  then,  in  my  judgment, 
they  have  lost  infinitely  more  in  moral  power  than  they 
have  gained  in  numbers.  They  have  ceased  to  be 
genuine  and  single-hearted  Free  Soilers,  whom  I  love, 
and  have  become  partisans,  whom  I  condemn.  For 
myself,  I  will  engage  in  any  honorable  measure  mos* 
likely  to  secure  freedom  to  the  new  territories.  I  will 
resist  any  and  every  measure  that  proposes  to  abandon 
them  to  slavery.  The  epithet  "  Free  Soiler,"  therefore, 
when  rightly  understood  and  correctly  applied,  implies 
both  political  and  moral  worth  ;  and  I  covet  the  honor 
of  its  application  to  myself.  But  what  does  its  oppo- 
site mean  ?  What  does  the  term  "  Slave  Soiler"  sig- 
nify ?  It  signifies  one  who  desires  and  designs  that 
all  soil  should  be  made  to  bear  slaves.  Its  dreadful 
significancy  is,  that,  after  Magna  Charta  and  the  Peti- 
tion of  Right,  in  Great  Britain,  and  after  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  in  this  country,  we  should  cast 
aside  with  scorn,  not  only  the  teachings  of  Christian- 
ity, but  the  clearest  principles  of  natural  religion  and 
of  natural  law,  and  should  retrograde  from  our  boasted 
civilization,  into  the  Dark  Ages,  —  ay,  into  periods 
that  the  dark  ages  might  have  called  dark.  It  means 
that  this  Republic,  as  we  call  it,  formed  to  establish 
freedom,  should  enlist  in  a  crusade  against  freedom. 

And  again  ;  those  of  us  at  the  north  who  resist 
slavery  extension,  who  mean  to  withstand  its  spread 
beyond  the  limits  where  it  now  exists,  are  denounced 
as  Abolitionists.  This  epithet  is  applied  to  us  as  a 
term  of  reproach  and  obloquy  ;  as  a  brand  and  stigma 
upon  our  characters  and  principles.  No  distinction  is 
16 
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hiade  between  those  few  individuals  among  us  who 
desire  to  abolish  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  great  body  of  tho  people,  who,  while  their 
allegiance  to  this  constituticn  is  unshaken,  mean  also 
to  maintain  their  allegiance  to  truth  and  to  duty,  in 
withstanding  the  hitherto  onward  march  of  slavery. 
Among  the  latter  class,  Mr.  CoHamer,  the  postmaster- 
general,  is  called  an  Abolitionist.  Mr.  John  Q,uincy 
Adams  wa9  denounced  as  an  arcl>Abolitionist.  Every 
man  who  advocates  the  Jefferson  proviso,  against  the 
spread  of  slavery,  is  so  called ;  and  if  an  unspeakable 
abhorrence  of  this  institution,  and  the  belief  that  it  is 
the  second  greatest  enormity  which  the  oppressor,  in 
his  power,  ever  committed  against  the  oppressed,  in  his 
weakness,  —  being  inferior  only  to  that  ecclesiastical 
domination  which  has  trampled  upon  the  religious 
freedom  of  man,  —  I  say,  if  this  abhorrence  of  slavery, 
and  this  belief  in  its  criminedity,  entitle  a  man  to  be 
denominated  an  Abolitionist,  then  I  rejoice  in  my 
unquestionable  right  to  the  name. 

In  my  apprehension,  sir,  before  we  can  decide  upon 
the  honor  or  the  infamy  of  the  term  "  Abolitionist," 
we  must  kndw  what  things  they  are  which  he  pro- 
poses to  abolish.  We  of  the  north,  you  say,  are  Aboli- 
tionists ;  but  abolitionists  of  what?  Are  we  aboli- 
tionists of  the  inalienable,  indefeasible,  indestructible 
rights  of  man  ?  Are  we  abolitionists  of  knowledge, 
abolitionists  of  virtue,  of  education,  and  of  human 
culture  ?  Do  we  seek  to  abolish  the  glorious  moral 
and  intellectual  attributes  which  God  has  given  to  his 
children,  and  thus,  as  far  as  it  lies  in  our  power,  make 
the  facts  of  slavery  conform  to  the  law  of  slavery,  by 
obliterating  the  distinction  between  a  man  and  a  beast  ? 

Do  our  laws  and  our  institutions  seek  to  blot  out 
and  abolish  the  image  of  God  in  the  human  soul? 
Do  we  iabolish  the  marriage  covenant  ;_and  instead  of 
«aying,  with  the  apostle,  that  wives  shall  submit 


themselves  to  their  husbasids,  command  them  to  sub- 
mit themselves  to  any  body,  and  to  their  master  as 
husband  over  all  ?  Do  we  ruthlessly  tear  asunder  the 
sacred  lies  of  atfection  by  which  God  has  bound  the  pa- 
rent to  the  child  and  the  child  to  the  paretit  ?  Do  we 
seek  to  abolish  all  those  noble  instincts  of  the  human 
soul,  by  which  it  yearns  for  improvement  and  prog- 
ress ;  and  do  we  quench  its  sublime  aspirations  after 
knowledge  and  virtue  ?  A  stranger  would  suppose, 
from  hearing  the  epithets  of  contumely  that  are  heaped 
upon  us,  that  we  were  abolitionists  of  all  truth,  purity, 
knowledge,  improvement,  civilization,  happiness,  and 
holiness.  On  this  subject,  perversion  of  language  and 
of  idea  has  been  reduced  to  a  system,  and  the  false- 
hoods of  our  calumniators  exclude  truth  with  the 
exactness  of  a  science. 

But  if  the  word  "  Abolitionist "  is  to  be  used  in  a 
reproachful  and  contumelious  sense,  does  it  not  more 
properly  belong  to  those  who  would  extend  a  system 
which  in  its  very  nature  abolishes  freedom,  justice, 
equity,  and  a  sense  of  human  brotherhood  ?  Does  it 
not  belong  to  those  who  would  abolish  not  only  all 
social  and  political,  but  all  natural  rights  ;  who  would 
abolish  "  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  ; "  who 
would  close  up  all  the  avenues  to  knowledge ;  who 
would  render  freedom  of  thought  and  liberty  of  coft- 
science  impossible,  by  crushing  out  the  faculties  by 
which  alone  we  can  think  and  decide  ;  who  would 
rob  a  fellow-man  of  his  parental  rights,  and  innocent 
children  of  the  tenderness  and  joys  of  a  filial  love ; 
who  would  introduce  a  foul  concubinage  in  place  of 
the  institution  of  marriage,  and  who  would  remorse- 
lessly trample  ujwn  all  the  tenderest  and  holiest  affec- 
tions which  the  human  soul  is  capable  of  feeling  ? 
After  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, had  enumerated  a  few  oppressive  deeds  of  the 
British  king  towards  his  American  colonists,  he  de. 
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nominated  him  "  a  prince  whose  character  was  marked 
by  every  act  that  could  define  a  tyrant."  There  are 
now  as  many  slaves  in  this  country  as  there  were  col- 
onists in  1776.  Compare  the  condition  of  these  three 
million  slaves  with  the  condition  of  the  three  million 
colonists.  The  conduct  of  that  sovereign  who  was 
denounced  before  earth  and  heaven  as  having  com- 
mitted all  the  atrocities  that  could  **  define  a  tyrant," 
was  mercy  and  loving-kindness  compared  with  the 
wrongs  and  privations  of  three  mi' lions  of  our  fellow- 
beings,  now  existing  among  us.  Tt  the  word  '*  Aboli- 
tionist," then,  is  to  be  used  iu  a  .eproachful  sense,  let 
it  be  applied  to  thccc  w'lo,  in  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  ana  ri  Ut^fiance  of  all  the  lights  of  the 
age,  w.»uld  ex  -end  il  horiors  of  an  institution  which, 
by  one  all-comprehending  crune  towards  a  helpless 
race,  makes  it  impossible  to  commit  any  new  crime 
against  them,  —  unless  it  be  to  enlarge  the  area  of 
their  bondage,  and  to  multiply  the  number  of  their 
victims. 

If  we  are  abolitionists,  then,  we  are  abolitionists  of 
human  bondage  ;  while  those  who  oppose  us  are 
abolitionists  of  human  liberty.  We  would  prevent 
the  extension  of  one  of  the  greatest  wrongs  that  man 
csver  suffered  upon  earth  ;  they  would  carry  bodily 
chains  and  mental  chains,  —  chains  in  a  literal  and 
chains  in  a  figurative  sense,  —  into  realms  where  even 
the  faalf-civiUzed  descendants  of  the  Spaniard  and  the 
Indian  have  silenced  their  clanking.  We  would  avert 
the  impending  nighi  of  ignomnce  and  superstition  ; 
they  would  abolish  the  glorious  liberty  wherewith 
God  maketh  his  children  free.  In  using  this  word, 
therefore,  to  calumniate  us,  they  put  darkness  for  light, 
and  light  for  darkness  ,'^g9od  for  evil,  and  evil  for  good. 

The  constitationai  right  of  Congress  to  legislate  for 
the  territories  is  still  debated.  Having  presented  my 
in»m  on  this  subject  before,  I  shall  now  treat  it  with 
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brevity.    In  a  speech,  by  General  Cass,  which  hag 
lately  been  published,  that  distinguished  senator,  in 
order  to  prove  that  Congress  has  no  power  to  legislate 
on  tho  subject  of  slavery  in  the  territories,  has  at- 
tempted to  prove  that  it  has  no  right  to  legislate  for  the 
territories  at  all.   I  refer  to  the  senator  from  Michigan, 
because  he  now  stands  before  the  country  in  the  two- 
fold character  of  being  the  head  of  the  Democratic 
party,  which  goes  for  the  "  largest  liberty^^^  and  also 
of  the  extreme  pro-slavery  party,  which  goes  for  the 
largest  bondage.    He  would  sever  all  diplomatic  rela- 
tions between  this  country  and  Austria,  because  she 
has  robbed  the  Hungarians  of  apart  of  their  liberties, 
while  he  is  drawing  closer  the  political  ties  which  bind 
him  to  the  '.i^uth,  which  has  despoiled  three  millions 
of  the  African  race  of  all  their  liberties,  and  is  now 
intent  on  propagating  other  millions  for  new  despolia- 
tions.   He  claims,  as  the  great  bequest  of  the  barons 
of  Runnymede,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  territories, 
under  all  circumstances  of  infancy,  or  poverty,  or 
weakness,  shall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of 
governing  themselves,  when  the  practical  result  of  this 
doctrine,  so  nicely  timed,  would  be,  that  one  part  of 
those  inhabitants  would  be  crowned  with  power  like 
so  many  King  Johns,  to  lord  it  over  their  vassals. 
Under  the  name  of  liberty,  he  enters  a  path  that  ter- 
minates in  bondage.    Southern  gentlemen  had  all 
admitted  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  for  the 
territories,  though  they  denied  the  special  inference, 
deducible  from  the  general  power,  that  they  could 
legislate  to  prohibit  slavery  in  them.    But,  seeing  that 
the  right  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of  slavery  iSows 
irresistibly  from  the  right  to  legislate  on  all  other  sub- 
jects, because  no  rule  of  interpretation,  which  concedes 
the  power  to  make  laws  respecting  political  franchises, 
cdurts,  crimes,  officers,  and  the  militia,  can  stop  short 
tX  the  subject  of  slavery; — seeing  all  this,  General 
16* 
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Cass  denies  both  inference  and  premises,  and  places 
the  general  government  in  the  relation  of  a  foreign 
power  to  the  teiritories  which  it  owns,  and  of  which  it 
possesses  the  acknowledged  sovereignty.  He  reminds 
one  of  the  man  who  denied  the  existence  of  future 
punishment,  and,  when  pressed  with  arguments  drawn 
'from  the  deserts  of  men,  and  from  the  justice  of  God, 
he  suddenly  arrested  his  antagonist  by  denying  the 
existence  of  a  Gttd  ! 

When  some  inxmonsely  long  speech  made  in  the 
British  House,  of  Commons,  was  spoken  of  before 
Sheridan  as  being  luminousyhXi  expressed  both  a  nega- 
tive and  an  affirmative  opir.ion  respecting  it,  in  a  single 
word,  by  replying  that  it  was  vo-iuminous.  General 
Cass,  in  a  speech  thst  ^ills  more  than  nineteen  columns 
in  the  Washington  ,6Wo»,  has  reviewed  the  decisions 
of  all  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  who  have  ever 
expressed  any  opinion  on  the  subject  of  congressional 
power  over  territorial  legislation ;  he  has  commented 
upon  the  views  of  all  the  jurists  who  have  written 
upon  it,  and  of  most  of  the  speakers  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress  who  have  discussed  it ;  he  has  surveyed  the 
course  of  administration  of  all  the  Presidents  we  have 
ever  had ;  and  has  come  to  the  clear  conclusion  that 
all  of  tbem, — judges,  jurists,  legislators,  and  presi- 
dents,—  have  systematically  violated  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  or  commended  its  violation,  on 
every  practicable  occasion  for  the  last  sixty  years. 

Omitting  the  hundred  ways  in  which  the  absurdity 
of  this  conclusion  can  be  exposed,  let  me  subject  it  to 
one  practical  test.  We  have  acquired  territory  from 
Mexico.  General  Cass  voted  to  ratify  the  treaty  of 
cession.  Measures  have  been  instituted  for  the  forma- 
tion of  three  separate  governments  in  this  Territory, — 
those  of  California,  Deseret,  [Utah,]  and  New  Mexico. 
The  boundaries  marked  out  by  California  and  Deseret 
overlay  each  other  to  the  amount  of  thousands  of  square 
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Siiles.  If  they  have  the  exchisive  right  of  self- 
government,  as  General  Cass  declares,  and  Congress 
none;  then  they  must  settle  this  question  of  boundary 
themselves.  They  may  declare  war  against  each 
other,  make  alliances  with  foreign  powers,  equip 
armies,  build  fleets  ;  while  Congress  can  do  nothing 
within  their  limits  but  —  sell  land. 

But  what  renders  the  argument  of  General  Cass  still 
more  extraordinary  is  the  fact,  that,  according  to  his  own 
doctrine,  he  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  political 
life  in  violating  the  constitution,  while  constantly  re- 
peating his  oath  to  support  it.  As  marshal  of  Ohio,  as 
governor  of  Michigan,  as  Indian  agent,  he  has  ap- 
pointed officers  and  magistrates,  and  executed  laws, 
when,  according  to  his  own  showing,  he  was  a  mere 
interloper  and  usurper ;  he  has  met  territorial  legisla- 
tures, which  had  no  more  right  to  assemble  than  a 
mob;  he  has  doubtless  imprisoned,  if  not  executed 
many  alleged  offenders,  who  had  as  good  a  legal  right 
to  execute  or  to  imprison  him ;  and  he  has  received  sala^ 
ries  for  more  than  twenty  years,  to  which  the  khan  of 
Tartary  was  as  much  entitled  as  he.  Now,  if  he  will 
refund  the  salaries  he  has  unconstitutionally  received ; 
make  reparation  for  the  penalties  or  forfeitures  he  has 
wrongfully  extorted ;  show  some  signs  of  contrition 
for  the  men  whom  he  has  unlawfully  imprisoned  or 
hung,  it  will  remove  the  suspicions  of  many  minds,  ia 
regard  to  the  sincerity,  if  not  the  soundness,  of  his 
argument. 

I  mention  these  facts  from  no  personal  feelings  in 
regard  to  the  s'inator  from  Michigan  ;  but  only  to 
show  to  what  desperate  extremities  men  are  driven  in 
order  to  defend  the  right  of  spreading  slavery  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean ;  and  because  this  is  the 
last  reading  of  the  constitution  which  has  been  ioi- 
vented  for  the  purpose. 

Since  the  last  session  of  Congre.^,  the  condition  of 


11  part  of  th.H  hiiMio'  V  t.^routiy  rJiunged.  'i'he  aii- 
ox;afri[)l(!(l  vt-ioruy  w  !  vi'}uc(»  n  Wvwj,  stroiitn  of  met) 
hiis  j<()iir«;(i  n!i<)  it  willun  t\w.  last  twdvi;  taonths,  has 
ifvciscd  iLs  coiHi.tioii  aiiii  (IrcKltui  its  clestmy.  lu 
'"tiii'i  rmMtrif.;;  iiuiiiHiiuaU  seek  tlu-ir  t'ortimes  Ly 
>  haii^uig  tlirir  tesuKMice.  lJii(K;r  th«;  vcheuietst  action 
(«t  ur  ciiin pn;-it;,  r-f/ics  migrate.  Tfie  new  residents 
of  ?  laliforiiiii  have  iVatned  a  constitution,  have  applied 
for  adtnissiots  into  tfiiN  Union,  and  then  application  is 
ti'uv  ixindiny  iiefore  I's  Of  iheir  own  accord,  they 
[lave  exclude<l  slavery  from  theu'  borders  by  their  fun- 
damental lav/,  (intil  the  discovery  of  gold  ni  that 
couru'ry,  and  untd  all  incredulity  in  regard  to  that 
remarkable  fact  had  been  overcome,  it  was  confidently 
antic;[)at(^d  at  tlie  tiuntli,  aad  intensely  feared  -  the 
nortli,  that  the  whole  region  wotdd  be  overrun  with 
slaveholders  and  with  slaves.  As  far  back  as  1842, 
Mr,  Wise,  of  Virginia,  the  administration  leader  in  the 
House  of  Re  preset,  tatives,  boldly  declared  that  sla- 
very shmild  pour  itself  abroad  vnthout  restraint,  and 
jitid  no  limit  but  the  Southern  Ocean.'^  The  war 
with  Mexico  was  waged  for  the  twofold  purpose  of 
robbing  that  republic  of  its  territory,  and  then  rob- 
bing that  territory  of  its  freedom.  Congressional  ora- 
tors aiid  die  southern  press  avowed  that  the  object  of 
ac(}i!iring  territory  was  to  extena  the  "divine  institu- 
ti!!!!."  I  cruld  quote  pages  in  proof  of  this  assertion. 
The  north  had  no  hope,  the  south  had  no  fear,  if  the 
territories  were  left  without  control,  but  that  they 
would  first  be  filled  with  slaveholders,  and  would  then 
incorporate  slavery  into  their  organic  law.  While 
these  prospects  continued,  the  south  insisted  that  the 
territories  should  be  left  untrammelled.  Distinguished 
men  in  this  House,  Mr.  Calhoun  and  other  senatore, 
the  government  organ,  which  was  supposed  to  express 
the  vipws  of  President  Polk  and  his  cabinet,  all  pro- 
claimed that  the  territories  should  be  left  free  to 
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institute  sueU  govormneMt  as  tkey  niigljt  choose.'**  But 
since  Culifuraia  has  formed  a  free  coustitution,  what  a 
»uddeii  chaijgy  has  taken  place  iu  the  convictions  of 

*  In  Febrnaty,  1847,  Mr.  Calhoun  offered  a  series  of  resolutions 
iu  the  Senate  of  tlic  United  Staterff  aiuonjj  which  was  the  follow- 
ing :  — 

"  lUsolved.  That  it  is  d  fundanientBi  principle  in  our  political  creed, 
that  a  people,  in  forming  a  conMtitution,  have  the  unconditio.ial  right 
to  form  and  adopt  the  government  which  they  may  think  beat  calcu- 
lated to  siHjuro  their  liberty,  prosperity  and  happineds ;  and,  in  con- 
formity thereto,  no  othci  "ondition  is  imposed  by  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution On  a  state,  in  order  to  c".  admitted  into  this  Union,  except  that 
its  constitution  shall  be  "republican;"  and  that  tho  imposition  of 
any  other  by  Conjjress  would  u  Jt  only  be  iu  violation  of  the  consti- 
tution, but  in  direct  conflict  with  the  principle  on  which  our  political 
system  rests." 

In  sustaining  these  resolutions,  he  said,  — 

"  Sir,  I  hold  it  to  be  a  funuamontal  principle  of  our  political  system 
that  the  people  have  a  right  to  establia  i  what  government  they  may 
think  proper  for  themselves ;  that  every  state  ahout  to  become  a 
member  of  this  Union  haf  a  right  to  form  its  own  G(.VEiiNMENT  as 
IT  PLEASES  ;  and  that,  in  order  to  be  admitted,  there  is  but  one  quali- 
fication, and  that  is,  that  the  government  shall  be  republican.  There 
ia  no  express  provision  to  that  elfect,  but  it  results  from  that  iuipor- 
tant  section  which  guaranties  to  every  state  in  this  Union  a  republi- 
can form  of  government" 

Mr.  Senator  Downs,  of  Loukiana,  oflTered  the  following  resolu' 
tiou :  — 

Mesolcad,  That  it  is  competent  and  expedient,  and  not  inconsistent 
with  the  practice  of  tiie  government  in  some  cases,  to  admit  Califor- 
nia, or  such  portion  of  it  aa  Congress  may  deem  proper,  immediately 
into  the  Union,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  states ;  and  that 
the  committee  on  be  instructed  to  report  a  bill  for  tha'  pur- 
pose, for  that  portion  of  California  which  lies  west  of  the  summit  of 
the  Sierra  Neveda  mountains." 

The  doctrine  of  these  resolutions  was  fully  indorsed  by  the  Wash- 
ington Union,  speaking,  doubtless,  (for  it  nCTer  spoke  any  thing  else,) 
the  sentiments  of  the  then  administration. 

"The  south  denies  that  Congress  has  any  jurisdiction  over  the 
aubject  of  slavery,  and  contends  that  the  peo},Ia  of  the  territoriea  alone, 
when  they  frame  a  constitution,  preparatory  to  admission  into  the 
ITmon,  hone  a  right  to  speak  and  be  heard  on  that  mattar.  This 
being  settled,  it  really  aeems  to  ta  that  this  exciting  qrtestion  might  be 
tpeeiiljf  tulfusied,  if  cahn  counsels  prevail.  The  sou^  contends  for  her 
honor,  and  for  the  great  principles  ut  non-intervention  and  state 
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men  !  Within  the  present  week  we  have  had  three  most 
elaborate  speeches  in  this  House,  in  which  the  admis- 
siou  of  Cariforniaj  with  her  free  constitution,  is  vehe- 
nietitly  opposed  on  constitutional  grounds.  Yes,  sir, 
did  you  know  it  ?  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  has  just  been  altered ;  or,  what  is  intended  to 
produce  the  same  effect,  without  the  trouble  of  an 
alteration  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  itself,  its  inter- 
pretation has  been  altered.  While  California  promised 
to  be  a  slave  state,  all  interference  was  unconstitu- 
tional. Nrw,  as  she  desires  to  be  a  free  state,  it  has 
become  constitutional  to  interfere  and  repel  her.  Not 
only  so,  but,  according  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama, 
(Mr.  Inge,)  in  swearing  to  support  the  constitution 
we  have  sworn  to  perpetuate,  and  not  only  to  per- 
petuate, but  to  extend  slavery.  "  To  those,"  he  says, 
"  who  are  disposed  to  resist  my  views,  I  commend  a 
more  attentive  reading  of  that  instrument.  Thoy 
will  find  that  it  not  only  guranties  slavery,  but  pro- 
vides for  its  extension."  Or,  as  he  says  in  another 
place,  it  makes  provision  "  to  extend  the  institution 
indefinitely."  And,  therefore,  when  a  territory  asks  to 
be  admitted  as  a  free  state,  it  is  to  be  repulsed,  and 
virtually  told,  "  If  you  will  incorporate  slavery  into 
your  constitution,  you  shall  be  admitted  ;  if  not,  not." 
Had  the  man  who  first  uttered  the  adage  that  "  cir- 
cumstances alter  cases,"  foreseen  our  times,  he  would 
have  said,  "circumstances  alter  jprntcip/es." 

The  same  gentleman  defends  slavery  by  an  appeal 
to  the  Bible.  But  if  the  Bible  be  authority  for  the 
principal,  is  it  not  authority  for  the  incidents  also  ?  If 

eqtiality.  Whg,  then,  canmt  all  vnUe,  and  pemnt  Caiifiimia  to  eonu 
into  the  Union  as  soon  as  she  can  frame  a  conatittiiion  t  Then,  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrines  which  prevail  on  both  sides  of  Mason's  and 
Dixon's  line,  she  may  constitutionally  establisU  her  domestic  inatitti- 
tious  on  any  basis  consistent  with  republican  principles.  The  touik 
could  lose  nothing  by  adopting  this  course.  On  the  contrary,  she  wmld 
save  all  for  which  she  contends." 
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au  authority  for  the  cruelties  of  bondage,  is  it  not  an 
equal  authority  for  its  mitigations  ?  Is  not  the  com- 
mand to  "  hallow  the  fiftieth  3*ear."  as  a  year  of  ju- 
bilee, and  to  "  proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the  land 
unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof,"  contained  in  the 
same  code,  and  in  the  same  chapter  of  the  same  code, 
with  that  oft-cited  authority  to  buy  bondmen  and 
bondmaids  of  the  heathen  ?  If  the  Bible  is  your  com- 
mission, why  do  you  not  follow  the  terms  of  the  com- 
mission, observing  its  limitations  as  well  as  its  powers? 
This  is  the  fiftieth  year  of  the  century,  —  the  very 
year  of  jubilee  itself ;  aad  yet,  instead  of  "  returning 
every  mali  unto  his  possession,  and  every  man  unto 
his  family,"  this  is  the  chosen  year  for  subjugating 
new  realms  to  bondage.  It  is  not  to  be  "  hallowed." 
as  a  year  of  jubilee,  but  to  be  profaned  as  a  year  of 
captivity  and  mourning. 

Sir,  I  must  express  the  most  energetic  dissent  from 
those  who  would  justify  modern  slavery  from  the  Le- 
vitical  law.  My  reason  and  conscience  revolt  from 
those  interpretations  which 

"  Torture  the  hallowed  pages  of  the  Bible, 
To  sanction  crime,  and  robbery,  and  blood, 
And,  in  oppression's  hateful  service,  libel 
Beth  man  and  God." 

Priests  appealed  to  the  Bible  in  Galileo's  time,  to 
refute  the  truths  of  astronomy.  For  more  than  two 
hundred  years,  the  same  class  of  men  appealed  to  the 
same  authority  to  disprove  the  science  of  geology. 
And  now,  this  authority  is  cited,  not  to  disprove  a  law 
of  physical  nature  merely,  but  to  deny  a  great  law  of 
the  human  soul, — a  law  of  human  consciousness, — 
a  law  of  God,  written  upon  the  tablet  of  every  man's 
heart,  authenticating  and  attesting  his  title  to  freedom. 
Sir,  lei  those  who  reverence  the  Bible  beware  how 
they  suborn  it  to  commit  this  treason  and  perjury 
against  the  sacred  rights  of  man  and  the  holy  law  of 
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God.  Whatever  they  gain  for  the  support  of  their 
4octririe,  will  be  so  much  subtracted  from  the  authority 
of  the  Scriptures.  If  the  Bible  has  crossed  the  Atlantic 
to  spread  slavery  over  a  continent  where  it  was  un- 
known before,  then  the  Bible  is  a  book  of  death,  and 
net  a  book  of  life. 

It  is  further  objected  to  the  admission  of  California, 
that  its  dimensions  are  too  large  for  a  single  state.  The 
force  of  this  objection  is  somewhat  abated  when  we  re- 
flect that  it  comes  from  men  who  were  most  strenuous 
for  the  admission  of  Texas.  However,  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject very  earnestly  to  the  reduction  of  its  limits.  I  will 
say,  in  frankness,  that  the  southern  portion  of  Califor- 
nia is  understood  to  be  even  more  attached  to  freedom 
than  the  northern.  The  result  may,  therefore,  be,  if 
this  objection  is  persisted  in  and  a  division  made,  that 
we  shall  soon  have  two  free  states  instead  of  one!  It 
was  said  by  the  last  administration,  that  Mexico  was 
to  be  dismembered,  in  order  "  to  extend  the  area  of 
freedom."  The  most  just  retribution  for  that  diaboli- 
cal irony  is,  to  carry  out  the  declaration  literally. 

But  I  now  come  to  a  more  substantial  part  of  this 
great  question.  The  south  rests  its  claims  to  the  new 
territory  upon  the  great  doctrine  of  equality.  There 
are  fifteen  slave  states  ;  there  are  only  fifteen  free  states. 
The  south  contributed  men  and  money  for  the  con- 
quest, not  less  than  the  north ;  hence,  equal  ownership 
and  equal  rights  of  enjoyment.  This  is  the  argument. 
Iq  a  long  and  most  elaborate  speech,  delivered  in  the 
Senate  this  week  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  jurists  in 
the  Southern  States,  (Judge  Berbien,)  he  founds  the 
whole  claim  of  the  south  on  this  doctrine  of  equality. 

Now,  I  admit  this  principle  in  its  fullest  extent,  and 
without  hesitation.  That  country  is  equally  free  to  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  government  can 
sell  the  lands  not  already  covered  by  valid  titles ;  and 
aay  citizen  who  will  comply  with  its  terms  can  buy 
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them.  The  people  of  each  of  the  United  States  can  go 
there  and  establish  their  domicile,  The  laws  of  Con- 
gress make  no  discrimination  between  them.  The  con- 
stitution makes  no  such  discrimination.  The  law  of 
nature  and  of  nations  makes  none.  The  north  has  no 
privilege  over  the  south,  and  the  south  has  none  over 
the  north.  K  the  north  has  any  greater  right  there 
than  the  south,  the  equality  is  destroyed.  If  the  south 
has  any  greater  right  there  than  the  north,  the  equality 
is  equally  destroyed. 

And  now,  practically,  what  right  has  the  north,  or 
what  right  is  claimed  by  the  north,  which  the  south  has 
not  to  an  equal  extent  ?  What  article  of  property  can 
a  citizen  of  Massachusetts  carry  there  which  a  citizen 
of  Georgia  can  7iot  carry  there  ?  Can  we  carry  any  of 
our  local  laws  there  ;  even  though  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  state  should  remove  thither  in  a  body  ?  Cer- 
tainly not.  When  we  leave  our  state,  we  leave  our 
local  laws  behind  us.  A  citizen  of  Boston  has  a  right 
to  educate  his  children  at  school,  at  the  public  expense. 
In  the  Boston  public  schools,  he  can  prepare  his  son  to 
enter  any  college  in  this  country,  even  though  he  is  too 
poor  to  pay  a  cent  for  taxes,  and  never  has  paid  a  cent 
for  taxes.  Has  he  any  such  right  on  arriving  at  Saa 
Francisco  ?  If  the  city  of  Boston  debars  him  of  this 
right  of  educating  his  son  at  the  public  charge,  he  can 
institute  a  suit  against  it  and  recover  full  damages. 
Can  he  do  the  same  thing  at  San  Francisco  or  San 
Jose  ?  Certainly  not.  He  has  left  the  laws  and  insti- 
tutions of  Massachusetts  behind  him.  But,  it  is  said, 
we  can  carry  our  property  there,  and  you  cannot  carry 
y owe  property  there.  I  think  those  who  use  this  argu- 
ment, like  the  old  Roman  au^urt.,  must  smile  at  each 
other  askance,  for  the  credulity  or  simplicity  of  those 
they  beguile  by  it.  Will  not  everj  man,  even  of  the 
feeblest  discernment,  see  the  fallacy  which  is  here  cov- 
ered up  under  the  word  property  ?  "  What  is  meant 
17 
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fey  this  deceptive  term  property  If  you  mean  sil- 
ver, or  goid,  or  seeds,  or  grains,  or  sheep,  or  horses,  can- 
not you  carry  these  there  as  freely  as  we  can  ?  But 
you  have  special  laws;  local  and  peculiar  laws, —laws 
contrary  to  the  great  principles  of  the  common  law.  by 
which  yon  call  mm  and  women  property.  And  then, 
forsooth,  because  we  can  carry  property  there,  wlien 
property  means  grain  and  cattle,  you  can  carry  property 
there  when  it  means  human  iDeings,  —  perhaps  your 
own  brothers,  or  sisters,  or  children.  Because  we  can 
carry  our  property  there,  when  property  means  inani- 
mate substances,  you  have  only  to  call  a  human  being 
property  ;  —  you  have  only  to  call  a  creature,  formed  in 
the  image  of  God,  property,  and  then  he  can  be  smug- 
gled in  under  the  new  name.  Why,  sir,  there  is  not  a 
lespectable  village  in  the  country,  where,  if  a  juggler 
or  mountebank  were  to  attempt  to  palm  off  upon  his 
audience  so  flimsy  a  trick  as  this,  he  would  not  be 
hissed  from  the  stage.  There  are  certain  kinds  of  prop- 
erly and  rights  which  we  can  carry  with  us  to  the  ter- 
ritories, and  other  kinds  which  we  cannot.  We  can 
carry  movable  property,  but  not  immovable,  —  a  dia- 
mond or  a  library,  but  not  a  cotton  factory  aor  a  cotton 
field. 

By  the  papers  of  this  city,  as  I  open  them  every 
morning,  I  see  that  lotteries  are  authorized  by  more  or 
less  of  the  Southern  States.  Their  "schemes"  are 
regularly  advertised.  I  remember,  when  stopping  for 
a  day  in  one  of  the  southern  cities,  that  some  half- 
oj£cial  looking  personages  came  into  the  hotel,  cleared 
a  large  space  in  the  public  hall,  set  down  a  rotary  ma- 
chine, and  proceeded  to  draw  a  lottery.  Now,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  in  many  of  the  Northern  States,  lotte- 
ries are  prohibited,  under  severe  penalties.  With  us,  it 
is  highly  penal  to  advertise  a  lottery  in  any  form,  to 
placard  one  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  or  to  exhibit 
any  jdsai  or  emblem  of  one  at  a  shop  window.  We 
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act  upon  the  well-known  truth,  thafc  there  is  a  much 
less  niirabei  of  persons  who  draw  any  considerable 
prize  in  a  lottery,  than  there  are  who  are  killed  by 
lighiuing;  and  therefore,  whatever  chance  a  ticket- 
holder  has  of  drawing  any  considerable  priae,  we  know 
that  he  has  a  much  greater  chance  of  being  killed  by 
lightning.  Now,  when  a  citizen  of  Virginia  and  a  cit- 
izen of  Massachusetts  go  to  the  new  territories,  does 
the  former  carry  his  right  to  establish  and  draw  a  lot- 
tery, or  the  latter  carry  his  right  to  prosecute  the  other 
for  doing  so  ?  Neither ;  certainly  neither.  Both  have 
left  the  local  law  behind  them.  If  any  state  in  thig 
Union  had  adopted  polygamy  as  its  peculiar  institution 
could  an  inhabitant  of  that  state  take  a  dozen  wives 
with  him  into  the  new  territories,  and  defend  his  claim 
to  live  with  them  there,  because  he  could  do  so  at 
home  ?  Or,  suppose,  in  pursuance  of  the  "  manifest 
destiny  "  principle,  we  should  re-annex  a  part  of  China 
to  this  Union,  could  the  Chinese,  on  removing  to  Cali- 
fornia, carry  the  practice  of  infanticide  with  them  ? 
Just  as  well,  1  answer,  and  on  precisely  the  same  legal 
ground  that  the  south  can  carry  slavery  into  New- 
Mexico.  The  reason  is  that  the  law  of  slavery  is  a 
local  law.  Like  lotteries,  or  polygamy,  or  infanticide, 
it  can  legally  exist  in  no  land  where  the  principles  of 
the  common  law  prevail,  until  it  is  legalized  and  sanc- 
tioned by  a  special  law.  Then  it  is  permitted  on  the 
simple  ground  that  so  much  of  the  common  law  as  se- 
cures liberty  and  property,  the  right  of  Iiabeas  corpus 
and  freedom  of  speech  to  each  individual,  has  been  cut 
out  and  castaway.  The  constitution  proceeds  upoiai 
this  doctrine  when  it  provides  for  the  recapture  of  fu- 
gitive slaves.  Why  did  it  not  provide  for  the  capture 
of  a  fugitive  horse  or  ox  ?  Why  did  it  not  provide  that, 
if  a  horse  or  an  ox  should  escape  from  a  slave  state  into 
a  free  state,  it  should  be  delivered  up,  or  be  recoverable 
by  legal  process  ?    Because  horses  and  oxen  are  pn^ 
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&rty^  by  the  common  consent  of  mankind.  It  needed 
no  law  to  make  them  property.  They  are  property  by 
the  law  of  nations,  by  the  English  common  law,  by  the 
law  of  every  state  in  this  \Jn\on,  ~  while  men  and 
women  are  noi.  An  escaped  slave  could  not  be  recov- 
ered before  the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  The 
power  to  seize  upon  escaping  slaves  was  one  of  the 
motives  for  adopting  it.  These  considerations  demon- 
strate that  slaves  are  not  property,  wi*  '  the  meaning 
of  this  word,  when  it  is  affirmed  that  the  north  can 
carry  its  property  into  the  territories,  so  can  the  south. 
As  the  constitution,  in  terms,  adopts  the  common  law, 
it  leaves  slavery  nothing  to  stand  upon  but  the  local 
laws  of  the  states  where  it  is  establislied.  Freedor»  is 
the  rule,  slavery  is  the  exception.  Judge  Berrien's 
favorite  doctrine  of  equality  would,  therefore,  be  de- 
stroyed, if  the  exception  should  prevail  over  the  rule. 
For,  if  slavery  can  be  carried  into  any  of  our  territories 
by  force  of  the  constitution,  it  can  into  all  of  them  ; 
and  if  carried  into  all  of  them,  the  exception  becomes 
the  rule,  and  the  rule  perishes.  Ay,  the  rule  ceases  to 
be  even  so  much  as  an  exception  to  that  which  was  its 
own  exceptio      It  is  wholly  swallowed  up  and  lost. 

I  know  it  is  said  that  the  fact  of  slavery  always 
precedes  the  law  of  slavery  ;  that  law  does  not  go  be- 
fore the  institution  and  create  it,  but  comes  afterwards 
to  sanction  and  regulate  it.  But  this  is  no  more  true 
of  slavery  than  of  every  other  institution  or  practice 
among  mankind,  whether  right  or  wrong.  Homicide 
existed  before  law  ;  the  law  came  in  subsequently,  and 
declared  that  he  who  took  an  innocent  man's  life 
without  law,  should  lose  his  own  by  law.  The  law 
came  in  to  regulate  homicide ;  to  authorize  the  taking 
of  haman  life  for  crime,  just  as  we  authorize  involun- 
tary servitude  for  crime ;  and  it  may  just  as  well  be 
argued  that  murder  is  a  natural  right  because  it  existed 
before  law,  as  that  slavery  is  a  natural  right  because  it 
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existed  before  law.  This  argument  appeals  to  the 
crime  which  the  law  was  enacted  to  prevent^  in  order 
to  establish  the  supremacy  of  the  crime  over  the  hiw 
that  forbids  it. 

There  is  another  fallacy  in  the  arguments  which 
southern  gentlemen  use  on  this  subject,  which,  though 
not  as  transparent  as  the  preceding,  is  quite  as  unsound. 
They  speak  of  the  rights  of  the  slaveholder  in  the  new 
territories.  They  speak  as  though  the  collective  own- 
ership of  the  territories  by  the  government,  were  the 
ownership  of  the  people  in  severalty  ;  as  though  each 
citizen  could  go  there  and  draw  a  line  round  a 
"  placer,"  and  say  this  is  mine  ;  and  then,  because  it 
is  his,  introduce  his  slaves  upon  it.  But  nothing  is 
more  clear  than  that  there  is  no  such  individual  right. 
The  right  of  the  government  is,  first,  a  right  of  sover- 
eignty and  jurisdiction  ;  and  second,  the  right  of  own- 
ership of  all  lands,  navigable  waters,  &c.,  which  have 
not  been  conveyed  away  by  the  preexisting  government. 
Individuals  retain  their  citizenship  on  going  there,  as 
they  do  on  going  to  Great  Britain,  or  France ;  but  a 
slave  has  just  as  much  right  to  a  portion  of  the  public 
lands  in  California,  when  he  gets  there,  as  his  master. 

Again  ;  if  the  master  carries  into  California  the  legal 
right  .0  hold  slaves,  which  he  possessed  at  home,  does 
not  the  slave  also  retain  his  legal  rights  when  he  is 
transferred  there  ?  The  laws  which  govern  slaves  are 
as  various  as  the  states  where  .  .ey  exist.  In  some 
states  manumissic"  is  comparatively  unobstructed.  In 
Delaware,  it  is  a  penal  offence  even  to  sell  a  slave  to  a 
notorious-  slavedealer.  In  Georgia,  the  law  forbids,  or 
lately  forbade,  the  importation  of  slaves  for  sale.  Now, 
how  can  a  Georgian  import  slaves  into  California  from 
Georgia ,  when  the  very  laws  of  his  own  state,  under 
which  he  claims  to  hold  slaves,  and  under  which  laws 
he  claims  to  carry  slaves  with  him,  forbid  their  im- 
portation ? 
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/md  ■  furtlier,  poHtieai  fraiichiaesj  ox-  pn¥iieget! '^aw 
just  as  much  a  part  of  a  maa'a  rights  as  any  taiigiblij 
commodisty.  in  South  Carolina,  the  ownership  of  ten 
skves  coRstimies  a  propeity  qualificaJioii  for  being  sx 
nmmhev  of  the  legislature-  On  removing  £o  Califor- 
nia.j  wiSl'the  dtMen  of  South  Carolina,  who  owns  ton 
daves,  carry  mi  sUg-ibi5i?.y  to  the  legislature  of  Cali- 
fornia with  himr  Nayj  this  political  privilege  in 
South  Carolina  goes  fofisfter,  li  is  a  right  in  every 
owner  of  ten  slaves,  that  no  man  who  doaj?  not  own 
t.m  slaves,  (or  some  legal  equivalent,)  shall  b«  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislaturs.  The  aspirant  for  office  has  a 
Jegal  sight  in  the  Jisnitatiois  of  the  jiwmber  of  his  com- 
petitors, as  much  as  in  any  thiiig  else.  Can  he  carry 
this  to  California  v/ith  him  ?  The  mference  is  inevi- 
table, that;  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mtem  shyo  states 
can  earry  slaves  into  California  by  virtue  of  ho  laws 
of  their  respective  states,  then  they  must  also  carry  al! 
th&  incidents  of  slavery'  known  to  their  respective 
codes.  For,  how  can  the  incident  be  separated  from 
the  principal  ?  You  might,  therefore,  have,  in  a  neigh- 
borhood of  fifteen  families,  fifteen  slave  codes  in  oper- 
atioo  at  the  same  time,  —  a  manifest  absurdity. 

The  conclusion,  then,  is  irresistible,  that  wheo  you 
come  to  the  boundary  line  between  a  slave  state  and  a 
liiie  state,  yoo  cooie  to  the  boundary  line  of  slavery 
iEssM'1  Oa  ooe  side  of  the  line,  down  to  the  nG.dk  and 
up  to  the  Keaith,  the  blackness  of  the  slave  codc^per- 
vades  all  things ;  bat,  on  the  other  side,  as  high  abo?e 
and  as  deep  beloWj  is  the-  purity  of  freedom.  Yirgioia 
Qmmot  extend  her  laws  one  hair's  breadth  over  the  line 
into  Pennsylvania  or  into  Ohio,  because  their  soil  is 
beyond  her  Jurisdiction.  Bo  neither  Tirgiaia,  nor  all 
the  .fifteen  slave  states  combinedj  can  ejsteod  their 
slave,  laws  one  hair's  breadth  into  the  'new  territories ; 
md  foir  the  same  reason,  —  She  toiTitories  are  beyood 
tlieii"  jiirisnliction. 


As  to  the  ai'gmmeat  that  tha  cmntUnima  of  tlm 
Uiiitecl  Staios  recogiiiaes  slavery,  and  that,  upoo  the 
cession  of  new  teiTilories,  the  coustiHuiion,  by  some 
magical  and  incomprehensible  elasticity,  extends  itself 
over  them,  and  carries  slavcvy  into  them,  I  think  I 
speak  with  all  doe  respect  when  I  say  it  does  sjot  coine 
lip  to  the  dignity  of  a  sophism.  Where  do  strict  con- 
structionists, or  even  iatitudinatian  constimctioijists, 
find  any  clause,  or  phrase,  or  word,  which  shows  that 
the  constitution  is  any  thing  but  a  compact  between 
states  ?  Where  do  they  find  any  thing  th'Xt  show^s  it 
to  be  &  compact  between  territories,  or  bciween  terri- 
tories and  states  conjoined?  On  its  very  face,  the 
constitution  meets  this  pretension  with  a  denial.  The 
preamble  declares,  "  We  the  people  of  the  United 
States/'  • —  not  the  people  of  tb'^.  territories,  nor  the 
people  of  the  si^tea  and  territori-^s,  — -  "  in  order  to  form 
a  more  perfect  Union/* '  do  ordam  and  establish 
this  constitution  lOi-  ike  Umied  States  of  America." 
if  the  constitafcion  is  a  compact  between  the  United 
States  and  the  territories,  then  the  people  of  the  terri- 
tories have  all  the  rights  under  it  which  the  people  of 
the  states  have,  ■—  the  righi  So  choose  electors  for  Pres- 
ident and  Vice-President,  &c.,  and  to  be  represented 
in  Congress  by  a  member  who  can  vote  as  well  as 
speak.  The  only  way  in  which  the  constitution  ever 
vras  extended,  or  ever  can  be  extended  oves:  any  part 
of  the  earth's  surface  outside  of  the  "  oriffinai  thirteen." 
is  this  :  The  consiifcutioa  in  express  terms  authotisr. 
the  admisaion  of  new  states,  and  therefore,  wher?. 
new  state  is  admitted,  it  becomes  one  of  these  "  Unites 
States  of  America."  The  constitution  does  not  ex- 
tend over  the  territories,  but  Congress,  being  the  crea- 
ture of  the  constitution,  is,  when  legislating  for  the 
territories,  not  only  invested  with  constitutional  pow- 
ers, but  is  limited  by  constitutional  restrictions. 

It  would  have  been  a  much  more  plausible  pretea" 


Mif.df!,  th:\i.  coaKi;jt,uiio(!i  <t;a'riod  Cn'.ndDjn  into  thorn 
iciiitovicis  ;  I.MH^.imso  the  coustitnf ion  was  buiif.  upoDJhc 
basis  of  i.fu;  couuKion  Uwv,  aiui,  iu  h;n))s,  adopts  the 
*.!oiv;*non  law  i'ov  it.s  legal  processes  auri  its  rules  of  ju- 
dicial intevpieiatioa  ;  and  every  body  knows  that  there 
iy  no  principle  uioro  dear  to  the  cotnmo!!  law  than  that, 
ail  treaties,  statutes,  and  customs  shall  be  construed  m 
favov  of  itfo  and  in  favor  of  liberty. 

Havings  I  tvust,  refuted  the  avgumeiit  of  the 
slaveholder,  that  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  ter- 
ritories is  an  act  of  injustice  to  his  rights,  I  will  con- 
sider his  next  assertion,  that  it  is  an  insult  to  his  feel- 
ings. We  are  told  that  the  exciiisiou  of  slavery  fror-i 
tlie  territories  is  an  affront  to  the  houo.vable  sensi- 
"biliticG  of  ;he  south  ;  and  that  accpuescence  in  this 
exclusion  would  involve  their  dishonor  and  degrada- 
tion. 

There  are  two  answers  to  this  complaint.  The 
first  is,  that  among  gentlemen,  no  insult  is  ever  offered 
where  none  is  intended.  There  may  be  heedlessn.ess 
of  conduct,  there  may  be  iminteotional  wounding 
of  sensibilities ;  but  there  can  be  no  affront  where  the 
design  to  affront  is  wanting.  He  ir>  not  a  gentleman, 
Toot  a  poltroon  and  a  braggart,  who  pretends  he  is  in- 
suited  and  proceeds  to  retaliate  for  the  afTront,  when 
ail  insnlt  and  all  affront  are  sincerely  disclaimed.  Now, 
'£  is  inlinitely  far  from  the  purpose  of  the  north  to 
OiTer  any  indignity  to  the  south  by  excluding  slavery 
■from  the  territories.  Their  hostility  to  slavery  grows 
out  of  an  honest  allegiance  to  what  tney  believe  to  be 
the  highest  moral  and  religious  duty  ;  it  is  fortified  by 
the  opinions  of  mankind  ;  and  is  perfectly  compatible 
with  the  most  fraternal  feelings  towards  the  south. 
They  wish  to  expostulate,  in  regard  to  the  wrong,  in 
svjch  a  way  as  to  arrest  the  v/vong,  and  not,  by  infiam- 
ing  the  m'ongdoer,  to  increase  the  evil.  However 
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(momio'm,  thcAi'  {aiiguagij  on"  ihok  riontiments  mriy 
b«,  they  are  noi,  siJitVoiUive  novooiitirtnciious  ;  and,  whoii 
ull  audi  |>vu'|!S);jo  is  disavowed,  (those  who  aspire  to 
■Aund  Oil  tho  x'ooiing  of  gentlemen  cannot  reiterate  the 
chaicgo. 

But  there  is  another  consideration,  —  oho  which  ap- 
pertains te  the  party  supposed  to  be  insulted,  rc.*heu 
than  tho  party  charged  with  the  insult.  In  his  "  The- 
ory of  Moral  Sentiments,"'  Adam  Smith  maintains  that 
it  is  the .  jadgmeot  of  men,  —  the  opinion  of  the  by- 
fifaiiders, — that  gives  ns  the  pleasure  of  being  ap- 
proved, or  the  pain  of  being  disapproved,  on  account 
of  our  conduct.  Now,  in  this  contest  between  the 
north  and  the  soisth,  on  the  subject  of  extending 
slavery,  who  are  the  bystanders  ?  They  are  the  civil- 
ized nations  of  the  earth.  We,  the  north  and  the  south, 
are  contending  in  the  arena.  All  civilized  men  stand 
around  us.  They  are  a  ring  of  lookers-on.  It  is  an 
august  spectacle.  It  is  a  larger  assemblage  than  ever 
witnessed  any  other  struggle  in  the  history  of  mankind  ; 
and  their  shouts  of  approbation  or  hisses  of  scorn  are 
worthy  of  our  heed.  And  v/hat  do  these  spectators 
say,  in  the  aUernations  of  the  combat  ?  Bo  they  urge 
on  the  south  to  mightier  efibrts,  io  the  wider  spread  of 
shivery,  and  the  miiltrpiicatioii  of  its  victims  ?  Do 
ihey  shout  when  she  triumphs?  Y/hen  nevi/' chains' 
are  forged  and  riveted,  v/-hen  new  realms  are  subdued' 
by  haughty  taskmasters,  and  overrun  by  imbruted 
slaves,  do  their  plaudits  greet  your  ears  and  rouse  you 
to  more  vehement  eftbris?  Al!  the  reverse;  totally 
the  reverse.  They  are  now  looking  on  with  disgatst 
and  abhorrence.  '  They  groan,  they  mock,  they  hiss. 
The  brightest  pages  of  their  literature  portray  you,  as 
covered  with  badges  of  dishonor ;  their  orators  hold 
up  your  purposes  as  objects  for  the  esecration  of  man™ 
kind. ;  their  wits  hurl  the  lightnings  of  satire  at  yoiar 
leaders-;  their  statute  books  abound  isi  laws  in  whicti 
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institutions  like  yours  are  branded  as  crimes ;  their 
moralists,  from  their  high  and  serene  seats  of  justice, 
arraign  and  conden^n  you  ;  iheir  theologians  find  your 
doom  of  retribution  in  the  oracles  of  God.  England 
has  abolished  slavery.  France,  in  one  fervid  moment  of 
liberty,  struck  the  chains  from  ofi'  all  her  slaves,  as  the 
bonds  of  Paul  and  Silas  were  loosed  in  the  inner  prison 
by  the  mighty  power  of  God.  Sweden  has  abolished 
it.  More  than  twenty  years  ago,  impotent,  half-civil- 
ized Mexico  did  the  same.  Tunis,  a  Barbary  state, 
and,  I  might  add,  a  barbarous  state,  has  abolished 
slavery.  Mahoraetanism  precedes  Christianity,  and  sets 
it  an  example  of  virtue,  Liberia,  a  republic  of  eman- 
cipated slaves,  the  very  brothers  and  sisters  of  those 
whom  you  now  hold  in  bondage,  has  been  acknowl- 
edged as  an  independent  sovereignty,  and  welcomed 
into  the  family  of  nations,  by  two  of  the  most  power- 
ful governments  on  the  globe.  By  this  act,  freedom 
secures  a  new  domain  on  the  eastern  continent,  while 
you  are  striving  to  give  a  new  domain  to  bondage  on 
the  western.  A  monarchy  hails  the  advent  of  a  free 
nation  in  Africa,  where  slavery  existed  before ;  a  re- 
public is  seeking  to  create  ten  thousand  absolute  des- 
potisms in  America,  where  freedom  existed  before. 

Now,  these  are  the  bystanders  and  lookers-on  in  this 
grand  and  awful  contestation.  They  are  all  agreed,  as 
one  man,  in  their  opinions  about  it.  They  are  uni- 
tedly visiting  your  course  with  execration  and  anath- 
'  ema.  There  is  not  a  nation  on  the  globe,  that  has  a 
printing  press  and  a  people  that  can  read,  from  which 
you  can  extort  one  token  of  approval.  I  would  agree 
to  submit  the  question  now  at  issue  between  the  north 
and  the  south  to  the  arbitrament  of  any  people  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  not  absolutely  savage,  and  to 
abide  its  decision.  Nay,  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Cau- 
casus and  of  Upper  India,  who  have  defended  them- 
Sfslves  so  nobly  against  aggression,  would  spurn  your 
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claim  and  deride  its  pretexts.  And  yet  you  say  you 
are  insulted,  dishonored,  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  man- 
kind, if  you  are  not  permitted  to  bring  down  upon  our 
heads,  also,  the  curses  they  are  pouring  upon  yours. 
So  far  is  this  from  truth,  that  if  you  would  promptly 
and  cheerfully  consecrate  the  new  territories  to  free- 
dom, every  nation  in  the  world  would  send  their  plau- 
dits of  your  conduct  to  the  skies. 

But  gentlemen  of  the  south  not  only  argue  the  ques- 
tion of  right  and  of  honor  ;  they  go  further,  and  they 
tell  us  what  they  will  proceed  to  do  if  we  do  not  yiel<^^ 
to  their  demands.  A  large  majority  of  the  southern 
legislatures  have  solemnly  "  resolved  "  that  if  Congress 
prohibits  slavery  in  the  new  territories,  they  will  resist 
the  law  "  at  any  and  at  ev3ry  hazard."  And  yet  they 
say  they  do  not  mean  to  threaten  us.  They  desire  to 
abstain  from  all  language  of  menace,  for  threats  and 
menaces  are  beneath  the  character  of  gentlemen.  Sir, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  terms  "  threats "  and 
"menaces?  "  Mr.  Troup,  formerly  governor  of  Geor- 
gia, speaking  of  us  who  are  upon  thj.s  floor,  and  of  oth- 
ers who  resist  the  extension  of  slavery,  calls  each  of  us  a 
"  fanatic."  He  says  that  it  is  only  the  dread  of  death 
that  will  stay  our  hands  or  stop  our  machinations ;  and 
then  adds,  "  That  dread  you  must  present  to  him 
IN  A  VISIBLE,  PALPABLE  FORM."  "  If,"  he  says  iu  an- 
other place,  "  the  abolitionists  resolve  to  force  emanci- 
pation, or  to  force  dishonor  upon  the  southern  states  by 
any  act  of  Congress^  then  it  is  my  decided  opinion 
that,  with  the  military  preparation  here  indicated,  con- 
joined to  a  good  volunteer  instead  of  a  militia  system, 

THE  STATE  SHOULD  MARCH  UPON  WASHINGTON  AND  DIS- 
SOLVE THE  GOVERNMENT."  The  gentlemaii  from  North 
Carolina,  [Mr.  Clingman,]  forewarns  us  that  if  certain 
measures,  • —  and  they  are  legal  and  constitutional  meas- 
ures which  he  indicates,  —  are  taken  in  order  to  carry 
on  the  business  of  legislation  in  this  House,  the  House 


itself  shall  be  the  "  Lcxingtoa  "  of  a.  mw  rQVolutiou, 
aud  that  such  a  struggle  would  not  leave  >x  quorum 
to  do  business.''  I  could  occupy  my  hour  in  citing 
passages  of  a  similar  character  from  the  southern  press 
and  from  southern  men.  Now,  if  these  are  not  threats, 
~-r-  threats  niost  gross,  flagrant,  and  otfen si tre,  —  I  know 
-  not  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Perhaps  those  who 
utter  such  sentiments  are  only  practising  an  inversion 
of  language  equal  to  their  inversion  of  ideas  on  this 
subject,  and  would  call  them  "enticements;  "  like  the 
sailor,  who  said  he  was  enticed  to  join  a  mutiny,  and 
being  asked  what  arts  had  been  used  to  entice  him, 
said  that  the  ringleader  sprang- at  him  with  a  handspike, 
and  swore  if  he  did  not  join  it  he  would  knock  out 
his  brains. 

And  do  those  gentlemen  who  make  these  threats 
soberly  consider  how  deeply  they  are  pledging  them- 
selves and  their  constituents  by  them?  Threats  of 
dissolution,  if  executed,  become  rebellion  and  treason. 
The  machinery  of  this  government  is  now  moving 
onward  in  its  majestic  course.  Custom-houses,  post- 
offices,  land-offices,  army,  navy,  are  fulfilling  their 
prescribed  circle  of  duties.  They  will  continue  to 
fulfil  them  until  arrested  by  violence.  Should  the 
band  of  violence  be  laid  upon  them,  then  will  come 
that  exigency  expressly  provided  for  in  the  constitution 
and  in  the  President's  inaugural  oath,  "  to  take  caee 

THAT    THE    I.AWS    BE    FAITHFULLY    EXECUTED."  Mr. 

Chairman,  such  collision  would  be  tear.  Such  forcible 
oppositioQ  to  the  government  would  he  treason.  Its 
agents  and  abettors  would  be  traitors.  Wherever  this 
rebellion  rears  its  crest,  martial  law  will  be  proclaimed; 
and  those  found  with  hostile  arms  in  their  hands  must 
prepare  for  the  felon's  doom. 

Sir,  I  cannot  contemplate  this  spectacle  without  a 
thrill  of  horror.  If  the  two  sections  of  this  country 
eveir  marshal  themselves  against  each  other,  and  their 
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squadrons  rus}i  to  the  conflict,  it  will  be  a  war  carried 
on  by  such  powers  of  intellect,  animated  by  such  ve- 
hemence of  passion,  and  sustained  by  such  an  abun- 
dance of  resources,  as  the  world  has  never  before  wit- 
nessed. "  Ten  foreign  wars,"  it  has  been  well  said, 
"  are  a  luxury  compared  with  one  civil  war."  But  I 
turn  from  this  scene  with  a  shudder.  If,  in  the  retrib- 
utive providence  of  God,  the  volcano  of  civil  war 
should  ever  burst  tipon  us,  it  will  be  amid  thunderings 
above,  and  earthquakes  below,  and  darkness  around  ; 
and  when  that  darkness  is  lifted  up,  we  shall  see  this 
once  glorious  union,  —  this  oneness  of  government, 
under  which  we  have  been  prospered  and  blessed  as 
Heaven  never  prospered  and  blessed  any  other  people, 
—  rifted  in  twain  from  east  to  west,  with  a  gulf  be- 
tween us  wide  and  profound,  save  that  this  gulf  will 
be  filled  and  heaped  high  with  the  slaughtered  bodies 
of  our  countrymen  ;  and  when  we  reawaken  to  con- 
sciousness, we  shall  behold  the  garments  and  the  hands 
of  the  survivors  red  with  fratricidal  blood. 

And  what  is  the  object  for  which  we  are  willing  to 
make  this  awful  sacrifice  ?  Is  it  to  redeem  a  realm  to 
freedom  ?  No !  But  to  subjugate  a  realm  to  slavery. 
Is  it  to  defend  the  rights  of  man  ?  No  !  But  to  abolish 
the  rights  of  man  ! 

Mr.  BowDON.  Does  not  the  gentleman  think  that 
such  a  picture  as  he  has  drawn  would  induce  the  north 
to  yield  a  portion  of  the  new  territories  to  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  ? 

Mr.  IVRnn.  I  trust  that  no  pictures  and  no  realities 
will  ever  induce  us  to  extend  slavery  beyond  its  pres- 
ent limits.  Beyond  those  limits,  "  No  more  slave  ter- 
ritories, no  more  slave  states,"  is  the  doctrine  by  which 
I,  for  one,  shall  live  and  die. 

Now,  sir,  as  this  event  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Unioa 
is  80  frequently  forced  upon  our  contemplation,  I  pro- 
pose to  occjpy  the  residue  of  my  hour  in  considering 
18 
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some  of  its  more  obvious  consequences.  Southern 
pap)ers  and  southern  resoUition  writers  have  a  favorite 
phrase,  that  if  Congress  shall  pass  auy  law  against  the 
extension  of  slavery,  they  will  resist  it  "  at  any  and 
every  hazard."  Let  us  inquire,  soberly,  what  a  few 
of  these  hazards  are  :  — 

First,  .•'s  to  the  recovery,  or  non-recovery,  of  fugi- 
tive slaves  which  is  one  of  the  alleged  provocatives 
of  dissoluaon.  Take  a  map  of  the  Southern  States 
and  sproad  it  out  before  you.  Although  they  cover 
an  area  of  about  nine  hundred  thousand  square  miles, 
yet  it  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  that  only  an  insignifi- 
cantly small  portion  of  this  vast  extent  lies  more  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  a  free  frontier  ;  and 
those  parts  which  do  lie  beyond  this  distance  hold  but 
few  slaves.  Those  portions  of  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Tennessee,  where 
their  upper  boundaries  converge  among  the  mountains, 
are  a  little  more  than  this  distance  from  a  free  border ; 
but  this  territory  is  relatively  insignificant  in  size,  and 
sparsely  populated  with  slaves.  An  outside  belt  or 
border  region  of  the  slave  states,  no  part  of  which 
shall  be  more  than  one  hundred  miles  from  a  free 
frontier,  would  embiace  nearly  one  half  of  their  whole 
area ;  and,  as  I  suppose,  much  more  than  one  half  of 
their  whole  slave  population.  What  is  to  prevent  the 
easy  escape  of  slaves  living  within  these  limits  ?  While 
God  sends  nights  upon  the  earth,  nothing  can  prevent  it. 
I  venture  to  predict,  that  in  such  a  state  of  things,  slaves 
will  become  cheap,  and  horses  will  becom#dear.  I 
am  aware  of  your  laws  which  forbid  slaves  to  cross 
bridges  or  ferries,  without  a  pass ;  but  you  can  have 
no  law  against  seasons  of  low  water.  The  old  adage 
says,  "riches  have  wings,"  You  will  find  that  these 
riches  have  legs.  The-'Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers, 
where  they  border  upon  free  states,  will  be  alive  as  with 
shoals  of  porpoises.    Remember  there  is  no  constitution 
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of  the  United  Slates  now.  That  you  have  broken. 
The  free  states  are  therefore  absolved  from  all  ob- 
ligation to  surrender  fugitives.  The  law  of  1793  is 
at  an  end.  No  action  can  be  maintained  for  aiding 
them  to  escape,  nor  for  harboring  or  concealing  theui. 
The  distinguished  senator  from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  CiiAV,] 
said,  in  his  late  speech,  that  no  instance  had  ever  come 
to  his  knowledge  where  an  action  for  harboring  run- 
aways had  not  been  maintained  in  the  courts  of  the 
free  states,  and  damages  recovered.  But  this  remedy 
you  will  have  annulled.  The  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  law  of  1793,  being  at  an  end, 
the  law  of  nature  revives.  By  this  law,  every  case 
of  an  escaping  slave  is  but  the  self-recovery  of  stolen 
goods.  When  they  cross  the  line  into  a  free  staie, 
they  are  free,  —  as  free  as  you  or  I.  The  states  being 
separated,  I  would  as  soon  return  my  own  brother  or 
sister  into  bondage,  as  I  would  return  a  fugitive  slave. 
Before  God,  and  Christ,  and  all  Christian  men,  they 
are  my  brothers  and  sisters.  As  our  laws  make  it  pi- 
racy to  kidnap  slaves  in  Africa,  or  to  ship  them  thence, 
so  it  shall  be  a  felony,  punishable  with  death,  for  any 
southern  master  to  kidnap  a  colored  man,  in  a  free 
slate,  or  transport  him  from  it,  on  the  ground  of  alleged 
ownership.  You  are  fond  of  quoting  Scripture  to  us, 
in  justification  of  slavery.  We  will  retort  the  Scrip- 
ture, that  *'  he  that  stealeth  a  man,  and  selleth  him,  or 
if  he  be  found  in  his  hand,  he  shall  surely  be  put  to 
death." 

Here,  then,  is  a  free  land  frontier  of  about  two 
thousand  miles,  and  a  free  ocean  frontier  of  about 
twenty-five  hundred  miles ;  and  more  than  one  half 
of  all  your  slaves  are  within  two  days'  run  of  it. 
More  than  one  quarter  of  them  are  within  one  night's 
run  of  it.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  can 
escape,  even  while  you  are  dining.  Canada,  now  so 
distant,  is  brought  five  hundred  miles  nearer.  The 
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uuder-gromid  railroad  will  be  abandoned,  and  its  siock 
so  invested  as  to  yield  quicker  returns.  What  facii lues 
for  escape,  too,  will  the  ocean  present.  Fleets  of  v  es- 
sels are  constantly  passing  and  repassing  within  a  it  .v 
hours'  sail  of  the  coast.  The  day  for  the  power  and  the 
triumph  of  those  whom  you  hate  as  abolitionists  will 
have  arrived.  Steamboats  could  lie  out  of  sight  of 
land  in  the  day  time,  run  in  at  night,  and  be  out  of 
sight  again  before  the  rising  of  the  sun.  To  guard 
twenty-five  hundred  miles  of  coast  is  impossible.  If 
you  declare  war  in  order  to  avenge  your  losses,  then 
that  war  makes  your  coast  lawfully  accessible  both  by 
day  and  by  night,  and  multiplies  a  hundred  fold  the 
opportunities  and  facilities  for  this  self-recovery  of 
stolen  goods. 

I  know  it  is  said  that  some  of  the  Northern  States 
are  averse  to  the  reception  of  blacks.  Let  us  ana- 
lyze this  idea.  There  are  now  by  estimation  three 
millions  of  slaves.  Say  one  half  of  these  are  either 
too  old  or  too  young  to  have  the  strength  or  the  intel- 
ligence to  escape.  A  million  and  a  half  are  left ;  five 
hundred  thousand  of  these  will  have  attachments  to 
their  own  parents  or  children,  or  to  their  masters,  too 
strong  to  be  broken ;  or  they  may  be  so  degraded  as  to 
be  contented  with  bondage ;  for  their  contentment  is 
always  one  of  the  measures  of  their  degradation.  This 
would  leave  a  million  for  fugitives,  consisting  wholly 
of  the  most  able  bodied  and  intelligent,  The  Northern 
States  comprise  a  territory  of  five  hundred  thousand 
square  miles.  A  million  of  escaped  slaves  would  give 
but  two  to  a  square  mile,  and  this  surely  would  not  be 
a  formidable  number,  even  where  colorphobia  is 
strongest.  Suppose  the  case  of  a  family  of  fourteen 
slaves,  —  two  grandparents,  too  decrepit  for  labor,  six 
athletic  sons  or  daughters,  and  six  grand  children.  What 
but  affection  should  prevent  the  able-bodied  and  the 
pfofitable  from  escaping,  and  leaving  the  aged  and  the 
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young  on  their  iDasters'  liands.  Aflection,  indeed, 
would  bind  the  parents  to  their  children,  but  they 
know  too  well  how  often  this  bond  is  remorselessly 
broken  by  the  niayter ;  and,  besides,  an  enlightened 
atfection  would  look  to  future  children  and  their  pos- 
terity forever,  as  well  as  to  those  they  already  have. 

Will  you  make  your  laws  horribly  penal,  in  order  to 
deter  slaves  from  escaping  by  fear  ?  Will  you  mutilate 
them,  or  scourge  them  till  within  a  minute  of  death  ? 
Do  so.  All  such  punishments  not  only  nourish  the 
love  of  freedom,  but  breed  the  purpose  of  revenge ; 
and  it  is  a  kind  of  lesson  which  a  brutalized  nature  is 
always  prone  to  retaliate  with  improvements.  Will 
you  make  the  act  of  escape  a  capital  offence  in  a  slave, 
and  destroy  the  victim  you  cannot  restrain  ?  Do  so. 
Though  you  may  inflict  death  in  a  paroxysm  of  wrath, 
yet  of  all  your  penal  dispensations  it  is  the  most  mer- 
ciful. It  not  only  releases  the  slave  himself,  but  is  a 
prospective  and  perpetual  amnesty,  —  a  true  act  of  ob- 
livion,—for  all  his  descendants.  But  this  extremity 
of  punishment  is  not  likely  to  be  resorted  to.  In  look- 
ing over  the  criminal  codes  of  the  slave  states,  I  think 
I  have  noted  cases  where  the  sla\^^  not  punished 
with  death  for  an  offence  for  which  a  white  man  is. 
The  value  moderates  the  vengeance.  There  are  not 
many  who,  like  Cleopatra,  can  afford  to  di.ssolve  a  pearl 
in  the  cup  of  revenge,  and  swallow  it  at  a  draught, 
when  that  pearl  will  command  five  hundred  or  a  thou- 
sand dollars  in  the  market-place. 

Southern  gentlemen,  when  they  threaten  disunion, 
cannot  surely  be  so  much  at  fault  as  to  forget  that  sla- 
very exists  here  as  it  never  existed  before  in  the  world. 
In  Greece  there  were  slaves  ; — in  some  cases,  highly 
intelligent  and  accomplished  slaves.  They  could  have 
escaped  if  they  would ;  but  where  should  they  escape 
to?  All  coterminous  nations,  ^ — the  whole  circle 
round,  —  were  barbarians.  These  slaves,  therefore, 
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'isEad  no  placr:  £o  f«co  l;o,  wlii^re  'ibeKcfi'  hisdiUiiorss  and 
juster  laws  prevailed.    So  it  was  widi  Home.  Whith  - 
er conld  hav  slEtve-^  (iy  hut  to  barbarous  Spain,  or  more 
barbarous  GauJ,  0(  to  some  aadon  whose  language  they 
did  not  understand.    Tguorance  of  iamguage  is  a  moto 
insuperable  barrier  th.';    mountains  or  oceans.    It  is 
just  the  reverse  here.     The  English  language  is 
spoken  on  all  sides  ;  and  our  sJave  land  is  encircled  by 
free  land  or  free  ocean,  —  Janaaica,  the  Bermudas,  and 
two  thousand  miles  of  mo- 'hern  frontier.    And  I  have 
lately  seen  an  estimate  from  a  credible  source,  that  if 
an  inter-oceanic  canal  should  be  opened  across  the  Isth- 
mus of  Darien,  tv/elve  hundred  ships  would  anrmally 
pass  through  it ;  and,  as  Ihey  saii  to  and  fro,  they  will 
skirt  the  whole  of  youi  gulf  coast,  and  the  whole  of 
your  Atlantic  coast,  a  g;  3at  part  of  the  voyage  being 
within  sight,  or  within  a  day's  tail,  of  your  shores. 
NovVj  the  ignorant  slave  knows  but  li5;tie  of  geography, 
but  he  would  know  of  these  avenues  to  freedom,  and 
nothing  but  death  could  extinguish  such  knowledge 
and  the  hopes  it  would  inspire,    i  suiy,  si?.,  under  such 
circumstances,  slavery  would  melt  away  upon  your 
borders  lilfc  an  iceberg  in  the  tropics.    The  particles, 
that  is,  the  individuals  of  the  exposed  surface,  would 
disappear ;  and  you  might  as  well  attempt  to  stop  solar 
evaporation-  by  statutory  laws,  as  to  prevent  their  es- 
cape.   Perhaps  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  is  t'le  means 
foreordained  by  God  for  the  extinction  of  s!a7ery ;  and 
did  I  not  foresee  its  doom  before  any  very  long  period 
shall  nave  elapsed,  without  the  unspeakable  horrors  of 
a  civil  and  a  servile  war,  I  cannot  say  to  what  con- 
clusion the  above  considerations  would  lead  my  own 
mind. 

Having  shown  how  the  "  redress  "  of  disunion  will 
operate  upon  one  of  the  grievances  alleged  as  its  mc~ 
tive  and  eseuse,  let  us  look  at  another  of  those  "  lias- 
ards,"  whose  listj  of  indefinite  length,  the  south  is  so 


■wi.flifjg.to  'braYo„  Iiii  o^iso  of  rcbellioiH  or  :-:;oci)yaiorXj  to 
v;'!':tf,«  v/ill  tho  tcsi'liovios  bolo.jig  ?  It  is  flio  mh  of 
!:,icttl  well  aa  of  muuicipal  law,  thai.  •.•/Sioover  ro- 
'iircy  from  a  coiiimmuty,  loaves  its  coij-  i.  'oroporty 
behind  him.  I  have  a  direct  intex'esS;  [  r  jprietor- 
ship  iu  the  church  m  my  parish,  in  tbo  schooihouse 
in  my  town,  and  in  tho  stnte-houss  and  other  poblic 
proposty  beiouging  to  my  state.  But  if  I  expatriate 
myseM'^  I  leave  all  that  interest  and  proprietorship  be- 
hind me..  If  the  county  of  Brooke,  in  Yirgioia,  should 
seeede  from  tlje  State  of  Yirginia,  and  ishould  annex 
itseU'  to  Ohio  or  Peniisylvania,  no  one  doubts  that  it 
woukl  forfeit  all  its,  rights  to  whatever  public  property 
the  State  of  Virginia  possesses.  In  like  manner,  if  the 
'-^U-nUed  iStates  Sotith,^^ — as  the  new  confederacy  lias 
already  been  naiued  by  the  "RicliFjaond  Snquirej'","  — 
should  secede,  they  would,  by  the  very  act  of  seces- 
sions, sumrender  and  abandon  ail  right,  title,  and  interest 
in  the  new  territories.  By  such  secession,  all  their 
citizens  become  foreigners.  They  have  no  rights  un- 
der the  treaty  with  Mexico.  The  new  Spanish  citi- 
zen, whose  allegiance  was  transferred  by  the  treaty 
with  Mexico,  and  verbose  citizenship  is  not  yet  two 
years  old,  would  have  a  right  to  expel  them.  The 
United  States  South,"  it  is  true,  may  declare  war, 
and  attempt,  the  conquest  of  the  territories  by  force ; 
but  in.  such  a  contest,  the  army  and  navy  and  military 
stores;  of  the  government,  which,  also,  they  have  lost 
by  secession,  will  bo  turned  against  them.  But,  I 
venture  to  prophesy,  that  if  the  slave  states,  shall  pass 
through  one  war,  single-handed,  they  will  afterwards 
be  the  most  peaceable  nation  the  world  ever  saw.  To 
every  frontier  country  and  to  every  naval  power,  they 
have  givea  three  millions  of  hostages  for  their  good 
behavior. 

Let  us  look  at  a'  third  goevance  they  mean  to  re- 
dsess,  aod  a  third    hazard  "  they  sre  ready  to  encoun- 


They  complaia  of  riovtheini  agiila.v.ioiroi'i  the  snb- 
ject  of  slaver}':,  and  nortlievn  instigation  of  the  slaves 
themsEiivos;  Oil  the  subject  of  "agitation,"  I  dc;i:>y 
that  the  Dorth  has  ever  overstepped  the  iiiBiWs  of  their 
constitutional  rights.  They  have  never  ajiiate4  the 
questionii  of  slavery  in  the  states.  It  i"ia.s  oten  only  la 
,  regard  to  slavery  in  this  Disirict,  or  tho  annexation  of 
Texas,  or  the  acquisitioa  of  territory  for  th\i  extension 
of  slavery,  or  the  imprisonment  of  her  own  citisens  in 
southern  ptrts,  or  a  denial  of  the  inviolable  right  of 
petition  ;  it  has  been  only  on  such  subjects  that  the 
north  has  lifted  up  the  voice  of  expostulation  and  re- 
monstrance. Even  these  constitutional  rights  she  has 
used  forbearing!  y.  She  has  never  exerted  force,  nor 
threatened  force,  either  to  maintain  the  right  of  peti- 
tion or  to  liberate  her  own  citizens  imprisoned  in  south- 
ern jails. 

In  regard  to  inj;tigating  slaves  to  escape,  I  acknowl- 
edge there  have  been  some  instances  of  it;  but  they 
have:  been  few.  The  perpetrators  have  been  tried  and 
severely  punished,  and  the  north  has  acquiesced  :  for 
tb^iy  acknowledge  that,  if  a  man  will  go  into  a  slave 
state  raid  violate  its  lav/s,  he  must  be  judged  by  them. 
But  J  have  never  known  of  a  single  case,  —  !  believe 
there  is  no  well-authenticated  case  on  record, —  where 
a  northern  man  has  instigated  the  slaves  to  rise  in 
rebellion,  and  to  retaliate  upon  their  masters  for  the 
wrong?  which  they  and  their  race  have  .'suffered.  As 
I  dread  indiscriminate  massacre  and  conflagration,  i 
should  abhor  the  perpetrator  of  such  a  crime.  But 
will  separation  bring  relief  or  security  ?  No,  sir  j  it 
will  enhance  the  d-^nger  a  myriad  fold.  Thousands 
will  start  up,  \vl\b  will  ihink  it  as  much  a  duty  and  an 
honor  to  assist  the  slaves  in  any  contest  with  their 
masters,  as  to  assist  Greeks,  or  Poiesy  or  Hungarians, 
in  resisting  their  tyrants.  Two  things  exist  at  the 
jiorth  which  the  south  does  not  duly  appreciatej  r-the 


depih  i-Mid  ii)tei).j.iif-y  of  om  ab}'ioi'vei:u:>a  ^'f  nkiveij,  nml 
that,  reverence  for  the  laf;  wliicb.  keapa  k  in  checks 
'The  latter  comrierpoises  the  former,,  "i/i/i.?  are  &  law- 
abiding  people.  But  release  us  fmRi  ouv'  obligations, 
tear  off  from  'the  bond  with  your  own  hands  .the  aigiia- 
tares  which  bind  our  consciences  and  repress  our  feel- 
ings, destroy  the  cornpen(3a.tions  which  the  w  orld  and 
^^drich  posterity  would  derix'"e  from  a  coniinuance  of 
this  Union,  and  well  may  you  tremble  for  the  resulL 
I  have  seen  fugitive  slaves  at  the  north,  and  heard  from 
their  own  hps  the  dreadful  recital  of  their  wroogs: 
and  if  I  am  my  judge  of  the  natural  language  of  men  ; 
if  I  can  divine  from  the  outward  expres'iion  "'hat  pas- 
sions are  burnhig  within,  each  one  of  the  had  a  hun- 
dred conflagrations  and  a  l.'mdred  massacres  in  his 
bosom.  They  felt  as  you  and  I  should  feel  if  we  had 
been  sul  jected  to  Algerine  bondage.  And  do  you 
doubt,  sir,  does  any  southern,  gentleman  on  this  fioot 
doubt,  for  one  moment,  that  if  he  were  seized  by  a 
Barbary  corsai:  and  sold  into  Algerine  bondage,  ar?d 
carried  a  hundred  miles  into  the  interior,  that  he  vi.'onld 
improve  the  first  opportunity  to  escape,  though  at  every/" 
.step  io  his  flight  he  should  crash  out  a  hrnriaa  life,  znd. 
should  leave  an  ever-widening  expanse  of  conflrsgratiovi 
behind  him  ?  If  agitation  and  instigation  are  evils 
now,  woe  to  those  who  would;  sp.ek  to  Eaitigatr-i  or  to 
repress  them,  by  the  remedies  of  disunion  md  civil 
war.  Let, men  who  live  iii  d  powder-mill  beware  how- 
they  madden  pyrotechnists. 

But  it  is  said  that  if  dissolution  occurs,  the  "  United 
States  South  "  can  form  an  alliance  with  Great  Britain. 
And  are  there  ho  instigiators  and  abolitionists  in  Eng- 
land ?  Yes,  sir,  ten  in  England  where  there  is  one  at 
the  north.  Frederick  Douglass  has  just  rethtned' from 
England,  where  he  has  enjoyed  the  honors  of  ah 
ovation.  William  Wells  Brown,  anothei:  fugitive 
Slavey  is  now  travelling  in  England.    His  journeys 


from  place  to  place  arc  like  the  ,"  progresses  "  :0f 'on^i 
of  the  magnates  of  that  land,  —  passing  wherever'  lio  . 
wiil  v/i£h  free  ticket&,  and  enjoying  the  hospitalities 
of  the  most  refined  and  educated  men.    The  very  last 
steamer  hrbnght  out.  an  accoimi  of  his  public  receptioa 
at  Newcastle.    An  entertaiximeol;  was  giv^n  him  which 
wan  attended  by  four  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
Men  of  high  distinction  and  character  adorned  it  by 
their  presence.    The  ladies  made  up  a  purse  of  twenty 
sovereigns,  which  they  gave  him.    It  was  presented  in 
a  beautiful  purse  that  one  of  their  number, — -the  suc- 
cessful (iorapetitor  for  the  honor,  —  had  wrought  with 
her  owxi  hands.    All  their  generosity  and  kindness 
they  considered  as  repaid  by  hearing  from  his  own  lips 
the  pathetic  story  of  his  captivity  and  the  hex'oism  of 
his  escape.     Sir,  every  man  who  has  travelled  in 
England  knows  that  there  are  large,  wealthyj  and  re- 
fined circles  ther6,  no  member  of  which  would  allow 
a  slaveholder  to  sit  at  his  table  or  enter  his  doors. 
Not  only  churches,  but  moral  and  religious  men,  the 
world  over,  have  begun  to  read  slaveholders  out  of 
their  communion  and  companionship.    If  the  south 
expects  to  rid  itself  of  agitation  and  abolitionism  by 
rupturing  its  bonds  with  the  north  and  substituting  an 
alliance  with  Great  Britain  for  our  present  constitution, 
they  may  envy  the  wisdom  of  the  geese  who  invited 
the  fox  to  stand  sentinel  over  them  v/hile  thf;y  slept. 
Northern  interference  will  increase  a  hundved  fold  ; 
and  the  whole  power  and  wealth  of  British  abolitioa- 
ism,  not  only  founded  on  moral  principle  but  nursed 
by  national  pride,  will  be  brought  to  bear  directly  upoii 
them. 

I  said  that  the  slave  does  not  know  much  of  geog- 
raphy; but  he  understands  enough  of  it  to  know 
where  lies  the  free  frontier.  The  slave  does  not  kpotv 
much  of  astronomy  ;  but  there  is  one  star  in  the  firmar 
•  ment  whicli  'is  dearer  -to  him  ■  than  all  the-  •  heawnly 


host  were  to  ihe  Chaldeans.  Ho  wDnsIiip..;  the  mHli 
«tar,  with  more  than  Persian  idoltrtry.  ..Sut  let  ilm 
south  form  commercial  alliances  'with  Gi'cat  Britain  ; 
let  ihe  canyiog  Jradcbe  carried  on  in  British  vessels- j 
and  the  slave  v/'  •  find  a  star  in  the  eail  as  Ijeautifiiii 
to  his  eye,  and  -.3  inspiring  to  his  hopes,  as  ihe  star  in 
the  north. 

Is  the  case  of  the  Amislad  forgotten,  where  a  fev/ 
ignorant,  degraded  wretches,  fresh  from  the  jungles  of 
benighted  Africa  heriself,  seized  upon  the  vsssel  in 
^vhich  they  were  transported,  and  coRipellcd  the  ma^)- 
ter,  nnder  peril  of  his  life,  to  steer  for  the  norih  star, 
—  that  light  which  God  kindled  in  the  heavens,  and 
which  he  will  as  soon  extinguish  as  he  will  extinguish 
the  love  of  liberty  which  he  has  kindled  in.  every 
human  breast  ? 

And  vdli  a  slave,  escaping  to  'Great  Britain,  or  to 
any  of  her  colonial  possessions,  be  reelaimable  ?  Ex- 
amine Somerset's  case  for  an  a?2swer.  No,  sir.  Neither 
the  third  clause  of  the  second  section  of  the  fourth 
article  of  the  constitution,  nor  the  law  of  1793,  will 
ever  be  extended  over  the  Three  Kingdoms  or  their 
dependencies. 

.  It  sorety  is  not  beneath  the.  dignity  of  the  place  m 
thq,  occasion  to  look  "at  another  of  .thoso  "lia;2;aKls" 
which. ;.he  south  are  invoking.  They  are  proud  of 
their,  past  history,  and  I  doubt  not  their  reflecting  and 
patriotic  men  are  at  least  reasonably  solicitows  of  their 
future  fame.  When  they  mee^  in  august  coiiiicil  to 
ina,ugurate  the  great  STCat  of  establishing  an  inde-- 
peodent  confederacy  of  slave  states,  and  of  dissolving 
the  poli'dcal  bands  which  now  unite  them  with  us, 
"  a  decent  respect  £0  the  opinions  of  mankind  "  will 
"  require  them  to  declare  the  causes  which  had  impelled 
them  to  the  separation."  And  will  they  find  a  raodel 
for  thair  mamfesto  in.  that  glorious  Declaratioji  of 
Americaji  Itidepsndenee,  which,  their  own  ■■immortal 
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Jyltefson  prepai'ed,  and  to  which  maiiy  of  the  groatesfc 
of  ail  their  historic  names  are  subscribed  ?  Alas,  they 
win  have  to  read  that  Declaration,  as  the  devil  reads 
Scripture,  back\vards!  -I  know  not  what  may  be  the 
rhetorical  terms  and  phrases  of  the  new  Declaration, 
but  I  do  know  that  its  historic  form  ai"«»:l  substance 
canijot  be  widely  different  from  this :  ~-~ 

"  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  men 
are. not  created  equal;  that  they  are  not  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  inalienable  rights  ;  that  white  men, 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  were  born  to  rob,  and  tyr- 
annize, and  enjoy,  and  black  men,  of  the  Afiican 
race,  to  labor,  and  suffer,  and  obey  ;  that  a  man,  with 
a  drop  of  African  blood  in  his  veins,  has  no  political 
rights,  and  therefore  shall  never  vote  ;  that  he  has  no 
pecuniary  rights,  and  therefore  whatever  he  ma/  earn 
or  receive,  belongs  to  his  master  ;  that  he  has  Jio  judi- 
cial rights,  and  therefore  he  shall  never  be  heard  as  a 
witness  to  redress  wrong,  or  violence,  or  robbery,  com~ 
mitted  by  white  men  upon  him ;  that  he  has  no  pa- 
rental rights,  and  therefore  his  children  may  be  torn, 
fi'cmi  his  bosom,  at  the  pleasure  or  caprice  of  his  owner; 
that  he  has  no  marital  rights,  and  therefore  hia  ivife 
may  be  lawfully  sold  av/ay  ioto  distant  bondage,  or- 
violated  before  his  eyes  ;  that  ha  has  no  rights  of  mind 
or  of  conscience,  and  therefore  he  shall  never  be  al- 
lowed to  read  or  to  think,  and  all  his  aspirations  for 
improvement  shall  be  extinguished ;  that  he  has  no  re- 
ligious rights,  and  therefore  he  shall  never  read  the 
Bible;  that  he  has  no  heaven-descended,  God-given 
rights  of  freedom,  and  therefore  he  and  his  posterity 
shall  h^i  slaves  forever.  We  hold  that  governhients 
were  instituted  among  men  to  secure  and  fortify  this 
ascendency  of  one  race  c  another ;  that  this  as- 
cendency has  its  foundatioo  in  force  ratified  by  law, 
and  is  ignorance  and  debasement  inflicted  by  iiitelli- 
gence  and'  superiority  ;  and '  whea  any  people, '\i)fith- 
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wliom  -we  are  poliiically  associated,  wuuld  debar  m 
from  propagating  our  doct.-ines  or  extending  our  domi- 
nation into  nev/ realms  and  over  free  territories,  it  be- 
comes our  duty  to  separate  from  them,  and  to  hold 
them,  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind,  — friends  whexi 
they  make  slaves,  enemies  when  they  make  freemen,?' 

I  say,  sir,  of  whatever  words  and  phrases  the  south-' 
ern  "  Magna  Oharta  "  may  consist,  this,  or  something 
liice  this,  must  be  its  substance  and  reality. 

So  the  preamble  to  their  constitution  must  ran  hi 
this  wise  :  "  We,  the  people  of  the  •  United  States 
South,'  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  conspiracy 
against  the  rights  of  the  African  race,  establish  injus- 
tice, insure  domestic  slavery,  provide  for  holding  three 
millions  of  cur  fellow-beings,  with  all  the  countless 
millions  of  their  posterity,  in  bondage,  and  to  secuifjS 
to  ourselves  and  our  posterity  the  enjoyment  of  povver, 
and  luxury,  and  sloth,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  eoti- 
stitution  fpr  the  *  United  States  South.'  " 

Sir,  should  a  civil  war  ensue  between  the  north  and 
the  south,  (viiiich  may  God  in  his  mercy  avert/)  in. 
cojisequence  of  an  attempt  to  dissolve  this  Union,  and 
the  certain  resistance  which  would  be  made  to  such  an; 
attempt,  it  would  be  difficult  to  esaggerate  the  imme- 
diate evils  which  would  befall  the  interests  of  New 
England  and  some  other  parts  of  ^he  north.  Our  m^n- 
nfactures  and  our  commerce  would  sufi'er  at  least  a 
temporary  derangement.  But  we  have  boundless  re- 
sources in  our  csiterprise  and  our  intelligence.  Knowl- 
edge and  industry  are  recuperative  energies  that  caii 
never  long  be  balked  iji  their  quest  of  prosperity.  The 
people  that  bore  the  emijargo  of  1807,  and  the  war  of 
1813,  when  all  their  capUal  was  embarked  in  com- 
merce, can  survive  auy  change  that  does  not  stop  the 
yevolutioii  of  the  seasons  or  suspend  the  gteat  laws  of 
nature.  And,  when  the  day  of  peace  again  retuois, 
business  will  again  return  to  its  old  channels.  The 


mnthi  Rotwklnstandiug  any  porfiaaal  hosbilit/,  virili  be. 
as  ready  50  take  .northern  gold  as  though  it  had  ccm'e, 
from;  the  English  mint ;  and  they  will  cr-iploy  thbse' 
first}  who  will  do  their  maaufacUiring  or  their  commer- 
cial labor  cheapest  and  beat.  Gold  is  a  grtjat  pacilick- 
tor  between  nations  j  and,  in  this?  mnney-loviag.  sigp, 
mutual  interests  will,  in  the  end,  su!)due  mutual  hostil- 
ities. Oar  share,  therefore,  of  the  calamities  of  a  civil 
war,  will  be  mainly  of  a  pecuniary  nature.  They  , 
will  not  be  intolerable.  They  will  invade  none  of  the 
securities  of  home ;  they  will  not  associate  poison  with 
out  daily  food,  nor  murder  and  conflagration  with  pur 
Slightly  repose ;  nor  black  violation  with  the  sanctities 
of  our  daughters  and  our  wives. 

Even  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  a  dissolution  of 
out  political  ties  would  cause  less  immediate  and  in- 
tense siiflfering  at  the  north  than  at  the  south.  Oui  laws 
and  institutions  are  all  framed  so  as  to  encourage  the 
poor  man,  and,  by  education,  to  elevate  his  children 
above  the  condition  of  their  parents ;  but  their  laws 
and  institutions  all  tend  to  aggrandize  the  rich,  and  to 
perpetuate  power  in  their  hands.  Were  it  not  for  the 
Yisi^nfs  of  horror  and  of  bloodshed  which  soa«he£n 
ihreats  have  so  intimately  associated  with  this  contro- 
■versy,  one  rem&rkable  feature,  which  has  hitherto  been 
eclipsed,  would  have  been  most  conspicuous. 

With  every  philanthropic  northern  maaj  S  cGHateral 
mbtive  for  keeping  the  new  territories  free  is,  that 
they  may  he  a  land  of  hope  and  of  promise  to  the  ppoF 
man,  Jo  U'hichever  df  all  our  states  he  may  belojig ; 
where  he  may  go  and  find  a  home  and  a  hoime- 
stfead  a^d  abundaiice.  But  the  south,  in  attempt- 
itig  to  open  these  territories  to  the  slaveholdsirs, 
would  give  them  to  the  rich  alone,  r— would  give  tUetti 
to  lass  than  three  hundred  thousand  persons  out  of  a 
population  of  six  millions.  The  interests  of  tha 
pooser  classes  at  the  south  all  demand  free  temtory. 
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,  where,  they  can  go  and  rise  at  once  to  ati  equality  witK' 
their  feilow'^citizieiis,  which  they  never  cani  do  at  home- 
They  &e  natural  abolitionists,  and  unless  blinded  by 
ignomtice,  ov  ovemwed  by  their  social  superiors,  they 
will  so  dqclaje  themselves.  Every  iiitelHgeut  aud 
virtue-loving  wife  or  mother,  at  the  south,  when  she 
thinifs  of  her  husband  ainl  her  sonsj  is  forced  to  be  an 
abolitiomist.  *f he  attempt,  therefore,  to  subject  the 
new  territories  to  the  law  of  slavery  is  not  roade  ia 
the  name  of  one  half  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States ;  it  is  not  naade  for  the  six  millions,  more  or 
less,  who  inhabit  the  slave  statea  ;  but  it  i&  made  for 
less  than  three  hundred  thousand  slaveholders  among; 
more  than  twenty,  millions  of  people. 

There  is  one  other  "  hazard,''  sir,  which  the  south 
invokes  and  defies,,  which  to  her  high-mioded  and 
honor-loving  sons,  should  be  more  formidable  than  all; « 
the  rest.  She  is  defying  the  Spirit  of  the  Age.  Slie  is; 
not  ohiy  defying  the  Judgment  of  ccntemporariesi  but! 
invokiiig  upon  herself  the  execrations  of  posteritly;;^ 
Mark  the.  progress  in  the  public  sentiment  of  Ohrisgen« 
donij  within  the  last  few  centuriesj  oa  the  subject  of 
slavery  a;id  the  rights  of  man.    After  the  diseovecy  of s 
this  continent  by  Oolumbus,  the  ecclesiastics  of  Spain 
held  coimcils  to  discuss,  the  ,  question,  whetheic  -  the 
aborigines  of  this  country  had  or  had  not  souls  to  ha 
saved.    They  left  this  question  undecided  j  but  they 
said,  as  ifc  was  possible  that  the  natioas  of  the' new. 
world  might  have  an .  immortal  spirit,  they  would  send 
them  the  gospel,  so  as  to  be  on  the;  safe  side ;  and  the 
mission  of  Las  Casas  was  the  result.    In  the  time  of 
Lord  Coke,  only  a  little  mora  than  two  centuries  ago) 
the  doctrine  was  openly  avowedvand  held,  in  West~' 
minster  Hail,  that  the  heathen ,  had ; no  rights}  and; 
therefore  thiit  it  was  lawful  for  Christians  to  drive' 
theixii  out  of  their  inheritance,  £n4  to  despoil  them,. % 
the  Jews  (lespoiied  ithe.lSgyptiaass  and .  drove  out  the. 
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OanaaniteB.  During  the  seventeenth  century,  all  the 
commercial  nations  of  Europe  engaged  iii;  the  African 
slave  trade,  without  compunction  or  teprciach.  In  the 
last  j  off  eighteenth  century,  the  horrors  of  that  trade  were 
aggravated  and  blackened  by  such  demoniacal  atroci- 
ties, as,  ^ere  it  not  for  some  redeeming  attributes 
among  men,  would  have  *nade  the  human  race  im- 
mortally hateful.  Ev-^n  when  our  own  constitution 
was  formed,  in  1787j  th's  dreadful  traffic  was  not  only 
sanctioned,  but  a  solemn  compact  was  entered  into,  by 
which  all  prohibition  of  it  was  prohibited  for  twenty 
years.  Yet,  in  the  year  1820,  after  the  lapse  of  only 
thirty-4-three  years,  this  very  trade  weis  declared  to  be 
piracy, —r- the  highest  offence  known  to  the  law,  ^ — anjd 
the  felon's  death  was  denounced  against  all  principals 
and  abettors.  We  are  often  reminded  by  gentlemen 
of  the  south,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  that 
constitution,  slavery  existed  in  almost  every  state  iii 
the  Union ;  and,  that  some  northern  merchants,  by  a 
devilish  alchemy,  transmuted  gold  from  its  teai'S  and 
blood.  But  can  they  read  no  lesson  as  to  the  progress 
of  the  age  from  the  fact  that  all  those  states  have  sincb 
abjured  slaivery  of  their  own  free  will;  and  that,  at  the 
present  day,  it  would  be  more  tolerable  for  any  riorth- 
eru  merchant,  rather  than  to  be  reasonably  suspected  / 
of  the  guilt  of  this  traffic,  to  be  <;ast  into  the  fiei-y 
furnace  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  seven  times  heated?  In 
Europe,  the  tide  of  liberty,  though  meeting  with  ob- 
stmetions  frona  firm-seated  dynasties  and  time-stre'ngthr  . 
eued^  prerogative,  still  rises,  and  sweeps  onWard  w'th 
unebbing  floWi  In  France,  revolutions  follow  each  : 
other  in  quicker  and  quicker  succession.  These  revo- 
lutions are  only  gigantic  struggles  of  the  popular  will 
to  escape  from  oppression  and,  at  each  struggle,  the 
giant  snaps  a  chain. 

Great  Britain,  which  in  former  times  sent  more  V^s- 
sekto  the  coast  of  Africa  to  kidnapand  to  traiisppnits 
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natj^^es,  than  all  the  other  nations  of  the  earth  together, 
now  nciaintaina  a  fleet  upon  the  same  coast  to  suppress 
,;the  trade  she  so  lately  encouraged.  Three  tinaies,  dur- 
ing the  present  century,  has  that  government  escaped 
civil  commotion  by  making  large  concessions  to  popu- 
lar rights.  Since  the  year  1814,  written  constitutions 
have  been  extorted  by  the  people  from  more  th&n 
three  fourths  of  all.  the  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
a  iCempest  npw  beats  upon  Austria,  from  all  points  pf 
the  compass,  because,  during  the  last  season j^he  at* 
tempted  only  to  half  enslave  the  Hungarians,  rr- he- 
cause  she  attempted  to  do  what,  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, she  might  have  done  without  a  remonstrance  I 
The  rights  of  individuals,  not  less  than  the  rights  of 
comnlunities,  have  emerged  from  oblivion  into  recp^- 
uitiori  j  and  have  become  law.  Penal  codes  have  been 
amelibrated,  and  barbarous  customis  abolished.  ■  Tl^ere 
arei  now  but  two  places  on  the  globe  where  a  woman 
can  be  publicly  whipped,  —  in  Hungary  and  in  ihfe 
Southern  States  !  Andr  the  iiniyersal  scorn  and  hiSsiiig 
with  which  the  rulers  of  the  forniier  country  havft  been 
yissited  for  their  women-whipping,  and  their  executipa 
,  of  those  whose  sole  crime  was  their  loVe  of  frefiid<*l3a, 
only  foretoken  that  fiercer  scPm  and  1^^^ 
■nrith  which,,  from  all  sides  of  the  civflized  world,Cth0 
Isitter  will  soOn  be  visited,  liet  the  high-tOQedjand 
chivalrous  , sons  of  the  south,— those  "  who  feera  stai^ 
upon  their  honor  like  a  wound,"--r think  of  all  thi^,^^  €^$ 
one  in  the  long  catalogue,  of  "hazards"  uppn  which 
they  are  rushing. 

Sir,  the  leading  minds  in  a  community  are  mainly, 
responsible  for  the  fortunes  of  that  community.  TJn^ 
der  God,  the  men  of  education,  of  talent,  and  of  at- 
tainment, turn  the  tides  of  human  affairs.  ^I^Vhei:^ 
great  social  distinctions  exist,  the  intelligence  ana,  th^ 
wealth  of  a  few  stimulate  or  suppress  the  volitioniof; 
the  masses.   They  are  the  sensorium  of  thfe  Hody 


p4^ticij  and  'their  sofjial  inferiors  are  the  mighty  Hriibs, 
■w!hii§h,  fqlr  or  for  evil^  they  widd.  Such  is  tfie 
ielatiork  iii  which  the  three  hundred  thousand,  or  leSss 
S;|ia!(i  three  hundred  thousand  slave  owners  of  the  so  ith, 
hold  to  their  feilbw-citizens.  They  can  light  the  t  jrch 
,Of  ;(pivii  war,  or  they  can  quench  it.  Bnti  if  civil  v/sLx 
on^B  lilases  forth,  it  is  not  given  t0  mortal  wisdom  to 
^kfijsiguish  bi-  control  it.  It  comes  under  other  and 
Xnightier  laws,  undei:  othel"  -and  mightier  agencies. 
Hiiixian  passions  feed  the  combustion  ;  and  the  flame 
Which  the  .breath^  the  passions  of 

thei  aiultitude, — stronger  thto  the  breath  of  the  hur- 
ricane,"—-will  sprea^^  Among  these  paisions,  one  of 
the  ^itrbhgest  aUd  boldest  is  the  love  of  liberty,  which 
dwells  in  every  bosona.  lu  the  educated  and  civilized, 
this  love  of  libetty  is  a  regulated  but  paramount  de- 
sired"; in  the  ignorant  and  debased,  it  is  a  Wild,  vehe- 
m^Eiht  mstinct.  It  is  ah  indestructible  part  of  the  na- 
ture x)f  man.  Weakened  it  may  be,  but  it  cahnct  be 
•'destroyed,  it  is  a  thread  of  asbestos  in  the  web  of  this 
Soul,  which  ail  the  fires  of  oppression  cannot  consti(me. 

With  the  creation  of  every  human  beiiig,  God  creates 
thig  lave  of  liberty  anew.  The  slaird  shares  it  with  his 
master,  and  it  has  descended  into  his  bcsoi^  from  the 
sanie  high  source.  W^hether  dormant  or  wakeful,  it 
only  awaits  an  opportunity  to  become  the  mastering 
impulse  ^of  the  soul.  Civil  war  is  that  opportunity. 
Under  ojppression  it  bides  its  time.  Civil  war  is  the 
fulness  of  time.  It  is  literal  truth  that  the  south  fos- 
ters within  its  homes  three  millions  of  latent  rebellions. 
iiEhbedded  in  a  material  spontaneously  combustible,  it 
laughs  at  fire.  Has  it  any  barriers  to  keep  the  spirit  of 
liberty,  which  has  electrified  the  Old  World,  from  cross*- 
ing  its  pwri  borders,  and  quickening  its  bohdraen  into 
mutinous  life?— no^  all  of  them,  but  one  in  ten  thou- 
sstadj  one  in  a  hundred  thousand  of  them.  If  there  is 
jjo  Spariacus  among  tlieaa,  with  his  lofty  hefoi^ih  and 


bis  masterly  skill  for  attack  and  dbfonce,  is  tlie  race  of 
Nat  Tojners  extmct,  who,  in  their  religious  musittgis, 
&hd  their  dumib  melahcholy,  take  the  impulses  of  their 
own  j)rissions  for  the  inspiration  of  God,  and,  ai'ter 
prayer  and  the  eucharist,  proceed  to  massacre  and  con- 
fliigriati(>n  ?  In  ignorant  and  imbrated  minds,  a  thou- 
sand motives  work  which  we  cannot  divine.  A 
thousand  excitements  madden  them,  \yhich  we  cannot 
control.  It  may  be  a  text  of  Scripture,  it  may  be  the 
contenta  of  a  wine  vault;  but  the  result  will  be  the 
saiiie,™havoc  wherever  there  is  wealth,  murder 
wherever  there  is  life,  violation  wherever  there  is 
chastity.  Let  this  wildfire  of  a  servile  insurrection 
break  otit  in  but  one  place  in  a  state ;  uay;  in  but  ten 
iplaceSj,  or  in  five  places  in  all  the  fifteen  states;  and 
then,  in  all  their  length  and  breadth,  there  will  be  no 
^ote  quiet  sleep.  Not  Macbeth,  but  the  angel  of  retyi- 
btition,  will  "  murder  sleep."  The  mother  will  clasp 
her  infant  to  her  breast,  and,  while  she  clasps  it,  die  a 
double  death.  But,  where  will  the  slaves  find  arms? 
"  FMror  arma  ministrat."  Eage  will  supply  their 
weapons.  Read'  the  history  of  those  §laves  who  kav^ 
escaped  froni  bondage  ;  mark  their  endurance  and  thefx 
contrivance,  and  let  incredulity  cease  forever.  They 
have  hid  themselves  under  coverts ;  dug  holes  and  bur- 
rowed in  the  earth  for  concealment ;  sunk  themselves 
ill  ponds,  and  sustained  life  by  breathing  through  a 
reed,  until  their  pursuers  had  passed  by ;  wandered 
in  "Dismal  Swamps,"  far  away  from  the  habitations  of 
men  ;  almost  fasting  for  forty  days  "and  forty  nights, 
like  Christ  in  the  wilderness  ;  crushed  themselves  into 
boxes,  but  of  half  a  coffin's  dimensions,  to  be  nailed 
up  and  transported  hundreds  of  miles,  as  merchan- 
dise ;  and,  in  this  horrible  condition,  have  endured 
hunger  and  thirst,  and,  standing  upon  the  head,  with- 
out a  groan  or  a  sigh;— -and,  will  men,  who  devise 
such  things,  and  endure  such  things,  be  balked  in  their 
purposes  of  hope  and  of  revenge,  when  the  angel  of 
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destruction,  in  the  form  of  the  angel  of  liberty,  dQ" 
scends  into  their  breasts  ? 

The  state  of  slavery  is  always  a  state  of  war.  In 
-its  deepest  tran<iuillityj  it  js  but  a  truce.  Active  hostil- 
ities are  liable  at  any  Jiour  to  be  resumed.  Civil  war 
betv/een  the  north  and  the  south,  —  any  thing  that 
brings  the  quickening  idea  of  freedom  home  to  the 
iiiind  of  the  slave  ;  that  supplies  him  with  facilities  of 
escape,  or  immunities  for  revenge, —  will  unleash  the 
bloodhounds  of  insurrection.  Can  you  muster  armies 
„ln  secret,  and  mai'c^h  them  in  secret,  so  that  the  slave 
shjall  not  know  that  they  are  mustered  and  marched  to 
perpetuate  his  bondage,  and  to,  extend  the  bondage  of 
his  race?  Was  not  Major  Dade's  whole  command 
supposed  to  be  massacred  through  the  treachery  of  a 
slave?  A  foray  within  your  borders  places  you  in 
siich  a  relation  to  the  slave  that  you  are  helpless  with- 
out  him,  and  in  danger  of  assassination  with  him.  He 
thait  defends  slavery  by  war,  v/ars  against  the  eternal ' 
ia:ws  of  God,  and  rushes  upon  the  thick  bosses  of 
Jebiovah's  buckler.  Such  are  some  of  the  "hazards" 
which  the  leaaers  of  public  opinion  at  the  south,  the 
legislators  and  guides  of  men  in  this  dark  and  perilous 
hour,  are  invoking  upon  themselves  and  their  fellows  ; 
siot  for  the  interests  of  the  whole,  but  for  the  fancied 
intCTests  of  the  slaveholders  alone,  and  against  the  real 
interest  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  people.  May  God 
givp  that  wisdom  to  the  followers  which  he  seems  not 
yet  to  have  imparted  to  the  leaders. 

Sir,  in  these  remarks,  I  have  studiously  abstained 
frpm  every  thing  that  seemed  to  me  like  retaliation ,  or 
uiikindne^s.  I  certainly  have  sulFered  no  purposed 
word  of  crimination  to  pass  ray  lips.  If  I  have  ut- 
tered severe  truths,  i  have  not  sought  for  severe  lan- 
guage in  which  to  clothe  them.  What  I  have  said,  i 
have  said  as  to  a  brother  sleeping  on  the  brink  of  a 
precipice,  where  one  motion  of  his  troubled  sleeping, 


oy  of,  his  bewildered  aw^kimg,  might  phmge  liim  intd 
remediless  ruin. 

In  conclHsioii,  I  have  only  to  add,  that  such  is  ttiy 
soleoTtn  and  abiding  conviction  of  the  chai^acter  of 
slavery,  that  under  a  full  sense  of  my  responsibility  t<> 
fiiy  country  and  my  God,  I  deliberately  say,  better 
diguuion,™  better  a  civil  or  a  servile  war,  —  better  any 
thing  that  God  in  his  providence  shall  send,  than  att 
ektensipn  of  the  bounds  of  slavery. 

Upon  the  close  of  Mr.  Mann's  remarks, 

Mk,  Burt,  of  South  Carolina,  rose  and  said  that  he 
had  hot  interrupted  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
during  his  speech,  but  he  presumed  he  did  not  wish  to 
have  any  error  go  forth  under  the  sanction  of  his 
name  ;  and  he  therefore  called  upon  him  to  retract 
what  he  had  said  in  regard  to  slaves  ever  being  ex- 
empted from  capital  p  jnishment  for  crimes  for  which 
the  whites  were  Executed.  He  called  upon  him  also 
to  withdraw  the  imputation  that,  tne  pecuniary  valuei 
of  the  slave  was  a  motive  for  any  such  difference  in 
the  laws  respecting  them.  He  remarked  thatj  by  the 
laws  of  the  Southern  States,  such  a  distinction  is  not 
made,  i  know,  said  he,  no  instance  in  which  it 
exists.  On  the  contrary,  slaves  are  punished  capitally 
for  offences  that  are  not  so  punished  when  committed, 
by  white  men.  In  South  Carolina,  slaves  have  never 
been  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  clergy  for  offences  at 
coinmon  I?.'  ■  and  thus  a  slave  id  punished  capitally 
for  maimii^  grievously  beating  a  white  man.  Mr. 
Bnrt  was  aicv-  understood  to  say  .  that  there  were  "  six 
or  eight,"  or  "eight  or  ten,"  offences  in  South  Caro- 
lina for  which  slaves  were  punished  capitally,  but  fot 
which  white  men  were  not. 

Mr.  Mann  repUed  that  he  had  stated  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  true  ;  but  if  he  had  fallen  into  any  mis- 
talre,  he"  should  be  most  happy  to  be  corrected.  He 
was  assured  also  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  on 
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his  left,  [Mr.  Toombs,]  that  no  such  distinction  existed 
as  he  bad  supposed;  and  it  was  but  reasonable  to 
telieve  that  those  gentlemen  were  more  conversant 
with  the  southern  laws  than  himself. 

Mr.  Mann  added  that  he,  (Mr.  Mann^)  could  not  be 
expected  to  have  the  statute  books  of  the  Southern 
States  before  him,  at  that  time,  to  meet  so  unexpected 
a, denial.  .Neither  could  he  be  expected  by  any  honor- 
able gentleman  to  make  a  retraction  until  he  had  time 
to  see  whether  the  ground  he  had  taken  were  tenable. 

Note  BY  Mr.  Mann.  On  repairing  to'fhe  Law  library  to  ascertain 
which  party  was  right  in  regard  to  the  above  difference  of  opinion,  the 
second  book  I  oponed  contained  at  least  three  caafes,  -where  the  courts 
were  authorized  to  sentence  a  slave  to  be  transported  for  the  commis- 
Bion  of  an  offence,  for  which  a  white  man  must  be  Unconditionally 
hting.  See  North  Carolina  Rev.  Stat.  vol.  i.  chap.  3,  §§  36,  37,  39. 
Of  couTBt),  the  reason  of  this  difference  is  the  pecuniary  value  of  the 
slave.  Hung,  he  would  be  worthless ;  transported  to  Cuba,  he  might 
bring  five  hundred  dollars. 

The  law  was  formerly  so  in  Mr.  Burt's  own  state.  ' 

Ib  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Statutes  at  Large  ox  South  Carolina, 
No.  S44,  §  6, 1  find  the  following  :  "  And  whereas,  it  has  been  found 
by  experience  that  the  execution  of  several  negroes  for  felonies  of  a 
Bi'aaller  nature,  by  which  they  have  been  «6ndeiimed  to  die,  has  been 
of  great  charge  and  expense  to  the  public,  and  will  continue,  (if  some 
remedy  b^  hot  found,)  to  be  very  chargeable  and  burdensome  to  this 
province }  Be  it  therefore  enacted,'  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  all 
negroes  or  other  slaves  who  shall  be  convicted  and  found  guilty  of 
any  capital  crime,  (murder  excepted,)  for  whifih  they  used  to  receive 
the  sentence  of  death,  as  the  law  directs,  shall  be  transported  from 
this  pj.'ovince,  by  the  public  receiver  for  the  time  being,  to  any  other 
of  hi^  majesty's  plantations,  cr  other  foreign  part,  where  he  shall 
tllink  ifitting  to  send  them,  for  the  tise  of  the  public" 

The  slave  condemned  to  transportation  was  to  bo  appraised,  and 
iu3  master  paid  out  of  the  pubUc  treasury,  and  this  amount  wfis,  of 
course,  to  be  reimbursed  by  what  should  be  received  from  the  foreign 
Bale.  From  the  statement  of  Mr.  Biirt,  that  no  such  law  now  exists 
in  South  Carohm,  I  Qui)pose  the  above  enactment  must  have  been 
repealed.  • 

The  fact  stated  in  the  speech  is  therefore  proved,  although  the 
instances  may  "oe  fewer  than  I  had  supposed.  As  to  the  motive 
attributed,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Tlie  cases  are  most  numerous  in 
the  Southern  States,  where  white  men  are  merely  imprmned  for 
offences  for  which  slaves  are  whipppdi  branded,  and  cropped,  or 
pth«r^5riso  corporally  punifihed.   Th«  slave's  time  ig  too  vdluabie  to 


be  lost  in  a  priaon,  but  thp  wiiito  man'e  ia  not ;  tbo  wWto  iatin'a  skhi 
is  too  sficred  to  be  flidyod  or  branded,  bv^it;  tbe  alavo's  is  not.  ' 

'But  lnw3  ^yhioh  pwnieh  "aix,  or  eight,"  oi'  **ci(iht  or  ien,"  or  any 
otber  number  of  offences  with  deatb,  when  committed  by  slnves, 
while  tbe  same  offences  receive  a  miidcr  penalty  v/hen  committed  by 
whites ;  or  laws  denying  tbe  benefit  of  clergy,  (where  that  relic  of 
barbarism  still  provaib,)  to  a  slave,  while  it  is  gsanted  to  a  white 
man,  are  8w,ely  among  the  greatest  atrocities  recorded  in  fcho  history 
of  the  i'Bce. '  Ponder  for  a  moment  upon  the  aco.nrsed  fact.  A  firee- 
man  acting  under  all  the  motives  to  self-reapect ;  moved  by  all  the 
incentives  to  good  conduct;  enjoying  all  the  means  of  education; 
inspired  by  aU'  the  xaliuehcea  of  the  gospel ;  and  capable  of.  cojiiprC' 
hendjng  ail  the  powerful  restraints  and  the  sublime  rewards  conneeteti 
with  a  hereafter,  oxonerixtid  frongi  the  punishment  o."  death;  Whit© 
death,  in  all  the  horrors  with  which  ignorance  and  Buperstitioa  can 
invest  it,  is  inflicted  upon  men  who  are  flubjectcd  to  bondage  ;  de- 
prived of  all  taotive  for  honorable  conduct;  debarred  frotti  eve^y-^ 
ttveijue  to  knowledge  by  cruel  penalties ;  blinded  to  the  lighi  of  the 
gospel;  and,  in  a  land  of  boa&ted  Christianity,  left  in  tiie  datknesa, 
of  heathenisni !  These  are  not  the  customs  of  a  lawlesa  banditti,  of 
outdasts  or  renegades,  but  solemn  enactments  of  state  iegislatiiresj 
devised  by  talent  and  eminence,  enforced  and  prCserveid  by  the  oli- 
garchical few,  by  the  virtual  nobility  and  floWer  of  populdus  coirmm- 
nitiea.  Such  laws  demand  a  return  of  five  talents,  undier  penalty  of 
death,  where  only  one  talent  had  been  confided ;  they  absolve  him 
who  had  received  five  talents,  though  he  brings  none  of  them  back. 
Such,  laws  make  the  Scriptures  read,  that  the  servant  who  knoweth 
his  lord's  will,  but  doeth  it  not,  shall  be  beaten  with  but  few  stripes ; 
but  the  servant  who  did  not  know  it,  whom  ins  very  master  debarred 
from  knowing  it,  shall  be  beaten  with  many  fetripes ;  for  unto  Avhom-. 
soever  much  is  given,  but  little  shall  be  requirftd ;'  bat  to^hom  men 
have  committed  much,  of  him.  little  shall  be  asked.  What  shaB  bo 
thought  of  a  systera,  ahd  op  extending  a  bystbh,  which  so  perv'crt'^ 
the  hearts  of  men,  otherwise  clear-headed,  high-minded,  and  gener- 
ous I 

■^yhat  more  fitting  theme  could  be  conceived,  were  the  arch-onemy 
of  manliind  to  comnose  e  burlesque,  in  ridicule  of  R^^pubiks,  to  be 
represented  in  that  TheMre  which  is  all"  ,  . 

It  is  not,  however,  the  eyisieiice  of  slavery,  but  its  extension,  we 
now  intend  to  avert. 


The  last  paragraph  in  the  foregoing  spce^.h  gave  rise  to 
the  following  correspondence,  which  was  published  in  the" 
National  Intelligencer :  —-i 


■  :  .  ■;.XETTE.K,  MOM  MI.  MAM,  .  ^  ^ 

MlBsslit*.  EjDiTOBs ;  Youx  paper  of  thuj  monijng  contawa  a  portion,  of 
Hpeeqii  of  th?  Hop.  Mr.  j^AWOBK,  of  NortK  Carolina,  delivcreti 
tlii  Senate,  oil,  the  1,9th.  instot,  iivwhioli  Jio  commenta  w^pii  b«?>»8 
reiaiarks  .  lately  miide  1l>y  me  iu.  tte ,  Hotifie,,  of  Eopre^entfttxyea.  '  'me 
.  3respt?ct  >yhich,  (t^tliput  any  personsl  acquwntaivce,)  Ihft^^  long  entetr 
tw'fted  foe  this  disticgMisljied  flgnator,  isrould  deter  me  from  noticing 
any  sucii  miscpptrucvdons  of  ii^y  remarks  aa  a  candid  mind  niiglit,  inad- 
vertently commit ;  but  tjie  imsrepreseaiaiions  \vlUch  the  settatoj- ^ 
noade  are  ,so  gratiiitous  and  ggroasj.  that  I  am  conatrainedib  notice  them. 
I'tiorejbre  ask  the  favor  of  a  place  in,  your  p^per,  where  he  can  answer 
ine-  if  he  pleases,  though  he  chose  a  place  for  his  animadversions  -where 
he  kneiar.  I  could  not  answer  hhn. 
The  foHowing  ia  a  pasaago  in  his  Bp 

<f:Nor,  Mr.  Fr?aidonl,  must  !  forget  thut,^  considering  iVt  eftect  which 
tins  proviso  is  likely  to  have  upon  the  ooiuiitiasi  of  the  sonthem  mind,  wa 
n^iist  (opk  to  what  hoB  been  B&id  by  northsra  gentlemen  in  connection  with 
this  subject.  Permit  me  to  caU.the  attention  of  the  Senate  toa  very  brief  ex^ 
tractfroiu  tx  speech  delivered  in  the  other  end  of  tb^  capitoi  :--^  , 

■-UH  ionclusioa,  I  have  on!y  to  add,  tijat  such  16"  snV ,  solesan  and  ahiding 
eonTO;t!on  of  the  cliaracler  of  shivery,  that,  bnder  a  ftilJ  aocBe  of  my  respon- 
sihiJity  tft  ray  country  and  ray  God,  I  deliberttdly  say,  hotter:  disnnioDj  better 
a  civi!:  oi-  a  sfirvjie  war,  better  any  thing  tbatGod  sn  his  provideKce  shall  send, 
thau  a'^  extension  of  the  bounda  of  slavery.' 

"  Sever&l  yEKATOES.   Whoao  speech  is  that  ? 
"  A.  SKHATon.   Mr.  Manu'a. 

"  Mfk  BAnoER.  Wo  have  heard  much,  Mr.  President,  of :  tJie  violence  of 
soathetn  declamation.  I  have  moat  carefully  avoided  reading  the  speeches,  of 
cotlthern  gentlemen  who  were ,  supposed  to  be  liable  to  that  charge.  I  hap» 
pened,  however,  in  the  early  part  of  tins  session,  and  before  the  other  House 
was  organized,  to  be  in  that  body  whea  there  were  some  burets  of  feeling  and 
denunciation  from  Bouthern  gentlemen,  which  I  heard  with;  pain,  mortifica- 
tion, almost  with  anguish  of  mind.  But,  sir,  tliese  were  bursts  of  feeling  j  these 
were  passionate  and  excited  declarations  5  these  had  every  thing  to  plead  for 
them  as  being  spontaneous  and  fiery  ebullitions  of  men  burning  at  {ho  moment 
aiwler  a  sense  of  vi;roDg,  Andwherei  atnongi. these,  will  you  liad.an}'^^ thing 
equal  to  the  cool,  calm,  deliberate  aimouncement  .of  the  philosophic  mind 
that  delivered  in  the  other  House  the  passage  which  I  have  read :  '  JSetter  dis^ 
nniou,  better  a  civil  or  a  servile  war,  better  any  thing  th3,t  God  in  his  piovi- 
dence  ahail  send,  than  an  extension  of  the  bounds  of  slavery.' 

"  Itj  other  words,  it  is  the  dcliberixte,  settled,  fixed  opinion  of  the  honorable 
gentleman  who  made  that  speech,  that  rather  than  the  extension  of  slavery 
ofit  Jbat,-~-yeB  sir,  there  is  no  qualification,  one /ool,~ he  would  prefer  a 
disunion  of  ^ese  statee;  he  would  prefer  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  all  tho 
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ftiajiaiit'otiK,  alj^koii't  3tiivo«c*ivuli5i)  .  '4trocilieB  of  a'  B'avviiti;«vaV;  \m 

^(iijllii  jiile  the'  mtiU  V/kS  uead';  Jw>  vybnltt  Hglit  tsp  liijaV^n  with  niiWiaight  cok-. 
fligratiOfiS' J  all'  this,  Vec,  inU  mo^o,  ~  all  the  vinaa  of  -vfrtith  ^hich  Qiid  hi  bk 
pi'OfMence  might  sfec  fit  to  pour  down  upon  ws,  hfl  wo'Ad  Buiifar,  radibv  thta 
piamiit,  iw>t  ono  man  who  is  now  fieo  to  bo  mudo  a  slave,  that  would  bo 
extravag^mt  enough,  —  but  s-atiiQV  than  permit  or.a  mm  who  «ow  stands  hcosi 
thp  6oU  of  Nortii  Carolina  a  slave,  to  stand  a  slave  uj'jon  the  aoil  of  New 
Mexico:  - 

"  Yea,  air,  here  ik  a  sacrifice  of. Hie  and  haJipincBa,  and  of  id  1  that  is  dear  to 
th^  blaclc  nnd  white  races  together,  to  a  ntero  idealiBm.—tt  sacritiCB  proposed 
gCBtlcnsan  who  cluims  to  be  a  piiiloBopher,  and  t6  u))eali  the  lanj*<iage  of 
caliii  deliberation,— It  sacrifice  of  otir  glorious  (/niOn  jiroposed  by  amtridt, 
•^-notrathierthaii  rrieerocn  should  he  made  slaves,-- not  m?.her  thati  thexon* 
dstion  of  even  one  liunian  being  eiiotild  be  madd  i.vorsu  thnn  it  now.  iej-^-  but 
rather  than  pne  man  aliidl  remove  from  oao  spot  of  the  earth  to  another  vyithout 
iinprovemont  of  his  condition,  without  passiiig  frcni  slavery  io  freedom.. 
Sir^  after  that  s^n^jouiicenient,  thus  nlad»v  wiiich  Tfacg  to  say,  sk^l  did  not 
acsk,^lbr  the  epcech  1  have  never  read  ;  the'  extract  I  found  in  <tUe  <rf  the 
rieWfepapera  (Jf  the  day, — after  that  aujiouncement',  talk!  not  of  southern' vi<i>- 
Icncfe,  talk  not  of  southern  egotism,  talk  riot  of  oils' diepositioii  to  aacrificij  ib 
our  pocaliar  notions  fliiSi' our  peculiar  relations,  the  peace,  and  happiness^  the 
growing  prosperity,  and  the  mutual  concord  of  this  great  Unibti^  MoiWi  if 
that  annouricomonl  gtiea  abroftd  into  the  ooutherii  country,  al^e.Qdcd.  by  ;#i<i» 
waiilbn  application  of  tliis  Wilmot  proviso,  an  irritating  comruentary  upon  that 
jktriotic  announcement,  what  can  be  exnected  1  \Vha{,  ,hiit  tlie  deepesVeiho- 
tiona  of  indignatioic.  in  the,  boaoins  of  thos*;  born  and  biWgHt  up  wlicre 
slavery  exists,  aitd  taking  totally  different  viev/s  of  Xht  inatitiitioa  from  thbae 
^ which  arc  taket^  by  the  hbhorable  Kenllfemah  who  his  plaice'd  liiiiifielf  upoa 
thib  cObl' and  deliberate,  bumtthe  aha  philoBophical  pOsitioiJ.''    '  "^r 

;  By  hiah  owii  oonfEission,;  Mr,  Badger  .had  not  read  jay- sgeech..:  ijo 
tak«8  up  a  singio  sentence,  therefore,  for  comttisatiyiiim^  jiisticQ 
o£  looj^g  ?it  tko  context.'  Ho  ia  Kke  the  man  wto  diom^ 
that  Scriptures  8ay  *' there  ianq]  God,"  when  it  is  &e£oo),v  and  K^ 
the  Bible,  that  makes  the  deelaxation.  Mj  speech  disc«ss<?id  the  qiies* 
tio]p  of  extending  slavery  over  otir  territories  and  the  proposed  aputh- 
em  remedy  for  prohibiting  that  extension,  noitiely,  the  disunion  of  the 
sttites,,  The  conclusion  to  which  I  caine  was,  that  the  north  had  bet- 
ter subpait  to  the  application  of  the  southern  remedy,  than  to  >sun:en- 
dejT  the  new  territorit's  to  all  the  honors,  of  bondage.  Beybiad  oos 
present  limits  "no  more  slave  territories  and  no  rnqre.  slave  stafesj" 
%ya9  the  exact  ground  I  tpoh.  But  Mr.  Badger  represents  Tine  as  saying 
that  I  would  "  prefer  a  disunion  of  these  atates/'  sand  .sdi  the  othes 
evila  in  hi'  l,ohg  and  labored  catalogue,  "  rather  than  the  extchsioii.  of 
slavery  qmfoot;  "jes,"  he  repeats  with  emphasis,  "one  foot"  Now, 
I  never  made  such  a  declaration  as  thia.  Inever  said  ajiy  thing  to  give 
cbiinteriBnc©  or  color  to  such  a  declaration.  Many  petsoils,  seeing  the 
statement  of  the  honbtahlo  scn^torraad  ielying  'apori  his'.chmctds 
for  fairftess  aiid  v6*acity,  have  believed  that  I  *ld:  But  he  has  leal; 
them  iflto  thb  error.  My  argtiment  and  conclhsion  heul  refereifiCB  ■  to 
new  slave  territories,  or  to  a  neW  alavei  territory.  Ifc  !Bad^  cork 
Etrueg,  or  rather  roiscohi^triies  this  tOinaRn-"<wi»/osif.''  2f  aiy'iipefeeh. 
is  fairly  Buscepliblia  bf  this  consti^actionj  l  wisli  80  fe^^  He 
shall  have  my  consent  to  a  "  one  foot "  territory,  sciStb  aS  sa'sv&j^^sla?** 
as  he  can  hold  on  it  under  the  local  Imv.  n 
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,  Mr.  Bflflger  fmttleie  charges  j^g  with  invoking  all  (the  <)alaraitiiD!i'/'  . 
ibawmerates,  "father  th^n  permit  one  man  who  now  i3ta»dB  wpoi; 
ttCkil  of  North  Carolina  a  alave,  to  stahd  a.  Biavo  upoA  the  soil  of 
Mexico."  1,  Thio  etatonieiat  ia  not  merely  forced*  but  fabricated.  S«. 
I  said  no  Buch  thing.  I  intimated  nor  hinted  at,  nor  thought  of  Rncn. 
ft. thing.  Therumaybe  little  choice  whether  any  one  man  v/ho  nC»v? 
"standa  a  slave,"  shall  "stand  a  slave"  m  onoplivcc  or  ii  another, 
that  h>  all.  In  b  national  point  of  view,  and  looking  at  the  subject 
»s  a  statesman,  the  sentiment  imputed  to  me  is  simply  ridicwlous. 
But  this  wrongful  imputation  of  such  a  sentiment,  without,  eufastanca 
01-  fiomblance  to  jttatyy'  it,  is  far  "worse  than  ridiculous;  it  becomes 
anjuat  and  ungenerous ;  and  is  none  the  less  so  for  being  tnade  in-^ft 
place  where  he  knew  I  aovld.  not  repel  it.  /The  whole  scope  and  stress 
of  niy,a*'gumeat  wient  against  yielding  any  such  portion  of  our  new 
dcqui^tions  to  slavery  aa  would  form  either  f.  state  or  a  territory, 
•Siie  eight  or  ten  southern  legislatures,  the  eight  or  ten  governors  of 
fiouthern  Stiites,  the  southern  Senators  and  Ilepreaentatives  in  Con- 
^es^sand  the  confederates  in  getting  up  the  Nashville  Convention, 
have;  neveiv  to  my  knowledge,  proposed  a'compromise  on  the  platform 
of  ai  »^  one  ^jfboi"  territory,  or  expressed  their  readiness  to  spare  the 
Unibfa  if  one  man  wht>  stands  a  slave  in  North  Carolina,"  is  jjcrmit* 
ted  to  "  3tand  a  slave  in  New  Mexico."  "When  such  an  jsaue  is 
IjrfiKgflt.  f^iirwnxA.  seriously,  it  will  be  met  seriously.  But  the  resd 
jss^ie  w. 'jhis  point  is,  (and  the  senator  mast  know  it,)  whether  the 
•c:«!."^3of  slavery  shall  be  indegnitely  multiplied  by  the  addition  to 
its  do  'jsein  of  regions  how  &ee.  That  the  creation  of  a  new  slave  ter- 
ritory-r  will  in9XQase  the  victitos  of  slavery,  is  a  proposition  too  plain 
ti  bd  argU'sd.  To  deny  this,  is  to  assert  that  if  slavery  had  been 
c6n:^hed  to  the  State  of  Virginia,  or  to  the  settlement  at  Janiestown, 
wheife  the  first  cargo  of  slaves  was  landed,  thef  preseht.  number  of 
slsivea  in  this  country  would  be  no  less  than  it  now  is ;  or,  iri  other 
words,  there  would  now  be  tluree  millions  of  slaves  within  tho  limits 
of  Virgijda,  or  within  the  limits  of  Jamesfcjv/n.  ; 

I  have  made  this  reply  to  the  honorable  senator  from  North  Cavo- 
lina  Mth  great  reluctance,  and  from  nc.  motive  of  personal  unldnd- 
nes3,  I  have  lon^  been  accustomed  to  regard  his  character  with 
respec^  and  his  opinions  with  deference ;  and  1  am  happy  in  an  op  - 
portunity to  express  a  feeling  of  personal  gratitude  for  his  former 
endeavors  to  avert  from  the  councils  of  the  nation  the  subject-matter 
of  thia  most  lamentable  contention. 

Very  trulj,  yours,  &c.,         HOEACE  MAISTN, 

Wasuinoxon,  March  28,  1850. 

IP.  S.  Another  point  in  the  honorable  senatos^s  speech,  in  which 
he 'attempts  to  vindicate  thei  penal  slave  code  of  North  Carolina  and 
of  the  other  Southern  States  from  the  taint  of  cupidity,  may  be  saftely 
left  without  comment  to  intelJigent  men.  Every  student  of  the  crim^ 
indl  legislation  of  the  Southern  States  ia  regard  to  slaves,  knowa  tha<i 
thm  laws  are  replete  with  proofs  where  the  seasibilitiea  of  a  men  are 
»acd&ccd  to  the  spirit  of  gaisi. 


^  :  ME.  BADGES/S  EEPLY;. 

To  THE  Editors  OP  Tsre  NatxonaIi  iNTELUGENojja ;     ,  . 

A  communication  in  yovx  paper  of  yesterday,  from  tha  Hon- 
HoRAolB  Ma.nn,  of  tlie  Hotise  of  Representatives,  scerao  to  require  a 
brief  notice  from  me.  ' 

The  iionoi  able  gentleman  accuses  me  of  having  treated  him  ijvitfei 
gross  injustice  in  a  recent  speecli,  in  which  I  referred  to  the  closing 
paragraph  of  a  speech  of  his,  and  made  some  comments  thereupon, 

Now,  in -what  consists  the  injustice?  J  quoted  that  paragraph, 
firm  his  speech,  and  he  does  not  deny  that  it  was  quoted  truly. 
There  is  not  a  '«vord  or  syHahle  attributed  to  him,  not  a  wovd  or  syl- 
lable alleged  or  insinuated  to  have  been  spoken  by  him,  except  that 
pairrigraph,  and  that  ho  admits  was  spoken  and  printed  by  him  just 
as  I  quoted  it.  Then,  h\  the  statement  of  his  langiiage,  I  have  done 
hini  no  injustice. 

In  my  comments,  I  gave  "  in  other  words,"  —  in  my  own  words,  — 
what  I  deemed  a  true  interpretation  of  his ;  and,  as  I  attributed  to 
him  no  language  which  he  <fid  not  use ;  as  every  thing  to  which  ha 
objects  is,  and  ,  upon  the  face  of  my  remarks  plainly  purports  to  be, 
merely  my  o  wn  commentary  upon  the  smgle  quotation  correctly  taken 
from  the  gentleman's  speech,  it  is  very  obvious  that  I  have  "fabri- 
cated" nothing.  Whether  the  interpretation  given  to  the;  honorable 
gentleman's  language  be  correct  or  incorrect,  a  just  carrying  of  it  out 
ttt  its  true  resulte,  or  an  unfair  exaggeration,  intelligfent  men  wiH  bo 
able  to  decide  from  the  reading  of  my  speech,  which  presents^  to- 
gether both  the  text  and  the  commentary,  and  to  them  I  vim.  wiiliag 
to  leave  it. 

But  the  gentleman  says  that  in  his  speech  he  "  discussed  the  ques- 
tion of  cxtendJng  slavery  over  our  territories,''  and  that  "no  moi'o 
slave  territoxies  and  no  more  slave  states  was  the  exact  ground"  he 
took.  And  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  matter  of  his  complaint 
against  me  ?  I  referred  not  to  his  discussion,  or  the  grounds  taken 
in  it.  I  was  not  considering  the  course  or  validity  o£  hSa  reasoning, 
but  the  conclusion  at  whic^i  he  arrived.  That  was  set  dov/n  in  Ms 
speech  in  these  words :  ^  . 

"hi  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  add,  that  such  in  solemn  and  abiding 
conviction  of  the  cfiaraqter  of  slavery,  that,  under  a  fuJi  sense  of  my  respon- 
siUility  to  my  couutry  and  ray  God,  I  deliberately  eay,  bettcT  disunion,— better 
a  civiJ  or  a  servilo  war, •"•better  any  thing  that  God  in  his  providence  shoU 
send,  than  ari  exismionof  ihehotm&of  slaverij." 

Here  is  no  reference  to  any  partictilai'  degree,  kind,  or  manner  of 
estendiiig  slavery.  He  spealiS  not  of  the  "  proposed  or  desired  ex- 
tension,'' of  "estfiosion  into  our  territories,"  or  even  of  "tfie  eaten- 
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Bion,"  but.  lio  .speaks  of  "  an  oxtension  of  the  bounds  of  slaveiy," 
without  a  referonce  to  any  thing  in  the  speech  or  elsowhnre  by  which 
the  generality  of  his  language  might  bo  modified  or  explained.  To 
refer,  therefore,  to  the  speech  in  order  to  understand  the  import  of 
this  general  conclusion,,  ia  idle.  If  the  reasoning  in  the  speech  be 
particular,  and  the  deduction  general,  there  would  be  the  logical  de- 
fect of  a  conclusion  too  large  for  the  promises,  but  the  meanings  of 
the  oonclubion  would  remain,  and  the  want  of  reasoning  to  support 
it  :^o.ul4  not,  abate  aught  of  its  unmitigated  and  sweeping  generality. 

It  is  evident,  ^hen,  that,  whether  supported  by  any  reasoning,  par- 
ticular or  general,  the  gentleman's  conclusion  remains,  that  disunion, 
civil  war,  servile  war,  with  certain  undefined  judgmeilts  of  Heaven 
brides,  i^e  preferable  to  "  an  extension  of  the  bounds  of  slavery ; " 
but  the  indefinite  article  "  an  "  is  hero  exactly  equivalent  to  "any,'' 
and  therefore  whatever  amountt)  to  "  any  extension,"  however  small, 
—r  a  square  mile,  or  acre,  or  foot,  —  is  strictly  within  the  meaning  of 
the  language  which  he  has  thought  proper  deliberately  to  retain  in 
^iifiprinted  sr  ch. 

But  I  acceps  willingly  the.  explanation  now  given  of  his  meaning, 
trnd  only  regret  thot,  when  writing  out  his  speech,  he  did  not  then 
give  the  explainatibn  which  converts  his  general  into  a  particular 
proposition.  By  this  explanation  I  learn  that,  in  his  conclusion,  he 
meant  to  speak  not  of  any  extension,  however  small,  but  of  an  ex- 
tension of  slavery  in  our  territories. 

Then  the  gentleman's  conclusion,  as  modified  by  himselt",  will  be 
thus  r  Better  disunion,"  [the  dissolution  of  our  government  and 
deatjri^iion  of  the  Union  formed  by  our  fathers;]  '» better  a  civil  or 
B  servile  war,"  [the  most  disastrous,  ferocious,  and  cruel  of  all  wars ;] 
"better  any  thmg  that  Qod  in  his  providence  shall  send,"  [for  e3;am-< 
pie,  pestUenco  and  famine;]  "than  an  extension  of  the  bounds  of 
slavery "  oyer  aut  territories !  '  ,, 

I  cheerfully  bmit  to  all  "  infjelligent  men,"  if  they  are  at  the  same, 
time  humane  and  patriotic,  to  pass  upon  such  a  sentiment.  To  his 
ovm  intelligent,  patriotic,  and  humane  constituents,  I  submit  it,  with 
entire  confidence  that  it  vtdU  not  meet  their  approval;  bui'^  on  the 
contrary,  that  they  will  regard  the  honorable  gentleman  as  having 
been  betrayed  by  the  pervading  e;fcitement  on  the  slavery  question, 
into  an  extravagant,  —  I  will  not  say  fanatical,  —  declaration,  which 
he  w  not  able  to  defend,  or  wilUng,  as  yet,  to  retract  or  qualify. 

rhad  believed  that  the  honorable  gentleman  had,  under  the  ex- 
citing influence  of  discussion,  unconsciously  done  injustice  to  my 
own  state,  but  a  remark  added  to  his  communication  would  perhaps 
jus^y  axe,  if  inclined  to  judge  unkindly,  in  supposing  that  the 
wrottt^  was  wilful.  But  I  am  not  so  inclined,  and  draw  no  such  con- 
clUsibin.  I  mfer,  rather,  that  the  bewildering  excitement  under  which . 
the  speech  was  made  has  not  yet  passed  away,  but  atjU  continues  to 
influence  unfavorably  the  otherwise  clear  understanding  and  fair  and 
untight  purposes  of  the  honorable  gentleman. 

GEO.  E.  BADGER. 

WiUkmatoti,  March  30,  186 ). 
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Ma.  MANNAS  REJOIJN^DER. 

MieasRa.  Edixobs  ;  Your  paper  of  this  morning  contains  a  com- 
munication from  the  Hon.  Mr.  Badoer,  in  reply  to  mine  of  tho 
29th  ultimo.   I  ask  your  indulgence  whUe  I  briefly  answer  him. 

My  coQiplaint  was,  that  he  had  taken  half  a  dozen  lines  from  my 
speech,  and  had  attributed  a  meaning  to  them,  in  some  respects  odious, 
in  other  respects  ridiculous,  and  in  all  respects  unwarrantable.  By 
his  own  admission,  too,  . he  had  done  this  without  reading  the  speech 
itself;  when,  had  he  accorded  to  me  the  justice  of  hearing  me  before 
he  condemned  me,  he  would  have  found  that  both  subject-matter  and 
context  confuted  his  interpretation. 

His  first  reply  is,  that  he  did  not  " attribute"  to  me  a  word  "  nor 
"  s  syllable  "  which  I  did  not  use ;  and,  repeating  liimsclf,  he  adds, 
that  he  did  not  "  allege  "  or  •«  insinuate  "  a  "  nord"  nor  "  a  syllable  " 
that  I  now  deny.  In  vipw  of  this  he  asks,  with  an  air  of  triumph, 
"  In  what  consists  the  injustice  ?  " 

I  answer,  as  before  ;  the  injustice  comists  in  giving  .\  faJse  meaning 
to  true  "  words  "  and  syllables,"  —  a  meaning  which  loth  the  sub- 
ject-matter and  context  of  my  speech  repudiate.  I  do  not  see  that  it  ia 
less  unjustifiable  to  attach  false  meanings  to  words  correctly  quoted, 
than  to  forge  quotations.  Surely,  the  honorable  senator  is  too  good  a 
lawyer  to  be  ignorant  of  the  maxim,  " gui  fueret  in  litera"  &c, ;  aAd 
too  good  a  theologian  hot  to  have  read  that  ««the  lett'>r  killoth  "  if  di- 
vorced from  the  spirit.  When.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  were  closeted 
together  to  devise  the  plan  of  one  of  their  joint  plays,  in  which  a 
king  was  to  be  killed,  they  were  severally  overheard  to  say,  "I  will 
kill  the  king,"  and  "  I  wiU  kiU.  the  king ;  "  whereupon  they  were  ar- 
rested, transported  to  London,  and  arraigned  for  conspiring  the  death 
of  the  reigning  sovereign.  Suppose  them  to  have  been  convicted  of 
treasoa  and  gibbeted ;  could  not  the  perjured  informar,  with  a  diarm- 
ing  tmd' childlike  simplicity,  have  used  the  exact  language  of  Mr. 
BADqiEtt,  and  said,  I  testified  to  the  exact  "vxyrds"  and  "syllables." 
"  In  what  consists  the  injustice  ? " 

But  the  honorable  senator  goes  on  to  say,  that  he  had  no  concern 
with  my  speech,  but  only  with  my  conchision.  His  language  is,  •«  I 
was  not  considering  the  course  or  validity  of  his  reasoning,  but  the 
conclusion  at  which  he  arrived."  He  then  repeats  the  quotation,  and 
adds,  To  refer,  therefore,  to  the  speech  in  order  to  tmderstand  the 
import  of  this  conclusion,  is  idle." 

With  all  deference  to  the  senator,  —  and  mine  is  unfcignedly  great, 
—  I  submit  that  this  is  false  logic  and  worse  ethics.  As  well  may 
one  declare  the  judgment  of  a  court  to  be  legal  or  illegal,  merciful  or 
tyrannous,  without  looking  back  to  the  allegations  and  proofs  on 
which  it  is  founded.   As  well  may  one  affirm  or  deny  the  "  Q.  E.  D." 
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of  the  geometer,  without  reference  to  the  prolilem  or  demonstration 
to  which  it  is  subjoined.  When  a  discussion  exists  respecting  "an  exten- 
sion of  the  bounds  of  slavery,"  (and  these  were  my  words,)  and  I  say- 
that  I  would  prefer  certain  enumerated  evils  rather  than  the  extension 
in  controversy,  it  surely  becomes  all-important  to  kno'w  whether  that 
extension  is  to  embrace  the  Avhple  earth  and  to  extend  through  all 
time,  or  whether  it  is  only  the  addition  of  one  atom  or  granule  to  ex- 
isting slave  territory,  or  of  one  respiration,  or  one  heart-beat  of  an 
existing  slave,  on  territory  now  free.  I  affirm,  then,  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  premises  is  indispensable  to  a  judgment  on  the  conclusioh. 

But  he  accepts  my  explanation,  and  then  appeals  from  me  to  what 
vj|ie  is  pleaded,  to  call,  (and  I  thank  him  for  the  justice  that  prompted 
the  well-d6«erved  compliment,)  my  "  intelligent,  patriotic,  and  humane 
constituents,"  —  "  with  entire  confidence  that  it  will  not  meet  their 
approyal."_  I  gladly  join  in  this  appeaL  Aa  "i7itelUffent"  vien,  my 
constituents  foresee  that  the  extension  of  slavery  over  our  territories 
will  not  only  be  an  unspeakable  crime  in  itself  but  will  be  converted 
into  the  means  of  future  imspeakable  crimes  in  further  extensions. 
As  "patriotic"  men,  they  prefer  to  bear  any  calamity  that  may, 
come  upon  themselves,  rather  than  to  devolve  accumulated  calamities, 
growing  out  of  their  own  dereliction  from  duty,  npon  their  posterity. 
As  "  humane  "  men,  they  would  deprecate  and  forefend  that  great- 
est of  inhumanities,  the  dooming  of  increased  tlioiisands  and  miliions 
of  their  feliowrmen  to  the  dreadful  inheritance  of  bondage.  And  as 
religious  men,  —  as  inen  who  "  tremble  when  they  reflect  that  God  ia 
just,  and  that  his  justice  will  not  sleep  forever,"  —  they  niean  to  .use 
ail  constitutional  means  to  arrest  the  slave-creating  and  slave-extend- 
ing poEcy  of  this  government,  let  the  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
elayeholders  among  our  twenty  milliomi  q£  people  do  what  they 
wiU. 

That  the  bearings  ,  of  the  subject  may  be  rightly  understood,  it 
shonld  be  remembered  that  my  speech  was  made  on  the  15th  of  Feb- 
ruaij,  after  ten  weeks  of  threatened  disimion  on  certain  speci&ed  and 
liot  unprobable  contingencies.  "  My  conclusion,"  therefore,  was  not 
aggresaive,  but  submissive.  I  only  declared  which  branch  of  their 
proffered  alternative  I  she  Jd,  prefer. 

The  closing  paragraph  of  the  respected  senator's  communication  al* 
ludes  to  the  motives  of  thosp  wide  and  painful  diflferences  which  are 
made  between  the  whites  and  the  slaves  in  the  criminal  legislation  of 
the  Southern  States.  Nothing  could  bo  more  edifying,  as  to  the  de- 
moralizing nature  of  slavery  and  its  effects  upon  men,  who,  like  the 
it^n&tOTy  are  othemise  honorable  and  generous,  than  a  comparison  of 
the  tw6  codes  of  law  and  the  two  systems  of  jurisprudence.which  the 
rulers  have  respectively  established  for  themselves  and  for  their  bond- 
men. The  laws  or  customs  known  to  civilized  men  and  to  barbarians 
aire  not  rnoiti  diverse.  It  would  be  rash  and  reckless  in  me  to  en- 
coiinter  the  distinguished  senator  on  any  other  subject;  but  on  this! 
>trould  say,  as  was  said  by  a  knight  in  an  old  tournament,  that  he  ha^ 
sn;Ch.  confidence  in  the  justness  of  his  cause  that  he  would  give  hU 
adversary  the  advantage  of  smo.  and  wind. 

HORACE  2dANN. 

WASHiNGTOHr,  Apnl  1,  1850. 
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LETTERS 

On  the  Extension  op  Slavery  into  California  and  New- 
Mexico  ;  AND  ON  THE  DOTY  OP  CONGRESS  TO  PROVIDE  THE 

'S'feirAi.  BY  SvTit  toiL  AitiiGED  Fugitive  Slaves. 


Pear  Sir, — Having  learned  that  you  aire  sp^iidiJig  afewdayS  at  home, 
arid  approving  the  course  you  have  pursued  in  Congress,  in  maintaining 
so  ably  the  sentiments  and  convictions  which  we  maintain  and  cherish 
on  the  great  national  questions  of  the  day,  ^e  respfecffuUy  request 
.you,  before  returning  to  Washington,  to  give  ypUr  constituepts  an  op- 
pprtunity  of  hearing  somewhat  more  at  length  thaii  the  hour  rule 
Would  allow,  your  views  land  opinions  upon  the  question  of  the  iria- 
iiiediutc  admission  of  California,  iaiid  other  qUtetions  how  before  Con- 

Se83,  ariflihg  out  of  the  acquisition  of  territory  by  the  treaty  with 
exicq. 

Bhbuld  .ybu  cotoply  with  our  request,  please  niainie  soihe  day  which 
will  be  convenient  for  you,  that  we  may  give  seasonable  notice  through 
your  district. 

Dedhanu 

JA:kES  fel^HARBSOtJ,  I.  CliEVELANb,  JoHN  'GAfeDKEB. 


IVaVID  a.  SiHMOljiS, 

jO;.  H.  BpesELL, 
yossBS.  il.  Billings, 
ii.  il.  Satsoei^, 

CtfARLES  Wild, 
MitJasEALL  Steabstb, 

E.  Shabvb, 
Btightan,  J.  Bebce. 
Foxhora',  A.  Hodoes. 
Walpole,  A*  Bioelow. 

E.  C.  Dyeb, 


April  23d,  1860. 


Roxhury. 
Son's  J.  Clabee, 
,  Jos.  N.  Bkbweb, 
Wm.  a.  Cbapts, 
Wm.  Capb^i, 

Wm.  Deaebobw, 
G.  GaiGGs, 

Dorchester, 
N.  Fi  SapfOed, 

Randolph,  J.  Wales. 
Quincy,  L.  RicuABiDa. 
FranUith  L.  Habdikg. 

Newton. 
R.  E.  Pattbbsok, 

C  W.  CtrsHiNG. 


'S&mciB  HlLLIABD, 

DAjfTisL  Jackson, 
J.  B.  Kettell. 


David  WiLbEia,  Jr., 

G.  ^.  HOMEB. 


J.  Kazbo. 

Stotighton,  J.  SuTiXH. 
Miltoti,  J.  Kbed. 
Cofiasset,  Geo.  Bbal. 

W.  is.  Whitwell. 
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LETTER  I. 

Wasi  Ne-wton,  May  3,  I860. 

To  the  Hon.  James  Bichardson,  I.  Cleveland,  and  John  Gardner,  of 
Dedharo. ;  Hon.  D.  A.  Simmons,  John:  J.  Clarke,  Francis  HiUiard, 
and  George  B.  Hussell,  of  Boxbury,  &c.,  &c. 

GENTIiEMEN  J 

Having  been  called  home  on  account  of  sickness 
in  ray  family,  I  have  just  received,  at  this  place,  your 
kind  invitation  to  meet  and  address  my  constituents 
of  the  8th  Congressional  District,  and  to  give  them 
my  ''views  and  opinions  upon  the  question  of  the 
immediate  admission  of  California,  and  other  questions 
now  before  Congress,  arising  out  of  the  acquisition  of 
territory  by  the  treaty  with  Mexico." 

A  request  from  so  high  a  source  has  almost  the  force 
of  a  command.  Yet  I  dare  not  promise  to  comply.  I 
am  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  recalled,  and,  instead 
of  speaking  here,  to  vote  there,  upon  the  questions  to 
which  you  refer.  I  might  be  summoned  to  return  on 
the  day  appointed  for  us  to  meet.  The  only  alterna- 
tive, therefore,  which  is  left  me,  is  to  address  you  by 
letter.  This  I  will  do,  if  I  can  find  time.  I  shall  thus 
comply  with  your  request,  in  substance,  if  not  in  form. 

On  many  accounts,  I  have  the  extremest  reluctance 
to  appear  before  the  public  on  the  present  occasion. 
My  views,  on  some  vital  questions,  differ  most  materially 
from  those  of  gentlemen  for  whom  I  have  felt  the 
profoundest  respect ;  and  for  some  of  whom  I  cherish 
the  strongest  personal  attachment.  But  I  feel,  on  the 
other  band,  that  my  constituents,  having  intrusted  to 
me  some  of  their  most  precious  interests,  are  entitled 
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to  know  my  "  views  and  opinions "  respecting  the 
hopes  and  the  dangers  that  encompass  them.  I  shall 
not,  therefore,  take  the  responsibility  of  declining. 

I  will  premise  further,  that  my  relations  to  political 
parties,  for  many  years  past,  have  left  me  as  free  from 
all  partisan  bias  "  as  the  lot  of  humanity  will  admit." 
For  twelve  years  I  held  an  office  whose  duties  required 
me  to  abstain  from  all  active  cooperation  in  political: 
conflicts;  and  that  duty  was  so  religiously  fulfilled, 
that,  to  toy  knowledge,  I  was  never  charged  with  its 
violation.  During  the  Presidential  contest  of  1848, 
those  obligations  of.  neutrality  still  rested  upon  me. 
For  a  year  afterwards,  I  was  not  called  upon  to  do  any 
official  act  displeasing  to  any  party  amongst  us.  This 
interval  I  employed  in  forming  the  best  opinion  I  could 
of  public  men  and  measures,  and  their  influence  upon 
th9  moral  and  industrial  interests  of  the  country.  I 
had  long  entertained  most  decided  convictions  in  favor 
of  protecting  American  labor,  in  favor  of  cheap  postage, 
and  of  security  to  the  Jives  and  property  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  engaged  in  commerce.  But  a  new  question 
had  arisen,  - —  the  gregjt  question  of  freedom  or  slavery 
in  our  recently  acquired  territories,  —  and  this  question 
I  deemed,  for  the  time  being,  to  be,  though  not  exclu- 
sive of  others,  yet  paramount  to  them.  Or  rather,  I 
saw  that  nothing  could  be  so  favorable  to  all  the  last-  , 
named  interests,  as  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  first. 
He  who  would  provide  for  the  welfare  of  mankind, 
must  first  provide  for  their  liberty. 

Symjpathizing,  then,  on  different  points  with  difier- 
ent  parties,  but  exclusively  bound  to  none,  I  stood,  in 
reference  to  the  great  question  of  territorial  freedom  or 
slavery,  in  tlie  position  of  the  true  mother  in  the  liti- 
gation before  Soloinon,  preferring  that  the  object  of 
my  love  should  be  spared  in  the  hands  of  any  one, 
rather  than  perish  in  my  own. 

Our  present  difficulties,  which,  as  you  well  know, 
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hav6  arrested  the  gaze  of  the  nation,  a^d  ajimoi^t  sus- 
ptjnded  the  legislative  functions  of  Congress,  pertain  to 
the  destiny  of  freedom  or  of  slavery,  to  whiqh  pur  new* 
territories  are  to  be  devoted.  After  the,  acquisition  of 
Louisiana,  and  Florida,  and  T^xas,  for  the  aggrandize- 
meot  arid  security  of  the  Slave-power ;  after  the  abo- 
riginal occupants  of  the  soil  of  the  Sputhern  States  have 
been  slaughtered,  or  driven  fronj  their  hpjmes,  at  an  ex- 
penses of  not  less  than  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars, 
and  at  the  infinite  expense  of  our  na,tional  reputation 
for  ju^tipe  and  humanity  ;  and  sifter  th^  area,  of  the 
sSave  states  has  been  raade  almost  double  that  of  the 
free  states,  while  the  population  of  the  free  is  about 
4ouble  that  of  the  slave ;  the  reasons  seem  so  strong 
that  they  can  hardly  be  made  stronger,  why  the  career 
of  our  government,  as  a  slavery-extending  power,  should 
bp  arrested.  On  the  other  hand,  the  oligarchy  who 
rule  the  south,  seeing  that,  notwithstanding  their  rich 
and  almost  illimitable  domain,  they  are  rapidly  falling 
behind  the  north  in  all  the  distinctive  elements  of  civ- 
ilization and  well  being,  —  industry,  temperance,  edur 
cation,  wealth, —npt  pnly  defend  the  Upais  that  blasts 
their  soil,  as  though  it  were  the  trfee  of  life,  but  seek  to 
transplant  it  to  other  . lauds.  With  but  about^  three 
slaves  to  a  square  mile, —  three  millions  of  slaves  to 
nearly  a  million  of  square  niiles,  —  they  say  they  are, 
too  crowded;  that  they  feel  a  sense  of  .suffocatjion,  and 
must  have  more  rppm,  when  all  thpjr  weakness  ahiii 
pain  proeeed,  not  from,  the  linaited  quantity,  but  from 
the  malignant  quality  of  the  atmps^Jhpre  they  brpathe. 
Hence  the  war  with  Mexico,  commenced  and  prose- 
cuted to  add  slave  territory  and  slave  states  to  the 
southern  section.  Hence  the  refusal  to  accept  propo-; 
sitipns  of  peace,  unless  territoyy  spM</i  of  latitudp 
36'  30°,  (thp  Missouri  cpmprppaise  line,  so.  callpd,) 
should  be  ceded  to  us.  Hence,  when  the  Mexicpu.  ner, 
gotiators  |)rpposed  to  insert  a  prphibitipa  of  slaiyeryja 
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the  treaty  of  cession,  and  declared  that  the  inquisition 
would  not  be  more  odious  to  the  Aitnerican  peppio  thap, 
the  reinstitution  of  slavery  to  them,  our  minister,  Mr. 
Trist,  told  them  he  would  not  consent  to  such  a  pro- 
hibition though  they  would  cover  the  isoil  a  foot  deep 
with  gold.  And  hence,  also,  the  determination  of  ai 
portion  of  the  southern  members  of  Congress  to  stop 
the  whole  machinery  of  the  government,  to  sacrifice  all 
the  great  interests  of  the  country,  and  assail  even  the 
Union  itself,  unless  slavery  shall  he  permitted  to  cross 
the  Rio  Grande  and  enter  the  vast  regions  of  the  west, 
as  it  heretofore,  in  its  aggressive  march,  crossed  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Sabine. 

Even  in  ]  846,  when  the  war  against  Mexico  was 
declared,  all  men  of  sagacity  foresaw  the  present  con- 
flict. Could  that  question  have  been  decided  on  its 
merits,  or  could  the  institutions  to  be  planted  upon  the 
territory  we  might  acquire  have  been  determined  by 
the  xuibiased  suflfrages  of  the  American  people,  no  war 
would  have  been  declared,  and  no  territory  acquired. 
But  the  great  political  leaders  of  the  south  expected  to 
make  up  both  for  their  numerical  weakness  and  for  the 
injustice  of  their  cause,  by  connecting  the  question  of 
slavery  extension  with  that  of  future  presidential  elec- 
tions and  with  the  strife  of  parties.  They  proniis^d 
themselves  that  they  could  draw  oyer  leading  northern 
men  to  their  support,  by  offering  them  the  Tantali^s  ciip; 
of  presidential  honors ;  and  then,  by  the  for^ce  of  party 
cohesion  and  discipline,  insuifs  the  support  of  the  vast' 
descending  scale  of  office  expectants.  Early  in  thd 
present  session  of  Congress,  it  was  distinctly  dei^lared 
from  a  high  southern  source,  that  the  south  must  do 
most  for  those  northern  men  who  would  do  m^ost  for 
them.  A  few  words  will  make  it  apparent  how  faith- 
fully this  plan  has  been  adhered  to,  and  how  successful 
it  may  becoine. 

No  northern  Democrat,  opposed  to  slavery  extension, 
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could  expect  the  support  of  the  southern  democracy. 
Hence,  General  Cass  stepped  promptly  forward,  and  de- 
clared, in  his  Nicholson  letter,  that  Congress  had  no 
power  to  exclude  slavery  from  the  territories.  This 
has  been  technically  called  his  "  bid,"  or  his  "  ^rst 
bid."  It  was  deemed  satisfactory  by  the  south ;  for, 
according  to  their  philosophy,  the  relation  of  master 
and  sl^ve  is  the  natural  or  normal  relation  of  mankind ; 
and  therefore,  where  no  prohibition  of  it  exists,  slavery 
flows  into  free  territory  as  water  runs  down  hill.  This 
avowal  of  General  Cass  was  rendered  more  signal  and 
vkluable  to  the  south,  because,  for  the  greater  part  of  his 
political  life,  he  had  taken  oaths,  held  offices,  and  ad- 
ministered laws,  in  undeniable  contradiction  to  the 
declaration  then  made.  The  ordinance  of  1787  was 
expressly  recognized  by  the  first  Congress  held  under  the 
constitution,  [see  ch.  8.]  It  was  modified  in  part,  and 
confirmed  as  to  the  rest;  and  in  holding  offices  under 
this,  General  Cass  had  laid  the  foundation  of  his  honors 
and  his  fortune.  His  declaration,  therefore,  against  all 
interdiction  of  slavery,  made  under  circumstances  so 
extraordinary  and  in  contradiction  to  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  past  life,  was  hailed  with  acclamation  by  the 
south,  and  he  was  unanimously  declared,  at  Baltimore, 
to  be  the  accepted  candidate  of  the  democracy,  for  the 
office  of  President.  The  common  notion  is,  that  a  man 
shows  bis  love  for  a  cause  by  the  amount  of  sacrifice 
he  will  make  for  it ;  and  as  consistency,  honor,  and 
truth,  are  the  most  precious  elements  in  character, 
he  showed  his  devotion  to  the  south  by  sacrificing 
them  all. 

To  the  honor  of  the  Whig  party  be  it  said,  there 
was  not  a  northern  man  to  be  found,  who,  to  gain  the 
support  of  the  south,  would  espouse  its  pro-slavery  ■ 
doctrines,  or  invent  any  new  reading  of  the  constitution 
to  give,  them  a  semblance  of  law.  Hence,  at  the  Phil- 
adelphia Convention,  no  northern  Whig  received  even 
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so  much  as  a  complimentary  vote.  The  judicial  emii- 
nence  of  Judge  McLeau,  the  military  eminence  of  Gen- 
eral Scott,  were  passed  contemptuously  by  5  and  Mr. 
Webster,  acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest  statesman  of 
the  age,  received  but  fourteen  votes  out  of  almost  three 
hundred;  and  twelve  of  these  were  from  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  Webster  had  spoken  more  eloquent  words 
for  liberty  than  any  other  iiving  man,  and  this  distin- 
guished neglect  was  doubtless  intended  to  teach  him 
the  lesson,  that  the  path  to  presidential  honors  did  not 
lie  through  an  advocacy  of  the  rights  of  man.  General 
Taylor  was  nominated  and  chosen.  He  was  under? 
stood  to  take  neutral  ground.  Discountenancing  the 
veto  power,  if  the  House  of  Representatives,  who 
^re  chosen  directly,  from  aiid  by  the  people,  and  the 
Senate,  who  are  chosen  by  the  states,  will  pass  a  ter- 
ritorial bill,  either  with  or  without  a  prohibition  of 
slavery,  he  will  approve  it.  This  is  the  common  opin^ 
ion,  and  i  have  no  doubt  of  its  correc  tness. 

Under  these  circumstances,  a  most  desperate  effort 
was  made  at  the  close  of  the  last  Congress  to  provide 
a  government  for  the  territories  with  no  prohibition  of 
slavery.  Had  General  Gass  been  elected,  no  such  effort 
would  have  been  necessary,  for  he  was  pledged  to  veto 
ft^;prohibition.  General  Taylor  was  supposed  ta  he 
pledged  to  an  opposite  course  j  and  hence  the  struggle. 
T^Jbe  facts  must  be  so  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  all, 
that  ,  they  hardly  need  to  be  recounted.  The  House 
performed  its  duty  to  the  country  and  to  freedom^  by 
gending  territorial  bills  to  the  Senate  containing  the 
prohibitory  clause.  The  Senate,  equalling  the  north- 
ern by  its  southern  votes,  and  far  outnumbering  the 
Whigs  by  its  Democrats,  left  those  bills  to  sleep  the 
sleep  of  death  upon  its  table.  But  during  the  closing 
hours  of  the  session,  it  foisted  a  provision  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  thq  territories  into  the  general  appropria- 
tion bill ;  and  held  out  the  menace  that  this  bill  shoiild 
21 
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Slot  pass  at  all,  uijloss  the  territorial  clause  should  pass 
With  it.  The  flagitioiisness  of  this  proceeding  it  ie 
difficult  to  comprehend  and  impossible  to  describe. 
The  rppropriation  bill  is  one  on  which  the  working, 
aiiti  eyfen  the  continuance  of  the  government,  depend. 
Without  it,  the  machinery  of  the  staf.e  must  cease  to 
move.  Contracts  by  tho  government  to  pay  money 
mu^t  te  violated.  Officers  cannot  obtain  their  salaries. 
Families  must  be  left  without  subsistence.  If  long 
cohtinued,  all  judges  would  resign,  and  courts  be  broken 
JUp  ;  and  when  justice  should  cease  to  be  administeredj 
violence,  robbery,  and  every  form  of  crime  wonld  run 
riot  through  the  land. 

Besides,  an  appropriation  bill  and  a  bill  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  territories  have  no  congruity  with  each 
other.  They  are  not  relevant.  Neither  is  germane  to 
the  other.  Every  one  knows  it  to  be  a  common  jiar- 
liamentary  rule  that  when  a  proposition  is  submitted 
which  is  isusceptibie  of  a  division,  any  one  member  has 
a  right  to  demand  it.  All  bills,  too,  for  raising  rev- 
enue, must,  by  the  constitution,  originate  in  the  House; 
and  the  House  has  as  much  right  to  interfere  to  prevent 
the  Senate  from  ratifying  a  treaty,  as  the  Senate  has  to 
obstruct  the  passage  of  a  revenue  bill  by  adding^  to  it 
extraneous  provisions.  It  was  this  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  to  incorporate  into  the  appropriation  bill 
a  provision  most  unrighteous  in  itself  and  most  odious 
to  the  free  sentiments  of  the  north,  which  led  to  the 
protracted  session  on  the  night  of  the  3d  of  March, 
1849.  The  course  of  the  pro-slavery  leadera,  on  that 
occasion,  resembled  that  of  a  madman  who  should 
seize  a  torch  and  stand  over  the  magazine  of  a  ship, 
and  prbclaim  that  he  would  send  men  and  vessel  to 
destruction,  unless  they  would  steer  for  his  port.  A 
portion  of  the  House  confederated  with  the  majority  of 
the  Senate  iri  this  unprincipled  machination  j  but  the 
larger  number  stood  undaunted,  and  after  perils,  suoh 
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as  so  precious  an  interest  never  before  encountered, 
the  pro-slavery  amendment  was  stricken  out,  and  it3 
champions  were  foiled.  Through  that  memorable 
night  the  friends  of  freedom  wrestled  like  Jacob  with 
the  angel  of  God,  and  though  the  session  did  not  close 
until  the  sun  of  a  Sabbath  morning  shone  fuU  into  ihc 
windows  of  the  capitol,  yet  a  holier  work  never  was 
done  on  that  holy  day. 

It  was  with  a  joy  such  as  no  words  can  ever  ex- 
press, that  I  saw  the  territories  rescued  from  the  clutch 
of  slavery  by  the  expiration  of  the  Thirtieth  Congress. 
I  felt  confident  that  when  the  Thirty-first  Congress 
should  assemble,  it  would  be  under  better  auspices,  and 
with  a  stronger  phalanx  on  the  side  of  freedom.  In 
regard  to  California,  those  hopes  have  been  fulfilled ; 
but  I  proceed  to  state  how  they  have  been  nearly 
extinguished  in  regard  to  the  residue  of  the  territory. 

Our  first  disaster  was  the  election  of  a  most  adroit> 
talented,  and  zealous  pro-slavery  speaker.  A  bett<Jr 
organ  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  purposes  the 
friends  of  slavery  could  not  have  found ;  nor  the 
friends  of  freedom  a  more  formidable  opponent.  Whilst 
the  pro-slavery  champions  of  the  south,  almost  without 
distinction  of  party,  exulted  over  this  triumph,  it  has 
been  the  Occasion  of  most  lamentable  criminations  and 
recriminations  at  the  north.  Southern  men  abandon 
all  distinctions  of  Whig  or  Deraocisat  for  the  cause  of 
slavery.  W ould  to  God  we  could  do  as  much  for  the 
cause  of  freedom. 

The  choice  of  a  pro-slavery  speaker  was  immediate- 
ly followed  by  the  appointment  of  most  ultra  pro- 
slavery  committees.  Some  Free-Soil  members,  it  is 
true,  were  placed  upon  these  committees;  but  in  this^ 
the  speaker  only  carried  out  more  fully  his  own  pur- 
poses and  those  of  his  party,  by  putting,  what  they 
considered  as  insane  men,  into  close  custody,  instead  of 
letting  them  run  at  large.   He  showed,  however,  either 
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a  vvaiit  of  courage  iu  himself,  or  of  confideace  in  his 
chosen  guards  ;  for,  on  the  District  of  Colunrtbia  com- 
mittee he  detailed  a  file^of  five,  on  the  judiciary  com- 
mittee a  filo  of  four,  and  on  the  territorial  committee  a 
file  of  six  strong  pro-slavery  men,  for  th  ^  safe  keeping 
of  one  Free-Sbiler. 

Within  an  hour  after  the  House  was  organized,  Mr. 
Root;  of  Ohio,  submitted  a  resolution,  instructing  the 
committee  on  territories  to  report  territorial  bills  pro- 
Iiibiting  slavery.  Many  true  friends  to  freedom  be- 
lieved this  movement  to  be  ill  timed  and  unfortunate ; 
and  though  the  House  then  refused,  by  a  handsome 
vote,  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table,  yet  when  ii 
came  up  for  consideration  again,  the  first  decision  was 
reversed  by  about  the  same  majority.  There  is  abun- 
dant proof  that  the  latter  vote  did  not  express  the  true 
sentiment  of  the  House.  Not  a  few  voted  against  the 
resolution  avowedly  because  of  its  paternity,  —  thus 
spiting  a  noble  son  on  account  of  its  obnoxious  father. 
Others  repented  of  their  votes  as  soon  as  they  came  to 
reflect  that  the  record  would  go  where  their  explana- 
tion could  not  accompany  it. 

But  unfortunately  it  was  too  late.  There  stands 
the  record,  to  survive  through  all  time  and  to  be  read 
of  all  men.  The  champions  of  slavery  seized  upon 
'  this  vote  as  a  propitious  omen.  They  derided  and 
Scouted  the  proviso  with  a  fierceness  unknown  before. 
They  shouted  their  thfeats  of  disunion  with  a  more 
defiant  tone,  should  any  attempt  at  what  they  called 
ite  resurrection,  be  miade.  A  speech  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  Clingman,  of  North  Carolina,  in  which  a  massacre- 
of  a  majority  of  the  House  was  distinctly  shadowed 
forth,  so  that  not  "  a  quorum  should  be  left  to  do  busi- 
ness." The  effect  of  that  vote  was  almost  as  bad  as 
thciigh  it  meant  what  it  said.  - 

At  a  later  day,  when  a  bill  for  the  admission  of  Cjili- 
fortiia  wa9  presented,  the  tactics  of  delay  were  resorted 
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to,  aad  midnight  found  us  calling  the  yeas  and  ng^ys, 
for  more  than  the  thirtieth  time,  on  questions  whose 
frivolousness  and  vexatiousness  cannot  be  indicated  by 
numbers. 

The  proceedings  in  the  Senate,  however,  are  those 
which  now  threaten  the  most  disastrous  consequences. 
Early  in  the  session,  in  order  to  bring  his  northern 
friends  up  to  the  doctrine  that  it  is  unconstitutional  to 
legislate  against  slavery  in  the  territories,  General  Cass 
riiade  a.  speech,  in  which  he  denies  that  Congress  has 
any  power,  under  any  circumstances,  to  pass  any  law 
respecting  their  inhabitants.  According  to  that  speech, 
the  United  States  stands  in  the  relation  of  a  foreign 
government  to  the  people  of  its  own  territories;  and 
if  they  set  up  a  king  or  establish  a;  religion,  we  cannot 
help  it ;  for  we  have  no  more  power  or  right  to  control 
them  than  we  have  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  or 
the  citizens  of  France.  It  has  been  said  that  the  doc- 
trine of  General  Cass  and  that  of  General  Taylor,  ou 
this  subject,  are  identical;  but  there  is  this  all-im- 
portant diflference  between  them: -^General  Taylor 
maintains  the  right  of  Congress  to  legislate  for  the  ter- 
ritories, and  will  doubtless  approve  any  bill  for  the 
prohibition  of  slavery  in  them;  but  General  Cass,  de- 
nying this  right  in  Congress,  would,  if  President,  veto 
such  a  bill.  He,  therefore,  would  leave  the  territories 
open  to  be  invaded  and  possessed  by  slavery  ;  and  in 
southern  law  and  practice  possession  is  more  than 
nine  points. 

Next  came  Mr.  Clay's  compromise  resolutions,  so 
called.  By  these,  California  was  to  be  admitted  as  a 
state;  the  territories  organized  without  any  restriction 
upon  slavery ;  the  south-western  boundary  of  Texas  to 
be  extended  to  the  Rio  Grande ;  a  part  of  her  ten  or 
twelve  million  debt  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States, 
on  condition  of  her  abandoning  her  claim  to  a  part  of 
New  Mexico  lying  east  of  the  Bio  Grande  j  the  aboU- 
■  21* 
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tion  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  inviolability  of  slavery  in  the  District  during  the 
good  pleasure  of  Maryland  and  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  District;  more  effectual  provision  for  the  restitution 
of  fugitive  slaves,  and  free  traffic  in  slaves  forever  be- 
tween the  states,  unless  forbidden  by  themselves. 

A  compromise  is  a  settlement  of  difficulties  by  mu- 
tual concessions.  Let  us  examine  the  mutuality  of  the 
concessions  which  Mr.  Clay's  resolutions  propose.  - 

In  the  first  place,  California  is  to  be  permitted  to 
remain  free  if  the  territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah  may 
be  opened  to  slavery.  But  California  is  free  already ; 
free  by  her  own  act ;  free  without  any  concession  of 
theirs,  and  without  any  grace  but  the  grace  of  God. 
It  is  mainly  occupied  by  a  northern  population,  who 
do  their  own  work  with  their  own  hands,  or  their  own 
brains.  Fifty  hardy  gold  diggers  from  the  north  will 
never  stand  all  day  knee  deep  in  water,  shovel  earth, 
rock  washers,  &c.,  under  a  broiling  sun,  and  see  a  man 
with  his  fifty  slaves  standing  under  the  shade  of  a  tree, 
or  having  an  umbrella  held  over  his  head,  with  whip 
in  hand,  and  without  wetting  his  dainty  glove,  or  soil- 
ing his  japanned  boot,  pocket  as  much  at  night  as  the 
whole  of  them  together.  Or,  rather,  they  will  never 
suiter  institutions  to  exist  which  tolerate  such  unright- 
eousness. California,  therefore,  is  free  ;  as  free  as 
Maissachusetts ;  and  Mr.  Clay  might  as  well  have  said 
in  terms,  that  whereas  Massachusetts  is  free,  therefore 
New  Mexico  a,nd  Utah  shall  be  slave,  or  run  the  hazard 
of  being  so. 

The  next  point  of  Mr.  Clay's  compromise  is,  that 
Texas  shall  extend  her  south-western  boundary  from 
or  near  the  Nueces  to  the  Rio^rande,  and  shall  receive, 
probably,  some  six  or  eight  millions  of  dollars  for 
withdrawing  her  claim  to  that  part  of  New  Mexico 
which  lies  east  of  the  last-named  river.  Now,  Texas 
has  tiQ  rightful  or  plausible  -^laim  to  a  foot  of  all  this 
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territory.  But  .s  ippotje  i«,  to  be  a  subject  of  doubt,  ancl 
therefore  of  coraproinioi?.  The  mutuality,  then,  con- 
sists ill  dividing  the  v/hcic  territory  claimed  by  Texas, 
and  then  giving  her  a  valid  title  to  one  portion  of  it, 
and  paying  her  for  all  the  rest.  Texas,  or,  — what  in  this 
connection  is  the  same  thing,  —slavery  surrenders  ab- 
solutely nothing,  gets  a  good  title  to  some  seventy 
thousand  square  miles  of  territory,  and  pay  for  as 
much  more! 

But  what  renders  it  almost  incredible  that  any  man 
could  soberly  submit  such  a  proposition  and  dare  to 
call  it  a  compromise,  is  this :  All  that  part  of  New 
Mexico  which  Texas  claims,  and  which  lies  between 
the  parallels  of  36°  30'  and  42°,  is,  by  the  resolutions  o*" 
annexation,  to  be  forever  free.  I  shall  consider  the 
constitutionality  of  these  resolutions  by  and  by ;  1  now 
treat  them  as  valid.  Now  the  compromise  proposes  to 
buy  this  territory,  so  secured  to  freedom,  and  annex  it 
to  New  Mexico,  which  is  J:o  be  left  open  to  slavery. 
We  are  to  peril  all  the  broad  region  between  36°  30' 
and  42°,  and  pay  Texas  some  six  or  eight  millions  of 
dollars  for  the  privilege  of  doing  so !  Mr.  Clay  is  not 
less  eminent  for  his  statesmanship  than  for  his  waggery. 
Were  he  to  succeed  in  playing  off  this  practical  joke  upon 
the  north,  and  were  it  not  for  the  horrible  consequences 
w^hich  it  would  involve,  a  roar  of  laughter,  like  a  fea 
dejoie,  would  run  down  the  course  of  the  ages.  As 
it  is,  the  laughter  will  be  "elsewhere." 

The  next  point  pertains  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  and  the  perpetuity  of  slavery,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  This  District  has  an  area  of  about  fifty 
square  miles ;  and  Mr.  Clay  proposes,  in  consideration 
of  transferring  its  slave  marts  to  Alexandria,  on  the 
Virginia  side,  or  to  some  convenient  place  in  Mont- 
gomery or  Prince  George's  county,  on  the  Maryland 
side,  to  divest  Congress  forever  of  its  right  of  "  exclu- 
sive legislation-'  over  it.    Should  this  plan  prevail,  the 
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perpetuity  of  slavery'  in  the  District  will  be  defended 
by  more  unassailable  and  impregnable  barriers  than 
any  other  institution  in  Christendon).  The  President 
has  a  veto  upon  Congress;  but  two  thirds  of  both 
Houses  may  still  pass  any  law,  notwithstanding  his 
dissent,  Mr.  Clay  proposes  to  give,  both  to  Maryland 
and  to  the  citizens  of  the  District,  a  veto  on  this  sub- 
ject ; — an  absolute  veto,  not  a  qualified  one,  like  that 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  but  one  that 
will  control,  not  majorities  merely,  but  an  absolute 
tmanimity  in  both  branches  of  Congress.  By  his  plan, 
therefore,  three  separate,  independent  powers  are  to 
have  a  veto  upon  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  And  not  only  so,  but  while  it  will 
require  their  joint  or  concurrent  action  to  abolish  the 
institution,  any  one  of  them  can  preserve  it.  The  laws 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians  had  no  such  guaranties  for 
iperpetuity  as  this. 

Mr.  Clay's  last  point  is  really  too  facetious.  So 
solemn  a  subject  does  not  permit  such  long-continued 
levity,  ho \vever:  it  may  be  masked  by  sobriety  of  coun- 
tenance. It  is,  that  Congress  shall  make  more  effectual 
provision  for  the  capture  and  delivery  of  fugitive 
slaves  ;  and,  as  an  equivalent  for  this,  it  shall  bind 
itself  never  to  interfere  with  the  inter-state  traffic  in 
slstve?^.  We  are  to  catch  the  slaves  of  the  South,  and,  as 
though  this  were  a  grateful  privilege  to  us,  we  are  to 
allow  them  free  commerce  in  slaves,  coastwise  or  inland. 
By  this  means,  slaves  can  be  transported  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  some  hundreds  of  miles  up  that 
river,  towards  New  Mexico,  instead  of  being  driven  in 
.coffles  across  the  country.  The  compromise  is,  that 
for  every  slave  we  catch,  we  are  to  facilitate  the  pas- 
sage of  a  hundred  into  New  Mexico. 

Such  is  the  mutuality  of  Mr.  Ciay's  compromises 
They  are  such  compromises  as  the  wolf  offers  to  the 
lamb,  or  the  vulnire  to  the  dove.    They  make  tlie 
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rightful  admission  of  California  into  the  Union,  with 
her  free  consStitution,  contingent  upon  opening  the  new 
territories  to  slavery ;  they  ratify  one  part  of  the  pred- 
atory claim  of  Texas,  and  propose  to  give  her  mil- 
lions, for  the  other  part;  they  give  an  unconditional 
veto  10  the  state  of  Maryland  and  to  the  citizens  oj[ 
the  District  of  Columbia,  over  a  unanimous  vote  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  even  when  approved  by  the 
President ;  in  connection  with  Mr.  Butler's  bill  and 
Mr.  Mason's  amendments,  they  expose  our  white  citi- 
zens lo  grievous  penalties  and  imprisonments  for  not 
doing  what  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  decided  we  are  not  bound  to  do,  in  relation  to 
fugitive  slaves,  and  they  offer  our  colored  citizens  to 
be  kidnapped  and  spirited  away  into  bondage;  and' 
they  foreclose,  in  favor  of  the  south,  the  disputed 
cjuestion  of  the  inter-state  commerce  in  slaves.  In 
one  particular  only  do  they  appear  to  concede  any 
thing  to  northern  rights,  or  northern  convictions,  or 
northern  feelings.  They  propose  to  transfer  the  Dis- 
,  trict  of  Columbia  slave  trade  across  an  ideal  line  into 
Virginia  or  into  Maryland,  so  that  the  slave  planter  or 
slave  trader,  when  he  comes  to  our  American  Congo 
to  replenish  his  stock  of  human  cattle,  shall  be  obliged 
to  go  Ji  mile  or  two,  to  the  slave  marts,  instead  of 
walking  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  I  deem  this  to 
be  no  concession.  If  it  is  honorable  to  produce  cora 
and  cotton,  it  is  honorable  to  buy  and  sell  them, — 
and  if  it  is  honorable  to  hold  beings  created  in.  God's 
image  in  slavery,  it  is  honorable  to  stand  between  the  ; 
producer  and  consumer,  and  to  make  merchandise  of . 
the  bodies  and  the  souls  of  men.  Let  this  Light  of  the 
Age  be  set  upon  a  hill,  that  all  nations  may  behold  it. 

I  will  refer  to  Mr.  Bell's  resolutions  no  further  than 
to  say,  that  they  propose  the  formation  of  three  slave 
states  out  of  what  is  now  claimed  by  Texas,  one  of 
which  is  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  forthwith  as 
an  offset  to  California. 
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Mr.  Buchanan  has  not  regarded  the  movements  of 
his  rival,  General  Cass,  with  indifference.  He  has 
spent  a  considerable  portion  of  the  winter  in  Wash- 
ington, and  it  is  understood  that  he  holds  out  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  line,  from  the  western  boundary  of 
Missouri  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  as  his  lure  to  the  south, 
for  their  favorable  regards  in  the  ensuing  presidential 
contest. 

In  a  chronological  order,  I  must  now  consider  some 
vitally  important  views,  which  have  been  submitted 
by  some  members  in  the  House,  and  by  Mr.  Webster 
and  others  in  the  Senate.  In  mentioning  the  name 
of  this  great  statesman,  and  in  avowing  that  I  am  one 
among  the  many  whom  his  recently  expressed  opin- 
ions have  failed  to  convince,  it  is  due  to  myself,  how- 
ever indiflferent  it  may  be  to  hira  or  to  his  friends,  that 
I  should  express  my  admiration  of  his  powers,  my 
gratitude  for  his  past  services,  and  the  diffidence  with 
■which  I  dissented,  at  first,  from  his  views.  But  I 
have  pondered  upon  them  long,  and  the  longer  I  have 
pondered  the  more  questionable  they  appear.  I  shall 
therefore  venture  upon  the  perilous  task  of  inquiring 
into  their  correctness ;  and  while  I  do  it  with  the  def- 
erence and  respect  which  belong  to  his  character,  I 
shall  do  it  also  with  that  fidelity  to  conscience  and  to 
judgment  that  belong  to  mine.  He  is  great,  but  truth 
is  greater  than  us  all. 

I  shall  confine  myself  mainly,  and  perhaps  wholly, 
to  Mr.  Webster's  views,  because  he  has  argued  the 
cause  of  the  south  with  vastly  more  ability  tlian  it  has 
been  argued  by  any  one  among  themselves.  If  his 
conclusions,  then,  be  not  tenable,  their  case  is  lost.* 

Mj*.  Webster  casts  away  the  "Proviso"  altogether. 

»  All  my  quotations  firomJ^r.  Webster  Ure  taken  from  the  edition 
of  his  speech  which  he  dedicated  to  the  "  People  of  Massachcbetts," 
•Siarch  18,  1850.  Among  the  nimierous  readings  which  have  ap- 

^^cd,  i  supjiose  this  to  Be  the  most  authentic. 

i  .•  >        •    '  ... 
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He  says,  "  If  a  resolution  or  «  law  were  now  before 
us  to  provide  a  territorial  government  for  Nero  Mexico, 
I  would  not  vote  to  put  any  prohibition  into  it  what' 
ever."  (p.  44i)  The  reason  given  is,  that  slavery  is 
already  excluded  from  " California  and  New  Mexico" 
"  by  the  law  of  nature,  of  physical  geography,  the  law 
of  the  formation  of  the  earth."  (p.  42.)  "California 
and  New  Mexico  are  Asiatic  in  their  formation  and 
scenery.  They  are  composed  of  vast  ridges  of  moun- 
tains of  enormous  height,  with  broken  ridges  and 
deep  valleys."  (p.  43.) 

Now,  this  is  drawing  moral  conclusions  from  phys- 
ical premises.  It  is  arguing  from  physics  to  meta- 
physics. It  is  determining  the  law  of  the  spirit  by- 
geographical  phenomena.  It  is  undertaking  to  settle 
by  mountains  and  rivers,  and  not  by  the  Ten  Com- 
raandments,  a  great  question  of  human  duty.  It 
abandons  the  second  commandment  of  Christ  and  all 
bills  of  rights  enacted  in  conformity  thereto,  and 
leaves  our  obligations  to  our  "neighbor  "  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  accidehts  of  earth  and  water  and  air. 
To  ascertain  whether  a  people  will  obey  the  Divine 
command,  and  do  to  others  as  they  would  be  done  by, 
it  looks  at  the  thermometer.  What  a  problem  wduld 
this  be  :  "  Required  the  height  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  at  which  the  oppressor  '  will  undo  the  heavy  bur- 
dens and  let  the  oppressed  go  free,  and  break  every 
yoke,'  ~  to  be  determined  barometrically."  Alas  ! 
this  cannot  be  done.  Slavery  depends,  not  upon  cli- 
mate, but  upon  conscience.  Wherever  the  wicked 
passions  of  the  human  heart  can  go,  there  slfjivery  can 
go.  Slavery  is  an  effect.  Avarice,  sloth;  pride,  and 
the  love  of  domination,  are  its  cause.  In  ascending 
mountain  sides,  at  what  altitude  do  men  leav<j  these 
passions  behind  them?  Different  vegetable  growths 
are  to  be  found  at  different  heights,  dependitig  also 
upon  the  zone.  This  I  can  understfmd.   There  is  the 
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jUtitiide  of  the  palm,  the  altitude  of  the  oak,  the  alti» 
tude  of  the  pine,  aiicj,,  far  above  them  all^  the  iine  of 
perpetual  ,  snow.  But,  in  regard  to  intiocencG  and 
guilt,  where  is  the  white  line?  How  high  up  cau  a 
slaveholder  go  and  not  lose  his  free  agency  ?  At  what 
elevation  will  the  whip  fall  from  the  hand  of  the  mas- 
ter, and  the  fetter  from  the  limbs  of  the  slave?  There 
is  no  such  point.  Freedom  and  slavery  on  the  one 
hand,  and  climate  and  geology  on  the  other,  are  in- 
commensurable quantities.  We  might  as  well  attempt 
to  determine  a  question  in  theology  by  the  cube  root, 
or  a  question  in  ethics  by  the  black  art.  Slavery, 
being  a  crime  founded  upon  human  passions,  can  go 
wherever  those  passions  are  unrestrained.  It  has  ex- 
isted in  Asia  from  the  earliest  ages,  notwithstanding 
its  "formation  and  scenery."  It  labors  and  groans  on 
the  flanks  of  the  Ural  mountains  now.  There  are 
:  to-day  forty-eight  millions  of  slaves  in  Russia,  not 
one  rood  of  which  comes  down  so  low  as  the  northern 
boundary  of  California  and  New  Mexico. 

Had  Mr.  Webster's  philosophy  been  correct,  then 
California  was  at  suijerfiuous  pains  when  she  incorpo- 
rated the  ordinance  of  1787  into  her  constitution, 
lustiead  of  saying  that  "  slavery  and  involuntary  servi- 
tude, (except  for  crime,)  shall  be  forever  prohibited," 
she  should  have  said,  "  Whereas,  by  a  law  of  nature, 
of  physical  geography,  the  law  of  the  formation  of  the 
earth,"  "  slavery  cannot  exist  in  California,"  therefore 
we  will  not  "  reaffirm  an  ordinance  of  nature,  nor  re- 
enact  the  will  of  God."  . 

Should  it  be  said  that  slavery  will  not  go  into  the 
flew  territories,  because  it  is  unprofitable;  I  ask.  Where 
is  it  profitable  ?  Where  is  ignorance  so  profitable  as 
knowledge  ?  Where  is  ungodliness  gain,  even  for  the 
things  of  this  life  ?  How  little  is  the  hand  worth  at 
one  end  of  an  arm,  if  there  is  not  a  brain  at  the  other ! 
JOo  aot  rMaryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  other 
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states,  furnish  witnesses  by  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  that  slavery  impoverishes  ?  Yet  with  what 
enthusiasm  tliey  cherish  ii !  Generaliy,  ignorance  is  a 
necessary  concomitant  of  slavery.  Of  white  persons, 
over  twenty  years  of  age,  unable  to  read  and  write, 
there  were,  according  to  the  last  census,  58,787  in 
Virginia,  66,609  in  North  Carolina,  68,513  in  Ten- 
nessee, and  so  forth.  I  have  a  letter  before  me,  re- 
ceived this  morning,  dated  in  Indiana,  in  which  the 
writer  says,  he  removed  from  North  Carolina  in  1802, 
when  he  was  fourteen  years  old,  and  at  that  time  he 
had  never  seen  a  ne^vspaper  in  his  life.  Can  there  be 
genius,  the  inventive  talent,  or  profitable  labor,  where 
igisorance  is  so  dense  ?  Can  the  oppression  that  tram- 
pies  out  voluntary  industry,  enterprise,  intelligence,  and 
the  desire  of  independence,  conduce  to  riches  ?  Yet  this 
is  done  wherever  slavery  exists,  and  is  part  and  parcel 
of  its  working.  Is  any  other  form  of  robbery  profitable  ? 
Yet  individuals  and  communities  have  practised  it  and 
lived  by  it,  and  we  may  as  well  rely  upon  a  "law  of 
physical  geography  "  to  arrest  the  one  as  the  other. 
It  is  not  poetry,  but  literal  truth,  that  the  breath  of  the 
slave  blasts  vegetation,  his  tears  poison  the  earth,  and 
his  groans  strike  it  with  sterility.  It  would  be  easy 
to  show  why  the  master  does  not  abandon  slavery, 
even  amid  the  desolation  with  which  it  has  surrounded 
him.  There  is  a  combination  of  poverty  and  pride, 
which  slavery  produces,  on  the  doctrine  of  natural 
appetence,  and  which,  therefore,  it  exactly  fits.  The 
helplessness  of  the  master  in  regard  to  all  personal 
wants  seems  to  necessitate  the  slavery  that  has  begot- 
ten it.  All  moral  and  religious  principles  are  lowered 
till  they  conform  to  the  daily  practice.  Custom  blinds 
conscience,  until,  without  any  attempt  to  emancipate 
ameliorate.;  their  victims,  men  can  preach  and  pmy 
and  hold  slaves,  as  Hamlet's  grave  digger  jests  aad 
sings  while  he  turns  up  skulls.  ^  ; 

'     22  „ 
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Bat  slavery  cannot  go  into  California  or  New  Mex- 
icf>,  because  their  staple  productions  are  not  "  tobacco, 
ccrn,  C'Otton,  orrice."  (p.  44.)  These  are  agricultural 
products.  But  is  slave  labor  confined  to  agriculture  ? 
Suppose  that  predial  slavery  will  not  became  com- 
mon in  the  new  territories.  Cannot  menial  ?  If 
slaves  cannot  do  field  work,  cannot  they  do  house 
work  ?  There  is  an  opening  for  a  hundred  thousand 
slaves  to-day  in  the  new  territories,  for  purposes  of 
domestic  labor.  And  beyond  this,  let  me  ask,  who 
possesses  any  such  geologic  vision  that,  at  a  distance 
of  a  thousand  miles,  he  can  penetrate  the  valleys  and 
gorges  of  New  Mexico,  and  say  that  gold  will  not  yet 
be  fbund  there  as  it  is  in  California,  —  not  in  sand  and 
gravel  only,  but  in  forty-eight-pounders  and  fifty-sixes  ? 
This  is  the  very  kind  of  labor  on  which  slaves,  in  all 
timcj  have  been  so  extensively  employed, — ^the  very 
labor  on  which  a  million  of  slaves  in  Hispaniola  lost 
their  lives,  within  a  few  years  after  its  discovery  by 
Columbus.  Gold  deposits  are  now  worked  within 
twenty-five  miles  of  Santa  Fe.  The  last  account 
which  I  have  seen,  of  a  company  of  emigrants  passing 
from  Santa  Pe  to  California  by  the  River  Gila,  an- 
nounces rich  discoveries  of  gold  upon  that  river.  A 
fellow-citizen  of  mine  has  just  returned  home,  who 
says  he  s»iw  a  slave  sold  at  the  mines  in  California,  in 
September  last.  As  yet,  the  distant  regions  of  the 
Gila  and  the  Colorado  cannot  be  worked,  because  of 
the  Apaches,  the  Utahs>  and  other  tribes  of  Indians. 
But  admit  slavery  there,  and  the  power  of  the  govern- 
inent  will  be  invoked  to  exterminate  these  Indians,  as 
it  was  before  to  exterminate  the  Cherokees  and  Semi- 
noles, —  not  to  drive  them  beyond  the  Mississippi,  but 
beyond  the  Siyx.  A  few  days  since  a  letter  was  pub- 
lished in  the  papers,  dated  on  boai'd  a  steamer  descend- 
ing the  Mississippi,  which  stated  that  a  considerable 
number  of  slaves  were  on  board,  bound  for  Califormft, 
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under  an  agreement  with  their  masters^t  that  they  should 
be  free  after  serving  two  years  at  the  mines.  We 
know,  too,  that  the  reason  assigned  for  incorporating  a 
provision  in  the  constitution  of  California,  authorizing 
its  legislature  to  pass  laws  for  the  exclusion  of  free 
blacks  from  the  state;  was,  that  slaves  would  be  brought 
there  under  this  very  form  of  agreement,  and  hy  and 
by  the  country  would  be  overspread  by  people  of 
color  who  had  bought  their  freedom.  The  sagacious 
men  who  framed  the  California  constitution  came  from 
all  parts  of  the  territory,  and,  being  collected  on  the 
spot,  having  surveyed  all  its  mountains,  having  breathed 
its  air  at  all  temperatures,  and  turned  up  its  golden 
soil,  —  these  men  had  never  discovered  any  "  law 
of  physical  geography whiclj  the  fell  spirit  of  slavery 
could  not  transgress.  Slaves  were  carried  into  Oregon, 
ten  degrees  of  latitude  higher  up.  Its  colonists  reen- 
acted  the  ordinance  of  1787  before  Congress  gave  them 
a  territorial  government.  In  the  territorial  govern- 
ment that  was  given  them,  the  prohibition  was  insert- 
ed ;  and  President  Polk  signed  the  bill,  with  an  ex- 
press protest,  that  he  ratified  this  exclusion  of  slavery 
only  because  the  country  lay  north  of  the  Missouri 
compromise  line  ;  but  declared  that,  had  it  embraced  the 
very  region  in  question,  he  would  have  vetoed  tbe  bill. 

General  Cass  never  took  the  ground  that  slavisry 
could  7iot  exist  in  the  new  territories  ;  and  no  inconsid- 
erablv  jart  of  the  opposition  made  to  him  in  Massachu- 
setts and  in  other  free  states,  was  placed  expressly  upon 
the  ground  that  he  would  not  prohibit  it.  Mr.  Web- 
steri  in  his  Marshfield  speech,  September  1,  1848,  op- 
po?5ed  the  election  of  General  Cuss,  because,  through 
his  recreancy  to  northern  principles,  slavery  would 
invade  the  territories.  This  was  expressed  with  his 
usual  clearness  and  force,  as  follows : 

"  He,  [General  Cass,]  will  surely  have  the  Senate ;  and  with 
the  patronage  of  the  government,  with  every  interest  that  he. 
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as  a  northern  man,  can  bring  to  bear,  cooperating  with  every 
ititerest  that  the  south  can  bring  to  bear,  we  cry  safety  before 
we  are  out  of  the  vvoods,  if  we  feel  that  there  is  no  danger  ai 
to  these  new  territories^ 

Yet  Mr.  Webster  now  says,  that  to  support  the 
"Proviso,"  would  "do  disgrace  to  his  own  under- 
standing." (p.  46.) 

During  the  same  campaign,  also,  the  Hon.  Rufus 
Choate,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  men  in  New  England, 
*  and  known  to  be  the  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Webster, 
delivered  a  speech  at  Salem,  in  which  the  following 
passage  occurs :  — 

"  It  is  the  passage  of  a  law  to  say  that  California  and  New 
Mexico  shall  remain  forever  frey.  That  is,  fellow-citizens, 
undoubtedly  an  object  of  great  and  transcendent  importance ; 
for  there  is  none  who  will  deny  that  we  should  go  up  to  the 
very  limits  of  the  constitution  itself,  and  with  the  wisdom  of 
the  wisest,  and  zeal  of  the  most  zeslous,  should  unite  to  ac- 
.  compIis;h  this  great  object,  and  to  defeat  the  always  detested, 
and  forever  to  be  detested  object  of  the  dark  ambition  of 
that  candidate  of  the  Baltimore  convention,  (General  Cass,) 
who  has  ventured  to  pledge  himself  in  advance  that  he  will 
veto  the  future  law  of  freedom  ;  and  may  God  avert  the  mad- 
ness of  all  those  who  hate  slavery  and  love  freedom,  that 
would  unite  in  putting  him  in  the  place  where  his  thrice 
accursed  pledge  may  be  redeemed  !.  ....  Is  there  a 
Whig  upon  this  floor  who  doubts  that  the  strength  of  the  Whig 
party  next  March  will  insure  freedom  to  California  and  New 
Mexico,  if  by  the  constitution  they  are  entitled  to  freedom  at 
all  I  Is  there  a  member  of  Congress  that  would  not  vote  for 
freedom  >  You  know  there  is  not  one.  Did  not  every  Whig 
member  of  Congress  from  the  free  states  vote  at  the  last  se.«3- 
sion  for  freedom  You  know  that  every  man  of  them  re- 
turned home  covered  with  the  thanks  of  his  constituents  for 
that  vote.  Is  there  a  single  Whig  constituency,  in  any  free 
state  in  this  country,  that  would  return  any  man  that  would 
not  vote  for  freedom?  Bo  you  believe  that  Daniel  Webster 
himself  could  be  returned  if  there  was  the  least-  doubt  upon 
the  question?  "  i 
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Mr.  Choate  then  adds:  "  Upon  this  question  alone, 
we  always  differ  from  those  Whigs  of  the  south;  and 
on  that  one,  we  propose  simply  to  vote  them  down.''' 
Mr.  Webster  now  says  iie  will  not  join  in  voting  them 
down. 

Under  such  circumstances,  is  it  frivolous  or  captious 
to  ask  for  something  more  than  a  dogmatic  assertion 
that  slavery  cannot  iriipregnate  these  new  regions,  and 
cause  them  to  breed  monsters  forever  ?  On  a  subject 
of  such  infinite  importan<?e  J.  cannot  be  satisfied  with  a 
dictum  ;  I  want  a  demonstration.  I  cannot  accept  the 
prophecy  without  inquiring  what  spirit  inspired  the 
prophet.  As  a  revelation  from  Heaven,  it  would  be  most 
delightful ;  but,  as  it  conflicts  with  all  human  experi- 
ence, it  requires  at  least  one  undoubted  miracle  to  at- 
test the  divinity  of  its  origin. 

According  to  the  last  census,  there  were  more  than 
eight  thousand  persons  of  African  blood  in  Massachu- 
setts. Abolish  the  moral  and  religious  convictions  of 
our.  people,  let  slavery  appear  to  be  in  their  sight  not 
only  lawful  and  creditable,  but  desirable  as  a  badge  of 
aristocratic  distinction,  and  as  a  "  political,  social,  moral, 
and  religious  blessing,"  and  what  obstacle  would  pre- 
vent these  eight  thousand  persons  from  being  turned 
into  slaves,  on  any  day,  by  the  easy,  cheap,  and  short- 
hand kidnapping  of  a  legislative  act  ?  Africans  can 
exist  here,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons, — -they  do  exist 
here.  A  state  of  slavery  would  not  stop  their  respira- 
tion, nor  cause  then  to  vanish  "  into  thin  air."  Think, 
for  a  inoment,  of  the  complaints  we  constantly  hear  in 
certain  circles,  of  the  difliculty  and  vexatiousness  of  com- 
manding donaestic  service.  If  no  moral  or  religious 
objection  existed  against 'holding  slaves,  would  not 
many  of  those  respectable  and  opulent  gentlemen  who 
signed  the  letter  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Webster,  and  hun- 
dreds of  others  indeed,  instead  of  applying  to  intelli- 
gehce  oflSces,  or  visiting  emigrant  ships  for  doifiies^ 
22* 
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tics,"  as  we  call  them,  go  at  once  to  the  auction  room 
and  buy  a  man  or  a  woman  with  as  little  hesitancy  or 
compunction  as  they  now  send  to  Brighton  for  beeves, 
or  go  to  Tattersall's  for  a  horse  ?  If  the  cold  of  the 
higher  latitudes  checks  the  flow  of  African  blood,  or 
benumbs  African  limbs,  the  slaveholder  knows  very 
well  that  a  trifling  extra  expense  for  whips  will  make 
up  for  the  diflereuce. 

Bat  suppose  a  doubt  could  ha  reasonably  entertained 
about  the  invasion  of  the  new  territories  by  slavery. 
Even  suppose  the  chances  to  preponderate  against  it. 
What  then  ?  Are  we  to  submit  a  question  of  human 
liberty  over  vast  regions  and  for  an  indefinite  extent  of 
time,  to  the  determination  of  chance  ?  With  all  my 
faculties  I  say.  No  I  Let  me  ask  any  man,  let  me  re- 
spectfully ask  Mr.  Webster  himself,  if  it  were  his  own 
father  and  mother,  and  brothers  and  sisters,  and  sons 
and  daughters,  who  were  in  peril  of  such  a  fate, 
whether  he  would  abandon  them  to  chance,  —  even  to 
a  favorable  chance.  Would  he  suffer  their  fate  to  be 
determined  by  dice  or  divination,  when  positive  pro- 
hibition was  in  his  pov/er?  And  by  what  rule  of 
Christian  morality,  or  even  of  enlightened  heathen 
morality,  can  we  deal  differently  with  the  kindred  , of 
others  from  what  we  would  with  our  own  ?  He  is  not 
a  Christian  whose  humanity  is  bounded  by  the  legal 
decrees  of  blood,  or  by  general  types  of  feature. 

But  Mr.  Webster  would  not  "  taunt "  the  south. 
Neither  would  I.  I  would  not  taunt  any  honorable  man, 
much  less  a  criminal.  Still,  when  themost  precious  in- 
terests of  humanity  are  in  peril,  I  would  not  be  timid,  i 
would  not  stop  too  long  to  cull  lovers'  phrases.  Standing 
under  the  eye  of  God,  in  the  forum  of  the  world  and 
before  the  august  tribunal  of  posterity,  when  the  liti- 
gants are  freedom  aiid  tyranny,  and  human  happiness 
and  human  misery  the  prize  they  contest,  it  should 
happen  to  the  sworn  advocate  of  liberty,  as  Q,iiihtiliari 
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says  it  did  to  Demosthenes,  "  not  to  speak  and  to 
plead,  but  to  thxmder  and  to  lighten."  Mr.  Webster 
would  not  taunt  the  south  ;  and  yet  I  say  the  south 
were  never  so  insulted  before  as  he  has  insulted  them. 
Common  scoffs,  jeers,  vilifications,  are  flattery  and 
sycophancy  compared  with  the  indignities  he  heaped 
upon  them.  Look  at  the  facts.  The  south  waged 
war  with  Mexico  from  one,  and  only  one,  motive ;  for 
onie,  and  only  one,  object,  —  the  extension  of  slavery. 
They  refused  peace  unless  it  surrendered  territory. 
That  territory  must  be  south  of  the  abhorred  line  of 
36°  30'.  The  same  President  who  abandoned  the 
brdad  belt  of  country  on  our  northern  frontier,  from 
49°  .  to  64°  40',  to  which  we  had,  in  his  own  words, 
*' an  unquestionable  title,"  would  allow  no  prohibition 
of  slavery  te  be  imposed  upon  the  territory  which 
Mexico  ceded,  tJiough  she  would  bury  it  a  foot  deep 
in  gold.  The  Proviso  had  been  resisted  in  all  forms, 
from  the  beginning.  Southern  Whigs  voted  against 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  foreseeing  the  striiggle 
that  was  to  follow.  Desperate  efforts  had  been  made, 
at  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  to  smuggle 
ih  an  unrestricted  territorial  government^  against  all 
parliamentary  rule  and  all  constitutional  implication. 
The  whole  south,  as  one  man,  claimed  it  as  a  "  de- 
scribable,  weighable,  estimable,  tangible,"  and  most 
valuable  "  right "  to  carry  slaves  there.  Calhoun ,  Ber- 
rien, Badger,  Mason,  Davis,  —  the  whole  southern 
phalanx,  Whig  and  Democrat,  pleaded  for  it,  argued  for 
it,  and  most  of  them  declared  themselves  ready  to  fight 
for  it ;  and  yet  Mr.  Webster  rises  in  his  place,  and  tells 
them  they  are  all  moonstruck,  hallucinated,  fatiious ; 
because  "  an  ordinance  of  nature  and  the  will  of  God  " 
bad  settled  this  question  against  them  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world.  Mr.  Calhoun  said,  immediately 
after  this  speech^  "  Give  us  free  scope  and  time  enough, 
apd  we  will  take  car6  of  the  rest." 
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Mr.  Mason  said,  — 

"  We  have  heard  here  from  various  quarters,  and  from 
high  quarters,  and  repeated  on  all  hands,  —  repeated  here 
again  to-day  by  the  honorable  senator  from  Illinois,  [Mr. 
Shields,]  that  there  is  a  law  of  nature  which  excludes  the 
southern  people  from  every  portion  of  the  state  of  California. 
I  know  of  no  such  law  of  nature,  —  none  whatever ;  but  I 
do  know  the  contrary,  that  if  California  had  been  organized 
with  a  territorial  form  of  government  only,  and  for  which,  at 
the  last  two  sessions  of  Congress,  she  has  obtained  the  entire 
southern  vote,  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  would  have 
gone  there  freely,  and  have  taken  their  slaves  there  in  great 
numbers.  They  would  have  done  so,  because  the  value  of  the 
labor  of  that  class  would  have  been  augmented  to  them  many 
hundred  fold.  Why,  in  the  debates  which  took  place  in  the 
convention  in  California  which  formed  the  constitution,  and 
which  any  senator  can  now  read  for  himself,  after  the  pro- 
vision excluding  slavery  was  agreed  upon,  it  was  proposed  to 
prohibit  the  African  race  altogether,  free  as  well  as  bond.  A 
debate  arose  upon  it,  and  the  ground  was  distinctly  taken,  as 
shown  in  those  debates,  that  if  the  entire  African  race  was 
not  excluded,  their  labor  would  be  found  so  valuable  that  the 
owners  of  slaves  would  bring  them  .there,  even  though  slavery 
were  prohibited,  under  a  contract  to  manumit  them  in  two  or 
three  years.  And  it  required  very  little  reasoning,  on  the 
part  of  those  opposed  to  this  class  of  population,  to  show  that 
the  productiveness  of  their  labor  would  be  such  as  to  cause 
that  result.  An  estimate  was  gone  into  with  reference  to  the 
value  of  the  labor  of  this  class  of  people,  showing  that  it 
would  be  increased  to  such  an  extent  in  the  mines  of  Cali- 
fornia, that  they  could  not  be  kept  out.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  labor  of  a  slave  in  any  one  of  the  states  from  which  they 
would  be  taken,  was  not  worth  more  than  one  hundred  or  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year,  and  that  in  California  it 
would  be  worth  from  four  to  six  thousand  dollars.  They 
would  work  themselves  free  in  one  or  two  years,  and  thus  the 
country  would  be  filled  by  a  class  of  free  blacks,  and  their 
formev  owners  have  an  excellent  bargain  in  taking  them 
there." 

Yet  Mr.  Webster  stands  up  before  all  this  array,  and 
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says,  "Gentlemen,  you  are  beskie  yourselves.  You 
have  eaten  '  of  the  insane  root.'  You  would  look 
ittore  in  character  should  you  put  on  the  'cap  and 
bells.'  In  sober  sense,  in  seeing  his  object  clearly  and 
in  pursuing  it  directly,  Don  Q,uixote  was  Doctor 
Franklin,  compared  with  you.  The  dog  in  the  fable, 
who  dropped  his  meat  to  snap  at  his  shadow,  is  no  al- 
legory in  your  case.  I  see  two  classes  around  me,  — 
wise  men  and  fools ;  you  do  not  belong  to  the  former. 
The  chancellor,  who  keeps  the  king's  idiots,  should 
have  custody  of  you."  Such  is  a  faithful  abstract  of 
what  Mr;  Webster  said  to  southern  senators,  and, 
through  them,  to  all  the  south. 

Here  certainly  was  a  reflection  upon  the  understand- 
ing and  intelligence  of  the  south,  such  as  never  was 
cast  upon  them  before.  But  the  balm  went  with  the 
sting.  They  bore  the  affront  to  their  judgraetits,  be- 
cause it  was  so  grateful  to  their  politics  and  pockets. 
I  think  it  no  injustice  to  those  senators  to  say,  that  they 
would  have  riearly  torn  Mr.  Webster  in  pieces  for  such 
a  collective  insult,  had  it  not  promised  to  add,  what 
Mr.  Mason  called  "  many  hundred  fold,"  to  their  indi- 
ji^idiial  property,  and  to  secure  and  perpetuate  their  po- 
litical ascendency. 

To  help  our  conceptions  in  regard  to  Mr.  Webster's 
course  on  this  subject,  let  us  imagine  a  parallel  case,  — - 
or,  rather,  an  approximate  one,  for  there  can  be  no  pai- 
allel.  vSupppse  a  contest  between  the  north  and  the 
south,  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  to  have  been  raging 
for  years.  The  sober  blood  of  the  north  is  heated  to 
the  f$ ver  point.  The  newspapers  treat  of  nothing  elsie, 
Public  meetings  and  private  conversations  discuss  no 
other,  theme.  Hundreds  of  delegates  wait  upon  Con- 
gress to  add,  if  it  be  but  a  feajher'is  weight,  to  the 
fickle  which  holds  their  interests.  Petitions  flow  in, 
in  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands.  It  is  annouEced 
that^r.  Qalhoun  will  pour  out  his  great  mind  on  the 
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subject.  Expectation  is  on  tiptoe.  All  eyes,  from  all 
sides  of  the  country,  are  turned  towards  Washington, 
as  the  Moslem's  to  Mecca.  The  senate  chamber  is 
packed,  and  the  illustrious  senator  rises.  After  an  his- 
toric sketch  of  existing  difficulties,  after  reading  from 
the  speeches  which  he  made  in  1832  and  in  1846,  he 
proceeds  to  say  that  he  withdraws  all  opposition  to  a 
tariff,  — to  any  tariff !  He  will  not  offend  the  delicate 
nerves  of  northern  manufacturers  by  further  hostility.. 
Were  a  bill  then  before  him,  he  would  not  oppose  it. 
"  Take  the  schedules,"  says  he,  scornfully,  to  northern 
senators,  "  and  fill  up  the  blanks  from  A  to  Z  with 
what  per  centages  you  please.  For  ad  valorem  rates, 
put  in  minimums  and  maximums  at  your  pleasure.  I 
will  '  taunt '  you  no  longer.  I  am  for  peace  and  the 
glorious  Union.  I  have  discovered  an  irrepealable  and 
irreversible  law  of  nature,  which  overrules  all  the  de- 
vices of  nien.  You  cannot  make  one  yard  of  woollens 
or  cottons  in  New  England.  There,  water  has  no 
gravity,  steam  has  no  force,  and  wheels  will  not  re- 
volve. In  Vermont  and  New  York,  wool  will  not 
grow  on  sheep's  backs.  I  have  penetrated  the  geiology 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  through  all  its  stratifications 
there  is  hot  a  thimble  full  of  coal,  nor  an  ounce  of  iron 
ore  ;  and,  if  there  were,  combustion  would  not  help  to 
forge  it ;  for  oxygen  and  carbon  are  divorced.  As 
Massachusetts  contributed  one  third  of  the  men  and 
one  third  of  the  money  to  carry  on  the  revolutionary 
war,  I  am  willing  to  compensate  her  for  her  lost  blood 
and  treasure  to  the  amount  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars,  with  which  she  may  fertilize  the  barrenness 
of  her  genius,  and  indulge  her  insane  love  for  churches 
and  schools."  Had  the  great  southern  senator  spoken 
thus,  I  think  that  even  idolatrous,  man-worshipping 
South  Carolina,  —  a  state  which  Mr.  Calhoun  has 
ruled  and  moved  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  as  a 
puppet  showman  plays  Punch  and  Judy,— ^  would 
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have  sent  forth,  through  all  her  organs,  a  voice  of  unan- 
imous dis?ent. 

As  much  Bs  iVeedom  is  higher  than  tariff,  so  much 
stronger  than  their  dissent  should  be  ours. 

Mr.  Webster's  averment  that  he  would  not  "  reaffirm 
an  ordinance  of  nature,  nor  reenact  the  will  of  God," 
(p.  44,)  has  been  commented  on  more  pungently  than  I 
am  able  or  willing  to  do.  It  has  been  well  said  that  all 
law  and  all  volition  must  be  in  harmony  with  the  will 
of  the  Good  Spirit,  or  with  that  of  the  evil  one ;  and 
if  we  will  not  reenact  the  will  of  the  former,  then, 
either  all  legislation  ceases,  or  we  must  register  the  de- 
crees of  the  latter.  But  one  important  and  pertinent 
consideration  belongs  to  this  subject,  which  I  have  no- 
where seen  developed.  It  is  this:  Endless  doubts  and 
contradictions  exist  among  men,  as  to  what  is  the  will 
of  God;  and  on  no  subject  is  there  a  wider  diversity 
of  opinion-  than  on  this  very  subject  of  slavery. 
Whose  law  was  reenacted  by  the  ordinance  of  1787  ? 
whose,  when  the  African  slave  tmde  was  prohibited  ? 
whose,  when  it  was  declared  piracy  ?  True,  it  is  use- 
less to  put  upon  our  statute  books  an  astronomical  la\v, 
regulating  sunrise,  or  high  tides ;  but  that  is  physical 
and  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  man,  while  slavery  be- 
longs to  morals,  and  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  man. 
Cease  to  transcribe  upon  the  statute  book  what  our 
wisest  and  best  men  believe  to  be  the  will  of  God  in 
regard  to  cur  worldly  affairs,  and  the  passions  which 
We  think  appropriate  to  devils  will  soon  take  possession 
of  society.  In  regard  to  slavery,  piracy,  and  so  forth, 
there  are  multitudes  of  men  whose  fear  of  the  penal 
sanctions  of  another  life  is  very  much  aided  by  a  little 
salutary  fine  and  imprisonment  in  this.  Look  at  that 
noble  array  of  principles  which  is  contained  in  the 
Declaration  of  Rights  in  the  constitution  of  Massachu- 
setts. Is  it  not  a  most  grand  and  beautiful  exposition 
of  "  the  will  of  God^"  —  a  trauscf ipt,  as  it  were,  firom 
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the  Book  of  Life  ?  So  of  the  amendments  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.  Yet  our  fathers 
thought  it  no  tampering  with  holy  things  to  enact 
them  ;  and,  in  times  of  struggle  and  peril,  they  have 
been  to  many  a  tempted  man  as  an  anchor  to  the  soul, 
sure  and  steadfast. 

1  approach  Mr.  Webster's  treatment  of  the  Texas 
question  with  no  ordinary  anxiety.  Having  been  ac- 
customed from  my  very  boyhood  to  regard  him  as  the 
almost  infallible  expounder  of  constitutional  law,  it  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  struggle,  the  revulsion  of 
mind,  with  which  I  have  passed  from  an  instructed 
and  joyous  acquiescence  in  his  former  opinions  to  un- 
hesitating dissent  from  his  present  ones. 

1  must  premise  that  I  cannot  see  auy  necessary  or 
beneficial  connection  between  the  subject  of  new 
Texan  states  and  the  admission  of  California  and  the 
government  of  the  territories.  The  former  refers  to 
some  indefinite  future,  when,  from  its  fruitful  wonab 
of  slavery,  Texas  shall  seek  to  cast  forth  an  untimely 
birth.  In  this  excited  state  of  the  country,  at  this 
critical  juncture  of  our  affairs,  when  there  is  sober  talk 
of  massacring  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  their  own  floor,  and  a  senator,  instead  of 
merely  threatening  to  hang  a  brother  senator  on  the 
highest  tree,  provided  he  could  catch  him  in  his  own 
state,  now  draws  a  revolver  of  six  barrels  on  another 
brother  senator,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  in  mid^ses- 
sion  J  at  such  a  time,  I  say,  when,  however  few  Abels 
there  may  be  at  work  in  the  political  field,  there  are 
Cains  more  than  enough,  would  it  not  have  been  well 
to  have  acted  upon  the  precept,  "  SuflSlcient  unto  the 
day  is  the  evil  thereof "  ? 

As  the  basis  of  his  argument,  Mr.  Webster  quotes 
the  following  resolution  for  the  admission  of  Texas, 
passed  March  1,  1845 :  — 

"  New  states  of  convenient  size,  not  exceeding  four  in 
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number,  in  addition  to  said  State  of  Texas,  and  having  suffi- 
cient population,  may  hereafter,  by  the  consent  of  the  said 
state,  be  formed  out  of  the  territory  thereof,  which  shall  be 
entitled  to  admission  under  the  provisions  of  the  federal  con- 
stitution. And  such  states  as  may  be  formed  out  of  that  por- 
tion of  said  territory  lying  south  of  36°  30'  north  latitude, 
commonly  known  as  the  Missouri  compromise  line,  shall  be 
admitted  into  the  Union  whh  or  without  slavery,  as  the  people 
of  each  state  asking  admission  may  desire ;  and  in  such  state 
or  states  as  shall  be  formed  out  of  said  territory  north  of  said 
Missouri  compromise  line,  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude^ 
(except  for  crime,)  shall  be  prohibited." 

Note  here,  first,  that  only  "/oitr  "  states  are  to  be 
admitted  in  "  addition  to  said  state  of  Texas ; "  and 
second,  that  "such  state  or  states,"  (in  the  plural,)  as 
shall  be  formed  from  territory  north  of  36°  30',  shall 
be  free.  If  two,  or  only  one  free  state  is  to  exist  on 
the  north  side  of  the  line,  then  how  many  will  be  left 
for  the  south  side  ?  I  should  expose  myself  to  ridicule 
were  I  to  set  it  down  arithmetically, /oi^r  minus  one, 
equal  to  three.  Yet  Mr.  Webster  says,  "  The  guaranty 
is,  that  new  states  shall  be  made  out  of  it,  [the  Texs^n 
territory,]  and  that  such  states  as  are  formed  but  of 
that  portion  of  Texas  lying  south  of  36°  30',  may 
come  in  as  slave  states,  to  the  number  of  four,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  state  then  in  existence,  and  admitted  at 
that  time  by  these  resolutions."  (p.  29.) 

Here  Mr.  Webster  gives  outright  to  the  south  and  to 
slavery,  one  more  state  than  was  contracted  for,  —  as- 
suming tlie  contract  to  be  valid.  He  makes  a  donationj 
a  gratiiity,  of  an  entire  slave  state,  larger  than  many 
a  European  principality.  He  transfers  a  whole  stata, 
with  all  its  beating  hearts,  present  and  fnture ;  with  afil 
its  infinite  susceptibilities  of  weal  and  woe,  from  the 
iside  of  freedom  to  that  of  slavery,  in  the  leger  book 
of  hiimanity.  What  a  bridal  gift  for  the  harlot  of 
bondage ! 

Was  not  the  bargain  hard  enough,  according  to  its 
23 
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terms?  Must  wo  fulfil  it,  and  go  beyond  it?  Is  a 
slave  state,  which  dooms  oar  brothieu  of  the  human 
race,  perhaps  interminably,  to  the  vassal's  fate,  so  insig- 
nificant a  trifle,  that  it  may  be  tlung  in,  as  small  change 
on  the  settlement  of  an  account  ?  Has  the  south  been 
80  generous  a  copartner  as  to  deserve  this  distinguished 
token  of  our  gratitude  ? 

Why,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  could  he  not  have 
claimed  all  the  four  states,  "  in  addition  to  said  state 
of  Texas,"  as  free  states  ?  The  resolutions  divide  the 
territory  into  two  parts,  one  north  and  one  south  of 
the  line  of  36°  30'.  Could  not  Mr.  Webster  have 
claimed  the  four  states  for  freedom,  with  as  sound  logic 
and  with  far  better  humanity  than  he  surrendered  them 
all  to  slavery  ?  When  Texas  and  the  south  have  got 
their  slave  states  "  to  the  number  of  four  "  into  the 
Union,  whence  are  we  to  obtain  our  one  or  more  free 
states?  The  contract  will  have  been  executed,  and 
the  consent  of  Texas  for  another  state  will  be  with- 
held. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  Mr.  Webster  affinns  the 
right  of  slavery  to  four  more  states,  in  the  following 
words :  "  1  know  no  form  of  legislation  which  can 
strengthen  this.  I  know  no  mode  of  recognition  that 
can  add  a  tittle  of  weight  to  it."  Catching  the  tone 
of  his  asseveration,  I  respond  that  I  know  no  form  of 
statement,  nor  process  of  reasoning,  which  can  make 
it  more  clear,  that  this  is  an  absolute  and  wanton  sur- 
render of  the  rights  of  the  north  and  t!ic  rights  of 
hamanity. 

But  I  hold  the  Texan  resolutions  to  have  been  ut- 
teyiy  void;  and  proceed  to  give  the  reasons  for  my 
opinion. 

I  begin  by  quoting  Mr.  Webster  against  himself  In 
an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  em.anating 
from  the  Massachusetts  Anti-Texas  state  convention, 
held  January  29lh,  1845,  the  subjoined  passage,  which  is 
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understood,  or  lathor,  £  may  Hivy,  is  now  well  ktiowa, 
to  have  boon  dictated  by  Mr.  Wel)yter  Ijimfioil',  tway  bo 
found  :  — 

"  But  wo  c!(i9ir€  not  to  l)c  unHiuiderstood.  According  to 
our  convictions,  tluin;  is  no  jjovvcr  in  any  branch  of  the  gov- 
crnnjont,  or  all  its  branches,  to  annox  foreign  territory  to  this 
Union,  Wo  have  uuulo  tho  forogoitjg  remarks  only  to  show, 
that,  if  any  fair  constructioi;  could  show  such  a  power  to  ex- 
ist any  wliere,  or  to  be  exorcised  in  any  form,  yet  the  manner 
of  its  exercise  now  proposed  is  destitute  of  all  decent  semblance 
of  constitutional  propriety.'''' 

Thus  cancelling  tJie  authority  of  Mr.  Webster  in 
1850  by  the  antliority  of  Mr.  Webster  in  1.845,  i  pro- 
ceed with  the  argument. 

Though  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  in  pursuance 
of  a  void  stipulation,  yet  it  is  a  clear  principle  of  law, 
that  when  a  contract  void  between  the  parties,  has 
been  executed  by  them,  it  cannot  then  be  annulled.  If 
executed,  it  becomes  valid,  not  by  virtue  of  the  con- 
tract but  by  virtue  of  the  execution.  I  bow  to  this 
legal  principle,  and  would  fulfil  it.  But  any  indepen- 
dent stipulation  which  remains  unexecuted,  remains 
invalid.  Such  is  that  part  of  the  annexation  resolu- 
tions which  provides  for  the  admission  of  a  brood  of 
Texan  states.  The  resolutions  themselves  say,  in  ex- 
press terms,  that  the  new  states  are  to  be  admitted 
"  under  the  provisions  of  the  federal  constitution ; " 
and  the  federal  constitution  says,  "  New  states  may  be 
admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this  Union."  By  what 
Congress  ?  Plainly,  by  the  Congress  in  session  at  the 
time  when  application  for  admission  is  made ;  and  by 
no  other.  The  fourth  Texan  state  may  not  be  ready 
for  admission  for  fifty  years  to  come  ;  and  could  the 
Congress  of  1845  bind  the  Congress  of  1900?  The 
Congress  of  1900,  and  all  future  Congresses,  will  de- 
rive their  authority  from  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  from  any  preceding  Congress.    Put  the 
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case  ill  a  no^aXive;  form.  Gonld  the  OoAigress  ''>f  ISAtf 
bind  al!  fulare  Congi-esses  jjo^  to  admit  new  states,  and 
thus,  pro  tanlu,  amiiil  the  cc-',}^iliuiriorx  ?  FoGiiivo  ox 
ijegative,  the  result  is  the  same.  No  previous  Gon- 
gresSj  on  such  a  subject,  can  enlarge  or  limit,  the  po  wer 
of  0.  suhseqiieiif;  QiiCo  Whenever,  therefore,  the  ques- 
tion of  a  new  Texan  state  comes  up  for  consider- 
ation, the  Congress  then  in  being  must  decide  it  on  itrj 
owsA  merits,  ■usUruKimelled  by  any  thing  their  predeces- 
sors have  done  ;  imd,  especially,  free  from  a  law  which, 
while  similar  ia  spirit,  is  a  thousand  times  more  odious 
iu  principle  than  statutes  of  mortmain. 

Admitting  that  a  fqtnre  Congress,  on  such  a  subject, 
might  be  bound  by  a  treaty,  1  answer  that  there  was 
no  treaty  ;  v;hile  the  fact  that  a  treaty  clause  was 
iatrodi'  red  into  the  resolutions,  in  the  Senate,  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  certain  votes  that  would  never  other- 
wise have  been  given  in  their  favor,  and  under  an  ex- 
press pledge  iVom  the  Executive  that  the  method  by 
treaty  should  be  adopted,  which  pledge  was  forthwith 
iniquiteusly  brokeu  by  the  President,  leaves  no  element 
of  baseness  and  fraud  by  which  this  proceeding  was 
Hot  contaminated.  In  the  name  of  the  constitution, 
tfieOj  an.d  of  justice,  let  every  honest  man  denounce 
those  tesolutions  as  void  alike  in  the  forum  of  law  and 
in  the  forum  of  conscience;  and,  , admitting  .Texaa 
herself  to  be  ip  the  Union,  yet,  when  application  is 
made  for  any  new  state  from  that  territory,  let,  the 
qwe^tiors  be  decided  upon  the  merits  it  may  ,  then 
possess. 

And  was  not  Mr.  "Webster  of  She  same  opinion,  when,: 
in  Faneuil  Hall,  in  November,  1845,  after  the  resolu- 
tions of  annexation  had  passed,  he  made  the  following 
emphatic,  but  unprophetic,  declaration :  — 

"  It  is  thought,  it  is  an  idea  I  do  not  say  how.  well  foundcsd, 
that  (here  may  yet  be  a  hope  for  veslsiance  to  the;  consumma" 
tion  of  the       of  annexation.   I  can  only  say  foi*  one,  that 


if'  if:  should  fail  Iff  ',ny  hi  f:s  hnw:  a  '^loLe  on.  ssfci''  a  q',\ri;lhvi, 
AND  I  'voTr,  FOii  THE  A'.o?:asf?iori  fii'm  tkis  ITwioh  oi'  /V^iY 
STAvis  wnn  a  constitutiovj  v/yncvt  yvxmuincs  kven  tx;-; 

LuGl.St,AT"aKE    FROM    EVEli   SETTUSIG    THE   BONV»KEN    V'a'iK,  I 

SHALL'  NEVER  SHOW  MY  HEAD  AGAIN,  DEPSKD 
UPON  IT,  m  FANEUiL  HALL," 

There^  is  another  objection  to  any  futnte  claim  nf 
^.re?ia3  to  be  divided  into  stateSj  .-.rhich  gro^j^a  out  of 
her  owa  neglect  to  fulfil  the  terms  and  npmi  of  tfio 
agreemejjt.  In  t.^'^  territory  i!>ovtb.  of  the  Missoori 
cornp»'C>J-ai3e  iine,  slavery  or  xnvtkmtary  serviinde;  (ex- 
cept for  crime,)  shall  be  prohibited.''  So  reads  -the 
bond.  But  if  Tes:as  sniFer  slavery  to  be  esfended 
over  f.hat  part  of  her  territor^/j,  then,  v/hen  it  i)Ocom'3s 
pophious  snongh  for  admission,  and  is  o^je'soread  wkli 
sla.Yeiy5  a  new  state  n^ay  present  a  frei^  coar^titafirra,  be 
adoiitied  by  Congress,  and.  before  the  s5a¥«s  hiwa  timt- 
to  escape,  or  to  carry  the  quesiiovj  of  ffccdoin  hefcre  the 
judicial  tribunals,  presto !  this  free  constitution  vvill 
be  changed  into  a  slave  constitiuion,  under  the  alleged 
right  of  .1  state  to  decide  upon  its  owo  domestic  insti- 
tutions ;  and  thus  the  word  of  promise,  which  was 
kept  to  the  eair,  will  be  broken  to  the  hope,  if  Texas 
meant  to  abide  by  the  resolutions  of  annexation,  and 
to  claim  any  thing  under  them,  it  was  her  cleai,  and  im- 
perative duty  forthwith  to  psss  a  law,  securing  freedom 
to  every  inhabitant  north  of  the  compromise  line.  lis 
this  way  only  can  the  resohit ions  be  executed  in  their 
true  spirit.  That  territory  is  now  in  the  condition 
of  an  «2gg.  It  is  undergoing  incubatioti.  From  it  a 
state  is  hereafter  to  be  batched  ;  but  before  promisio^ 
to  accept  the  chick,  it  would  be  agreeable  to  kiiov/ 
whether  a  viper  had  impregnated  the  egg. 

There  is  a  still  further  objection,  of  whose  souad- 
ness  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  should  I  be  in  error  in  re- 
gard to  it,  the  mistake  will  not  invalidate  any  other 
argument.  .The  parties  to  that  agreement  stipulated 
23* 
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on  the  ground  of  nratnaliiiy,  v/iilioiiii;  cvhieh.  all  com- 
tracts  are,  void.  Sonne  stales  were  to  Ijc  admitted  to 
otrcngthcn  the  hands  of  slaveiy,  and  some  of  frGedom. 
A  HkiQ  of  demarcation  vvas  drawn.  Now,  on  inves- 
tigation, i  believe  it  will  most  conclusively  appear  that 
there  is  not  an  inch  of  Texan  territory  north  of  the 
stipulated  line.  It  all  belongs  to  New  Mexico,  as  much 
as  Nantucket  or  Berkshire  belongs  to  Massachusetts. 
It  was  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  contracting  parties; 
if,  on  the  part  of  Texas,  i"  was  not  something  worse 
that!  a  mistake.  The  mutuality,  thenj  fails.  The 
corAtract  is  nudum  'pactum.  Texas  can  give  nothing 
for  what  she  was  to  receive;  and  is,  therefore,  entitled 
to  receive  nothing  but  what  she  has  got. 

in  regard  to  "  the  business  of  seeing  that  fugitives 
are  delivered  up,"  Mr.  Webster  says,  "My  friend  at 
the  head  of  the  judiciary  committee,  [Mr.  Butler, 
of  South  Oarolina,]  has  a  bill  on  the  subject  now  before 
the  Senate,  with  some  amendments  to  it,  which  I  pro- 
pose to  support,  with  all  its  provisions,  to  the  fullest 
extens." 

Here  is  Mr.  Butler's  bill,  with  Mr.  Mason's  amend  ■ 
ments :  — 

A  BILL 

To  p-rorddo  for  the  more  effectual  cxscutmi  of  the  3d  claim  of  the  2i  .'•'ic- 
iio'ii  of  the  'Uh  article  of  the  fJonstitv.tion  of  the  United  States. 

Bb  it  cnaclfd  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiks  of  Mepresentatives  of  tho  United 
States,  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  when  a  person  held  to 
semce  or  labor- in  . laiy  state  or  temtory  of  the  ITnited  States,  under 
tha  lav/a  of  such  state  or  tenitorv,  shall  escape  into  ?ny  other  of  the 
said  states  ot  territoriea,  tho  person  to  whom  such  sjervice  or  labor 
may  be  due,  his  or  her  agent  or  attorney,  is  hereby  eiapo%vered  to 
Foize  or  arrest  such  fugitive  £roi»;  service  or  labor,  iind  take  Mm  or 
hor  before  any  judge  of  the  circuit  or  district  courts  of  the  United 
States,  or  before  any  commissioner,  or  clerk  of  such  courts,  or  mar-, 
shal  thereof,  or  any  poatmaster  of  the  United  States,  or  coKcetor  of . 
the  customs  of  the  United  States,  refsding  or  being  T,dthin  bucu  state 
wlxcrein  such  seizure  or  arrest  shall  he  made,  and  upoa  proof  to  the 
satisfaction  of  such  judge,  commissioner,  clerk,  mSrshal,  postmaster, 
at  cailector,  aa  tho  case  may  be,  either  by  qtoI  testimony  or  affidavit 
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tnl'-.cn  ';>,,..,.,■.„•  avul  Cfivr.ifi.od  hy  any  x-ovi.,/;i  aAif'^orkcd  to  a('hv',]u\fi'Ci;j  rr;j 
oath  imdor  the  lawG  uC  tlic  United  WixuC'ij  or  of  any  ctnte,  thafc  th'v 
jicraon  bo  sei5?ed  or  avresiod,  uudui-  the  hiwa  of  tlio  etatc  or  tcviitoiy 
Iroiii  v/liicli  lie  or  she  llcd,  owca  ;!C-rvioe  or  labor  to  tlic  pcroOii  clnim.in,'? 
him  or  her,  it.  shall  bo  the  duty  of  such  judyc,  commissioner,  (;lerk, 
marshal,  postmaster,  or  collector,  to  give  a  certificate  thereof  to  nuelj 
claimant,  his  or  her  agent  or  attorne;^-,  Avhich  certitioate  uhall  bo  a 
sufficient  warrant  for  taking  sjnd  removing  f;uch  fngitivo  from  servlco 
or  labor  to  the  state  or  territory  from  v/hich  he  or  she  lied. 

Sec.  2.  A7id  bo  it  further  craciod,  Thai;  when  a  person  held  to  ser- 
vice or  labor,  as  mentioned  in  the  first  section  of  this  act,  eho!!  esoapo 
from  B«ch  service  or  labor,  as  therein  mnntinnedj  tho  person  to  whonii' 
Hiich  service  or  labor  may  be  due,  his  or  her  ngGn^  or  attorney,  ■may 
^PP'y  aiiy  one  of  the  offlccro  of  the  Ilmtod  States  named  in  pnid 
section,  other  than  a  marshal  of  the  United  Stiites,  for  a  v/arrant  to 
seize  and  arrest  such  fu.gitive,  and  upon  alJidavit  being  made  bcforq 
such  officer,  (each  of  whom  for  the  purposes  of  tliis  act  is  hereby 
authoiized  to  administer  an  oath  or  affirmation,)  by  such  claimant,  Mg 
or  her  agent,  that  Dueh  person  does,  under  the  laws  of  tho  atnts  or 
territory  from  vv-hich  he  or  she  fled,  owe  service  or  labor  to  fivich 
claimant,  it  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  made,  the  dirty  of  such,  officer,  to 
and  before  whom,  such  application  and  affidavit  is  made,  to  issue  hVi 
warrant  to  any  marshal  of  my  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  to 
seize' and  arrest  such  alleged  fugitive,  and  to  bring  him  or  her  ibrth'' 
.  with,  or  on  a  day  to  be  named  in  such  warrant,  before  tho  officer  i-s- 
Buing  such  warrant,  or  either  of  the  officers  mentioned  in  said  first 
cection,  except  tho  marshal  to  whom  the  said  warrant  is  directed, 
v/Mch  said  warrant  or  authority  the  said  marshal  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  in  all  things  to  obey. 

Sect.  3.  And  ho  it  furfhci'  ow-ctcd.  That  upon  aiSdftvi.t  made  m 
aforesaid  by  the  clainaaot  of  such  fugitive,  hia  agent  or  attdrnejr,  after 
such  certiacate  has  been  issuedy  that  he  has  reason  to  appi-ehend  tliat  sitch 
fugitive  will  be  rescued  by  force  from  hiy  or  their  possession,  befoi'eh.e , 
can  be  taken  beyond  the  limits  of  the  state  in  v^hich  tho  nrreat  io 
made  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officer  m?,ldng  the  arrest  to  retain 
auch  fugitive  in  hifi /"jiatody,  and  to  remove  him  to  the  state  v,'hen.c3 
ho  fled.,  and  there  to  deliver  hira  to  said  claimant,  Ms  agent  or  attor- 
ney* And  to  this  end,  the  officer  aforesaid  is  hereby  authorsEcd  said 
required  to  employ  so  many  persons  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to 
overcome  such  force,  and  to  retain  them  in  his  service  so  long  as  cir- 
cumstances may  require.  The  said  officer  and  his  assistantSj  while  go 
employed,  to  receive  the  same  compensation  and  to  be  allov/ed  tho 
same  expenses  as  are  now  allowed  by  law  for  transportation  of  crimi- 
nal, to  ;be  certified  by  Ihc  judge  of  the  district  within  v/hick'  the  ftr- 
rest  is  made,  and  paidvout  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States :  Pro- 
vidcdi  That,  before  such  charges  are  incurred,  thc  claimaiit,;his  agent 
or  attorney,  shall  a'ecure  to  said  officer  paj'ment  of  the  same,  and  iu.;, 
ease  no  actiiai  force  be  opposed,  then  they  shall  bo  paid  by  such 
claimant,  liis  agent  or  attorney. 

Seo.  4.  And  be  it  further  mactcdi  When  a  warrant  shall  have '  been 
issued  by  any  of  the  officers  under  the  second  section  of  this  act,  unci 


tlievn  .'.ihull  bo  no  marHhal  ov  deimty  niatfjhal  vv'itlnn  ten  inilcs  of  iho 
yLaci!;  Avlioi-a  fiuch  vvarcant  io  isauiid,  it  shaU. !,)«  tho  duty  of  tl«'  (■Aicoi: 
isawing  the  iMxmc,  at  tlio  ruquest.  of  the  cltthnnnt,  liis  ngcut.  or  :  t.'c-.  aoy, 
to  u]>i'oiiit  Bomo  fit  a.ni  diacrcet  person,  who  phaU  he  -wiUiiig  i<j  aot  ;w 
marshal,  for  tho  purpoiic  of  cxccutiiii^  said  -warrant ;  and  Bucli  perHOii 
so  a|)ponnted  shall,  to  the  extent  of  executhig  said  warrant,  a>id  do  - 
taiinog  and  transporting  the  fu^itivo  named  therein,  have  all  the 
po-wer  and  authority,  and  be,  -vvitli  his  asJiistants,  entitled  to  the  same 
compensation  and  expenses  provided  in  thiia  aet  in  eases  Avb.oro  the 
Hervices  are  iiorformcd  by  the  xnarshak  of  the  conrta. 

.  Sec.  b.  And  ba  it  further  enacted^  That  any  "person  who  shall  kno  winglj"^ 
and  willingly  obstruct  or  hinder  sueh  claimant,  his  agent  or  attorney, 
01'  ajiy  person  or  persons  assisting  him,  her,  or  them,  in  bo  servii?;:-;  or 
.  arrcfstinjj  ouch  fugitive  from  service  or  labor,  or  shfd).  rescue  such 
•fugitive  from  such  claimant,  his  agent  or  attorney,  when  so  arrcstcid, 
jAxrsaaiit  to  the  authority  herein  given  or  declared,  Or  shall  aid,  abet, 
or  '.'Z'JiSt  such  person  so  owing  sei-vice  or  labor  to  edcape  from  isadi 
daimant,  his  agent  or  Bttomcy,  or  shall  harbor  or  conceal  svich  per- 
son, after  notice  that  ho  or  she  was  a  fugitive  from  labor,  va  aforesaid, 
shall,  for  either  of  the  said  offences,  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  doUaj-s,  which  penalty  may  be  recovered  by  and  for  tho 
benefit  of  ouch  claimant,  by  action  of  debt  in  any  court  proper  to 
try  the  came,  saviiig,  moreover,  to  the  persou  claiming  such  labor  or 
sejndco,  his  right  of  action  for,  or  on  account  of,  the  said  iiijuries,  or 
cither  of  them. 

Sf.0.  6.  Ami  be  itfuri7if.r  enacted,  That  when  said  person  j3  faelsed  or 
arrested,  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  said  warrant,  by  such  mat-shal, 
Slid  is  brought  before  either  of  the  officers  aforesaid,  other  than  tho 
sajd  marshcd,  it  shall  be  tho  duty  of  such  officer  to  proceed  in  the  case 
of  such  person,  iji  the  same  way  as  he  is  directed  and  authori>;ed  to 
do  when  such  person  is  seized  and  arrested  by  tho  persou  claiming 
imh,  or  by  his  or  her  agent  or  attome5%  and  is  brought  before  euch 
officer  iviidor  the  provisions  of  tlie  first  section  of  this  act, 

AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  bo  proposed  by  Mr.  Mason  to  tho  bill  (Seaate,  S3)  to  provide 
for  the  more  effectual  e.iccutioB  of  the  third  claugc  of  tho  seco',id 
section  of  the  fourth  arfcieio  of  the  ConatitutiO]!  of  the  United 
States. 

At  the  end  of  section  5,  add : 

And  any  person  or  peraoas  offending  against  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  to  be  moreover  dectncd  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  ojc  of  ob- 
GU'uctuig  the  due  cxccutioa  of  tho  laws  of  tho  United  States,  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  bo  fined  iu  the  sum  of  one  thoiisijmd  dollars^ 
one  hsl€  whereof  shall  be  to  tho  use  of  the  informer ;  p.nd  shall  also 
"bo  impri.'ioncd  for  the  term  of  twelve  inonth!}. 

At  the  end  of  sectios?.  6,  add  : 

And  in  no  trial  or  hearing  under  this  act  .=5hall  the  testimony  of  such 
fugitive.be  admitted  cvidoucoo 
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It  "\rii!  bo  observed  that  the  first  soctiou  of  iho  h'S,, 
after  constitudng  the  judges  of  the  courts,  the  scyeii- 
teen  thousand  postmasters,  the  collectors,  &g.,  tribu- 
nals, without  appeal,  for  the  delivery  of  any  body, 
who  is  sworn  by  any  bod^?",  any  where,  to  be  a  fugitive 
slave,  refers  to  the  before-mentioned  officers  in  the 
words  "  residing  or  being-  within  such  state  where  such 
seizure  or  arrest  is  mu'^e/'  Thai  is,  the  judge,  post- 
master, collector,  «fcc.,  need  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the 
state,  or  hold  his  office  in  the  state  where  the  seizure  is 
made ;  but  it  is  sufficient  if  he  is  such  officer  any  where 
within  the  United  States.  Mr.  Sutler  or  Mr.  Mason, 
therefore,  may  send  the  postmas.ter  of  his  own  city  or 
village  into  Massachusetts,  with  an  .igent  or  attorney, 
who  brings  his  affidavit  from  South  Carolina  or  Vir- 
ginia, in  his  pocket ;  the  agent  or  attorney  may  arrest 
any  body,  at  any  time,  carry  him  before  his  accomplice, 
go  through  with  the  judicial  forms,  and  hurry  him  to 
the  south;  the  officer,  after  his  judicial  functions  are 
discharged,  turning  bailiff,  protecting  the  prey  and 
speeding  the  flight ! 

Still  further ;  this  bill  derides  the  trial  by  jiiry,  se- 
cured by  the  constitution.  A  maa  may  not  lose  a  horse 
without  a  right  to  this  trial ;  but  he  may  his  freedom- 
Blr.  Webster  spoke  for  the  south  and  for  slavery  ;  not 
for  the  noi'ta  and  for  freedom,  when  he  abandoned  this 
right.  Such  an  abandonment,  it  v/ould  be  impossible 
to  belie^'e  of  one  %vho  has  earned  sv  ch  fame  as  defender 
of  the  constitution  ;  it  would  be  more  reasonable  to 
suppose  the  existwriCe  of  some  strange  misapprehension, 
hod  not  Mr.  Webster,  with  "that  precision  and  strength 
which  are  so  peculiarly  his  own,  declared  his  deter- 
mination to  support  this  hideous  bill,  "  with  all  its 
prpvisions  to  the  fullest  extent,"  when,  at  the  same 
moment,  another  bill,  of  which  he  took  no  notice,  was 
pending  before  the  Senate,  introduced  by  Mr.  Seward, 
of  New  York,  securing  the  invaluable  privilege  of  a 
jury  trial 


1  disdain  lo  avail  myself,  in  a  suber  argunietit,  of  the 
popiiila).'  sensitiveness  on  this  subject  ]  and  1  aclcnow!- 
edge  my  obligations  to  the  constitiUiOii  while  it  is  suf- 
fered Ho  last.  But  ytill  1  say,  thut  the  man  who  cau 
read  this  bill  without  having  his  blood  boil  in  his 
veins,  has  a  power  of  refrigeration  that  would  cool  the 
tropics. 

I  cannot  doubt  that  Mr.  Webster  will  yet  see  the 
jiecessity  of  reconsidering  his  position  on  this  whole 
question. 

Mr.  Webster  says,  "  It  is  ray  firm  opinion,  this  day, 
that  withiu  the  last  twenty  years  as  much  money  has 
been  collected  and  paid  to  the  abolition  societies,  abo- 
lition presses,  and  abolition  lecturers,  as  would  pur- 
chase the  freedom  of  every  slave,  man,  woman,  and 
child,  in  the  State  of  Maryland^  and  send  them  ail  to 
Liberia."  ■      '     ,  ;  , 

The  total  number  of  slaves  in  Maryland,  according 
to  the  last  census,  amounted  to  89,405.  At  ^^250 
apiece. —•  which  is  but  about  half  the  value  commonly 
assigned  to  southern  slaves  by  southern  men, — -this 
would  be  t22,373,T50.  Allowing  |30  each  for  trans- 
pojctation  to  Liberia,  without  any  provision  for  them 
after  their  arrival  there,  the  whole  sum  would  be 
$35,058,600, — in  round  numbers,  twenty-five  millions 
of  dollars  !  more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  in  each 
year,  and  about  thirty-flve  hundred  dollars  per  day.  I 
had  not  supposed  the  abolitionists  had  such  resources 
a?.  ?.heir  command ! 

I  have  dweli  thus  long  upon  Mr.  Webster's  speech, 
because  in  connection  with  his  two  votes  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Foo'ie's  committee  of  compromise,  which  votes, 
Jiad  they  been  the  other  way,  would  have  utterly  de- 
feated the  committee,  it  is  considered  to  have  doiio 
more  to  jeopard  the  great  cause  of  freedom  in  the  ter- 
ritories, thaa  any  other  evens  of  this  disastrous  session, 
liTslwe  spoken  of  Mr.  Webster  by  name,  and,  I  trust,  in 


i}.oiio  but  rcypscifiii,  icnns.  I  might  h?'"o' iutrodiicBd 
other  names,  or  examined  his  positions  '  i^ithout  men- 
tioriimg  iiim.  I  huvo  vaken  what,  seemed  to  me  that 
more  mimly  course  ;  and  if  these  views  sliouid  ever  by 
chance  fall  imdcu  his  eye,  I  believe  lie  'las  magnanim- 
ity enovigh  to  respect  me  the  more  for  the  frankness  1 
have  used.  If  I  am  wrotig,  I  will  riot  add  to  ah  error 
of  judgment  the  meanness  of  a  clandestine  attack,  if 
I  am  right,  no  one  can  complain ;  for  we  must  all  bow 
before  the  majesty  of  truth. 

I  have  now  noticed  the  principal  events  which  Iiave 
taken  place  in  Congress,  and  which  have  led  to  what 
military  men  w^oiild  call  the  "demoralization"  of 
many  of  the  rank  and  iile  of  its  members.  Some  re- 
cent movements  have  brought  vividly  to  mind  certain 
historical  recollections  in  regard  to  the  African  slaVe 
trade,  n(>w  execrated  by  all  civilized  nations.  When 
the  immortal  Wilberforce  exposed  to  public  gaze  the 
secrets  of  that  horrid  traffic,  his  biographer  says,  "  'The 
first  burst  of  generous  indignation  promised  nothing  less 
thati  the  instant  abolition  of  the  trade,  but  mercantile 
jealonay  b^?d  taken  the  alarm,  and  the  defeadsrs  of  the 
West  India  isystem  found  themselves  strengthened  by 
the  independent  alliance  o(  commercial  men. "  '—Life  of 
Wilberforce,  vol.  i.  p.  291. 

Again ;  opposition  to  Wilberforce's  motion  "  arose 
amongst  the  Guinea  y^zerc/mnfs,"  - — "  reenforced,  hovir- 
€-/er,  before  long  hj  the  great  body  of  West  Jndia 
^  piaiJters."--~I&?W.  •  '     ^-  . 

The  corporation  of  Liverpool  spent,  first  and  Isst, 
upwards  of  £10,000  in- defence  of  a  traffic  which  eVets 
tfa0  gravity  and  calmneGS  of  judicial  decisions  have 
since ''pi'onounced.  "  infemai" 

»*  Besides  printing  works  in  defence  of  the  slave-  trade 
and  renfi'anerating  +heir  authors;  paying  the  expenses 
of  delegates  to- attend  iii  London  and  wateh  Mr.  Wii- 
berfoi'ce\proceedingS3  they  p8nsion<5jd  the  widows  -of 
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Nprris  ancl  Qrce^i,  j^iid  voted  plate  to  Mr.;  Penny,  for 
their  exertions  in  this  c£^use.''--~/6?*flj,  p.  .345. 

It  is-said^  that  the  corporaiioii  of  Liverpool,  at  this 
time,  "believed  firmly  that  the  very  existence  of  the 
csity  depended  upon  the  continuauce  of  the  traffic." 
Look  at  Liverpool  now,  and  reflect  w'hat  greater  re- 
wards, even  of  a  temporal  nature,  God  reserves  for  men 
that.abjjLtre  dishonesty  and  crime, 

All  coUaterai  motives  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
sul>ject,  just  as  they  are  at  the  present  time.  The 
Guinea  trade  was  defended  "as  a  nursery  for  seamen," 
>-  Bw^.  p.  293. 

Even  as  late  as  1816,  the  same  class  of  men,  in  the 
same  country,  opposed  the  abolition  of  "  white  slavery  " 
in  Algiers,  from  the  same  base  motives  of  interest.  It 
was  thought  that  the  danger  of  navigating  the  Mediter- 
ranean, caused  by  the  Barbary  corsairs,  was  advan- 
Jtagequs  to  British  commerce  j  because  it  might  deter 
.  the  merchant  ships  of  other  nations  fromi  visiting  it. 
After  Lord  Exmouth  had  compelled  the  Algerines  to 
liberate  their  European  slaves,  he  proceeded  against 
Tunis  and  Tripoli.  In  giving  an  account  of  what  he 
had  done,  he  defends  his  conduct  "  upon  gejieral  prin- 
ciples,," but  adds,  "  as  applying  to  our  own  country, 
[Great  Britain,]  it  may  not  be  borne  out,  ^Ae  oi{^  ,«ier- 
caiUile  interest  being  against  it^  - —  Osler^s  Life  of 
Exptouth,  p.  303.       ^  i 

So  after  Admiral  Blake,  in  the  time  of  Qromwell,  . 
had  attacked  Tuhis,  he  says,  in  his  despatch  to  Secre- 
tary Thurloe,  "  xVnd  now  seeing  it  hath  pleased  :God 
soe  signally  to  justify  us  herein,  I  hope  his  highness 
will  not  be  offended  at  it,  nor  any  who  regard  duly  the 
honor  of  the  nation,  although  I  expect  to  have  the  , 
filamors  of  interested  men."  —  2%urloe's  State  Pa~ 
^er*,  vol.  ii.  p.  390. 

And  is  commerce,  the  daughter  of  freedom,  thus  for- 
ever to  lift  her  parricidal  ha,nd  against  the  psgtent  that 
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bore, her  ?  Are  rich  men  forever  to  «sc  their  "thirty 
pieces  of  silver,"  or  their  "ten  thousand  pounds  ster^ 
ling,"  or  their  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  to  re- 
ward the  Judases  for  betraying  their  Savior  ?  Viewed 
by  the  light  of  oui  increased  knowledge,  and  by  our 
more  elevated  standard  of  duty,  the  extension  of 
slavery  into  California  or  New  Mexico,  at  the  present 
time,  or  .  even  the  sufferance  of  it  there,  is  a  vastly 
greater  crime  than  was  the  African  slave  trade  itself,  in 
the  last  century  ;  and  I  would  rather  meet  the  doom 
of  posterity,  or  of  heaven,  for  being  engaged  in  the 
traffic  then,  than  for  being  accessory  to  its  propagation 
now. 

r  Let  those  who  aid,  abet,  or  connive  at  slavery  exr: 
tension  now,  as  they  read  the  damning  sentence  which 
history  has  awarded  against  the  actors,  abettor^,  an^ 
connivers  of  i'^e  African  trade,  but  change  the  name$, 
and  they  will  be  reading  of  themselves.    Should  pur: , 
new  territories  be  hereafter  filled  with  groaning  bprid*r 
men,  should  they  become  an  American  Egypt,  tyraxi^ 
nized  over  by  ten  thousand  Pharaohs,  it  will  be  no 
defence  for  those  who  permitted  it,  to  say,  «  We  hoped^ 
we  supposed,  we  trusted,  that  slavery  could  not  go., 
there ;"  Nemesis,  as  she  plies  her  scorpion  lash,  will 
veplYy  "  You  might  have  made  it  certain." 

On  this  great  question  of  freedom  or  slavery,  I  have 
observed  with  grief,  nay,  with  anguish,  that  we,  at  the 
north,  break  up  into  hostile  parties,  hurl  criminatioiis 
and  recriminations  to  and  fro,  and  expend  that  strength 
for  the  rain  of  each  other,  which  should  be  directed 
against  the  enemies  of  liberty ;  while,  at  the  sou|h, 
whenever  slavery  is  in  jeopardy,  all  party,  lines  ate 
obliterated,  dissensions  are  healed,  enemies  become 
friends,  and  all  are  found  in  a  solid  column,  with  air 
unbroken  front.  Are  the  children  of  darkness  to  be 
forever  so  much  wiser  than  the  children  of  light 
the  recent  choice  of  delegates  for  the  Nashyipe  oon- 
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Vetition,  1  !iave  not  seen  a  single  instance  where  Whig 
and  Democrat  have  not  hem  choson  as  though  they 
were  Siamese  twins,  and  must  ga  together.  But  how 
it  often  happens,  thelt  as  soon  as  one  party  is  known  to 
be  iu  favor  of  one  man,  this  preference  alone  is  deemed 
a  sufficient  reason  why  another  party  shoukl  oppose  hitn. 
Why.  cfin  wo  not  combine  for  the  sacred  cause  of  free- 
dom, as  they  combine  for  slavery?  No  thought  or  de- 
sire is  fnrther  from  ray  mind  than  that  of  intfiirfering 
with  any  man's  right  of  suffrage ;  but  if,  (which  is  by 
no  means  impossible,  nor  perhaps  improbable,)  the  fate 
of  Ne  w  Mexico  should  be  decided  by  one  vote,  and  my 
vote  should  have  been  the  cause  of  a  vacancy  in  any 
Congressional  district  that  might  have  sent  a  friend  to 
freedom,  I  should  say,  with  Cain,  "  My  punish  ment  is 
greater  than  I  can  bear.'' 

On  the  subject  of  thei  present  alienation  and  discotd 
between  the  north  and  the  south,  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
have  as  strong  a  desire  for  reconciliation  and  amity  as 
any  one  can  have*  There  is  no  jsecwmary  sacrifice 
v/Within  the  limits  of  the  constitution,  which  I  wonld 
not  willingly  make  for  so  desirable  an  object.  Public 
revenues  I  would  appropriate j  private  taxation  I  would 
endure,  to  relieve  this  otherwise  thrice-giorious  repub- 
lic from  the  calamity  and  tlie  wrong  of  slavery.  I 
would  not  only  resist  the  devil,  but  if  he  will  flee  from 
iiie,  I  will  build  a  bridge  of  gold  to  facilitate  his  escape, 
I  mention  this  to  piwe  that  it  is  not  the  ?akie,  «?4 
'  mofiep.,  of  territorial  freedom,  for  which  I  contend,  but 
its  value  m  ckamcieri  in  justice,  in  Imman  happiness. 
While  1  utterly  deny  the  claim  set  up  by  the  south, 
yet  I  Would  gladly  consent  that  my  southern  fellow- 
citi2:ens  should  go  to  the  territories  and  carry  there 
eVery  kind  of  property  which  I  can  carry ;  I  would 
then  give  to  the  Southern  States  their  full  share 
of  all  the  income  ever  to  be  derived  from  the  sales  of 
the  public  landsj  or  the  leasitig  of  the  public  mines; 
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atstl  whatevei',  after  this  deduction,  was  loft  in  tte  pnl> 
lie  treasuiy,  sboiuld  be  appropriated  for  the  whtalc  na- 
tion, as  has  been  the  practice  heretofore.  That  is,  in 
consideration  of  exchiding  slaver from  the  territories, 
I  would  give  the  soutii  a  double  share,  or  even  a  three- 
fold share,  of  all  the  iiiconrie  that  nnay  ever  be  derived 
from  theni.  Pecuniary  surrenders  I  would  gladly  make 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  but  not  for  peace  itself  Would  5 
surrender  liberty. 

it  would  be  to  suppose  our  merchants  and  maniifac- 
:  tnm's  void  of  common  foresight,  could  they  believe 
^at  concession  now  will  bring  security  hereaft<?r.  By 
yielding  the  moral  question,  they  jeopard  their  pecu- 
niary  interests.  Should  the  south  succeed  in  their 
present  attempt  upon  the  territories,  they  will  impa^- 
tiently  await,  the  retirement  of  General  Taylor  from  the. 
executive  chair'  to  add  the  "  State  of  Cuba,-'  with  its' 
oOOjOOO  slaves,,  its  ignorance  and  its  demoraiisatioi*,  to 
their  roll  of  triumph.  California  will  be  a  ffee-trade 
state,  by  the  most  certain  of  all  biases.  They  will 
have  nothing  to  sell  but  gold ;  they  will  have  every 
thing  to  buy,  — cradles  and  coffins,  and  all  between. 
If  IN^ew  Mexico  is  slave,  it.  will  also  be  free  trade  ;  alid 
Cuba  as  certainly  as  either,  -r— though  in  that  island  fa- 
cilities for  smuggling  will  reduce  the  difference  between 
tariff  and  free  trade  to  nothing.  A  surrender,  therefore, 
by  our  northern  business  men,  will  be  most  disastrous 
to  the  very  business  that  tempts  them  to  surrender. 
Will  they  take  no  warning  from  the  fact  that  their 
apathy  in  regard  to  Texas  repealed  the  tariff  of  1842  'i 
This  is  a  low  motive,  I  admit ;  but, it  may  be  set  as  a 
back-fire  to  the  motive  by  v/hich  some  of  them  appear 
-  to  be  influenced.  There  was  no  need,  not  a  shadow 
of  tiieed,  of  perilling  any  principle,  nor  any  interest. 
Had  the  north  stood  firm,  had  they  been  true  to  the 
great);  principles  they  have  so  often  and  so  solemnly 
proclaimed  j  the  waves  of  southern  violence  would  have 
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struck  harmless  at  their  feet.  He  is  not  learned  in  the 
weather  who  does  not  know  that  storms  from  the  south, 
though  violent,  are  short.  We  are  assailed  iiow  be- 
cause we  have  yielded  before.  The  compromiss  of 
1820  begat  the  nullification  of  1833;  the  compromise 
of  1832  inspir;;d  the  mad  exploit  of  compassing  Texas, 
which  our  greater  madiiess  made  sane.  The  moral 
paralysis  which  failed  to  oppose  the  Mexican  war,  has 
given  us  the  territories.  If  the  territories  are  now  sur- 
rendered, we  shall  have  Cuba,  and  an  indefinite  career 
of  conquest  and  of  slavery  will  be  opened  on  our  souths 
western  border.  Every,  new  concession  transfers 
strength  from  our  side  to  the  side  of  our  opponents," 
and  if  we  cannot  arrest  our  own  course  when  we  are 
just  entering  the  rapids,  how  can  we  arrest  it  when  we 
come  near  the  verge  of  the  cataract  ?  The  south  may 
rule  the  Union,  but  they  cannot  di'^ide  it.  Their 
whole  Atlantic  seaboard  is  open  to  attack,  and  povirer- 
less  for  defence ;  and  the  Mississippi  River  may  as  easily 
be  divided  physically  as  politically  into  independent 
portions.  With  these  advantages,  let  us  never  aggres? 
upon  their  rights,  but  let  us  maintain  our  own. 

Peilow-citizens,  I  would  gladly  relieve  the  darkness 
of  this  picture  by  some  gleams  of  light.  There  are 
two  hopes  which,  as  yet,  are  not  wholly  extinguished 
in  my  mind.  Beyond  all  question,  a  compromise  bill 
v/iil  be  reported  by  the  committee  of  thirteen,  in  which 
free  California  will  be  made  to  carry  as  great  a  burden 
of  slavery  as  she  can  bear.  It  is  stWl  j)ossible  thvX  the 
House  will  treat,  as  it  deserves,  this  adulterous  union. 
A  single  vote  may  turn  the  scale,  and  Massachusetts 
may  give  that  vote.  Not  improbai)ly,  top,  the  fate  of 
the  bill  may  depend  upon  the  earnestness  and  decision 
with  which  northern  constituencies  make  their  senti-  , 
ments  known  to  their  representatives,  whether  by  pe- 
titions, by  private  letters,  or  by  public  resolutions.  Let 
every  lover  of  freedom  do  his  best  and  his  most. 
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Should  tho  north  fail,  I  have  still  one  hope  more. 
It  is,  that  New  Mexico  will  do  for  herself  v/hat  we 
shall  have  basely  failed  to  do  for  her.  If  both  these 
hopes  foil,  oiu'  country  is  doomed  to  run  its  iinobstruct- 
ed  career  of  conquest,  of  despotism,  and  of  infamy. 

J.  have  now,  my  fellow-citizens,  given  you  my 
"Yiews  and  Opinions"  on  the  present  crisis  in  our 
public  affairs.  Had  I  regarded  my  own  feelings,  S 
should  have  spoken  jess  at  length  ;  but  the  subject  has 
commanded  me.  I  tru,3t  I  have  spoken  respectfully 
towards  those  from  whom  F  dissent,  while  speaking 
my  own  sentiments  justly  and  truly.  I  have  used  no 
asperity ;  for  all  my  emotions  have  been  of  grief,  and  not 
of  anger.  My  words  have  been  cool  as  the  telegraphic 
wires,  while  my  feelings  have  been  like  the  lightning 
that  runs  through  them.  The  idea  that  Blassachusetts 
should  contribute  or  consent  to  the  extension  of  hutnaii 
slavery  !  ^  is  it  not  enough,  not  merely  to  arouse  the 
living  from  their  torpor,  but  the  dead  from  their  graves ! 
Were  1  to  help  this,  nay,  did  I  not  oppose  it  with  all 
the  powersvand  faculties  which  God  has  given  me,  I 
should  see  myriads  of  aigonized  faces  glaring  out  upon 
me  r  the  future,  more  terrible  than  Duncan's  at 
Mac  :  and  I  would  rather  feel  an  assassin's  poniard 
in  IT  ,reast  than  forever  hereafter  to  see  "  the  air- 
drawn  dagger"  of  a  guilty  memory.  In  Massachu- 
setts, the  great  drama  of  the  revolution  began.  Some 
of  its  heroes  yet  survive  amongst  us.  At  Lexington, 
at  Concord,  and  on  Bunker  Hill,  the  grass  still  grows 
greener  where  the  soil  was  fattened  with  the  blood  of 
Our  fathers.  If,  in  the  providence  of  God,  we  must 
be  vanquished  in  this  contest,  let  it  be  by  force  of  the 
overmastering  and  inscrutable  powers  above  us,  and 
not  l)y  our  own  base  desertion. 

1  am,  gentlemen,  your  much  honored,  obliged,  and 
oibedient  servant, 

,    HORACE  M.mN. 
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LETTER  II. 

To  THE  Editors  of  the  Boston  Atlas  ; 

Gentlemen;  Your  semi-weekly  of  the  1st  instant 
contains  a  letter  of  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  to  certain 
citizens  of  Newburyport,  in  which  he  has  been  pleased 
to  refer  to  me,  and  particularly  to  a  passage  in  the  let- 
ter which  I  addressed  to  a  portion  of  ray  constituents, 
on  tho  3d  of  May  last,  [the  preceding  Letter.]  His  . 
reference  to  me  is  of  so  extraordinary  a  character,  both 
as  to  manner  and  matter,  that  I  wish  to  reply.  To 
prevent  all  chance  of  mistake,  I  quote  the  following 
passages ;  — 

^'  But,  at  the  san5&  time,  nothing  is  more  false  than  that 
such  jury  trial  Is  demanded  in  cases  of  this  kind  by  the  6oU' 
stitntion,  either  in  its  letter  or  in  its  spirit.  .  The  constitution - 
declitres  "that  in  all  criminal  prosecutions  there  shall  be  a 
trial- by  jury.  The  claiming  of  a  fugitive  slave  is  not  a  crim- 
inal prosecution. 

":Tho  constitution  also  declares  that  in  suits  atcomrtton  iaw . 
the  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved  ;  the  reclaiming  of  a  fugi- 
tive, slave  is  not  a  suit  at  the  common  law  ;  and  there  is  no 
other  clause  or  sentence  in  the  constitution  having  the  least 
bearing  on  the  subject. 

"  I  have  seen  a  publication  by  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Massachusetts,  in  which  I  find  this  sen- 
tence. Speaking  of  the  bill  before  the  Senate,  he  says: 
*  This  bill  derides  the  trial  by  juiy  secured  by  the  Constitution. 
A  man  may  not  lose  his  horse  without  a  right  to  this  trial,  but 
he  may  lose  his  freedom.  Mr.  Webster  speaks  for  the  south 
and  for  slavery ,  not  for  the  north  and  for  freedom,  when  he 
abandons  this  right.'    This  personal  vituperation  does  not 
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aiinoy  ijtie,  but  I  lament  to  see  a  public  man  of  Massachusetts 
so  crude  iahd  confused  in  his  legal  apprehensions,  and  so  little 
acquainted  with  the  constitution  of  his  country,  as  these  opin- 
ions evince  Mr.  Mann  to  be.  His  citation  of  a  supposed 
case,  as  in  point,  if  it  have  any  analogy  to  the  .matter,  would 
prove  that,  if  Mr.  Mann's  horae  stray  into  his  neighbor's  field, 
Jie  cannot  lead  him  back  without;  a  previom  trial  by  jury  to 
dscerlain  the  right.  Truly,  if  what  Mr.  Mann  says  of  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution  in  this  publication  be  a  test  of 
his  accuracy  in  the  understanding  of  that  instrument,  he  v/ould 
do  well  not  to  seek  to  protect  his  peculiar  notions  imder  its 
sanction,  but  to  appeal  at  once,  as  others  do,  to  that  higher 
authority  which  sits  enthroned  above  the  constitution  and 
above  the  law." 

I  iriiist  deny  this  charge  of  "  personal  vitupera- 
tionnothing  was  further  from  my  thoughts ;  and 
I  regret  that  Mr.  Webster,  while  disclaiming  "aii- 
noyance  "  at  what  I  said,  should  betray  it.  I  believe 
every  part  of  my  "Letter"  to  be  within  the  bounds 
of  courteous  and  respectful  discussion.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  it  which  might  hot  pass*  between  gentlemen, 
without  interrupting  relations  of  civility  or  friendship. 
Thought,  full  of  regret  at  his  novel  position,  and  of  dis^ 
serjt  from  his  unwonted  doctrines,  yet  it  abounds  in 
proofs  of  defereuce  to  himself.  I  must  now,  however, 
be  permitted  to  add  that  the  highest  eminence  becomes 
uneriyiable  when  it  breeds  intolerance  of  dissent,  or 
bars  out  the  humblest  man  from  a  free  expression  of 
opinion. 

Mr.  Webster  "  laments  to  see  a  public  man  of  Mas- 
sachusetts so  crude  and  confused  in  his  legal  apprehen- 
sions, and  so  little  acquainted  with  the  constitution  of 
his  country,  as  these  opinions  evince  Mr.  Mann  to  be." 
Yet  he  points  out  no  error  of  opinion.  He  specifies 
nothing  as  unsound.  Judgment  and  condemnation  alotie 
appear.  Efe  seems  to  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  he 
had  pnly  to  say  I  was  guilty,  and  then  proceed  to  punislji. 
i  protest  against  and  impugn  this  method  of  proceeding, 
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by  atiy  man,  however  high,  againsS;  aoy  man,  however 
humble. 

When  Mr,  Wehster  penned  his  lamentations  "  over 
iiiy  crudeness,  confusion,  and  ignoraiice,  he  doubtless 
rncant  to  deal  w.e  a  mortal  blow.  The  blow  was  cer- 
tainly heavy  ;  but  the  question  still  remains,  vjhether 
it  kit  Polyphemus  struck  hard  blows,  bat  his  blind- 
ness left  the  objects  of  his  passions  unharmed. 

But  wherein  do  those  erroneous  "  opinions  "  consist, 
which  Mr,  Webster  does  not  deign  to  specify,  but  as- 
snmes  to  condemn  ?  Fortunately,  in  writing  the  sen- 
tence which  he  quotes  for  animadversion,  I  followed 
the  precise  meaning  of  Judge  Storyj  as  laid  down  in 
his  Commentaries ;  and  in  regard  to  the  only  point 
which  is  open  to  a  question,  /  took  the  exact  words  of 
that  great  jurist.  He  speaks  of  "the  right  of  a  trial 
by  jury,  in  civil  cases,"  as  ah  existing  right  6e/bre  the 
seventh  article  of  amendment  to  the  constitution, 
which  preserves  ikis^righf  ^'in  suits  at  common  law," 
had  been  adopted.  (3  Comm.,  628.)  Insteaid  of  tran- 
scribing Judge  Story's  words,  in  civil  cases,"  which 
present  tio  distinct  image  to  common  niinds,  I  supposed 
the  every-day  case  of  iitigafiou  respecting  a  horse, 
which  is  a  "  civil  case ; "  and  this  difference  of  form 
is  the  only  difference  between  my  language  and  that 
of  the  learned  judge.  I  can  wish  Mn  Webster  ho 
more  fitting  retribution,  after  reposing  from  this  ill- 
tempered  attack  upon  me,  than  to  awake  and  iind  that 
it  was  Judge  Story  whom,  he  had  been  maligning* 

Does  not  the  authority  of  Judge  Biackstone  also 
support  my  position  ?    Ke  says,  — 

"  E-ecapture  or  reprisal  is  another  species  of  remedy,  by 
the  mere  act  of  the  party  injured,  o  .  .  But  as  the  pub- 
lic peace  is  a  superior  consideration  to  any  one  man's  private 
property;  and  as,  if  individuals  were  once  allowed  to  use 
private  force  as  a  remedy  for  private  injuries,  all  social  jus« 
tice  must  cease,  the  strong  would  give  law  to  the  weak,  an.d 
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every  ttjan  would  loyert  to  ii  state  of  nature  ^  for  ihase  im- 
sons,  it  is  provided  that  this  natural  rigiit  of  reciiptiojx  shuU 
ihever  bc-^xerted,  where  such,' exertion  must,  weiie ion  atwfe 
and  Ijiodi^y  cpntenti<>n,  or  endanger  the  poatio  of  society.  If, 
Ibr  instance » my  horse  b  tojken  away,  and  I  fitid  him  in  a 
cbranioh,  a  fair,  or  a  public  inn.  I  may  lawfully  seize  him  to 
rriy  oWri  tise ;  but  .  I  cannot  justify  breaking  open  k  private 
stable,  or  entering  on  the  grounds  of  a  third  person^  to  take 
,'iiim,  should  he  be  felbniously  stolen  ;  hui  must  have  recourse 
io  an  acthri  at  laio."^^  ~r--  Coinm.  4^^. 

\  But;, the  opinion  expressed  by  me  on  this  point  does 
Hot  need  the  authority  of  any  name  to  stjpport  it  ;  and 
the  illustfatipn  which  1  gave  is  not  only  intelligible  to 
ey€ry  «ensible  man,  but  is  also  apposite.  I  said  "  a  man 
inay  not  lose  his  horse,  [i.  e.  -his  property  in  a  horse,  ] 
witholu  a  right  to  this  tvial."  Mr.  Webster's  cpnitnent 
is,  that  this  case,  "  if  it  hax-^e  any  analogy  to  the = mat- 
ter,"  means,  that  if  a  man's  horse  "  stray  into  his  rseigh- 
bor's  fidd,  he  cannot  lead  him.  back  without  a  previous 
trial  by  jury  to  ascertain,  the  right"  Was  ever  the 
plain  meaning  of  a  sentence  more  exactly  changed 
about,  end  for  end?  Mr.  Websti^r  may  pitch  somer- 
sets with  his  own  doctrines,  but  he  has  no  right  to 
pitch  thern  with mine,  i  said  a  man  may  not  Zose  his 
horse,  or  his  property  in  a  horse,  ^v3thout  right  to  the 
tria!  by  jury.  He  says  I  saidj  a  man  oamat  jind  or 
a  lost  horse,  without  a  previous  trial]-  Dulce 
est  dmipere  in  loco.  Or,  it  is  pleasant  to  see  a  grave 
sQnatoiV'play  npbn  words ;  —  though  there  should  be 
some  wit  to  redeem  it  from  puerility. 

But  the  ehildishness  of  this  criticism  is  not  its  worst 
feature.  What  is  the  great  truth  which  Mr.  Webster 
and  his  apologists  attempt  here  to  ridicule  ?  It  is 
,  this  r  W"htle  every  man  amongst  ns,  in  regard  to  any 
piece  of  propVty  worth  more  than  twenty  doUars,  of 
which  violence  or  fraud  may  attempt  to  despoil  him, 
has  a  right  .to  a  trial  by  jury  ;  yet  a  man's  freedom, 
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mid  that  of  his  posterity  ibrever,  may  be  wrested  from 
him/  Qs  our  law  now  stands,  without  such  a  trial. 
I)of3s  not  this  bold  a  man's  freedom  to  bo  of  less  vahje 
than  twenty  dollars  ?  If  two  adverse  claimants  oon- 
tost  title  to  an  alleged  slave,  whose  market  value  is 
more  than  this  sum,  each  is  entitled  to  a  jury  ip  try 
the  fact  of  Ownership.  But  if  the  alleged  slave  de- 
clares, here;  in  Massachusetts,  that  he  owns  hinxself,  he 
is  debarred  from  this  right.  And  this  truth,  or  a  com- 
mor.  illustration  of  it,  Mr.  Webster  and  his  apologists 
think  a  suitable  topic  for  sneers  or  pleasantry !  A 
t  lench  proverb  says,  that  for  a  man  to  kill  his  mother 
i-'  not.  in  good  tmte.  1  trust  the  moral  and  religious 
p!iople  of  Massachusetts  have  too  much  good  taste  to 
xelish  jokes  on  such  a  theme.  ' 

Again  ;  I  said  that  Mr.  Butler's  bill  "  derides  "  the 
trial  by  jury.  By  that  bill  every  commissioner  and 
clerk  of  a  United  States  court,  every  marshal  and  col- 
lector of  ihe  customs,  and  the  seventeen  thousaisd 
postmasters  of  the  United  States,  are  severally  invested 
with  jurisdiction  and  authority  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  to  deliver  any  man,  woman,  Or  child 
in  the  United  States,  into  cus..ody,  as  a  slave,  on  the 
strength  of  m  es^  parte  affidavit,  made  any  where,  in 
the  United  States.  This  afSdavit  may  have  been 
made  a  thousand  miles  off,  by  no  one  knows  whom, 
and  certified  to  oy  a  person  who  never  saw  or  heard 
of  the  individual  named  in  it.  A  forged  affidavit,  or 
a  fictitious  afiidavit,  would  often  answer  £he  purpose  as 
well  J  for  how  difficult,  and  in  many  cases,  how  impossi--- 
ble,  to  prove  its  spuriousness.  Did  oppressiorj  ever  before 
conceive  such  a  tribunal,  so  countless  in  nombers,  so 
ample  in  jurisdiction,  so  terrible  in  power  ?  Had  a 
bill  similar  to  this  bestii  proposed  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, from  1763  to  177f ,  what  would  our  fathers  have 
said  of  it?  Yet  this  bill,  with  some  kindred  amend- 
ments, heightening  its  features  of  atrocity,  Mr.  Webster 
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piWisyed '  "  to  support,  with  all.  its  provisions,  lo  the 
iuiiest  eKtesit.''' , 

What  aggravjjitos  the  wrong,  is,  that  the  cruelties  of 
the  iTieasure  wiii  fail  upon  the  poor,  the  helpless,  the 
ignorant,  the  unfriended.  The  bill  would  have  been 
far  less  disgraceful,  had  its  provisions  home  upon  the 
men  who  should  pass  it ;  because,  in  such  case,  there 
would  have  been  a  touch  of  equality.  NoWj  if  this 
hiil  does  not  "c^enWe"  all  guaranties  for  the  protection 
of  Imman  libertyj  it  is  only  because  my  word  of 
iep:tob4tion  is  too  weak.  It  is  only  because  one  needs 
"to  tear  a  leaf  from  the  curse-book  of  Pandemonium  " 
in  order  to  describe  it  by  fitting  ej^ithets. 

Another  remarkable  feature  of  Mr.  Butler's  bill  is, 
that  it  provides  no  penally  whatever  for  any  one  ivho 
jsiiall  abuse,  or  fraudulently  use,  the  dangerous  author- 
ity which  it  gives.  It  furnishes  endless  temptations 
and  facilities  for  corarmtting  wrong;  it  imposes  no 
restraints  ;  it  warns  by  no  threats  of  retribution, 

Mr.  Webster  calls  me  to  account  for  some  unspecified 
erroneous  "  opiiiion,"  expressed  in  relation  to  this  bill. 
Oan  any  opinion  be  so  false  to  the  constitution,  as  this 
bill  to  hunrianity  ?  i  deprecate  error  of  all  sorts. j  but 
hold;4*  to  be  more  venial  to  err  in  judgment  than  in 

I  said  that  in  promising  to  support  Mr.  Butler's  bill, 
"  wish  all  its  provisions,  to  the  fullest  extent,"  Mr, 
Webster  "  abandoned  "  She  right  to  a  trial  by  Jury.  I 
spoke  of  him  as^  a  senator,  as  one  who,  with  his  co™ 
'  legislators,  was  bound,  in  fulfilment  of  his  constitutioM- 
al  duty,  to  secure  this  form  of  trial  to- the  alleged  slave, 
or.toa  known  freeman  seised  as  a  slave.  Mr,  Seward's 
bill,  providing  for  the  trial  by  jury,  in  such  cases,  was 
before  himc  He  took  ho  notice  of  it.  He  passed  by 
"oh  the  other  side,"  while  he  bestowed  his  bes?;  enco- 
mium on  Mr.  Batler^s  bill,  by  promising  to  support  it. 
Was  not  tHis  an  "abandonment,"  under  any  of  the 
synohymes  given  in  the  dictionary  ? 
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Mr.  Webster  advises  mc,  iu  a  certain  contingency, 
"  to  appeal  to  that  higher  authority  which  sits  en- 
throned above  the  constitution  and  above  the  laiv."  I 
take  no  exception  to  this  counsel,  because  of  its  offi- 
ciousness,  but  would  thank  him  for  it.  •  My  ideas  of 
duty  require  me  to  seek  anxiously  for  the  true  inter- 
pretation of  the  constitution,  and  then  to  abide  by  it, 
unswayed  by  hopes  or  fears.  If  the  constitution 
requires  me  to  do  any  thing  which  my  sense  of  duty 
forbids,  I  shall  save ,  my  conscience  by  resigning  my 
office.  1  am  free,  however,  to  say,  that  if,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  my  political  duties,  I  should  transfer  my 
allegiance  to  any  other  power,  I  should  adopt  Mr. 
Webster's  ironical  advice,  and  go  to  the  power  "  which 
sits  enthroned  above,"  rather  than  descend  to  that 
opposite  realm,  whence  the  bill  he  so  cordially  prom- 
ised to  support  must  have  emerged. 

I  wish,  however,  to  remark,  that  though  I  acknowl- 
edge the  constitution  to  be  my  guide  while  under  oath 
to  support  it,  yet  I  do  not  relish  this  fling  either  at  the 
powers  above  us,  or  at  those  who  reverence  them.  I 
hold  it  to  be  not  only  proper,  but  proof  of  sound  moral 
and  religious  feeling,  to  look  to  the  perfect  law  of  God 
foj  light  to  enable  us  more  justly  to  interpret  the 
imperfect  laws  of  man.  Especially,  when  we  are 
proposing  to  make  or  amend  a  law,  ought  we  to  take 
mr  gauge  of  purpose  and  of  action  from  the  highest 
standard. 

Noy,  that  Solomon  of  the  law,  thought  it  not  im- 
proper to  say,  "  The  inferior  law  must  give  place  to 
the  superior;  man's  lawa  to  God's  laws."  —  Masirns, 
pp.  6,  7. 

"  The  law  of  Natr.re,"  says  Blackstone,  "  being  co- 
eval with  mankind,  and  dictated  by  God  himself,  is, 
of  course,  superior  in  obligation  to  any  other.  It  is 
binding  all  over  '*he  globe  ;  jn  all  countries,  at  all  times. 
N<i  human  lawj  have  any  validity,  if  contrary  to  thi§; 
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and  such  of  them  as  are  valid,  derive  all  their  force 
and  all  their  authority,  mediately  or  immediately,  from 
this  original." — X  Com.  4:1. 

Portescue,  the  Chancellor  of  Henry  VI.,  in  his  De 
Ldudibus  Legum  AnglicB,  cap.  4f*.,  has  the  follpwihg 
passage,  the  consideration  of  which,  in  requital  for 
Mr.  Webster's  advice  to  me,  I  respectfully  commend 
to  hiin  : 

"That  must  necessarily  be  adjudged  a  cruel  law,  which 
augments  slavery,  and  diminishes  liberty.  For  huraaa 
nature  implores,  without  ceasing,  for  liberty.  Slavery  is 
introduced  by  man,  and  through  his  vice.  But  liberty  is  the  - 
gift  of  God  to  man.  Wherefore,  when  torn  from  a  man,  it 
ever  yearns  to  return ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  eviery  thing 
when  deprived  cf  its  natural  liberty.  On  this  accoimt,  that 
man  is  to  be  adjudged  cruel,  who  does  not  favor  liberty.  "By 
these  considerations  the  laws  of  England,  in  every' case, 
give  favor  to  liberty." 

Haying  defended  my  own  propositions,  I  shall  now 
take  the  liberty  to  examine  some  of  Mr.  Webster's ; 
and,  in  so  doiog,  I  shall  examine  the  constit  onal 
provisions  for  trial  by  jury,  and  fortify  my  opiL  -  by 
historical  references.    I  shall  consider, 

J.  Where  Congress  has  power  provide  for  such 
trial. 

II.  Where  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Webster  says  "the  constitution  declares,  that 
in  Edi  criminal  prosecutions,  there  shall  be  a  trial  by 
jury  J "  and  that  "  in  suits  at  common  law  the  trial 
by  jury  shall  be  preserved."  He  then  adds,  "  There 
2S  no  other  clause  or  sentence  in  the  constitution  hav- 
ing the  least  bearing  upon  the  subject."  Marie  his 
^ords  :  "  There  is  no  other  clause  or  sentence  in  the 
constitution,  having  the  least  bearing  on  the  subject." 
"this  I  deny. 

Here  Mr.  Webster  virtually  declares  that,  but  for  th© 
above-named  two  provisions,  the  right  of  the  trial  by 
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ji|F3^  P*^*  have  bepn  secured  to  ns  by  the  consti- 

tjuiioa  in  ariy  case.  Of  course,  in  the  absence  of  these 
provisions,  Congress  would  have  been  under  no  obli- 
gatioDi  nor  would  it,  indeed,  have  had  any  power,  to 
provide?  by  law  for  such  trials. 

Were  I  to  say  that  this  assertion  borders  on  the 
*  ipcradible,  one  might  well  ask,  Which  side  of  the  line 
does  it  lie  ? 

The  provision  for  a  trial  by  jury,  in  criminal  prose- 
cutions, is  in  the  third  clause  of  the  second  section  of 
the  third  article,  and  is  repeated,  and  sopiewhat  ett- 
laxged,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  articles  of  amendment. 

But  the  provision  for  trial  by  jury,  in  suits  at  com- 
mon laWf  is  in  the  seventh  article  of  amendment ;  and 
neither  this  provision,  nor  any  semblance  of  it,  is  to 
be  found,  in  express  words,  in  any  part  of  the  consti- 
tution as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  its  framers,  and 
was  adopted  by  the  states. 

According  to  Mr.  Webster,  then.  Congress  was  under 
no  obligation,  and  had  no  power,  to  make  a  law  provid- 
ing for  trial  by  jury,  except  in  criminal  prosecutions^ 
until  after  the  seventh  article  of  amendment  had  been 
ratified  J  for  if  they  had  any  such  power,  or  were  un-- 
der  any  such  obligation,  it  must  be  by  virtue  of  some 
clause  or  sentence  in  the  constitution,  having  a  "  hear- 
ing upon  the  subject." 

Ko\y,  the  first  session  of  Congress  conmienced 
March  4tli,  1789,  but  this  seventh  article  of  aniend- 
n^ent  was  not  rati^ed,  and  did  not  become  a  part  of 
the  constitution,  according  to  Hickey,  (Hickey's  Const, 
p.  36,)  until  December  16,  1791.  1 

Until  this  time,  therefore,  according  to  Mv.  Webster, 
the  constitution  had  secured  no  right  to  a  trial  by  jury, 
except  in  the  case  of  crit^inal  prosecutions ;  because) 
until  this  time,  there  was  no  clause  or  seiitence  in  it 
"  leaving  the  least  bearing  on  the  subject  "  of  jury  trials 

any  ^ut  criminal  cas^s. 
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Yet,  on  the  34th  of  September,  17B9,  attd  m^^  ihan 
two  years  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  seventh 
amendment,  (by  which  alone,  according  to  Mr.  Web* 
ster,  ihey  had  any  power  to  act  in  the  premises,) 
Congress  did  pass  the  judiciary  act ;  by  the  ninth, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth  sectionaof  \yhich  it  is  provided, 
that  the  trial  of  issues  in  fact,  in  the  district  cpuctSj  iisi 
the  circuit  courts,  and  in  the  supreme  court,  sb^^* 
with  certain  exceptions,  be  by  jury. 

The  act  also  empowers  the  courts  to  grant  new 
trials  "for  reasons  for  which  new  trials  have  usually 
been  granted  in  the  courts  of  law."  In  what  courts  of 
law?  Did  it  not  mean  the  courts  in  Westminster  IJall, 
and  those  in  this  country  formed  after  that  ancestra.! 
model  ?  And  does  not  this  show  beyond  question  nj; 
cavil,  that  the  principle  of  the  jury  trial,  in  dvil  cases,  vras 
incorporated  into  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
originally ;  and  that  it  was  universally  understood  to 
be  so  by  its  framers,  and  by  their  contemporaries,  the 
members  of  the  first  Congress  ? 

From  the  constitution  alone,  then,  and  not  from  any 
power  above  it,  or  outside  of  it,  did  Congress  derive 
its  power,  on  the  24th  of  September)  1789,  and  more 
than  two  years  before  the  seventh  amendment  was 
adopted,  to  pass  the  judiciary  act,  and  to  fill  it  full  of  the 
fact  and  the  doctrine  of  jury  trials  in  civil  cases.  And 
if  Congress,  at  that  time,  had  legislated  on  thc^  subject 
of  fugitive  slaves,  would  it  not  have  had  the  same  power 
to.  provide  the  trial  by  jury,  to  determine  the  question^, 
slave  ^r  fsee,  as  it  had  to  provide  for  this  modis  of  trial 
in  other  cases  ? 

All  the  state  conventions  for  adopting  the  constitu- 
tion,  whose  debates  are  preserved,  and  all  the  leadijag 
men  who  figured  in  them,  held,  — •  contrary  to  Mr. 
Webster, — that  the  third  article  in  the  constitution,  ^ 
providing  for  courts,  carried  jury  trials  in  civil  cases 
■with  it.  Mr.  Marshall,  afterwards  Chief  Justice  Marshallv 
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said  in  the  Yirginia  convention,  "Does  the  word 
emirtj  [in  the  constitution,]  only  mean  the  judges  ? 
Does  not  the  determintitioii  of  a  jury  necessarily  lead 
to  the  judgment  of  the  court?  Is  there  any  thing 
which  gives  the  judges  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  mat- 
ters of  faci  ?  What  is  the  object  of  a  jury  trial  ?  To 
inform  the  court  of  the  facts.  When  a  court  has  cog- 
nizance of  facts,  does  it  not  follow  that  they  can  make 
inquiry  by  a  jury  ?  It  is  impossible  to  be  otherwise^'^ 
—  3  EllioWs  Debates,  506, 

The  third  article  in  the  Virginia  bill  of  rights  was 
as  follows : 

"  In  controversies  respecting  property,  and  in  suits  between 
man  and  man,  the  ancient  trial  by  jury  is  preferable  lo  any 
other,  and  ought  to  be  held  sacred," 

This  article  being  read  in  the  convention,  Judge 
Marshall  said  the  tnal  by  jury  was  as  well  secured  by 
the  United  States  constitution,  as  by  the  Virginia  bill 
of  rights. — lb.  524.  He  said  this  in  reference  to 
civil  cases. 

In  the  Massachusetts  convention,  it  was  said,  with- 
out a  doubt's  being  expressed  from  any  quarter,  that 
"  the  word  cowr^  does  not,  either  by  popular  or  tech- 
nical construction,  exclude  the  use  of  a  jury  to  try  facts. 
When  people  in  common  language  talk  of  a  trial  at 
the  court  of  common  pleas,  or  the  supreme  judicial 
court,  do  they  not  include  all  the  branches  and  mem- 
bers of  such  courts,  the  jurors  as  well  as  the  judges  ? 
They  certainly  do,  whether  they  mention  the  jurors 
expressly  or  not.  Oiir  state  legislators  have  construed 
the  word  court  in  the  same  way."  —2  ElliotVs  De- 
bateSf  127. 

Such  was  the  doctrine  maintained  by  the  leading 
minds  of  the  state  conventions;  by  Christopher  Gore, 
in  Massachusetts ;  by  Judge  Wilson,  and  Chief  Justice 
^cKean,  in  Pennsylvania ;  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
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Judge  Pendleton,  and  Mr.  Madison,  in  Virginia;  by 
Judge  Iredell,  in  North  Carolina,  and  many  other  dis- 
tinguished names. 

In  the  Virginia  convention,  objection  was  made  to 
the  constitution  because  it  did  not  expressly  secure  to 
the  a<;oused  the  privilege  of  challenging  or  excepting 
to  jurors  in  criminal  cases.  But  Mr.  Pendleton, 
the  President  of  the  convention,  and  for  so  many  years 
afterwards  the  highest  judicial  officer  in  the  state,  re- 
plied:  "  When  the  constitution  says  that  the  triaj  shall 
be  by  jury,  does  it  not  say  that  every  incident  will  go 
along  with  it  ? "  —  3  Elliott's  Debates,  497". 

So  when  the  constitution  provided  for  "courts,"  and 
defined  their  jurisdiction,  it  clearly  contemplated  the 
trial  by  jury,  in  regard  to  all  such  rights  of  the  citizen 
as  had  been  usually,  theretofore,  tried  by  a  jury.  Gonr 
gress,  indeed,  might  fail  to  perform  its  duty ;  but  ia 
such  case,  no  provisions  of  the  constitution,  however 
express  and  peremptory,  would  secure  the  rights  of  the 
people.  . 

It  is  perfectly  well  known  to  every  student  of  the 
constitution,  that  the  only  reason  why  that  instrument 
did  not  make  express  provision  for  the  trial  by  jury,  in 
civil  cases,  was  the  difficulty  of  running  the  dividing 
line  between  the  many  cases  that  should  be  so  tried, 
and  the  few  that  should  not.  AU  were  agreed  that 
ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  all  civil  cases  should  be  tried 
by  jury ;  but  they  could  not  agree  upon  the  classes  of 
cases  from  which  the  remaining  one  per  cent,  should 
be  taken. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  worth  while  to  nqtice  the 
heading  or  preamble  of  the  joint  resolutions  for  sub- 
mitting certain  proposed  amendments  of  the  constitu- 
tion to  the  states,  among  which  was  the  seventh.  It 
is  as  follows:  — 

"  The  convetitions  of  a  number  of  the  states  having  &% 
the  time  of  their  adopting  the  constitution  expressed  a  desire, 
26* 
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iii  ordet  ib  |)reVent  miscdtistructiod  or  abu)§e  of  Its  powers, 
ihkt  farther  decl&raitory  or  restrictive  clauses  should- be  added ; 
and  as  the  extending  the  ground  of  public  confidence  in  the 
government  will  best  insure  the  beneficent  ends  of  its  institu- 
tion, Resolved,"  &c. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  first  Congress  only  pro- 
Itosed  to  submit  certain  further  declaratory  and  re- 
tlinciive  clauses,'''  which  ivere  "  to  prevent  ihiscon- 
structioh  ot  abuse  of  its  powers."  This  heading  or 
title,  of  couirse,  does  noi  enlargis  or  limit  the  meaning 
of  the  atdendments ;  but  it  shows  the  view  which  theiif 
authors  had  of  theii:  scope  and  intiendment.  And  what 
is  the  !^ev6nth  amendment  but  a  "  declaratory  and 
ffestrifctive  claiise,"  securing  the  trial  by  jury,  in  cases 

coinmon  law,  "  where  the  value  in  controversy  shall 
exceed  twetity  dollars,"  and  abandoning  it  where  the 
value  is  leSs  ? 

The  phraseology  of  the  a:mendnieht  is  full  of  sig- 
nificance: "The  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  pre- 
served." Not  created,  but  preserved.  Not  instituted 
de  7imo,  but  contimied.  Will  Mr.  Webster  tell  me, 
how  a  tight  can  be  preserved,  which  does  not  iakeady 
eidst  7 

In  speaking  of  the  trial  by  jury,  iti  criminal  cases. 
Judge  Story  uses  the  sahtie  word.  He  says'  it  was 
'^^  preserved."  In  neither  class  of  cases,  civil  or  criminal, 
\^as  it  ever  abandoned  or  lost,  through  the  ifault  of  the 
constitution.  If  not  always  enjoyed  by  the  citizen,  it 
has  been  through  the  dereliction  of  Congress  in  not 
passing  the  requisite  laws. 

The  great  men  who  submitted  this  seventh  amend- 
ment to  the  states,  treated  the  trial  by  jury,  iri  civil  cases, 
as  a  then  subsisting  constitutional  right.  They  passed  a 
law  to  put  the  practical  enjoyment  of  this  right  into  the 
hands  of  the  people,  well  knowing  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  right  which  we  hold  under  the  eohstitiitibh  which  we 
cah  beneficially  possess  or  use,  without  the  interventibft 
of  some  law,  as  its  channel  or  medium. 


Siippos^  this  seventh  amendment  had  never  teeii 
adopted,  on  what  ground  would  the  trial  by  jury,  in 
civil  cases,  have  rested  up  to  the  present  day  ?  Could 
it  have  been  taken  from  us  a!l,  in  all  cases  except  crim- 
inal ohiBS,  by  any  corrupt  Congress  ? 

In  asserting,  therefore,  that,  besides  the  references 
he  has  made,  there  is  not  another  "  clause  or  sentence 
in  the  constitution,  having  the  least  bearing  on  the 
subject  [\  of  jury  trials,  Mr.  Webster  is  contradicted  hy 
th^  haiembers  of  the  gerieral  convention,  by  the  state 
conventions,  by  the  senators  and  representatives,  who 
passed  the  judiciary  act,  by  President  Washington  who 
signed  it,  and  by  all  the  judges  who  administered  that 
act  liritil  the  Seventh  amendment  was  adopted. 

ii.  Where  ii  is  the  duty  of  Co7igress  to  fro^ide  for 
trial  by  jury. 

But  another  olf ,  Mr.  Webster's  assertions  is  still  more 
ex^traprdinary.  ite  says  "  nothing  is  more  false  than 
that  siich  jury  trial,  [a  trial  by  jury  for  an  alleged 
^lavO,  or  for  a  freeman  claimed  ais  a  slave,]  is  demanded 
by  the  constitution,  either  in  its  letter  or  in  its  spirit." 

I  niake  ia  preliminary  remark  upon  the  grossness^ 
of  the  error  eiiibodied  in  the  forrh  of  this  propositioOi 

"  Nothing  h  more  false ;  that  is,  if  I,  or  any  one, 
had  a^rined  that  oiiir  constitution  forbids  trial  by  jury, 
in  ail  eases,  under  penalty  of  death ;  or  that  it  creates 
an  hereditary  despotism;  or  that  it  establishes  the 
Catholic  religion,  with  the  accompaniment  of  an  inqui- 
sition for  each  state ;  oi*  that  it  does  all  these  things  to- 
gether ;  it  wbiild  riOt  be  rhore  "false  "  to  the  "  spirit" 
of  the  constitution,  than  to  say  that  it  demands  the 
trial  by  jury,  wheri  a  man  who  is  seized  as  a  slave,  but 
who  asserts  that  he  is  free,  invokes  its  protection. 

But  this  piertains  to  the  form  only  of  his  assertion, 
and  is  imjma,terial  to  the  argument,  t  proceed  to  in- 
quire \vhether  its  substance  be  not  as  indefensible  iois 
its  fortn.  j  ^ 
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In  another  part  of  Mr.  Webster's  letter,  he  says,  that 
he  sees  " no  objection  to  the  provisions  of  the  law" 
of  1793.  Of  course  ;  for  he  sees  no  objection  to  Mr. 
Butler's  bill,  and  its  amendments ;  but  prefers  them  to 
Mr.  Seward's.  And  he  now  says,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  letter  or  in  the  "spirit"  of  the  constitution, 
which  demands  the  jury  trial  for  an  alleged  slave,  or 
for  a  freeman  captured  and  about  to  be  carried  away 
as  a  slave. 

Feeble  and  humble  as  I  aip,  great  and  formidable  as 
he  is,  I  join  issue  with  him  on  this  momentous  ques- 
tion, and  put  myself  upon  the  country. 

Our  constitution,  as  the  present  generation  has  al- 
ways been  taught,  yearns  towards  liberty  and  the 
rights  of  man.  The  trial  by  jury,  in  the  important 
cases  of  life,  liberty,  and  property,  is  essential  to  these 
rights.  The  tv/o,  therefore,  have  such  close  affinity 
for  each  other,  as  to  render  it  highly  probable,  if  not 
morally  certain,  that  the  framers  of  the  former  would 
make  provision  for  the  latter ;  that  they  would  lay 
hold  of  it,  as  by  a  law  of  instinct,  to  carry  out  their 
beneficent  purposes.  The  trial  by  jury  was  necessary 
to  the  vitality  of  the  constitution ;  and,  I  think,  it 
would  not  be  too  strong  an  expression  to  say  that  the 
constitution,  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  its  founders, 
necessitated  the  trial  by  jury. 

The  object  for  which  the  constitution  was  framed, 
as  set  forth  in  its  preamble,  namely,  to  "  establish 
justice,"  "  promote  the  general  welfare,"  and  "  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty,"  to  the  people,  could  never 
be  accomplished  without  the  trial  by  jury.  The  pre- 
amble is  not  appealed  to  as  a  source  of  powei; ;  but  it 
touches,  as  by  the  finger,  the  objects  which  it  contem- 
plated ;  it  suggests  the  means  by  which  its  beneficent 
purposes  were  to  be  fulfilled,  and  it  indicates  the  rules 
of  interpretation  by  which  all  its  provisions  are  to  be 
expounded. 
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And  not  only  th<a  objects  for  which  tlie  constitution 
professes  to  exist,  but  historical  facts  from  the  tiine  of 
Magna  Charta,  and  before  that  tiriie;  tne  practice  of 
the  English  and  of  our  Colonial  and  Provincial  courts 
before  the  revolution  atid  during  the  confederacy ;  — 
in  fine,  all  analogies  and  tendencies  of  constitutional 
law,  and  whatever  belongs  to  ideas  of  freedom,  con- 
spire to  force  the  expectation  upon  us,  that,  in  a  matter 
of  such  vast  concernment  as  the  life-long  liberty  or 
bondage  of  a  man  and  his  offspring,  it  has  not  left  us 
without  the  right  of  trial  by  jury. 

The  very  first  law  "  for  the  general  good  of  the 
colony  of  New  Plymouth,"  (1623,)  was,  "  that  all 
criminal  acts,  and  also  all  matters  of  trespasses  and 
DEBTS,  between  man  and  man>  should  be  tried  by  the  * 
verdict  of  twelve  honest  men." 

In  that  fearful  array  of  crimes  which  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  charges  home  Upon  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  that  sublime  instrument  enumerates  the. 
following  as  among  the  most  flagitious :  "  For  depriving 
us,  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefits  of  triaj  by  jury,^* 
and  "  for  pifotectihg  his  troops,  bp  a  mock  trial,  from 
punishment  for  any  murders  which  they  should  cdm,- 
rait  oh  the  inhabitants  of  these  states." 

According  to  Blackstone,  the  right  to  a  trial  by  jury- 
had  been  held,  "  time  out  of  mind,"  to  be  the  birth- 
right of  Engiishm.en.  The  29th  chapter  of  the  Great 
Charter  guarantied  this  right,  not  only  in  cases  of  lib- 
erty, life,  and  linib,  but  ia  cases  of  property,  real  and 
personal. 

In  Ehgla;hd,  it  has  become  a  traditional  saying,  and 
drops  from  the  common  tongue,  that  the  great  object 
of  kirig,  lords,  and  commons,  is  to  get  twelve  riien 
into  the  jury  box. 

Judge  Story  says,  "  When  our  more  immediate  an- 
cestors removed  to  America,  they  brought  this  great 
piivUege  with  them,  as  their  birthright  and  inheritancei 
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OS  a  part  of  that  admirable  common  law  which  had 
fenced  round,  and  interposed  barriers  on  every  side, 
against  the  approaches  of  arbitrary  power.  It  is  now 
incorporated  into  all  our  state  constitutions,  as  a  funda- 
mental right ;  and  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
would  have  been  justly  obnoxious  to  the  most  conclu- 
sive objection,  if  it  had  not  recognized  and  confirmed 
ir  in.  the  most  solemn  terras."  —  3  Com.  652,  3. 
^  Is  it  conceivable,  then,  that  the  heroes  and  sages  of 
the  revolution,  who  rose  in  resistance  to  the  most  for- 
midable power  on  earth ;  so  many  of  whom  rose 
against  their  own  kindred  i»i  the  mother  country,  be- 
cause they  loved  liberty  better  than  father  or  mother, 
or  brother  or  sister,  and  who  endured  the  privations  and 
horrors  of  a  seven  years'  war :  —  is  it  conceivable,  I 
say,  that,  when  they  had  achieved  their  independence, 
and  there  was  no  longer  any  earthly  power  to  control 
them,  they  should  have  framed  a  fundamental  law,  and 
should  not  have  imbued  that  law  with  the  "  spiHt "  of 
the  trial  by  jury,  as  its  breath  of  life  ?  As  British  sub- 
jects, they  were  entitled  to  this  trial.  As  Americans, 
did  they  renounce  it  ?  Did  they  wage  war  for  seven 
years  in  order  to  place  themselves  in  a  worse  condition 
than  they  had  been  placed  in  by  their  "  tyrant  "  ?  Mr, 
Webster  says  they  did.  He  charges  this  infinite  folly 
and  l?Jindness  upon  them,  singly  and  collectively,  one 
and  all. 

I  will  ROW  fortify  tliis  historical  view,  by  a  reference 
to  some  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  which  explain 
and  define  the  meaning  of  the  seventh  amendment.* 

What  i^  the  true  meaning  of  those  descript;ive  words, 
"  suits  at  common  law  Has  not,  Mr.  Webster,  re- 
lying on  his  high  reputation,  disposed  of  this  matter  a 
little  too  summarily?    He  says,  "The  constitution 

*  This  ai^ument  may  be  found  r^eatpd  and  enlarged  upon  in  a 
Bubsequcnt  part  of  the  preseni  volume,  p.  409,  et  aeq.  It  is  retained 
hsks  oxdj  to  preserve  the  logical  and  iijgal  symmetry  of  the  letter. 
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dsjclares  that  in  suits  at  common  law,  the  trial  bf  lwi-y: 
shall  be  preserved ;  "  but  he  adds,  "  The  reclaincjing  of 
a  fugitive  slave  is  not  a  suit  at  common  law." 

But  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  has 
furnished  us  with  an  authoritative  interpretation  of  the 
words  of  the  constitution  beating  on  this  subject.  I» 
the  case  of  Cohens  vs.  Virginia,  6  Wh^aton,  R.  407, 
they  define  what  is  meant  by  a  "suit."  These  are 
their  words :  — 

*' What  is  a  SMt'f  ?  We  understand  it  to  be  the  prosecution,  . 
or  pursuit,  of  some  claim,  demand,  or  request.  In  law  lan- 
guage, it  is  the  prosecution  of  some  demand  in  a  court  of 
justice.  '  The  remedy  for  every  species  of  wrong  is,'  says 
Judge  Blackstone, '  the  being  put  in  possession  of  that  right 
whereof  the  party  injured  is  deprived.'  The  instrume-iita 
whereby  this  remedy  is  obtained  are  a  diveraity  of  mils  and 
actions,  which  are  defined  by  the  Mirror  to  be  *  the  lawful  de- 
mand of  onie's  right ; '  or,  as  Bracton  and  Fleta  express  it  in 
tl>e  words  of  Justinian,  '^jus  prosequmdi  in  jvdicio  qupd 
alicui  dehelUr,''  —  (the  form  of  prosecuting  in  trial,  or  judg- 
ment, which  is  due  to  any  one.)  Blackstone  then  proceedsi  to 
describe  every  species  of  remedy  by  suit ;  and  they  are  all 
cases  where  the  party  suing  claims  to  obtain  sotnething  to 
which  he  has  a  right. 

"  To  comqience  a  suit  is  to  demand  something  by  the  insti- 
tution of  p."ocess  in  a  court  of  justice ;  and  to  prosecute  the 
suit  is,  according  to  the  commoa  acceptation  of  language,  to 
continue  that  demand." 

According  to  the  supreme  court,  then,  a  suit  is  the 
prosecution  of  some  claim,  demand,  or  request.  Now, 
the  proceedings  for  a  fugitive  slave,  according  to  the 
very  letter  of  the  constitution,  are  instituted  to  prose- 
cute a  c&^m.  The  person  held  to  service  or  labor  is 
to  be  delivered  up,  "on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom 
such  service  or  labor  may  be  due." 

Still  further,  in  a  decision  bearing  directly  on  the 
right  to  a  tria;i  by  jury,  the  supreme  court  have  definsjd 
the  term  "common  law"  in  special  reference  to  its 
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meaning  in  the  amendment  to  the  constitution/  which 
secures  this  right  "  in  suits  at  cdmaion  law,"  These 
are  their  words  : 

"  It  is  well  known  that  in  civil  causes,  in  courts  of  equity 
and  admiralty,  juried  do  not  intei'vene  ;  and  that  courts  6f 
equity,  us6  the  trial  by  jury  only  id  extraordinary  cases,  to  in- 
forai  the  conscience  of  the  court.'  When,  therefore,  We  find 
that  the  [7th]  amendment  requires  that  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury  shall  be  preserved,  in  suits  at  common  lawy  the  natural 
conclusion  is,  that  this  distinction  was  present  to  the  minds  of 
the  framei^  of  the  amendment.  By  common  laiv  they  meant 
what  the  constitution  denominated  in  the  third  article  '  law  ; ' 
not  rrierely  suits  which  the  camnton  Id\v  recognized  among  its 
old  and  settled  proceedings ;  but  suits  in  which  legal  riglnts 
were  to  be  ascertained  and  determined,  in  contradistinction  to 
thosie  in  which  equitable  rights  alone  were  recognized,  and 
equitable  remedies  were  administered,  or  in  which,  as  in  the 
admiralty,  a  mixture  of  public  law,  and  of  maritime  law  and 
equity,  was  often  found  in  the  same  suit.  Probably  there 
were  few,  if  any,  states  in  the  Union,  in  which  some  tiew  le- 
gal remedies,  differing  from  the  old  common  law  forms,  were 
not  in  use ;  but  in  which,  however,  the  trial  by  jury  intervened, 
and  the  general  regulations  in  other  respects  \vere  according 
to  the  course  of  the  common  law.  Proceedings  in  cases  of 
partition,  and  of  foreign  and  domestic  attachment,  might  be 
cited  as  examples  variously  adopted  and  modified.  In  a  just 
sense,  the  amendment,  then,  map  tcell  be  construed  to  embrace 
all  suits,  which  are  not  of  equity  or  admiralty  jurisdiction, 

WHATEVKR    MAY    BE  THE    PECULIAR  FOBM  WHICH  THEY  MAY 

ASSUME  TO  SETTLE  LEGAL  BIGHTS."  —  Fursons  VS.  Bedford,  3 
Peters's  Rep.  456,  7. 

The  last  sentence  I  have  underscored.  In  this  sen- 
tence, the  supreme  court  plainly  say,  that,  if  the 
subject  matter  of  the  litigation,  or  the  objeQt  of  the 
proceeding,  be  to  determine  a  " legal  right "  which  was 
formerly  determined  by  a  "  suit  at  common  law,"  then 
such  proceeding  is  embraced  in  the  seventh  amend- 
ment, and  either  party  in  interest  has  a  right  to  the 
trial  by  jury.    Now,  is  it  not  clear  that  any  proceeding 
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^S/hich  <i6Ui'mitibs  whether  a  man  owns  himself,  or  is 
owned  by  aindther  man,  aiid  which  delivers  one  man 
into  th6  custody  of  another,  as  his  slave,  or  refuses  so 
to  deliver  him,  is,  "  whatever  peculiar  form  it  may  as- 
sume," a  proceeding  "to  settle  a  legal. right," —the 
highest  legal  right  ?  It  is  not  a  right  in  equity,  in  ad- 
n!iii»lty,  or  undet  the  maritime  law ;  but  strictly  and 
exclusively  a  legal  right,  and  nothing  else.  According 
i6  the  doctrine  of  the  supreme  court,  then,  in  the  above- 
cited  dase,  the  parties  to  stich  a  proceeding  have  a 
right,  under  the  Seventh  amendment,  to  a  trial  by  jury. 
At  least,  is  hot  such  the  "  spirit  "  of  the  amendment  ? 

But  there  is  another  well-known  fact,  which  gives 
pertinence  and  stringency  to  the  above  view.  At  com- 
mon law,  the  writ  de  homine  reptegiando,  —  the  writ 
of  persotial  replevin,  or  for  replevying  a  man,  —  was 
an  original  writ ;  a  writ  which  the  piarty  could  sue  out 
of  right  j  one  to  be  granted  on  motion,  without  show- 
ing cause,  and  which  the  court  of  chancery  could  not 
siipersede.  It  was,  according  to  the  very  language  of 
our  Supreme  court,  recognized  by  the  common  law 
"  E''i.ong  its  old  and  settled  proceedings."  The  form 
of  it  is  found  in  that  great  arsenal  of  common  law 
writs,  the  Regisimnh  Brevium.  A  man,  says  Comyn, 
may  have  a  homine  replegiando  for  a  negro ;  or  for  an 
Indian  brought  by  him  into  England  and  detained  from 
him  ;  or  it  may  be  brought  by  an  infant  against  his 
testaimentary  guardian ;  or  by  a  mllein  against  his  hrd. 
(Dig.,  Title  Imprisonment,  L.  4.) 

If  it  could  be  brought  by  a  villein  against  his  lord, 
then  it  was  the  very  writ  for  an  alleged  slave  against 
ah  alleging  owner.  It  was  the  mode  provided  by  the 
common  law  for  the  determination  of  the  legal  right 
asserted  in  a  humati  being.  I  have  always  imderstood 
that,  before  the  revolution,  and  before  the  framing  of 
our  constitution,  Corny n's  Digest  was  a  work  of  the 
highest  authority.  It  must  havie  been  well  known  to 
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all  the  lawyers  in  the  convention.  Did  they  expect, 
then,  that  when  an  alleged  slave,  or  a  known  free- 
man, should  be  seized,  that  he  should  be  hurried  into 
bondagf.  without  any  right  to  this  ancient  muniment 
.  ^)f  the  isiibject's  liberties  ? 

But  "  the  reclaiming  of  a  fugitive  slave,"  says  Mr. 
Webster,  "  is  not  a  suit  at  the  common  law."  The 
proceedings  provided  for  by  the  statute  of  1793,  to 
which  he  "  sees  no  objection,"  have  no  analogy  to  the 
writ  de  homine  replegiando.  But  can  you  destroy  the 
right  to  a  jury  trial  by  changing  the  process  ?  A  sand- 
hiller  from  Georgia  or  North  Carolina  cannot  come  to 
Massachusetts  and  eject  Mr.  Webster  from  his  Marsh- 
field  farm  without  being  compelled  to  submit  the 
question  of  title  to  a  jury.  But  suppose  Congress 
should  say,  in  effect,,  that  any  one  of  the  seventeen 
thousand  postmasters  in  the  United  States  might  be 
brought  into  Massachusetts,  (ai.d,  among  so  numerous 
a  body,  it  is  no  libel  to  say  there  are  some  reckless 
men,)  and  that  the  said  saud-hiller  might  go  before  the 
said  imported  postmaster,  and  after  proof  "  to  his  sat- 
isfaction," "  either  by  oral  testimony  or  by  affidavit," 
ir— an  affidavit,  be  it  remembered,  taken  any  where  in 
the  United  States,  —  then  the  claimant  shall  be  put 
into  immediate  possession  of  the  said  farm,  with  a 
right  to  recover  costs ;  and  suppose  Mr.  Webster  should 
spurn  the  authority  of  this  illegitimate  court,  and  de- 
mand an  observance  of  the  ancient  forms  of  law,  and 
a  trial  by  jury  under  the  seventh  amendment ;  then 
the  claimant  has  only  to  borrow  Mr.  Webster's  own 
words,  and  say,  "  This  is  not  a  suit  at  the  common 
law  :  "  —  suppose  all  this,  I  say,  and  I  would  then  ask 
if  such  a  proceeding  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  last- 
named  gentleman  ?  The  common  sense  of  mankind 
is  authority  good  enough  to  answer  such  a  question ; 
but  we  have  high  legal  authority  in  addition. 

In  Baker  vs.  Riddle,  Mr.  Justice  Baldwin,  one  of 
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the  jnig/^g  of  the  suprems  court  of  the  United  States, 
held  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  take 
away  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  secured  by  the  seventh 
amendment,  either,  —  "  1.  By  an  organization  of  the 
courts  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  secure  it  to  suitors  j  " 
or,  — "  2.  By  authorizing  the  courts  to  exercise,  or 
their  assumption  of,  equity  or  admiralty  jurisdiction 
over  cases  at  law."  "  This  amendment,"  says  he, 
"  preserves  the  right  of  jury  trial  against  any  infringe- 
ment by  any  department  of  the  government."-— bSaW- 
win's  Rep.  404 

Now,  what  was  Mr.  Butler's  bill  but  "  a  new  organ- 
ization of  the  courts,'?  or,  rather,  a  new  creation  of  some 
twenty  thousand  courts,  "  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
secure  [the  right  of  trial  by  jury]  to  suitors  ?  "  It  was, 
indeed,  a  violation  of  both  of  the  principles  laid  down 
by  Judge  Baldwin.  It  was  the  creation  of  tribunals 
unknown  to  the  common  law,  and  authorizing  those 
tribunals  to  decide  upon  rights  not  belonging  to  either 
"equity  or  admiralty  jurisdiction." 

In  this  connection,  I  will  refer  to  the  case  of  Lee  vs. 
Lee,  S  Peters^ s  Rep,  AL 

By  act  of  Congress  of  April  2,  1816,  it  was  declared 
that  no  cause  should  be  removed  from  the  circuit  court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  supreme  court  by 
appeal  or  writ  of  error,  "  unless  the  matter  in  dispute 
shall  be  of  the  value  of  one  thousand  dollars  or  up- 
wards." The  plaintiifs  in  error  were  claimed  as  slaves. 
Their  petition  for  freedom  in  the  court  below  had  been 
decided  against  them  ;  and  from  this  decision  they  ap^. 
pealed.  The  defendant  in  error  took  the  objection 
that  they,  •—  their  bodies  and  souls,  —  were  not  worth 
one  thousand  dollars,  and  therefore  that  they  had  no 
right  to  appeal.    But  the  court  said,  ■ — 

"  The  matter  in  dispute,  in  this  case,  is  the  freedom  of  the 
.  petitioners.    The  judgment  of  the  court  below  is  against  their 
claims  to  freedom the  matter  la  dispute  is,  therefore,  to  the 
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plaintiffs  in  error,  the  value  of  their  freedom,  ixnd  this  is  not 
susceptible  of  a  pecuniary  valuation.  Had  the  judgment  beeii 
in  favor  of  the  petitioners,  and  the  writ  of  error  brought  by 
the  party  claiming  to  be  the  owner,  the  value  of  the  slaves  as 
property  would  have  been  the  matter  in  dispute,  and  affidavits 
might  be  admitted  to  ascertain  such  value..  But  affidavits  es- 
timating the  value  of  freedom  are  entirely  inadmissible  ;  and 
iio  doubt  is  entertained  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  couri." 

Now,  if  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  in 
coristfuing  a  law,  felt  constrained  by  their  oaths  to  hold 
the  freedom  of  a  man,  ■ —  of  any  man,  though  he  might 
be  a  drivelling  idiot,  or  stretched  upon  his  death  bed, 
wiiii  only  another  hour  to  breathe,  —  to  be  worth  more 
than  a  thousand  dollars,  how  can  a  senator  of  the 
tJnited  States  say,  that  in  passing  a  law,  under  which 
human  liberty  may  be  retained  or  lost,  he  is  not  boiind 
at  least  by  the  "  spirit "  of  the  constitution,  if  not  by 
its  letter,  to  hold  that  human  liberty  to  be  of  greater 
value  than  twenty  dollars,  and  therefore  to  provide  the 
trial  by  jury  for  its  protection  ?  What  can  prove  more 
strikingly  that  Mr.  Webster  violates  the  whole  "spirit" 
of  the  constitution,  when  the  framers  and  ratlfiers  of 
this  amendment  covenanted  for  and  decreed  the  trial 
by  jury,  for  such  a  paltry  sum  of  money ;  and  when 
the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  held  human  liberty  to 
be  worth  more  than  any  nameable  sura  of  money,  while 
he  regards  it  as  a  thing  to  be  disposed  of  by  any  corrupt 
postmaster,  which  any  corrupt  administration  may  cor- 
ruptly appoint.  Yet  he  says,  "  Nothing  can  be  more 
false  than  that  a  jury  trial  is  demanded  in  cases  of  this 
kind  by  the  constitution,  either  in  its  letter,  or  in  its 
spirit .^^ 

I  wish  i  could  find,  or  felt  at  liberty  to  coin  some 
milder  word  ;  but  for  want  of  a  better,  I  must  say 
that  Mr.  Webster  seems  to  me,  throughout  this  whole 
niatier,  to  dogmatize.  He  makes  strong  assertions 
without  offering  even  weak  reasons.    Of  this  character 
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was  his  annunciation  of  the  discovery  of  a  new  law, 

—  "  the  law  of  physical  geography,"  —•  which  was  to 
suspend  moral  agency,  and  take  from  man  his  power 
to  commit  crime  against  his  brother ;  as  though-  in  as- 
cending hill-sides,  freedom  and  slavery  lie  in  difierent 
atmospherical  strata,  and  are  bounded  by  each  other  im- 
passably ;  as  though  there  were  any  mountain  so  "  ex- 
ceeding high,"  to  whose  top  even  Jesus  Christ  could 
go,  that  Satan  could  not  go  there  to  tempt  him.  This 
does  not  strike  the  common  mind  like  a  true  discovery ; 

—  lilce  the  law  of  gravitation,  for  instance,  discovered 
by  Newton,  or  the  existence  of  the  planet  Neptune,  by 
Leverrier.  It  is  rather  like  that  earliest  pretended  dis- 
covery on  record,  which  was  designed  to  seduce,  and 
did  seduce,  the  first  parents  of  us  all.  Ye  may  eat  of 
the  forbidden  tree,  for  ye  shall  not  surely  die.  So  Mr. 
Webster  says.  Let  slaves  be  driven  in  cof3.es,  or  car- 
ried in  ships'  holds  to  the  new  territories ;  they  cannot 
live  there.  Will  not  the  results  of  the  two  experi- 
ments bear  a  lively  analogy  to  each  other,  and  be 
likely  to  reflect  similar  credit  upon  their  authors  ? 

So,  too,  when  he  tore  some  of  the  brightest  pages 
from  the  New  Testament,  by  proclaiming  that  "  there 
is  to  be  found  no  injunction  against  that  relation  [of 
slavery]  between  man  and  man,  in  the  teachings  of  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  of  any  of  his  apostles "  ! 
Upon  how  many  Christian  hearts  did  this  sentiment 
fall  like  an  anathema  against  all  truth.  He  does  not 
isay  any  express  injunction,  but  "  no  injunction ;  "  ^ 
none  of  any  kind.  No  positive  injunction  against 
slavery  in  the  New  Testament! — a  book  designed  to 
regulate  our  life  and  condition  for  two  worlds ;  yet, 
altogether,  not  so  large  as  many  a  congressional  report ; 
less  voluminous  than  the  ordinances  of  many  of  our 
city  governments;  —  a  book,  therefor'^,  which,  frqip 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  must  deal  with  great  and 
immortal  principles,  and  could  not  descend  into 
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spscification  and  detail ;  -~  and  because  such  a  book  as 
this  contains  no  express  injunction  against  slavery, 
therefore  slavery  is  not  forbidden  by  it,  but  has  the 
implied  approval  of  its  silence !  Surely,  never  vi^as 
there  a  more  sinister,  unsound,  unchristian  argument 
uttered  by  infidel  or  pagan.  Is  there  any  express  in- 
junction "  in  the  teachings  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  or  of  any  of  his  apostles,"  commanding  us  to 
declare  the  African  slave  trade  piracy  ?  Is  there  any 
express  injunction  "in  the  teachings  of  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  or  of  any  of  his  apostles,"  against  can- 
nibalism? Do  they  any  where  say,  "  Ye  shall  not  eat 
one  another  ?  "  Yet  what  enormity  and  fiagitiousness 
would  it  be  to  infer,  that,  therefore,  men  arid  women 
may  turn  ogres  and  ogresses,  and  eat  human  flesh  as 
they  do  mutton  and  sirloin.  The  inference  in  the 
latter  case  is  every  whit  as  warrantable  and  as  sound, 
as  in  the  former.  Yet  I  consider  that  this  theological 
argunaent  does  not  violate  the  "  spirit  "  of  the  gospel, 
any  iiiore  than  his  constitutional  argument  violates  the 
"spirit"  of  the  constitution.  John  Wesley,  who  had 
lived  amid  slavery,  denominates  it  the  "  sum  of  all 
viilanies,"  and  if  Christ  came  into  this  world  and  left 
it,  without  permeating  and  saturating  all  his  teachings 
with  injunctions  against  the  injustice,  cruelty,  pride, 
avarice,  lust,  love  of  domination,  and  loVe  of  adulation, 
which  are  the  inseparable  accompaniments  of  slavery, 
then  1  thiiik  the  Christian  world  will  cry  out,  that  so 
far  as  this  life  is  concerned,  his  mission  was  substan- 
tially fruitless. 

"  O,  star-eyed  Science  !  hast  thou  wandered  there, 
To  fering  us  back  these  tidings  of  despair  ?  " 

So,  if  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  contains 
iibt  even  any  implied  security  for  the  liberty  of  all  the 
colored  population  in  the  free  states  and  territories,  and 
fb^the  trikl  by  jury  &s  this  only  adequate  means  of 
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securing  that  liberty,  then  would  it  not  be  more  credit- 
able to  its  fraraers  never  to  have  put  their  signatures 
ta  it  ? 

Let  me  here  compare  the  relative  vaUie  of  life  or 
pro;perty  on  the  one  side,  with  liberty  on  the  other,  and 
Bee  wiiat  inferenciB  must  be  drawn  in  favor  of  affording 
as  great  a  protection  to  the  latter  as  to  the  former. 

The  fifth  article  of  amendment  declares  that  "no 
person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  prop- 
erty, without  due  process  of  law."  The  commenta- 
tors say  that  these  words,  "  due  prdciess  of  law,"  are 
the  equivalent  of  the  phrase  "  the  law  of  the  land,"  in 
the  29th  chapter  of  Magna  Oharta ;  and  hence  that 
"  this  clause  in  effect  affirms  the  right  of  trial  accord- 
ing to  the  process  and  proceedings  of  the  common 
lavr;"  that  is,  by  jury.  (See  Story's  Comm.  661 ;  2 
Inst.  60,  61;  2  Kent's  Comm.  10;  1  Tucker's  Black. 
Ajpp.  304.) 

Now,  consider  that  the  general  right  of  trial  by 
jury,  in  cases  of  life^  was  expressly  secured  by  the 
cdnstitution  as  originally  adopted ;  that,  somewhat 
more  than  three  years  afterwards,  the  same  right  was 
expressly  secured  for  jiroperty,  in  suits  at  commbn  law, 
whenever  the  value  in  controversy  should  exceed 
twehty  dollars  ;  and  then  say  whether  there  is  not  the 
stroiigost  irhplication  in  favor  of  the  same  right,  in 
cases  df  human  liberty,  which  is  so  much  more  pre- 
cious than  life  and  property  combined.  I  do  not  here 
say  it  is  dh  implication  that  binds  the  courts  in  admin- 
isterilig  a  law.  That  is  not  the  point  under  discussion. 
But  is  it  not  an  implication  that  binds  the  legislator,  so 
that  when  legislating  on  the  subject,  he  cannot  con- 
sciotisly  and  wilfully  abandon  it  without  infidelity  to 
his  oath  ?  I  do  not  believe  that  many  men  from  the 
free  states  will  ever  be  found  in. Congress  who  will  not 
take  this  view  of  the  subject.  Indeed,  not  a  few  of 
ihfe  best  kwvers  and  jurists  have  held  that  the 
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implication  binds  the  courts ;  and  therefore  that  the 
statute  of  1793  is  unconstitutionaL* 

Mr.  Webster  treats  the  two  case^,  of  fugitives  from 
justice  and  fugitives  from  service,  alike  ;  although  one 
can  almost  adopt  his  own  language,  and  say  that 
"  nothing  is  more  false  "  than  that  they  are  alike.  In 
regard  to  the  first  class,  the  constitution  says,  a  person 
"  charged "  with  treason,  &c. ;  but  in  regard  to  the 
second  class,  it  says  no  person  "  held"  &c. 

According  to  the  obvious  intent  of  this  language, 
the  alleged  fugitive  must  be  proved  to  be  /£.  !,  bound, 
obligated.  It  is  not  enough  that  he  be  chained  to  be 
"  held  "  to  service,  though  it  is  enough  that  a  man  be 
"  charged  "  with  crime.  To  bring  the  first  case  within 
the  legal  category  of  the  second,  its  terms  should  be, 
"  a  person  guilty  of  treason,"  &c.,  shall  be  delivered 
up.  Were  such  the  phraseology,  would  any  one  doubt 
that  proof  of  guilt  should  precede  delivery,  and  that 
there  could  be  no  other  foundation  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Webster  says,  ''perhaps  the  only  insuperable 
difficulty  "  to  a  trial  by  a  jury,  "  has  been  created  by 
the  states  themselves."  Suppose  this  to  be  so,  I  would 
ask  whose  duty  is  it  to  act  first,  —  that  of  Congress  to 
provide  the  trial,  or  that  of  ihe  states  to  remove  the 
impediment?  Shali  the  states  repeal  their  laws  first, 
and  leave  the  liberty  of  the  citizens  in  jeopardy ;  or 
shall  not  Congress  legislate  first,  and  secure  that  lib- 
erty ?  Which  is  of  the  greater  importance,  that  the 
owner  should  recover  his  slave,  or  that  the  citizen 
should  retain  his  freedom  ?  I  answer  according  to  the 
language  which  the  criminal  law  uses  respecting  guilt 
and  innocence,  that  it  is  better  that  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine,  that  is,  an  indefinite  number  of  slaves 
should  escape,  than  that  one  free  man  should  be  deliv- 
ered into  bondage. 

•  See  an  elaborate  opinion  of  Chancellor  Walworth,  14  Wsnd.  507, 
Jack  vs.  Martin. 
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Besides,  I  think  no  state  legislated  on  the  subject  for 
the  protection  of  its  own  citizens,  until  1843.  This 
was  after  Congress  had  neglected,  for  more  than  fifty 
years,  to  do  its  duty.  Why,  then,  should  Mr.  Webster 
cast  the  blame  upon  the  states  which  forbore  for  more 
than  fifty  years  to  act  protectively  for  themselves,  when 
Congress,  of  which  he  had  been  a  leading  member  for 
nearly  forty  years,  had  endangered,  instead  ef  securing, 
the  liberty  of  their  citizens?  When  he  said  that 
"  every  member  of  every  northern  legislature  is  bound 
by  oath  to  support  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,"  why  did  not  the  retort  suddenly  rise  to  his 
mind  that  he  was  bound  by  oath  not  less  than  they ; 
and  that  his  oath  embraced  the  men  that  owned  free- 
dom, not  less  than  the  men  that  owned  slaves?  Be- 
sides, he  charges  only  a  part  of  the  free  states  with 
being  guilty  of  unjust  legislation.  Shall  the  innocent 
states  suffer  because  of  the  others'  ofi'ence  ?  Rather 
shall  not  Congress  first  supply  the  means  of  protection 
to  the  citizens  of  all  ? 

It  seems  to  me,  too,  that  the  fourth  amendment  has 
an  important  "  bearing  upon  the  subject,''^  because  it 
shows  that  the  master-thought  of  our  fathers,  in  form- 
ing the  constitution,  was  to  secure  the  liberties  of  the 
citizen.  It  provides  against  "  unreasonable  s.eizures  " 
of  "  persons."  I  suppose  the  main  idea  of  this  amend- 
ment was  to  secure  the  citizen  against  "  unreasonable 
seizure,"  even  in  cases  where  he  should  afterwards, 
and  at  some  time,  be  brought  to  trial  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  common  law.  But  what  "  seizure  "  can 
be  more  "  unreasonable,"  than  one  whose  object  is, 
not  an  ultimate  trial,  but  bondage  forever,  without 
trial  ?  Can  mortal  imagination  conceive  of  any  seiz- 
ure less  entitled  than  this  to  be  called  "reasonable ? " 
With  what  indignation  did  our  fathers  frown  because 
they  were  transported  beyond  seas  ?o  be  tried  ;  yet,  by 
our  present  law,  and  by  the  law  which  Mr.  Webster 


promises  to  support,  a  free  man  may  be  transported,  if 
not  beyond,  sens,  at  least  beyond  iands,  and  beyond 
states,  not  to  be  tried,  but  to  be  held  in  rJa very  forever 
without  trial.  If  a  free  citizen  of  Mads^achtisetts 
should  bo  seized  and  plunged  into  a  Massachusetts 
prison,  to  be  kept  there  for  life ;  and  his  children,  as  a 
consequence  of  his  fate,  were  put  into  the  same,  or 
into  other  prisons,  as  fast  as  they  were  born,  to  be  also 
kept  for  life  ,*  and  such  was  the  original  object  and 
avowed  purpose  of  the  seizure,  would  not  this  conflict 
a  little  with  the  "spinV"  of  the  fourth  amendment? 
And  does  this  proceeding  conflict  with  this  "spm<  " 
any  the  less,  because  the  prison  is  a  southern  rice 
swamp,  or  cotton  field,  where  the  nearest  door  or  out- 
let of  escape  is  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  the 
spot  of  confinement  ?  lii  common  law  actions,  trover, 
detinue,  replevin,  &c.,  &c.,  the  trial  is  to  be  in  th^ 
vicinage,  except  there  is  some  overpowering  reason  for 
changing  the  venue,  or  place  of  trial.  But  here  is  a 
transfer  of  the  party,  not  fo"  a  trial,  but  for  evading  a 
trial. 

I  submit,  then,  ^to  the  public,  that  here  aro  three 
provisions  of  the  constitution,  each  one  of  which  does 
have  "a  beanng  on  the  subject."  Each  strengthens 
the  other.  They  form  a  triple  implication,  if  >t  a 
trinoda  necessiiijts,  which  no  man,  however  p*  ^iful 
he  may  be,  can  break. 

The  argument  which  tho  lawyers  call  ab  ineonverii" 
enti,  —  the  argument  from  inconvenience,  -^-has  been 
pressed  into  the  service  of  the  slaveholder  to  endanger 
the  liberties  of  the  citizen.  I  answer,  there  are  two  sides 
to  this  argument ;  not  was  it  wise  in  the  slaveholder,  or 
his  northern  friends,  to  suggest  it.  It  seems  to  me  quite 
as  inconvenient  for  a  free  man  to  lose  his  liberty,  as  for 
a  slaveholder  to  lose  his  slave.  If  a  southern  roaa 
sues  a  northern  one  for  the  value  of  a  bale  of  <;otloii 
or  a  barrel  of  rice,  must  not  the  plaintiff  await  the 
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snesit  term  of  the  court  before  he  can  enter  his  action, 
abide  by  the  rules  of  the  court  respecting  coiuina- 
ances,  and  i?ubmi£  to  the  order  of  biijsiness  in  taking 
his  turn  before  a  jury  ?  To  obviate  this  inconven- 
ience, has  any  legislature  or  any  court  ever  proposed 
to  set  aside  or  annul,  at  once,  all  the  securities  by 
which  we  hold  property  and  life  ?  And  how  stands 
the  question  respecting  evidence  or  proof?  If  dilRcult 
for  a  slave  claimant,  from  Texas,  to  provo  title  to  his 
slave  in  Massachusetts,  how  infinitely  more  difficult 
for  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts  to  prove  title  to  himself 
in  Texas.  But  Mr.  Webster  says  there  are  indepen- 
dent courts  at  the  south,  "  always  open  and  ready  to 
receive  and  decide  upon  petitions  or  applications  for 
freedom."  Suppose  this  to  be  true  ;  how  is  a  man  or 
a  woman,  whose  master  knows  that  he  or  she  is  free, 
to  get  to  the  courts  ?  Mr.  Webster  seems  to  think 
that  as  soon  as  a  kidnapping  slave  dealer  shall  trans- 
port his  human  prey  to  the  south,  he  will  at  once  take 
bim  to,  or  allow  him  to  go  before  a  court  of  justice,  o  * 
will  sell  him  to  some  brother  Samaritan  who  will 
do  so.  Does  not  every  body  know  that  any  man,  who 
is  capable  of  the  enormous  guilt  of  seizing  cr  buying 
a  freeman,  will  make  it  impossible  for  that  freeman  to 
regfiin  his  birthright  ? 

Mr.  Webster  says,  persuasively,  that  the  alleged 
slave  "  is  only  remitted,  for  inquiry  into  his  rights,  to 
the  state  from  which  he  fled."  But  suppose  he  had 
never  "  fled,"  but  was  demeaning  himself  as  a  peace- 
able citizen,  under  the  solemnly  pledged  protection  of 
the  government,  on  the  soil  where  he  was  born  !  This 
is  the  false  idea  that  underlies  the  whole  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster's seductive  letter,  that  under  such  a  bill  as  Mr. 
Butler's,  nobody  but  a  slave  would  ever  be  arrested, 

I  have  no  doubt  that  what  Mr.  Webster  says  about 
southern  courts  being  fair  and  upright,"  is  very  gen- 
erally and  extensively  true ;  but  I  have  had  a  little 
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personal  knowledge  of  southern  courts,  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  there  has  been  one,  at  least, 
before  which,  if  a  slave  were  siiing  for  his  freedom^ 
and  any  popular  clamor  against  him  should  exist,  he 
would  have  no  more  hope  of  obtaining  his  liberty 
through  the  "fairness  "  of  the  court,  than,  if  thrown 
overboard  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  he 
would  have  of  saving  his  life  by  swimming  ashore. 

Mr.  Webster  holds  Massachusetts  up  to  the  ridicule 
of  the  world,  because,  as  he  says,  she  grows  fervid 
on  Pennsylvania  wrongs  ;  "  and  he  has  deemed  it  his 
duty  to  inquire  how  many  seizures  of  fugitive  slaves 
have  occurred  in  New  England  within  our  time.  Is 
this  the  Christian  standard  by  which  to  estimate  the 
evil  of  encroachments  upon  the  most  sacred  rights  of 
men  ?  If  I  repose  in  contentment  and  indiffereince, 
because  my  own  section,  or  state,  or  county,  ia  as  yet 
but  a  partial  sufferer,  why  should  I  not  continue  coii- 
tented  and  indifferent  while  I  myself  am  safe  ?  In 
providing  for  the  liberties  of  the  citizen,  under  a  com- 
mon government,  I  think  Massachusetts  worthy  of  all 
honor  and  not  of  ridicule,  because  she  does  "  grow 
fervid  on  Pennsylvania  wrongs,"  and  on  the  wrongs 
of  an  entire  race,  whether  in  Pennsylvania  or  Califor- 
nia, or  any  where  within  the  boundaries  of  our  own 
country.  I  see  no  reason  why  my  sympathies  as  a 
man,  or  the  obligations  of  my  oath  as  an  oiScer,  in  re- 
gard to  the  nearer  or  the  remoter  states,  should  be  in- 
versely as  the  squares  of  the  distances.  Even  with 
regard  to  foreign  countries,  did  Mr.  Webster  think  so, 
in  those^  better  days;  when  his  eloquent  appeal  for  op- 
pressed and  bleeding  Greece  roused  the  nation,  like  the 
voice  of  a  clarion.  Did  Mr.  Webster  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  make  inquisitions  through  all  the  New  England 
States,  to  learn  how  many  Hungarian  patriots  they  had 
seen  shot  at  the  tap  of  drum,  or  bow  many  noble-  Hunr 
garian  women  had  been  stripped  and  whipped  in  their 
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market  placesj  before  he  thrilled  the  heart  of  th^  nw- 
t ion  at  the  wrongs  of  Kossuth  and  his  compatriots, 
Bad  invoked  the  execrations  of  the  world  upon  the 
Austrian  and  Russian  despots  ?  I  see  no  difference 
between  these  cases,  which  is  not  in  favor  of  our  ^omc 
interests,  of  our  own  domestic  rights,  except  the  differ- 
ence of  their  bearings  upon  partisan  politics  and  presr 
idential  rivalries.  Mr.  Webster  quotes  and  commends 
Mr.  Bissell,  who  said  that  those  southern  stales  which 
had  suffered  the  least  from  loss  of  slaves,  made  the 
greatest  clainbr*  That  statement  of  a  fact  was  well 
put  by  Mr.  Bissell;  but  was  it  well  applied  by  Mr. 
Webster?  In  the  statement,  it  was  a  question  as  to 
the  loss  of  property.  In  the  aoplication,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion as.  to  the  loss  of  liberty.  The  latter  is  not,  there- 
fpfe,  the  «  counterpart "  of  the  former.  Blindness  to 
the  distinction  between  the  value  atid  the  prihdpM  bt 
property,  and  the  value  and  the  principle  of  liberty, 
could  alone  have  permitted  the  comparison. 

But  I  have  extended  this  communication  greatly  be- 
yond my  original  purpose.  Several  other  topics  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Webster's  speech,  or  growing  out  of  what 
has  since  happened  in  relation  to  it,  and  hardly  less 
important  than  those  already  considered,  must  await 
Another  opportunity  for  discussion  j  unless,  indeed, 
some  disposal  of  the  question  shall  render  ftirther  dis^ 
cussion  unnecessary. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  position  in  which  I  stand; 
I  am  not  unaware  that  circumstances  have  placed  me 
in  an  antagonist  relation  to  a  man  whose  vast  powers 
of  intellect  the  world  has  long  so  vividly  enjoyed  said 
so  profoundly  admired.  I  well  know  that  a.  personal 
contest  between  us  seems  unequal,  far  more  than  did 
the  impending  combat  between  the  Hebrew  stripling 
and  that  champion  of  the  Philistines  who  had  a  hel- 
met of  briisis  upon  his  head,  and  greaves  of  brass  upon 
his  legs,  and  the  staff  of  whose  spear  was  like  a  weavr 
27 
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er's  beam.  But  the  contest  is  not  between  us.  It  is 
between  truth  and  error;  and  just  so  certain  as  the 
spirit  of  Good  will  prevail  over  the  spirit  of  Evil,  just 
so  certain  will  Truth  ultimately  triumph.  In  such  a 
case. as  this,  there  is  one  point  of  view  in  which  Mr. 
Webster  is  a  desirable  antagonist ;  for  the  thick  and 
far-beaming  points  of  light  which  he  has  left  all  along 
his  former  course  of  life,  cannot  fail  to  expose,  to  all 
eyes  but  his  own,  the  devious  path  into  which  he  has 
BOW  wandered. 

HOEACE  MANN. 

"Wabhengtok,  June  6,  1850. 


Several  editions  of  the  preceding  Letters  having  been 
exhausted,  another  was  printed,  under  date  of  July  8,  1650, 
with  Notes. 
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NOTES 

TO  THE  PRECEDma  LETTERS, 

I  HAD  hoped  not  to  be  required  to  say  more  ou  the  subject 
discussed  in  the  above  Letters;  but,  during  the  last  week, 
Mr.  Webster  has  issued,  in  a  pamphlet  form,  a  speech  made 
by  him  in  the  Senate  on  the  17th  ult.,  accompanied  by  his 
letter,  dated  on  the  same  day,  to  some  gentlemen  on  the 
Kennebec  River.  In  this  letter,  Mr.  Webster  has  referred  to 
me  again  ;  and  I  regret  exceedingly  to  say,  that  he  seems  to 
have  given  himself  full  license  to  depart  from  all  &e  rules  of 
courtesy  belonging  to  a  gentleman,  and  to  disobey  the  obliga- 
tions of  truth  belonging  to  a  man. 

That  I  may  not  be  supposed  to  make  any  over-statement 
respecting  the  character  of  Mr.  Webster's  language  towards 
me,  as  expressed  in  this  letter,  I  quote  a  specimen  or  two 
from  it. 

"A  pamphlet  has  been  put  into  circulation,"  says  he,  referring  to 
the  first  of  the  above  two  letters,  "in  which  it  is  said  that' my  remark 
is  •  undertaking  to  settle  by  mountains  and  rivers,  and  not  by  the  Ten 
Commandments,  the  question  of  htunan  duty.'  •  Cease  to  transcribe/ 
it  adds,  '  upon  the  statute  book  what  our  wisest  and  best  men  believed 
to  be  the  will  of  God,  in  regard  to  our  wordly  affairs,  and  the  pas» 
sioris  which  we  think  appropriate  to  devils  will  soon  take  possession 
of  society.' "  He  then  adds,  "  One  hardly  knows  which  most  to 
contemn,  the  nonsense  or  the  dishonesty  of  sueh  commentaries  on 
another's  words,  I  know  no  passion  more  appropriate  to  devils  than 
the  passioix  for  gross  misrepresentation  and  libel,   &c.,  &c. 

The  angry  and  reproachful  language,  in  which  Mr.  Web- 
ster has  here  indulged  himself,  releases  me  from  all  further 
obligation  to  treat  him  with  personal  regard-  Yet  I  do  not 
mean  to  avail  myself  of  this  release.  Under  our  present 
relations,  however,  I  do  feel  at  liberty  to  use  considerable 
plainness  of  speech. 

1.  Let  me  first  refer  to  a  misrepresentation  by  Mr.  Web- 
ster of  a  plain  matter  of  fact.    In  professing  to  quote,  from 
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hia  7th  of  March  speech,  a  passage  on  which  I  had  made  a 
criticism,  he  alters  the  passage  so  as  to  evade  the  criticism, 
and  then  condemns  me  for  making  it.  The  original  passage 
in  his  speech  read  as  follows  :  "  I  would  not  take  pains  to 
reatSrm  an  ordinance  of  Nature,  nor  to  reenact  the  will  of 
God."  This  was  the  sentiment  I  criticized.  It  appears  in 
these  words  in  the  National  Inielligencer^  in  the  Washington 
Union,  in  the  Republic,  in  thfe  Globe,  and  in  the  pamphlet 
edition  of  his  speech,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  people  of 
Massachusetts.  But  in  the  Kennebec  letter,  in  order  to  felude 
the  point  of  my  criticism,  he  has  interpolated  a  word  into  the 
sentence,  which  changes  its  whole  meaning.  Affirming  that 
he  quotes  himself,  he  says,  "I  would  not  take  pains  tJSE- 
i-EssLY  to  reaffirm  an  ordinance  of  Nature,  or  to  reenact  the 
^ill  of  God.*'  By  foisting  in  the  word  which  I  have  under- 
scored, he  changes  the  entire  character  of  the  sentiment  ad- 
vanced. As  now  stated,  nobody  can  dissient  from  it ;  for  who 
would  announce,  in  &  distinct  proposition,  that  he  would  use- 
lessly do  any  thing  ?  But,  as  originally  stated,  nobody  can 
assent  to  it.  This  alteration  of  his  language,  after  my  criti- 
cism upon  it  was  made,  is  not  only  unjust  towards  tne^  but  it 
conteins  a  latent  confession  that  he  knew  he  was  wrong,  but 
thought  this  surreptitious  changing  of  his  doctrine  to  be  a  less 
evil  than  a  frank  acknowledgment  of  his  error.  Had  he 
truly  quoted  the  original  false  sentiment,  the  world  would 
have  seen  that  I  was  fight;  but,  in  his  dilemma,  he  falsely 
interpolated  a  true  sentiment,  not  only  to  evade  the  force 
of  iny  criticism  upon  him,  but  to  make  occasion  for  an  un- 
Ibuuded  imputation  against  me. 

i  shall  not  undertake  to  define  or  describe  a  proceeding  like 
this  in  words  of  my  own.  But  I  may  be  permitted,  without 
discourtesy,  to  use  a  sentiment  advanced  by  himself,  and 
leave  its  application  to  be  made  by  its  author.  It  is  in  the 
same  connection  that  Mr.  Webster  makes  the  following  re- 
mark :  "  I  know  no  passion  more  appropriate  to  devils  than 
the  passion  for  gross  misrepresentation  and  libel."  Can  any 
mortal  specify  a  grosser  instance  of  "  gross  misrepresentation 
and  libel"  than  when  one  of  the  parties  to  a  public  discussion 
has  uttered  an  obnoxious  sentiment,  and  when  this  sientiment 
has  toet  with  very  general  reprobation,  and  when,  in  the 
pTDgiress  of  the  discussion^  the  guilty  party  professes  to  te- 
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state  the  case,  that,  he  should  then  expunge  the  false  sentimerit 
he  originally  advanced,  foist  a  trite  and  common-place  one  in 
its  stead,  then  apply  the  criticism  made  on  the  suppressed 
sentiment  to  the  forged  one,  and  proceed  to  condemn  hia 
critic  for  nonsense  "  or  "  dishonesty  "  ?  Is  it  not  as  palpa- 
ble a  case  of  alteration,  as  to  change  the  date  of  a  note  of 
hand  in  order  to  ta.ke  it  out  of  the  statute  of  limitations,  or  to 
obliterate  ihe  description  of  the  premises  in  a  deed,  and  put  a 
more  valuable  estate  in  its  place  ?  This  proceeding  is  wprae^ 
if  possible,  than  the  former  "  misrepresentation  ana  libel "  of 
my  argument  and  myself,  contained  in  the  Nev|?buryport 
letter.    But  the  subject  is  painful,  and  I  leave  it. 

2.  Following  up  his  attack  upon  me,  Mr.  Webster  proceed^ 
say :  ' 

"la  classical  times,  there  was  a  set  of  smaE  but  rapacious  critics, 
denomiuated  captaiores  verbdrum,  who  snatched  aad  caught  at  partic- 
ular exptessions  \  expended  their  strength  on  the  diyecta-  imenil(ra  of 
tanguage ;  bicdfl  of  rapine  which  preyed  on  words  and  syllables,  and 
gorged  themselves  with  feeding  on  the  garble,  of  phraseis,  chopped, 
dislocated,  and  torn  asunder  by  themselves,  as  flesh  and  limbs  are  by 
she  claws  of  unclean  birds." 

May  I  most  respectfully  ask  Mr.  Webster  on  what  au- 
thority he  says  Aere  was,  "in  classical  times,'*  any  such 
**  set"  of small  but  rapacious  critics,"  as  he  here  speaks  of 
r~or  esemplifies.?  In  my  ignorance,  I  have  always  sup- 
posed .  the  "  captator "  of  classical  times,  to  be  a  kind  of 
^*  genius "  the  very  opposite  of  what  Mr.  Webster  describes. 
Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Livy  represent  him  as  a  selfish,  sypcr- 
phantic  gift-seeker,  or  fortune-hunter ;  not  a  twister,  torturer, 
or  interpolator,  even,  of  words  and  phras^.  If  captator 
meant  a  cavilling,  cynical  critic,  then  captatrix  should  mean 
a  scold,  a  vixen,  or  virago;  but  its  true  meaning  was  *' a 
&wning  gossip,"  or  "  mean  flatterer." 

No  mistake  could  well  be  greater  tiian  that  the  old  capia- 
-i<jm  "expended  their  strength  on  the  disjecta  menihrq,  of 
language,"  or  "goi^ed  themselves  with  the  garbage  of 
phrases,  chopped,  dislocated,  and  torn  asunder,  by  them- 
^Ives.'?  On  the  contrary,  they  were  "gentle  as  a  sucking 
^dove."  The  jaccompanying  words  descriptive  of^the  "cajp- 
<fliw  "  were  not  iortje,  ring*,  and  so  forth ;  but  callide,  hlande^ 
Gt  hUndimlel  There  was  nothing  like  the  harpy  about  thenn, 
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as  Mr.  Webster  seems  to  suppose,  in  this  remarkable  descrip- 
tion of  his,  which  is  as  rhetorically  unsavory  as  it  is  ciassi» 
cally  untrue. 

So  far  from  there  being  any  "set"  of  critics,  in  classic 
times,  denominated  and  known  as  captatores  verharum,  I 
douht  whether  even  the  abstract  noun  "copitt^so"  occurs 
half  a  dozen  times,  in  all  the  classics,  in  connection  with  the 
genitive  of  his  pretended  appellation.  He  could  hardly  have 
made  a  greater  or  mor^  ludicrous  mistake.  It  is  exceedingly 
to  be  regretted,  after  the  numerous  instances  we  have  lately 
bad  of  Mr.  Webster's  bai  logic,  and  bad  humanity,  and  bad 
discoveries  of  natural  iaw,  that  he  should  now  offend  the 
classical  taste  of  the  country,  and  bring  discredit  upon  the 
New  England  colleges,  by  his  bad  Latin.  Tljis  whole  anti- 
classical  paragraph  about  "dts/ecia  memJrc,"  and  "chop- 
ping," and  "  gorging,"  and  "  uncleanness,"  is  an  unclean 
conception  of  his  own ;  not  a  pure  but  an  impure  invention, 
and  seems  more  epigastric  than  intellectual  in  its  origin.* 

3.  I  will  now  give  a  specimen  or  two  of  Mr,  Webster's 
errors  in  geography,  and  of  his  false  citation  of  authorities. 
It  will  then  be  seen  that  his  geographical  statements  are 
worthy  to  be  placed  side  by  side  with  bis  classical.  In  the 
same  letter,  he  says  the  extent  of  New  Mexico,  north  and 
south,  on  the  line  of  the  Rio  Grande,  **  can  hardiy  be  less 
than  a  thousand  miles."  This  makes  a  little  more  than 
fmtrteen  degreea  of  latitude.  Now,  as  its  northern  boundary 
is  in  42**,  its  southern  must  be  as  low  as  28°,  This  is  four 
degrees  below  El  Paso  del  Norte.    Yet  Mr.  Webster,  on  the 

♦  The  above  criticism  on  Mr.  Webster's  latinity  aroused  many 
self-dupposed  scholars,  or  at  least  fair  proficients  in  the  Latin  gram- 
mar, to  take  np  the  pen  in  his  defence.  But  tmluckily,  the  qniUs 
they  seized  were  plucked,  not  from  the  Boman  eagle,  but  from  the 
•wings  of  some  of  those  "  unclean  birds,"  to  which  Mr,  Webister  had 
introduced'them.  Among  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  defenders  of 
Mr.  Webster's  ludicrous  blunder,  was  Professor  Feltori,  of  Harvard 
College.  If  any  person  wishes  to  see  one  of  the  most  neat,  elegant 
and  at  the  same  time  thorough  cases  of  deplumation,  any  where  to  be 
found  in  literary  history,  in  which  an  individual  who  strutted  on  to 
the  stage  as  &  peacock,  was  soon  obliged  to  leave  it  as  a  dow,  he  lias 
only  to  read  Dr.  Beck's  articles  in  «  The  literary  World,"  in  which, 
the  fabricated  quotation  of  Mr.  Webster,  andProftessor  Felton's  de. 
fence  of  are  shown  to  be  exceedingly  bad  as  Latin,  and  much  worse 
as  logic. 
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J.3th  of  June  lastj  declared  himself  in  favor  of  fixing  the 
northern  boundary  of  Texas  at  or  near  El  Paso,  aud  more 
than  four  degrees  of  latitude  north  of  what  he  here  says  is 
the  southern  boundary  of  New  Mexico.  He  also  supported 
that  part  of  the  compromise  bill  which  proposes  to  give  Texas, 
not  only  these  four  degrees  of  latitude,  but  millions  of  money 
also,  for  taking  what,  as  he  no;'v'  says,  belongs  to  New  Mexico 
and  the  United  States.    How  cao  these  views  stand  together  ? 

In  his  7th  of  March  speech,  Mr.  Webster  declared  it  to  be 
a  natural  impossibility  that  African  slavery  could  ever  exist 
"in  California  or  New  Mexico."  (p.  42.)  He  aow  defines 
the  southern  boundary  of  New  Mexico.  It  can  hardly  be  less, 
says  he,  than  "  a  thousand  miles  "  from  the  forty-second  de- 
gree of  north  latitude.  This  places  it  four  degrees  south  of 
El  Paso.  He  is  in  favor  of  that  part  of  the  bill:  which;givea 
these  four  degrees  to  Texas.  According  to  him,  therefore, 
should  Texas  get  possession  of  these  four  degrees  of  what 
is  now  New  Mexican  territory,  slavery  will  exist,  as  far  up 
as  the  old  southern  boundary  line  of  New  Mexico,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  laws  of  Texas,  but  beyond  this  line,  although  within 
the  bounds  of  Texas,  it  will  not  exist,  because  forbidden  by 
the  "  wiii  of  Grod."  Hence  the  extraordinary  spectacle  will 
be  exhibited,  of  the  existence  of  slavery  coming  plump  up  to 
the  south  side  of  an  imaginary  line,  by  the  laws  pf  Texas, 
while  on  the  north  side  of  the  said  imaginary  line,  its  existence 
will  be  cut  square  off  by  the  "  will  of  God,"  although  both 
sides  are  within  the  same  political  jurisdiction.  This  will  bo 
a  miracle,  compared  with  which  the  supposed  miraculoiis 
preservation  of  the  Jewish  feature  end  complexion,  for  two 
thousand  years,  will  be  unworthy  to  be  mentioned.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen,  however,  whether  this  miracle  will  be  vouch- 
safed to  Mr.  Webster,  as  a  proof  of  the  divine  favor. 

On  the  5th  of  June,  Mr.  Webster  voted  against  incorporat- 
ing the  '*  Proviso  *'  into  the  governments  for  New  Mexico  arid 
Utah,  because  slavery  was  already  prohibited  there  by 
"  Asiatic  scenery "  and  the  law  of  "  physical  geography." 
On  the  next  day,  too,  he  voted  against  the  following  amend- 
ment, ofiered  by  Mr.  Walker :  "  And  that  peon  servitude  is 
forever  abolished  and  prohibited."  Whether  he  so  voted  be- 
cause this  species  of  slavery,  (which  is  an  existing  instiiution 
at  the  present  time,)  was  prohibited  by  "scenery"  and 
"  geography,"  does  not  appear. 
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But  on  tb©  17th  of  June,  Mr,  Webster,  m  tlip  Senate,  sug- 
gested a  qu^iliHcatioD  of  bis  doctrine  as  laid  down  on  the  7th 
of  March,  via.,  that  overy  foot  of  temtory  of  the  United 
Btat^  has  i\  fixed  charac-ter  for  slavery."  An  uncertainty  as 
to  the  boundary  line  between  Nevv  Mexico  and  Texas,  gave 
rise  to  this  qualification.  "  Let  me  say  to  gentlemen,"  said 
Mr.  Webster,  *'  that  if  any  portion  which  they  or  I  do  not  be- 
lieve to  be  Texas,  should  be  considered  to  become  Tejtas, 
then,  so  far,  that  qualification  of  my  remark  is  appiicable." 
(Cong.  Globe^  Slst  Cong.,  Ist  session,  p.  1239.)  That  is,  if 
the  compromise  bill  should  so  establish  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween New  Mexico  and  Texas,  as  that  "  any  portion  [of  Now 
Mexico]  which  they  or  I  [other  gentlemen  or  Mr.  WebsterJ 
do  not  believe  to  be  Texas,  should  be  considered  to  become 
Texas,"  then  as  Texan  territory,  it  might  lose  its  "  fixed 
character,"  and  become  slave  territory,  notwithstanding  the 
ordinance  of  Nature  "  and  the  "  will  of  God,"  to  the  con- 
tmry.  But,  strange  to  say,  on  this  same  17th  of  June,  the 
Kennebec  letter  was  written,  which  carries  the  southern 
botindaiy  of  Mexico,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  four 
degrees  below  Ei  Paso,  and,  of  course,  includes  all  that  trt- 
gi<Mi  within  New  Mexico,  and  therefore  within  the  "  ordinance 
of  Nature  "  and  the  "  will  of  God  \ "  So  that,  after  all,  he 
lacimQwledges  that  the  "  ordinance  of  Nature  "  and  the  "  will 
of  God,"  as  he  expounds  them,  may  be  overridden  by  the 
lavifs  of  Texas ;  —  in  which  view  he  is  undoubtedly  right- 
But  his  citation  of  authorities  is  among  the  most  surprising 
of  ail  his  aberrations  from  fact.  He  first  quotes  Major 
Gaines,  who,  as  he  says,  "  traversed  a  part  of  this  country 
during  the  Mcidcan  war."  By  "  this  country,"  I  suppose  he 
meQos  New  Mexico.  If  he  does  not  mean  New  Mexico,  then 
the  citation  has  no  relation  to  the  subject.  If  he  does  mean 
Naw  MexicOj  then  he  asserts  what  is  untrue.  Major  Gaines 
*  did  noA  go  within  four  or  five  hundred  miles  of  New  Mexico 
daring  the  war;  and  if  the  quotation  from  him  was  designed 
to  create  the  belief  that,  in  what  Major  Gaines  said,  he  was 
peaking  of  New  Mexido,  it  was  as  gross  an  imposition  a? 
eouid  well  be  made. 

The  next  citation  is  from  Colonel  Hardin.   Two  sentences^ 
8B»  tdteo.   I  transcribe  the  fiist  with  Mr^  Webster's  italics. 
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*'  Tm  %ohoU  country  is  miserahly  watered  ;  largo  dislricis  have  no  msier 
at  all.  The  atfoainB  are  sinaU,  and  at  great  distances  apart.  One  day 
'vi&  xaarciied  on  the  road  from  Mondova  to  Parras,  thirty-Jive  inilss, 
toiihout  vsateri  a  pretty  severe  day's  march  for  infantry." 

And  what  country  does  this  describe  ? 

"  From  Monclova  to  Parras,  thirty -five  miles " !  says 
Colonel  Hardin.  And  where  is  Monclova  ?  Away  down 
south,  in  Cbahuila,  hundreds  of  miles  from  any  part  of  New 
Mexico. 

I  submit  the  following  notes,  one  from  the  colonel  of  the 
regiment  in  which  Mr.  Games  was  a  major;  and  the  other 
from  a  major  in  the  regiment  of  which  Mr.  Hardin  was  colonel. 
Both  letters  are  from  gentlemen  who  are  now  members  of 
Congress, 

HotrsB     BspKESBNTATtvEii,  June  27,  1850. 

Sib  ;  In  reply  to  your  note  of  this  date,  I  state  that  Major  Gainea 
did  not,  during  the  Mexican  war,  travel  though  any  part  of  New 
Mexico.  Major  Gaines  entered  Mexico  at  Camargo,  on  the  Bio 
Grande ;  was  engaged  near  Saltillo,  until  he  was  captured  and  taken 
to  the  city  of  Mexico;  and  tiience  he  returned  to  the  Umted  States 
by  the  way  of  Vera  Cruz. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  &c.,    HUMPHREY  MARSHALL. 

P,  S.  In  reply  to  your  verbal  inquiry,  whether  Colonel  Hardin  was 
in  New  Mexico,  I  state,  that  Colonel  Hardin  was  attached  to  General 
\V'oqI's  command,  and  passed  from  San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  by  the 
Presidio  de  Rio  Grande,  Monclova,  and  Parras,  to  Saltillo ;  so  Ha&t  he 
did  not  enter  Kew  Mexico.  H.  M. 

Hon.  H.  M&Jtm. 

Hqttsf.  of  Repbbsbntativss,  June  28,  18S0. 
Hon.  H.  Mann.  Sib;  In  reply  to  your  note  of  thia  date,  I  have 
the  honor  to  say,  that  I  was  an  officer  of  the  first  re^bnent,  Illinois 
volunteers,  commanded  by  Colonel  J.  J.  Hardin,  during  the  Mexican 
war,  and  that  during  the  time  Colonel  Hardin  was  in  command  of  the 
regiment  he  was  not  in  New  Mexico.  His  nearest  point  to  New 
Mexico  was  Monclova  or  Parras,  which  was  several  hundred  milea 
distant.  In  my  opinion.  Colonel  Hardin  was  never  in  New  Mexico; 
he  certainly  was  not  in  that  country  during  the  Mexican  war. 

RespectfuUy,  W.  A.  RICHARDSON. 

Now  what  possible  excuse  can  be  offered  for  these  mis- 
leading citations  ?  What  information  would  be  given  of  the 
soil  of  the  Genesee  valley  of  New  York,  by  proving  the  con- 
dition of  the  sands  of  Cape  Cod  ? 

Mr.  Webster  next  quotes,  for  the  second  time,  the  letter  of 
Hugh  N.  Smith,  Esq.  ^  This  letter,  if  taken  by  itself,  would 
render  it  improbable,  in  Mr.  Smithes  opinion,  that  slavery 


waM  go  into  .Now  Moxico ;  hnl  it  hy  m  munm  provcM  tJjo 
P>Y3icy\l  Jsnpoasibility  of  its  csistcnco  there.  TKit  xvh'xt  milhx- 
e.nt  iangutifsf  hns  Mr..  Soiith  sinoo  held  in  his  a(l<h"e;v3  to  hh 
coiistitnefnts  jo  Now  Mexico  itself?  f  will  quote  a  few  pa:;- 
wages  iUtvm  this  uddreea  to  show  its  general  drift  and  iatent. 

"  Yom  str<i(. , ,  fNow  Mcs-ico, j  is  tlireiitoncd  with  diamombovmGnfc,  and 
tohilt  is  yet  wiOJv  fatal,  the  mtrodnction  of  slavery  into  its  hosom."  (p.  1.) 

"The  raoat  Ibi'imir.blo  part  of  this  combination  ajjiuiisfc  jon  in  that 
vcBicli  orfginatca  Lt.  the  aXtwo  interest.  Xt  not  only  rallies  agtxinst  you 
ths  whole  slaveholding  south,  but  nil  tUo  influence  of  sclflali,  ^oaal, 
and  ambitious  mi'  1.  itt  the  north,  looldng  to  speculations  in  discredited 
(lOMh  and  land  Jobbing,  or  to  i/ie  puUiical  homrs  which  the  co7nbinod  vote 
fif  the  louih  may  proirdso"  (p.  2.) 

"  Tlie  doctrine  of  tho  Blaveholding  statcii),  in  regard  to  thoiif  domcB- 
tic  institution 9,  ia  non-intervention;  but  with  regard  to  yours,  it  is 
imt(mt  inicrvoKfSion,  to  net  at  nought  the  prohibition  of  slavery,  which 
y6u  brought  with  you  .  itc  tho  Union,"  &c.  lb. 

"I  am  xiyself  a  native  oi;  vho  section,  [Mr.  Smith  ia  a  Kcntucldan,] 
who80  fete  i  du^'lore,  and  if  my  duty  did  not  rcquirs,  I  would  be  the 

last  to  advert  tc  Ae  malady  that  preys  upon  its  lifo   The 

schemes  of  those  who  wonld  bind  you  to  the  destiny  of  the  alavo 
states,  render  it  necessary  thii.t  yo  s't  representative  should  be  excluded 
firora  the  halls  of  Congress." 

Toti  aro  hfi  prostrate,  that  'J  exas  maif  dismember  and  divide  Nmo 
Mexico,  andsulyect  her  to  soxttherii  ijtjluenco ;  that  negro  slo-very  may  he  in- 
troduced mto  tko  remnant  of  lorriior}/  that  may  not  bo  appropriated  to 
Texas;  and,  finally,  that  tho  rc^'.on  th:;^  secured  to  southern  policy  may 
lecome  the  stock  on  whicth  to  graft  now  conqurMs  from  Mexico."  (p.  4.) 
[Thisa  are  Mr.  Smith's  italics.] 

"  The  {irst  step  in  this  process  is  to  supplant  tho  fundttraeatal  mu- 
sicipol  institutions  brought  by  Nc  >"  Mexico  'vith  h.or  into  tho  Union, 
by  a  tciTiioriai  government,  which,  by  emitting  tlie  inhibition  against 
slaverj'  in  the  Congressional  net,  failing  to  vMervc  that  coniained  i3» 
tba  Mexican  code,  and  preventing  the  people  of  tho  territory  from 
Isgislatiiig  upon  the  oubject  of  slavery,  and  from  refJnacting  the  j)ro- 
Mbitory  clause,  will  tinquestionably  aboliBli  all  protections  against 
that  institution ;  and,  indeed,  more  effectnal  legislation  for  tho  SMtc-n- 
cdon  of  slavery  into  New  Mexico  could  not  be  enacted."  (p.  5.) 

"Tiie  whole  body  of  southern  influence,  ncAV  that  mining  is  a 
snttnia,  would  combine  la  pour  an  immence  colony  of  slaves  into  Ke%v 
Mexico.  The  consequ/once  of  this  would  be  to  level  the  whole  popw- 
iatioii  of  New  Mexico  iwith  the  ncv/  caste  brought  iiito  competition  j 
and  yon,  my  Mo.'iican  fellow-citizens,  who  till  your  ov*n:  soil  with  yom* 
own  hands,' would  be  compcUod  to  fly  your  country,  ot-  be  degraded 
from  your  equality  of  fireemen,  forfeiting  your  hopes  of  rising  to  the 
new  elevation  promised  by  your  alliance  with  the  great  North  Amer- 
ican republic,  and  living  only  to  witness  the  ruin  of  all  that  rendci'B 
lije  desirable."  (p.O.) 


own  |(0))pi[e,  ivlu)  kmm  fili  about  t])«;ir  own  couut'vy.,  and  i(o 
duugoi'  of  Jjeiiig  invaded  by  :;!uvcvy. 

No^v,,  jot  the  rea(5ev  suppo  :  iun)sclf  to  have  reac'l  ivom  Mic. 
Smith'o  add«!S3,as  much  jd.-  ,  (f  ".\a  amrna  kind  aa  the  above, 
and  thon  my  how  far  hh  ,;  iMOi„oe  goes  to  aiistain  Mr.  Web- 
stei'*3  discovery,  that  slavery  mm  never  go  into  Ntiw  Mexico, 
Mr.  Smith's  address  hm  been  publiahed  for  two  months  %  it 
has)  bisen  on  the  tables  of  mosnbew,  published,  and  tjuotiftd 
from  in  the  newspapers,  and  yet  Mr.  Webster  cohtmues  to 
cito  Mr.  Smith  as  a  witness  in  his  favor.  What  inflwenccH 
were  used  to  induce  jiVL\  Smith  to  withhold,  in  the  icttcv  to 
Mr.  Webster,  the  facta  and  views  which  ho  has  so  clearly 
brought  out  in  the  letter  to  his  constituents  ? 

The  nest  and  last  citation  i&  from  an  officer  at  Santa  Fe. 
No  name  is  given.  We  are  informed  neither  of  the  character 
of  the  author  nor  of  hi'^  means  of  inforumttoh  i  mil  if  thia 
authority  is  as  fallacious  and  deceptive  aa  the  preceding,  it  is 
s».  great  deal  woree  than  nothing.  It  would  be  like  the  testi- 
mony sometimes  bftered  in  court,  which  ruins  the  cause  and 
dishonors  the  coUhseL 

4.  In  hisv  itennebec  letter,  Mr.  Webster  says,  *'  I  have 
studied  the  geography  of  New  Mexico  diligently,  havii^g  read 
all  that  I  could  find  in  print,  and  inquired  of  many  iatejligent 
perisons,  who  have  been  in  the  country  ,  tiavefsad  it,  and  be» 
come  faiiiiliar  ^vith  it."  He  sets  forth  his  knowledge  in  this 
eonHdeUt  tone,  so  that  his  impressions  in  favor  of  the  natural 
prohibition  of  slavery  may  be  more  readily  received.  Ac- 
cordiisg  to  this  statement,  he  must  have  read  the  letters  of 
Mr.  James  S.  Calhoun,  Indiaii  agent  at  Sauta  Fe,  eoramunica- 
ted  to  Congress  by  the  President,  on  the  23d  of  laaaary  fast. 
Speakiag  of  the  Navajoes,  a  tribe  of  I' ,000  Indians,  withia  tho 
limits  of  what  it  is  proposed  to  include  in  New  Mesico,  Mr. 
Calhoun  says,  that  it  is  "  not  a  rare  instance  for  one  iadivldual 
:4o  possess -5,000  to  10,§G0  sheep,  and  400  to  600  head  of 
other  stock,"  (p.  184 ;)  and  that  their  country  '*  is  rich  in  its 
valleys,  ricli  in  its  fields  of  grain,  and  rich  in  its  vegetables 
and  peach  orchards."  (p.  199.)  "  We  encamped,''  .iuya  he^ 
"  near  extensive  cornfields^  belojigrag-V  to  the  Mavajoes." 
(p.  19T.)  Theii'  "  soil  is  easy  of  cultivatiofi,  aii<l:capR&!6  of 
sustaining  nearly  as  many  miiiions  of  iahabitants  as  they  havo 
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ttiousauds."  (p.  202.)  Look  at  this:  A  coi)ntry,'OW*ied  b}'  one 
tribe  capable,  according  to  Mr.  Caihoim,  of  sustaining  nearly 
7,000,000  inhabiiants,  and  yet,  as  Mr.  Webster  uvers,  in- 
accessible lo  slavery,  on  account  of  its  barremness  ! 

Speaking  of  the  Indians,  (Pueblos,)  on  the  Rio  Graude,  Mr. 
Calhoun  says,  "These  people  can  raise  immense  quantities 
of  corn  und  wheat,  and  have  large  herds  of  sheep  and  goats. 
The  graziing  for  cattle  generally  is  superior."  (p.  206.)  Of 
the  more  western  Pueblos,  he  says,  they  have  "  an  extent  of 
country  nearly  four  hundred  miles  square —  more  than 
twenty  times  as  large  as  Massachusetts  ;  —  "  they  have  rich 
valiays  to  cultivate,  grow  quantities  of  corn  and  wheat,  and 
raise  vast  herds  of  horses,  mules,  sheep,  and  goats,  all  of 
which  may  be  immensely  increaseid  by  properly  stimulating 
their  industry,  and  instructing  them  in  the  agricultural  arts." 
(p. 215.) 

I  might  cite  much  more  from  the  same  authority,  to  the 
same  effect ;  but  I  do  not  refer  to  Mr.  Calhoun  so  much  for 
the  purpose  df  showing  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  New 
Mexico,  as  of  asking  why  Mr.  Webster  did  not  quote  from 
this  recent  official  work,  which  has  been  lying  on  the  tables 
of  members  for  months,  instead  of  quoting  descriptions  from 
military  officers  respecting  a  country  which  he  well  knew 
they  had  never  seen  ? 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  wide  tracts  of 
fevtile  land  lying  between  the  Sierra  de  los  Mimbres  and  the 
Sierra  Neva;da,  on  the  east  and  west,  and  the  32d  aijd  35x\i 
degrees  of  latitude.  The  waters  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  give 
no  doubtful  indication  respecting  the  country  from  which  they 
f3ow.  If  tlie  volume  be  large,  we  know  it  must  drain  an  e.x- 
tensiva  region ;  for  the  waters  of  ia  great  river  cannot  be  sop' 
plied  fjf-pm  a  narrow  surface.  So  if  the  water  be  rauddy,  as 
is^iisaid  to  tie  the  case  with  that  of  the  Colorado,  it  is  proof 
that  it  couraes  thniugh  a  diluvial  country.  But ,  however  this 
may  bew  ail  accouiits  concur  m  representing  New  Mexico  to 
i^  iich  jn  mines  ;  and  mines  are  the  favorite  jsphere  for 
slavery,  as  the  ocean  is  for  corapaerce. 

In  his  late^^  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Davis,  of  Massachii!- 

rsetts^  said,  thait  however  it  might  be;  syith  regard  to  employing 
sla?^  1^  New  Mexico  for  raising  drops  of  com  or  ,  cotton, 
lUiisi^iwai  #lf  oaev^purpose.t^  which  they  might  be  applied,— 


the  most  odious  of  all  purposes, —  to  raising  crops  from  them- 
Belvea.  .  From  this  "  So'ithera  Hive,"  the  marketo  of  Tesaa 
and  Louisiana  might  be  supplied  with  "  vigintial  "  crop^  of 
human  beings.  It  will  be  inciumbent  on  Mr.  Webster  to  inve  at 
soroe  new  "  physical  "  law  to  meet  this  astute  suggestion  of 
his  colleague..  Asiatic  scenery  "  will  havdiy  answer  his 
purpose  here. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  proposed  territoiy  of  New  Mexico, 
it  is  said,  on  the  authority  of  Humboldt,  that  that,  powerful  md 
comparatively  civilized  people,  the  Aztecs,,  once  resided.  Can 
any  person  for  a  moment  believe  that  the  Aztecs  ever  grevt^ 
to  opulence  and  power,  in  any  such  sterile  and  desolate  region, 
t\s  Mr.  Webster's  "diligent  reading'"  portrays? 

But  what  must  satisfy  every  man  'vhose  blindness  is  not  of 
the  soul  rather  than  of  the  senses,  is  the  fact  that  the  people 
of  New  Mexico,  in  the  constitution  which  they  have  just 
framed,  have  embodied  a  prohibition  of  slavery  in  their  fun- 
damental law.  Had  slavery  been  forbidden  there  by  any 
"Asiatic  scenery,"  or  by  any  "  law  of  physical  geography," 
who  should  know  it  better  than  they?  They  have  had 
slavery  amongst  them  heretofore,  and  therefore  they  know  it 
can  invade  them  again,  and  therefore  they  forbid  it ;  and  in 
the  choice  of  senators  to  Congress  under  the  new  organiza- 
tion, should  any  candidate  put  forward  the  vagary,  the  phan- 
tasm, the  fatuity,  that  slavery  cannot  exist  among  them,  they 
would  doubtless  deem  hins  a  less  fit  subject  for  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  than  for  sanitary  treatment. 

How  stands  the  evidence,  then,  oh  the  question,  whether 
'^  California  and  New  Mexico,"  from  their  geology,  their  ge- 
ography, pr  their  Asiatic  scenery,  are  inaccessible  or  not,  to 
the  invasion  of  slavery  ^  It  is  well  known  that  the  war  vvith 
^.Mexico  was  ^provoked,  and  violently  precipitated  upon  the 
counti^-,  in  order  to  extend  the  domain  arid  the  power  of 
slavery.  In  iaegqtiatbg  for  the  cession  of  Galifornia  and  New 
Mexicpi  the  Mexica;n  comrnt^iohera  strove  to  introdijce  a  pro- 
hibition  agaiinst  slavery  into  the  ,  treaty.  This'denionstitStes 
thiat  they  thought  slavery  could  exist  there.  Our  minister  de- 
clared that  he  would  assent  to  no  such  stipulation,  though  they 
wbuid  cover  all  the  laidd  a  foot  thick  with  gold.  This  siibws 
the  tenacity  wkh.  which  Mr.  Polk's  ad  rainSstratiois,  imd  ail  its 
southern  friends,' adhered  to  their  origiriial  purpose  of  ttbC^iii? 
-■■  '-■■•■■■28  '  ■■         y  ' 
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ing  new  tevrltory  for  slavery.  In  view  of  this,  the  Hov.6B  of 
Btpreseatalives  aguin  and  again  vofed  io  apply  the  proviea  to 
whatever  territory  should  be  obialned.  When  the  treaty  vmn 
ratified,  many  of  the  leading  senators  voted  agair  the  clausis 
for  acquisition,  foreseeing  the  present  conti'over.^',  and  hopiag 
to  avert  it.  Even  after  the  treaty  was  . mined ,  leading 
southern  Whigs  in  the  House  voted  again.-'  paying  the  first 
instalment  under  it,  still  clinging  to  the  )'  \je  that  M^e  territory 
might  be  restored  to  Mexico,  and  {Iv:-  caase  of  dissension 
withdrawn.  During  all  this  period,  /  jurteen  of  the  nprlheni 
legislatures,  many  of  them  again  v  yji  again,  voted  that  the 
proviso  should  be  applied.  The  r/'  asent  sis  months'  contest, 
in  the  Senate  and  House,  betwecv;  the  north  and  the  south,  is 
conducted  solely  on  the  conv'c'/on  that  slavery  ma?/ exist  in 
the  territories ;  and  that  it  w";'  or  will  not  exist  there,  accord- 
ing as  the  law  allows  or  for'.'  .is  it.  Otherwise  it  would  be  the 
most  noRsensical  and  nugv  oey  discussion  ever  engaged  in  out 
of  a  lunatic  asylum.  C  ce  make  it  as  clear  as  any  law  of 
physical  nature,  that  sir  ery  can  never  transgress  the  bounds 
of  the  new  territorief  and  there  is  not  a  man  so  demented 
that  he  would  any  Ir  iger  contend  either  for  the  proviso,  o* 
against  it.  Mr.  WeT  itei:  was  always  of  the  same  opinion,  and 
has  declared  it  a  '  undred  times.  In  his  Marshfield  speech, 
S^jptember  1,  184*^  ,  he  said,  "  He  [General  Cass]  m\\  surely 
have  the  Senate  and  with .  the .  patronage  of  the  government, 
with  every  inte  est  that  he,  as  a  northern  man,  can  bring  to 
b§ar,  cpoperat'.ag  with  every  interest  that  the^^outh  can  bring 
to  bear,  we  cry  safety  before  we  are  out  of  the  woodsy  if:' we 
fed  that  ihera  is  no  danger  [of  slavery]  as  id  fjkese  'new  territo- 
rvis.'**  Up  TO  the  7lh  of  Marchj  1850,  then,  whep  he  abandoned; 
«,11  the  dc<2trines  and  sentiments  he  had  ever  befors  advocated 
on  this  subject,  ancl  when  he  incurred  the  public,  Hearty  ap- 
jprovol  and  encomiums  of  Mr.  Calhouft,  by  his  mbml  agility  in 

'fspj^iogai^,  ait  one  leap,  from  Massachusfitta  to  South  Carolina ; 
•--until  this  time,  Mr.  Webster  had  alwajrs  held,  that  ^tayerj'- 
T^:ould  invade  the  new  territories  if  not  bairred  put  Of  them  by 

/pqaitive  lair.    And  what  vvoijld  be  Still  triors  i^^^^ 

dcKstrines  of  the  7th  of  March  speech '  had  the  Icdst  shad- 
ow of  soundness  in  them,  is,  that  thej^  have  now  Ifeon  befoi'e 

#itii(e>j>uljjic  for  more  ttsEin  four  months,  %d,^o  far  i^^^^ 
not  a  single  southern  niail  has  been  converted ^y  theih;^;^^^  A 


not  Mr.  Bentoa,  Mr.  Mason,  Coiouel  D8,vig5  and  tbousaods  of 
othexs,  individuaUy,  as  good  jiKiges,  or  <i8.  good  witnesses,:  as 
he  is  ?  SiKce  the  speech,  tiie  people  of  New  Mexico  hme 
prohibited  slavei-y  in  their  constitution,  beeausd  they  knew  it 
to  be  possible  among  them.  Before  the  speech,  California 
<Jid  the  same,  and  for  the  same  reason.  The  Nashville  onn- 
vention  has  just  resolved,  "That  California  is  peculiarly 
adapted  for  slave  labor,  and  that  if  the  tenure  of  slave  prop- 
erty was  by  recognition  of  this  kmd  secuired  in  that  part  of 
the  country  south  of  36°  3,0',  it  would  in  a  short  time  foriii 
one  or  more  slaveholding  states,  to  swell  the  number  and 
power  of  those  already  in  existence."  Even  those  who  seek 
to  apologize  tor  Mr.  Webster,  avow,  at  the  same  tirhs,' their 
disbelief  in  his  doctrine.  Such  is  the  evidence,  on  tt:|te  one 
side  and  on  the  other,  as  to  the  possibility  or  ihipoJiisibiHty  bf 
slavery  in  the  territories.  Mr.  Webster  is  against  the  who' o 
world,  and  the  whole  world  is  against  him,  ahd  this,  too,  on  a 
question  already  settled  by  history  and  experience.  He  is 
just  as  much  to  be  believed,  as  a  man  who  looks  up  into  the 
clear  midnight  sky,  and  denies  the  existence  of  the  heavenly 
host,  while  all  the  stars  of  the  firmament  are  shining  dowa 
into  his  eyes. 

To  increase  the  overwhelming  proof  against  Mr^  Webster^ 
I  add  the  following : —  V  ; 

House  ot  E,EPBE9E^fTA.TlvE8,  Juae  1,  1850. 
HCi^.  S,  Il.  *rHtra8X0Ny  Delegate  from  Oregon.  .  -  . 

,  Dea»'  Sia  ;  ,In  a  speech  delivered  by  you,  in  the  House  of  Bepre- 
aeatatives,  in  March  last,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  had,  been 
in  the  valley  pf  the  Grreat  Sslt  Lake,  and  that  you  -wrere  ac^iu^nted, 
£rom.  personal  observation,  -with  a  large  part  of  the  tenitory  Caii- 
fomia.  "Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  give  me  your  opinion,  ai^d.^'the 
rea£(on8  WiCntertabung  it,<jf  the  probability  or  improbability  of 'the 
introduction  of  slave  labor  into  any  part  of  the  territoiy  r^jieii^y 
acquired  by  the  United  States  from  Mexico ;  provided  such  mti^d.uc< 
tion  be  not  prohibited  by  law.  "  1; !  " 

,  I  wish  to  obtaih  your  opinion  in  regard  to  ofiher  kinds  of  latpr, 
well/ as  agficuiturfll '}  because,  as  it  seems  t6  rue,  a  most  im-watranta- 
ble,  if  not  s  iliost  disingenaoas  attempt  has  been  made,  to  lead^tjie 
public  to  believe  that  no  form  of  slave  labor  vpill  ever  b0:intr6duce4 
there,  becatise,  possibly,  or  probably,  it  may  not  bo  introduced  for 
agricultural  ptirposes.         .  -      ,  ;,^v  v  - 

;  ;Ak  reply  at  yoiar  earUestconvemenee  -vviU  niuch  o^       ,  :  ' 
Yours,  very. -taruly,. ;„■•  '■,  '  'i-- -, 

■■' ■  muACK  msmi 
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WABHinGTo^r,  June  5.0,  1850. 

Hon.  HoRAOii  Mann; 

I  received  a  note  fxom  you  some  days  ,ago,  makiiig  ctrtain  inqui" 
lies,  but.  TvMch,  up  to  this  time,  I  have  beeii  unable  to  pswer-  I 
desire  to  tak^  no  part  in  the  questiou  now  dividing  the  comitry ;  but 
as  you  hwe  asked  nfiy  judgment  upon  a  matter  which,  appears  ,to  be 
a  disputed  point,,  I  cannot,  consistently  with  the  law  of  courtesy, 
refuse  you  an  answer.  That  answer  will  be  in  conformity  with  what 
I  hav^  frequently  said,  heretofore,  in  private  conversation  with  gen- 
tlemen on  this  suljject.  v  ; 

The  point  of  inquiry  eeeros  to  be,  whether  slave  labor  could  b« 
profitably  employed  in  Oregon,  California,  UtaSi,  and  New.  Mexico. 
If  the  natiue  of  the  climate  aud  resources  of  these  coimtries  are 
such  as  to  furnish,  a  profitable  market  for  slave  labor,  it  appears  to  be 
conceded,  on  all  sides,  that  it  would  be  introduced,  if  left  fcee  to  seek 
profitable  investment,  like  other  capital.  The  whole  poiat  at  issue, 
then,  is  dependent,  as  it  ia  conceived,  upon  the  determination  of  the 
first  point  of  inquiry.  Hence,  to  that  point,  only,  it  is  riecessfury  for 
me  to  confine  my  answer. 

X  heed  not  remind  you  of  the  law  ragtUatlng  the  investo^ent  of 
capital.  It  will  always  go  where,  under  all  circuEistances,  it  will 
yield  the  greatest,  return  to  the  owuer.  Upon  this  pmoiple  I  am 
very  clear,  that  slave  labor,  if  unrestricted,  could  be  employed' in 
Oregbai  with  at  least  double  the  profit  to  the  owner  of  tho  slave  that 
it  now  yields  in  any  state  of  the  TTnion.  I  ai:  u^iiuformed  as  to  the 
ttsuel  price  of'  slave  labor  in  the  states,  bui  tiio  price  paid  -to  Indians 
in  Oregok  during  lie  past  year,  for  labor,  /las  ranged  ficom  two  to 
three  dollars  per  day.  Domestic  negro  servants,  whether  male  or 
fesiale^  who  tinderstand  the  business  of  housework,  would  command, 
rmdUjf,  five  or  six  himdred  dollars  a  year.  I  recollect  vr>ell  that  there 
wais  a  mulatto  inan  on  board  the  vessel  in  which  I  took  passage  from 
Or^oii  to  ^an  Francisco,  who  was  ^sad  one  hundred  and  eigMif  idtisuB . 
per  month  for  his  8ejrvices.as  cook.  I  will  not  stop  -  to  particulc^e  ; 
ferthe?,  in  regard  to  the  inducemeiits  Oregon  would  offer  to  unte- 
strlotM  slave  labor,  but  vriU.  simply  add,  that  a  very  large  number  of 
aliaycft  ihight  now  bo  employed  in  Oregon  at  annual  wages  sufficiently 
large  to  pt^iihaac  their  freedoin.  I  think,  therefore,  that '^e^  point  ia 
ffeme^  so  as  Oregon  is  coiiOerned,  and  that  dave  labor,  fif  it  had' 
be^  left  fiee  to  seek  profitable  emplo;^ent,  wo^d  readily  find  its 
-w^*0-.^at;&«4ttwfyi '  ; 

Aa  :lo  C«£liforijiaj;  I  am  equally  clear.   California  wijd  ^\vays  be  a 
.  mining  country*  and  :vv%es  will  range  high. ; ,  At  pti^nti 'akve  l^tioit  ,^ 
in  CSalSfo^a  would  be  snore^psFcfitable  thail  iii  Oragdn.  Ahd  ^ 
aivrofB  ocen  of  thai  opimon,  that  whSieysr;there  ii  a  fixining-^ouiitry, 
if  not  in^  climate  vitcongenial  to  slave  laboi'.-  tlj^t  spbcics  of  labor  - 
vfould  be  tttoitftbiel  That  it  would  be^^^  the  Ca3ii|)isi«a^^a^ 
evident      good  able-bodied  elav©  would  have  con?majided;'ift|;CsK-r 
^ti&^  p.'aa.ia^  to  ten  hundr(^  dbUais  per^ 

anntiau '  Tfh^  it'  is  r^oHected  that  ono  huudt^ed  dollars  pef  aimtaa,^ 
up*a  !W 'i^(y«s?K^    wu8id«ied  a  good?!^  ih^  lalwrM' 

the  S^^Tn  l^iKe3,''it  idle,  in  my  judgmieht,  to  contend  that  slaves  : 
■Woal4  act  be  cwried  to  the  California  mwketi  ^  prbtectoci  by  law/ 


Thti.  ^xxntcat  impsdimcnt  -wJiiclx  wliite  tebor  has  to  encnutiter  in  the 
jninea,  ss  the  intiinsit'/  of  the  hcAt.  and  the  prevalence  of  biHioiis  di£<- 
ease.  ■  The  one  is  almost  inaafferable,  while  the  other  is  psstilejitlaJ. 
Agaiqst  hotli  of  these  the  negro  is  aimojjt  proof.  '  Now,  while  white 
labojT  is  so  high,  it  is  evident  that  no  one  can  hire  a,  white  laborer, 
except  at  a  rate  that  would  consume  hisi  profit.  Not  so  with  negro 
kbor.  That  species  of  labor  might  be  obtained  for  half  the  aipount 
which  you  would, have  to  ay  for  white  labor.  Tlje  reault  woiild  he 
a  profit  alike  to  the  hirer  and  seller  of  sla^e  labor.  There  is  tio 
doubt,  in  my  judgment,  that  ahnost  any  number  of  BlmeH  might  be 
hired  out  in  Califemia,  were  the  whites  wHliug  to  allow  it,  ,  at  from 
eight  to  ten  hundred  dollars  a  year.  This  is  pay  so  much,  above  what 
their  services  command  in  tlxe  atateSf  as  to  satisfy  iaay  one,  that  could 
thia  species  of  service  be  protected  in  California,  it  would  rush  to  the 
Pacifip  in  almost  any  quantity. 

Let  us  next  turn  our  attention  to  Utah  and'  New  Mexico.  I  hijiTo 
no  doubt,  from  what  knowledge  I  have  of  those  countries,  that  they 
^vill  turn  out  to  be  filled  with  the  richest  mines.  I  clip  the  follow- 
ing J&om  a  recent  pajper,  contkining  the  news  from  Texas  and  Giii- 
Imahua :  — 

"Jdr.  James  was  infomed,  by  Major  Neighbours  and  Mr.  Lee  Vining, 
that  they  had  been  ahowii  by  Major  Stein,  some  gold  washed  out  by  his 
troops,  on  the  Gila  Eiver,  in  a  short,  excursion  to  that  stream.  >  ) 

"It  is  reported,  that,  at  the  copper  mines  above  El  Paso,  there  are 
about  one  hundred  tons  of  pure  copper  lying  upon  the  ground.  This  had 
been  got  out  by  Mexicans,  and  abandoned  when  attacked  by  Indians. 

"There  are  at  El  Paao,  in  the  hands  of  difFerent  persons,  several  large 
amounts  of  silver  ore,  taken  from  the  mines  in  that  neighborhood.  Witlx 
Sfuarahties  of  titles  to  lands,  and ,  protection  from  Indians,  only  a  short 
tinae  woi]dd  elapse  before  all  these  mines  would  be  well  wojrked,  and  we 
would  have  large  quantities  of  metal  seeking  a  market  through  this  place.*' 

Andl  U'  yott  consult  IP^^anJi's  map,  printed  by  order  of  ths  Seaaie 
in  184S^  yoif  wiU  find,  near  tl^e,  soiirce  of  one  of  the  brarlchea  of  the 
Qild  Hiyer,  "  copper  aiid  gold  mines  "  laid  down.  And  if  I  am  liot 
greatly  mistaken,  it  will  turn  out  that  the  Hormons  ace  in  po^ession 
of/the  rickestkind  of  rfiines,  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  It  is  knowa, 
t<io,  "^at  ^ver  and  copper  mines  have,  for  inatay  years,  been/^orlced 
in  New  Mexico;  and  I  «im  informed  by  Htigh.  N.  Snuthj  Esq.,  that 
fcore  airBj  in  tkat  territory,  gold,  silver,  copper^  lead,  and.  zinc,  tuines 
of  .the  richest  quality,  and  that  the  reason  why  they  hwe  not  latterly 
1)0^  worked  moire  extensively  is,  that  it  is  prevented  by  the  incursiohs 
of  the  Ladiaivs.  He  is  of  the  opinion,  «aA  he  is  borne  out  bywhatliifi- 
tory  wo  can  get  oh  the  subject  that  when  these  mines  shall  come  to  be 
expl<5ffed,  their  wealtJi  will  turn  out  to„be  enormous.  When  you  hav6 
Hoince  cast  your  ey&  pyfec  the  country  iyicg  west  of  the  B^wky  Mouri- 
taina/'ijid  e^,t  of  tUe  Sietza  Nev^uja,  .and  are  infoimecl  xjf  the^eculr 
.^ritry/p?  the  giMid  bearing  jce^pn^j^ou  at  once  become  couStoced  th^ 
"J^iff'^priSJ^d  >S^^  is  in  possession  of  mineral  wealth  so  VM;^  tilat^g^ 
{Sir^i  hat  ;be  able  to  measure  its'  extent,  And vwhen  theM^  nuxLi^r^^l 
iiogiii  'to  Tie  develops  their  unquBstionabliB  richnfisa  imoT^  ' 

pbj^ulation  Will  set  that  way,  attended  with  the  risiM  eCMiisegQiiittcC)!}, 

%8*    .  ■ 
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higli  pKCCK^  and  a  demroid  ibr  Jabo*'.  If  dwe  labor  is  like  other  cap- 
it^,  if  it  will  go  where  it  i?  beat  paid,,  then  we  have  a  right  to  say  it 
>7ill  se^k  these  mines,  and  become  a  part  of  the  producing  capitiil  of 
ths  conntrjr  where  those  mines  are  located.  Thttt  these  whole  regions 
are  iiiled  with  rich  mintsi  is  little  lena  than  cer*-.ain,  and  that  they  cnn 
be  profitably  worked  by,  slave  labor  is  suie.  n.;nce,  were  I  a  south- 
era  man,  aad  m.j  property  invested  in  slaTcs,  I  should  consider  the 
markets  of  New  Mexico,  ij\,»h,  ;,ad  Cdifomia,  for  slave  labor,  worthy 
of  en  honorable  contest  to  secure. 

I  am,  sir,  with  due  consideration,  yours,  truly, 

SAMUEL  It  THURSTON. 

5.  The  Kennebec  letter  h-i?  another  most  extraordinary  atid 
ijiscreditaljie  passage.  It  is  near  the  close.  Mr.  Webster 
quotes  from  a  speech  delivered  by  hint  in  the  Senate,  March 
23i  ,1848,  says  it  was  published  in  newspapers  and  circulated 
in  pamphlet  form,  and  that  that  speech  contained  the  same 
doctrines  in  regard  to  the  *'  legal  construction  and  effect  of  the 
resolutions 'V  for  admitting  Texas,  as  are  contained  in  the 
speech  of  the  7th  of  March.  He  says  nobody  complained 
then,  and  he  wpndeirs  that  any  hody  should  complain  now. 
_  Tt  is  v6ry  remarkable  that  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Webster 
should  furnish,  in  the  very  quotation  which  he  offers,  the 
means  of  utterly  confiiting  the  assertion  which  he  makes.  I 
snppose  this  can  be  accounted  ^r  only  oh  the  ground*  that  ho 
bovtr  occupies  a  position  so  antagonistic  to  that  tvliich  he  has 
abandoned  thiat  he  can  hardly  refer  to  his  former  yievvs  with- 
out selfiimpea:chment  and  self'Convictlon.   Let  passages  from 

J  the  two  cpeeches  be  placed  side  by  side,  to  show,  not  their 

;  KlMtity,  but  their  ^^^^ 

MistCH  23,  1848.  Maboh  7,  1850. 

'  iA  patta^^  "I  wish  it  to -be  distinctly  xiu- 

shall  be.  i»  the  pmoer  ot  derstood,  to^da^vthat,  according 

Cohgi?M9  .  hereafter  to  xaake^^wr  to  iny  '?iew  or  ihe  matter,  this 
itth«e  ne^  states  out  of  Tesan  ,  gov^nment  it  ec^mnly  plet^i^  i^ 

taritdiry.*'  tow  md  eotara^  to  ,  create  iifew  , 

'  8taJ^ottt  of  ^re3ta«,''&c.  (p.  i2.) 

^  "l^e  first  qubteition  oaly  asserts  a,"  power"  iin  Congress  to 
create  new  states ;  the  last  affirms  an  obligation,  ^*  fey  law 
a,iid  contract,"  to  do  so.  Hpw  could  Mr.  Web-ster  have  e^- 
peete<f  that  this  broad  distinction  between  jp<>toer  Wtid  ^ 
between  d);iion  and  oi%aiw«,  could  escape  the  ajttejitioa  of 
■  iiis/reisuJeris'?  ' 
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But  tlbere  is  another  discrepancy  or  contradiction  still  more 
,  remarkable : 

March  28,  1818.  Mauch  7,  1860. 

"It  sliall  bo  in  tlia  power  of        "  the  guaranty  is,  that 

Congrc&9  hereafter  to  make  four  ne\y  states  shall  ba  made  out  df 
other  new  states  out  of  Texan  it,  and  that  such  states  as  are 
territory."  formed  out  of  that  portion  of 

Texas  lying  south  of  3&**  30',  may 
come  in  as  slave  Btates  to  the 
number  of  ^«r,  in  addition  to  the 
state  then  in  existence."  (p.  29.) 

The  first  speech  spealcs  of  the  jjoioer  of  Congress,  but  the 
last  of  the  obligation  of  Congress,  to  admit  new  states  out  of 
Texan  territory.  The  first  speaks  of  *'  four  other  new  states ; " 
but  the  last  of  the  "  guaranty  "  to  admit  "  slavk  states  to  the 
number  of  four."  Yet  the  first  speech  is  cited,  to  men  who 
can  read  and  write,  as  identical  "in  legal  construction  and 
effect"  with  the  last.  The  motto  under  which  Danton  at- 
tempted to  carry  himself  through  his  bloody  career,  was : 
"  L'ajfdace,  Vaiidace,  toujours  Vaudace"  "Audacity,  au- 
dacity, always  audacity." 

But  what  else  did  Mr.  Webster  say,  in  his  speech  of  the 
23d  of  March,  18^  ?  Eeferring  to  the  debate  which  took 
place  in  Deceniber,  1845,  on  the  final  act  for  admitting  T)exa3, 
Mr.  Webster  said :  "  And  I  added,  that  while  I  held,  with 
mu<jfe  faithfulness  as  any  citizen  of  the  country,  to  all  the 
driglnal  arrangements  and  compromises  of  the  constitution 
uittder  which  we  live,  I  never  could,  and  t  never  shouldering 
myself  to  be  in  favor  of  the  admission  of  any  states  into  the 
Cfaiop  as  slaveholding  Btates,"  *  This  is  what  Mr.  Webster 
1  Tepoils  himself  to  have  said  when  the  final  vote  pri  the  ad- 
mission of  Texas  was  immediately  to  be  taken,  and  when  he 
commenced  his  speech  by  saying,  *'l  am  quite  awaw,  Mr,, 
jfif&stidept,  that  the  resolution  will  pass,"  — -  meanings the>  Teso^ 
luiion  for  the  admission  of  Texas.  Mr.;  Webster's  **h(5ver 
could  and  never  should  "  covered  the  exact  case  of  the  then 
contemplated  future  slaveholdin^  states  to  be  formed  out  of 
Texas.  While  in  th6  broadness  of  its  terms  it  embraced  all 
slaVehbldlojg  states,  whensoever,  or  whencesoever  they  might 
coin©,:it  ha4  Tspfeciei  and  pointed  appHattton  to  any  slavo-steit^ 
to  befi^ereiafter  formed  out  of  Texan  tei:ritp 

♦  Ckjttg.  Globs,  Ist  session  30th  Congress,  p.  633. 
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In  the  s3m<?  speech  of  Dece^ioher  §>2,  1845,^  Mr. 'W<?fJ3te^■ 
spoke  as  follows  : —  ,  ' 

«'  It  muj  be  enid  that  according  to  the  pioviaions  of  the  constitution, 
new  states  are  to  bo  admitted  on  tho  same  footing  aa  the  old  statefj. 
It  mvy  he  so ;  but  it  does  not  follow  f^t  all  from  that  provisioa  that 
every  territory  or  portion  of  country  may  at  pleasiire  e,stablisih  slav^ryj 
smd  then  Say  we  will  become  a  portion  of  the  tJniou;  and  will  briiig 
wit^  U8  the  principles  which  we  may  have  thus  adopted,  and  must  be 
received  on  the  same  footing  as  tho  old  states.  It  will  always  be  a 
question  whether  the  old  states  have  not  a  right,  (and  I  thimtthey 
have  the  clearest  rig»it,)  to  reqTiiie  that  the  state  coming  into  the 
Union  should  come  in  upon  an  equality ;  and,  if  the  ea^atenca  of 
slavery  be  an  impediment  to  coining  in  on  an  equality,  then  the  stata 
propoaing  tc>  come  in  should  be  required  to  remdve  that  inequality  by 
abolishing  slavery,  or  take  the  alternative  of  being  excluded." 

He  also  said,  in  tKb  same  speech,;  ^'  I  agree  with  the  unaior 
iinous  opinion  of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts." 

And  vifhat  was  this  "  unanimous  opinion  of  the  legislature 
of  Massachusetts  "  ?  Among  many  other  things  equally  , de- 
cisive, the  Massachusetts  legislature,  on  the  26th  of  March, 
1845, — 'and,  of  course,  long  after  the  annexation  resolutions 
had  been  passed,— declared  as  follows  :-r- 

"  And  whereas  the  consent  of  the  ekecntive  and  Icgislaliye  depiu^ 
nqients  of  the  goverzmient  of  the  United  States  has  o^n  given,  by  a 
resolution  passed  on  the  27th  of  Febryary  last,  to  th^e  adoptipn  trie  pre- 
liminary measures  to  accomplish  this  nefariotis  project,  [tSie  a4missibtt 
of  Texas,  with  the  stipulation  to  admit  four  more  states  but  of  its 
territory  ^3  tii^^refore,  be  it 

"  i{£so^oe(2.  That  Maseabhxisetta  hereby  refuses  to  eskhowledg.e  ilie 
act  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  authorizing  l^e  adniis- 
sion  of  Texes,  as  a  legal  act,  in  any  way  binding  her  £rom:  u8ihg  her 
utmost  exertions,  in  cottperation  with  other  states,  1)y  evenr  lawfiil 
and  constitutional  measure,'  to  annul  its  conditions,  and  defeat  its 
accomplishment./  ■       .    ^       •  -  rC 

"jB^w/^  Thatnft  tenitoryliCTeafter  applying  to* bo  admi^bdto 
the  Union,  as  state,  shouldvbe  admitted  without"  a  condM<)n  lltusi, 
domestic  slavery  should  be  titterly  extinguished  within  its  borderi^ 
and  Massachusetts  denies  the  valf^ty  of  any  wnpiromise  whatsoever, 
that  may  have  been,  or  that  may  hereafter  be,  ^trired  into  by  persons 
in  the  government  of  the  Union,,  intended  to  {areblade  the  friture 
plication  oif  Such  a  condilion  by  ihe  pjeoplft  acting  thawugh,  their 
representatives  in  the  Congress  of  lite  United  States."  ' 

Such  were  the  opinion  which  Mr»  Websteir  then  opeoly 
iexpressed,  and  auch:  the  resoltitlons  oCithe  legislatiire  of 
Massachusetts,  which  he  fully  indorsed.    Yet  he  now  pro- 


fesses' to  wondef  tlmt  !;iny  bodj  can  see  any  di/EibfencQ 
betv/eeh  the  doctrine  of  those  speeches  and  reaotuUons,  and 
tho^  of  his  speech  delivered  on  the  7th  of  March.*' 

&.  A  retereiqce  to  a  few  other  misstateaients  of  lacts  wiU 
dose  my  remarks  on  this  subject. 

. .  Mr.  \Vebster  says  that,  previous  to  writing  his  Nevvburyport 
l(jtt!f!r;  he  rrtade  "diliigent  inqiury,"  of  members,  of  Congress 
fromjNew  England,  to  ascertain,  how  many  arrests  of  fugitive 
slaves' had  bden  made  in  their  time ;  and  he  adds, "  the  result 

Professor  Stiiart,' in  a  pamphlet  entitled  ««CcnscienQ«  and  tUe 
/Gonetitutioa,"  pp.  73, 9,  steps  in  to  defend  Mr.  Webster's  position  tliat 
■we  ate  botind,  by  contract  -with  Texas,  to  admit  from  her  territory, 
"  slftv^  Btatea  to  the  number  of  four ; "  and  he  incidentally  refers 
to  ?md  combats  my  view's  on  this  subject. 

I  respectftJly  submit  to  the  reverened  and  learped  professor  a 
single  consideration,  which  I  trust -will  convince  him  that  I  am  not  in, 
ierror.'  '  .  ■-: 

pFdr  argument's  sake,  admit  the  contract -with  Texas  to  beudim- 
penohable;  although,  if  it  be  so,  I  see  not  why  any  one  Gongress  may 
not  absorb  and  ejthaust  all^thsi  power  to  admit  new  states,  which  the 
constitutlQU  contains,  by  inaking  contracts  for  centuries  to  come,  fc^r 
all  the  new  states  that  shall  be  admittM  ;  and.  for  all  the  appEcatibns 
for  admissioii  that  shall  be  rejected.  But,  admitting  the  validity  of 
the  Te?:ah  contract,  what  d6ey  it  purport  ?  .  That  "  new  states/'  •*  not 
excee^&ig  four,"  "  may  be  formed  out  of  the  territory  thereof,"  ,Th<>se 
liouth  of  36^  30',  miy  .be  slave;  .fiiftt,  or  those,  north  of >  36** 
80',  shall  be;  free  ;  the  whole  "  not  exceeding  four."  Her^, 
theni  is  an  executtii^y  and  mutual  contract.  It  is  executory ;  -because 
(it  is  not  to  be  executed  at  the  time  of  icaaking,  hat  in  f^itm>.  i  lX  is 
mutual,  because,  for  :the  State  of  Texas,  and  for  the  one  or  more 
slave  states,  south  of  35°  30',  there  are  to  be  one  or  more  fi:§d  states 
"north of „■..'■■■.■.'",-•",  ■■''  '■'■^ 

: ;  ISriTvi'  the  principle  is  so  clear  that  I  think  no  one  will  for  a  tnomeht 
disptit^  it,  that  when  an  executory  and  mutual  contract  is  to  be  ex- 
^ciitodi  isay  at'  four  different  times,  each  preceding  act. jcif  execution 
^'laiiat  be,  such  as  to  allow  of  the  ultimate  execution  of  the  whole.- 
■Keithej  the  first,  second,  nor  thir  be  so  oxct 

;*ttted,a8''to  render  the  fovirth  impossible.  Neither  the  first,  second,  inor 
th^  act,  mi^t'be  so  executed  in  favor  of  either  of  the  partsw,^:  fii^  to. 
s«idd?  the  execution  of  the  fourth,  in  favor  of  the  other  pariy»  Sm- 
;p688iijlB.  ;  But- if  Texas  can  have  "atot?o  states  to  the  numbar  of 
jfeto%"  formed  in  succession  out  of  her  territory,  then,  as  the  -whole 
^umbfer  to ;  be  formed  is  not  to  exceed.."  four,"  there  c  be  &ee 
Btete  formed,  under  thfe  alleged  contract..  .  > 

'  It  is  not  withih  my  knowledge  that  .such  an  iateipretation,  of  this 
i^ppQsed  cohtractwas  ever.augg^tedbyany  Texan  citizen,  or  by  ot^ 
sottthmi  man.  I  suppose  it  to  have  been  advanced,  ji?r<^,  by  narOx- 
senator  ^  and  SEMJOh^ 
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of  all  I  can  lean!  is  this  :  No  seizure  of  an  aHeged  slave  has 
'eyer  been  made  itt  Maine.'-    ~  -  ^> 

'  Now,  two  such  cases  have  happened  in  the  State  of  Maine. 
One  took' place  in  the  eastern  part  of  the.  state,  about  1835  or 
'36.  I'he  other  happened  at  .or  near  Thomaston,  a  little  later. 
In  this  latter  case,  the  fugitive  came  to  Maine  in  a  Thdmaston 
vessel,  whose  viiaster  was  afterwards  demanded  as  a  fugitive 
fronnt  justice.  '  This  demand  gave  rise  to  a  prolouged  corre- 
spondence, I  think,  with  no  less  than  three  governors  of  Maine. 
This  correspondence  was  extensively  circulated  through  the 
newspapers,' or  referred  to  by  them,  and  it  would  seem  hardly 
possible  that  Mr.  Webster  should  not  have  seen  it.  Since  the 
Newburyport  letter  was  published,  this  misstatement  of  fact 
has  been  noticed  in  the  Maine  newspapers,  yet  no  retraction  is 
mado.  The  misstatSment  is  allowed  to  be  spread  bver  the 
whole  countiy,  uncorrected  by  its  author.  Mr.  Webster  then 
adds,  "  No  seizure  of  an  alleged  fugitive  sla\  e  has  ever  been 
made  in  Vermont."  Tradition,  and,  as  I  Irelieve,  authentic 
history,  contradict  Mr.  Webster  here.  It  is  said  by  "  members 
of  Congress"  from  Vermont,  that  an  alleged  fugitive  was 
carried  before  Judge  Harrington  of  Vermont,  in  1807,  arid  pn 
bis  being  asked  what  evidence  would  satisfy  him  that  the  per- 
►joa  was  a  slave,  he  replied,  "  A  bill  of  sale  from  Almighty 
God."        ■  .  ■'  •■■ 

But  even  if  these  .statements  of  Mr.  Webster,  witli  regard 
to  the  New  England  States,  were  all  true,  it  would  avail  htm 
nothing;  for,  in  the  eye  of  patriotism,  it  naatters  not  wheJe 
such  seizures  are  made.  I  refer  1o  it  only  to  show  that  Mh 
Webster  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  in  these  mattera,  either  tor 
th^  accuracy  of  his  original  positions,  or  for  a  retraction  of 
them,  when  their  error  is  pointed  out  by  the  public  jiress.  I 
wish  not  to  be  understood i  dTi  ^Aw  parliaddr  point,  &3  imput* 
ing  tp  Mr.  Webster  an  intentional  hiisstatemerit ;  becausi^.  fi^ 
accompanied  his  original  statement  with  a  salvo.  He  coii- 
feseed, — ^^and  ho  is  entitied  to  the  full  bjenefit  of  tlie  cb6fes- 
don,—^  that  his  information  might  not  be  *' entirely  accurate," 
though  he  supposed  it  not  to '^e  "  material ly  errorifebus.''  .  ft 
is"  materially  erroneous;"  and  though  one  eriror  has  been 
exposed  in  the  Maine  papers,  he  does  not  rectify  it.  Possibly 
he  does  not  know  it.  '  - 

While  holding  Massiachusetts  up     rcprc^wjh  f3r  "  giidwiiag 
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fervid  on  PeiMsyivania  wroixgs,"  Mr,  Wcb-ster  £,L»'aw3  succor 
and  pncoumgement  £tom  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  especially 
from  the  Frieods  of  Pennsylvatiia.  He  , says  thaf;  they  remain 
"of  sounciaad  disposing  minds  and  memories;"  and  he  con- 
trasts'their  wisdom  and  composure  with  the  "  vehement  and 
empty  declarations,  the  wiid  and  fantastic  conduct  of  both 
men  and  woraeh  which  have  so  long  disturbed  and  so  much 
disgraced  the  cpmmcnwealth  "  of  Massachusetts.  He  then 
adds,  "  I  am  misled  by  authority  which  ought  not  to  mislead, 
if  it  bi3  not  true,  that  that  great  body,  [of  Friends,]  approves 
the  sentiments  to  which  I  gave  utterance  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,"  I  will  now  show  that  fiiis  alleged  approval  by  the 
Friends,  though  worthy  of  any  price  but  truth,  was  too  dearly^ 
bought. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Friends  are  divided  into  two  great 
denotpiniitions.  Each  has  its  periodical,  one  now  in  its  eighth, 
th0  other  in  its  fourth  year.  In  the  numbers  published  since 
the  appearance  of  the  Nevs^buryport  letter,  both  these  period' 
icals  do  hot  "  approve,"  but  repudiate  and  denounce  the  sen- 
timent^ to  which  Mr.  Webster  gave  utterance  "  on  the  floor 
of.  the  Senate."'  \.  .  .  '  r 

The  Friend's  Jntelligencsr  deals  at  length  with  Mr.  Web- 
gter'fif  "  sentiments  "  on '  the  "  Fugitive  Slave  Bill ; "  on  the 
legislatiqn  of  the  north  for  the  protection  of  its  own  citizens ; 
oil  his  pseudo  discoveries  in  "  physical  geography; "  and  on 
the  "  legal,  construction  and  effect "  of  the  Texas  resolutions ; 
and  it  condennins  them  all. 

The  Friend'' s  Review  dissents  not  less  positively  from  Mr. 
Webster^s  positions ;  and  both  call  hirn  severely  to  account 
for  thi^  defamation  of  themselves,  which  his  letter  jmpUea^ 

On; his  "sentiments'*  respecting  fugitive  slaves,  the  "  fie- 
»?ew  "  observes  that  they  have  yet  to  learn  "that  that, part  of; 
hU)  speech  was  approved  by  any  member  or  professor  of  the 
society."         .  '  ■. " 

I  wish  I  had  space  to  quote  from  these  able  articles,  but 
must  forbear.  :  . 

John  Whittier,  Esq.,  speaking  for  the  Quakers  of  New^ 
Singland,  gives  '*  a  peremptory  denial  "  to  Mr^  Websteri'a 
statement,   i  guote  the  following  paragraph,  from  him :  -w- 

"Now,  we  tindCTtake  to  ssythat  there  is  aot  a  member  of' the;.  So- 
cisty  er  Friends,  in  free  or  slave  states,  who,  witethw  actiag  aa  a 


magistrate  C'l"  as  citi2an,  coidd.se£u?ry  out  tha  prv-jvisioris  of  thiy  mosE 
Rtrooiow  liilli  wlfhout  reltdeEixig  himsolf  Uable  to  immediato  espui- 
aion  frotu  a  societywhose  character  ■would  bp  disgraced,  and  wh.0B6 
dsgSip^ina  TfOtttd  be  violated,  by  fluclx  uction.  It  hjvs  been,  in  times 
past,  the  misfortune  of  the  Society  of  Friends  tx»  be  Tiilifted,  carica- 
ttire^,  misrepresented ;  but  wo  temembor  nothing,  evfin  in  the 
old  days  of  persecution,  bo  hiurd  to  bear  as  the  complmienfa  of  the 
Maasftcliusetts  senator.  Whatever  hie  '  authority '  may  bave  been,  ^we 
do-  not  liesitate  to  prouounoe  it  unqualifiedly  false  to  tKe  :last 
!.-Tlegree;,"  • .  '  '  ".'  ,^  '      .\s '  '  •  ■ 

'''  'Now  what  shall  be  thought  of  a  cause  that  requires  su^h  a 
series  of  fabrications  as  Mi-.  Webster  is  here  proved  to  have 
3mde,  or  of  the  jnan  that  can  tnafce  it ! 

There  are  many  other  poiiita  presented  by.  Mr.  Webster's 
speech  of  the  7th  of  March,  or  by  what  he  has  since  said  and 
>^ritt6n  to  defend  it,  which  seem  to  me  as  unwarrantabie  in  fact, 
and  as  reprehensible  in  principle,  6s  any  above  enumerated,  q  I 
shall  close  these  notes,  however,  with  one  comment  more ; 
reserving  others^ — ^though  sincerely  hoping  never  to  have 
occasion  to  use  them.  '  .  ; 

Among  the  excoriations  with  which  Mr.  Webster  amused 
himself  iand  his  southern  nevs^-born  pro-slavery  admirers, jpa 
the  7th  of  March  last^  he  flayed  nobody  half  so  deeply  or  So 
complacfently,  as  he  did  his  old  fellow-senatorSj  Messrs.  Bix, 
,  of  Ne^w  York,  and  Nilen,  of  Connecticut.  He  scored  them  lo 
the  living  flesh,,  and  then  soothed  their  smarting  wounds  by 
vitriol  knd  caustic,  as  though  he  loved  them.  Their  agency 
in  the'  Texas  swindle,  he  made  odiously  conspicuous.  IJe 
'  taunted  them  with  heart-piercing,  innuendo  for  their  compulsory 
retirement  from  public  life.  And  then  he  portrayed  tbesm  as 
occu|sying  their  enforced  vacation  in  attempting  to  rouse  the 
people  to  save  those  regiops  from  the  curse  of  slavery,  which, 
but  for  their  sins,  never  would  have  been  ,  exposed  to  it!  He 
worked  52p  the  scene  si3  graphically,  that  every  one  roojji^d 
at  tlioir  contemptible  plight,  and  at  the  ridiculous  contrast  b^- 
>  tween  the  swiftoess  of  their  offence  and  the  lameness  .of  their 
expiation.  The  e^ect  was  dramatic.  The  pro-slavery  part 
of  the  gallery  and  the  floor  responded  with  a  shout  of  laughter. 
Yet  4evoted  atid  lonig4ried  friends  of  Mr.  Webster  were  there, 
whom  no  darkness  of  blindness  could  prevent  from  Sfeeing  that 
his  bitter  sarcasm  against  the  ex-senatOrs,  though  calculated 
to  make  the  "  unskilful  li^ngh,"  must:  ni|ak*s  the  *'jud 
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grieve."  They  could  not  fail  to  see  tiiat  he,  Mr.  Webster 
himself,  at  that  veiy  moruent,  was  occupying  precisely  the  same 
pro-slavery  ground,  \^hicb  Messrs.  Dis  and  Niles  liad  occupied, 
\ylien  they  brought  in  Te:£as  and  "  reannexed"  California  and 
New  Mexico.  He  was  exerting. all  his  great  talents  to  do  an 
act  of  precisely  the  same  character  which  Messrs.  Dix  aiid 
Niles  had  done;  —  that  is,  to  open  new  territory  to  slavery. 
And  doubtless  the  first  thought  which  arose  in  many  a  mind 
was  the  same  melancholy  one  which  spontaneously  arose  in 
my  own,  that  should  he  succeed  in  arguing  (Jown,  or  laughing 
down  the  "  TFeZmoi,"  as  he  twice  scornfully  called  the  great 
proviso  of  freedom;  and  should  he  then  betake  himself  to 
penitence  and  prayer,  and  by  years  of  effort,  strive  to  stay 
back  from  slavery  the  regions  he  had  doomed  to  it,  he  would 
dnly  have  elevated  himself  to  the  veiy  "  platform  "  on  \vhich 
Messrs.  Dix  and  Niles  stood  when  he  made  them  the  o^e^ts  of 
his  tamts  and  ridicule  ! 
^       -  29 


;A.NBWEK1KQ  AW  IwVITATION  TO  CEt-EBRATK  THE  AmnVERSAKY 
OF  'T.B.-K  OaMINANCE  OF   1787,  AT  CLEVELAND,  OhxO. 

West  Newton,  July  9,  1849.  ' 

Ge??ti.emkn  ;  -  , 

I  havQj  received  your  kind  invjtatioii  to  be  present  at 
efleve)a«di,  on  the  13th  imt,  to  celehrate  the  anaiver-' 
sar^  of  the  great  "Ordinianee"  whiph  excluded  slavery 
foreVer  from,  and  secured  freedom  forever  to  the  North- 
western Territory.  If  I  could  teli  you  haw  deeply  I  sym* 
pathize  with  you  in  this  movement,  and  how  thneh  my 
soul  desires,  not  merely  to  celebrate,  but  to  hallow  the 
event,  you  would  then  believe  me  when  I  say,  tjiat  I 
have  had  a  sharp  struggle  not  to  forego  all  cohsidera- 
tieias  of  business  and  of  health,  for  the  purpose  of  join- 
ing in  your  festival.  I  regard  the  Ordinance  which 
redeemed  a  territory  of  more  than  /wo  hundred  md 
sixty  thousand  square  miles,  from  the  unspeakable  sin 
and  curse  of  slavery,  and  consecrated  it  to  freedom,  as 
one  of  the  grandest  moral  events  in  the  annals  of 
mankind. 

Without  that  Ordinance,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence itself,  in  its  application  to  that  vast  and  fertile 
region,  would  have  been  deprived  of  its  power  to  con- 
fer blessing  and  prosperity  upon  it;  and  it  is  a  fact 
never  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  original  Declaration  and 
the  original  Ordinance  were  both  drawn  up  by  the 
same  great  champion  of  human  rights,  whose  hatred 
of  slavery  grew  strong  and  deep  by  his  personal 
knowledge  of  its  wrongs  and  its  calamities. 

Without  the  Ordinance,  the  Revolution  itself,  in  its 
application  to  that  territory,  and  the  treaty  of  1783,  by 


which  its  ample  domain  was  secured-  to  the  Urdon, 
would  have  been  shorn  of  their  gloiy,  and  robbed  of 
their  vahie. 

Without  the  Ordinance,  the  discovery  of  this  West- 
ern continent,  so  far  as  that  territory  constitutes  a  part 
of  it,  wouid  liave  given  us  no  occasion  to  rerhember 
the  name  of  Columbus  with  gratiJude. 

Without  the  Ordinance,  it  would  have  been  better, 
at  the  creation  of  the  world,  that  all  that  part  of  it 
which  now  constitutes  your  five  beautiful  and  flourish- 
Jug  states,  with  aresidtium  of  space  large  enough  for  still 
another,  had  been  left  as  a  "  Dead  Sea,"  whose  bittisr 
and  poisonoiis  waters  Would  riot  have  j^lowed  live 
thiri^  to  s^viiti  beri^ath  its  surface,  nor  to  fly  above  it, 
nor    green  thing  to  grow  by  its  shores. 

And  lvithout  the  Ordinance,  it  is  no  irreverence  to 
say,  that  ev€!n  the  ohmipotent  Spirit  of  God,  working 
through  natural  laws,  for  human  progress  iind  human 
blessedness,  Would  have  met  with  bafflings  and  threat- 
enihgsj  in  its  opera,tions  &Xid  influences  for  the  redeilaptibn 
of  the  jface. 

Acceptj  gientlemfen,  th<e  assurance  of  my  sympathy 
arid  regard, 

HORACE  MANN. 

Messrs.  J.  C.  VA^GStAK,  ?jj  ^j^ 
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A.cv'p.vyim  thi^  SftiMW^A'i'jipN  op  'sue  Fhre  Soil  C((ri-,'j.;n':eiot5 

I.>Osl  K,EjPKKSF.NTA1JjyE   '.PO   THi2  ThSI^I'Y-S E0OJ.fi)  CoWCJpaSSS. 

'  ,  West'Nevv-'^on,  Oct.  24, 1850. 

Hon.  C.  F.  Abams  ;  ,    . '  ■   '  .  • 

..  Ds^ii,"  SSkj  '— Your  favor  of  the ''21st  inst,  is  thk 
day  'Veceiveii. ,  It  informs  me'  tha.t.at  a  convetitionj, 
('fever  which  you  had  the  hoBor  to  preside,)  held  at 
Bedham,  oii  the  ISth  inst.j  I  was  imaiiimously-nomi- 

-'Bated  as  '  a  candidate  for' RepresentatiTe  to  the  thirty- 
second  Congress  of  the  CJnited  States.  Forthfildnd 
tetms,  in  which  your  commimicatioix  is  e:spressed,  be 
pleased  to  accept,  my  thanks. 

This  nomination  places  mein  no  aew  relation  to  the 
friends^^  of  freedom  and  humanity,  wherever  they  may 
be  found.  I  believe  my  name  v/as  &st  SrOggested '  to 
the  voters  of  this  district,  (now  aearly  three  years  ago,) 
on  the  groiiKid  of  tny  supposed  devotion  to  the  rights  of 
men.  The  resoh^tions  passed  at  all  the  conventions  by 
which  I  have  been  nominated,  and,  especially  those 
passed  so  repeatedly  and  unanimously  by  oar  state 
legislature,  have  been  in  the  nature  of  instructions  ;  or, 
at  leasi'',  of  urgent  advice  and  solicitation,  in  regard  to 
my  course  on  the  great  questions  which  have  since' 

,  agitated  th-G  eouatry.  My  own  convictiolia  of  duty  so 
fjilly  and  entirely  corresporsdiog  with  the  iojonciions 
thus  laid  upon  me,  it  has  been  easy  for  me  to  act  in  full 
confer niity  to  the  wishes  of  the  great  majority  of  my^ 
Goostituents  and  of  the  ^tate,  as  those  wishes  have  been 
repeatedly  expressed.  This  renders  any  detailed  espo- 
sition  of  expectations  on  your  part,  or  of  assurances  on 
mine,  unaeeessary.  -  I  know  that  the  leading  and  .tnost 


vaiifed  ardcie  hi  jom  creed  h  iko  lincrecloes?;  and  ' seen- 
ntj  pt  hxtmm  iveedom.  .  Ton  Iciiow  shat  I  embrace 
aamo  aiticlc-  of  faitli,  withy-my  whole  b.ea?:t.  Oihei" 
raats.era  may  c:,)  vei'j  3mportani:j'but  'titiU  are.  ttabofrdi- 
wate.  Pecwliav  forms  of  organizatioo  are  conipavatively  ' 
ii'oia-essettdals.  They  are  but  meauss  to  ends  ;  awd,  iu 
regard  to,  them,  a  large  allowancs  is  to  be  ii^ade  foi' 
honest  differences  of  opinioii.  But  the  natdrai  riglit 
of  eVery  human  _  being  to  the  Hberity  whicb  Qod  has 
giveri'  bim,  imtil  forfeited  by  crime  of. his  own;  the 
duty  of  am ,  government  to  save  every  part  of  this 
emia  over  which  it  has  juri-sdictioja  from  the  direst  of 
all  earthly,  curses  and,,'ihe  greatest  of  .all  social  crijiies, 
—  the,,  curse,  and  the  crime  of  slavery : —these '  are 
among  the  lirfst  of  the  dread  accountabilities  that  ai- 
tach  to  rational  and  ipimortal  creatures.  ,  =  k 

I  'believe  it.  also  to  be  She  doty  of  goverKKeat  to 
provide  for  the  economical  or  pecimiary  welfare  of  the 
people  ;  to  esiconrage  iiidustry  by  securing  the  rewards 
01  labor  to  the  laborer,  and  to  discourage  the  competi- 
tions into  which  those  who  rale  and  control  the  im- 
|)oyerished,  degraded,  and  almost  brutified.  laborers  of 
other  couiitries,  are  striving  to  enter  with  our  owe 
psople,  ™~  competitions,  which,  if  not  prevented,  willj 
to  a  great  extent,  reduce  our  laborers  to  the  wi'fetcked- 
ness  and  privation  of  theirs. ;  I  believe  that  the  moaeyj 
and  the  coaiforSs  purchasable  with  it,  woieh  siicli  cem-- 
pstitioiis  lake  .from  the  :  workman  Jaere,  do  sioi;  go  to 
iiiaprove  Jhe  ■  cbiidi'sioa  of  the  \»>'orkmao  .^:here,  hiit  are 
iaeercepted  aad  appropriated  by  others.  I  make  this 
sJatement  of  my  views  all  tfee,m.ore  readily,  because  I 
do.  oot  wish  to'  receive  an  usiintelligeaS  Vote  from.aay 
mm,  aod  I, therefore  abjure  all  disguises  ,and  reserves. 
From  my  past  votes  and  speeches  in  Congress,  my  con- 
stituents know  upon  what  principles  apd  to-  what  ends 
I  have  acfed/  To  them  I  refer,  and  deem  it  .  raMeces- 
sarjrto  say  more.    ■  '  ■ 
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Those  who  have  taken  the-  trouble  to  read  what  1" 
iba'^e  said  oa  |;he  floor  of  the  blouse,  must  have  seea 
th?it,  though  I  have  endeavored  to  express  some  sferc 
fcrmhs,  ou  vit^l  sul)jects,  ixn  una^nbiguou?  latngiiage,  yet 
tbat  Ihave  never  ujtertjd  a  word  designed  to  inflict  uu- 
^ecessarjrj^i^iiia  i^p^n  omr  politiceii  bjrothren  of  the  sCi-Wth ; 
oi^  tp  \VOimd  feelioga  which  na^n  may  crronei  usJy  call 
honprahi*^.  I  de^sire  to  pursue  the  sajne  cpurs^  at  all 
times  and  with  all  men.  The  pause  qt  liberty  i&  one 
itt  ^jhioh  th^  true  object  of  an^bition  ig  to  ms>ke  great 
j^iuciplee  most  cleai;>  a,Qd  not  to  use  harsh  ear^ressions 
respecting  the  conduct  pr  opinion  of  others.  It  is  as 
neqesf^y  that  t^ie  man  whom  I  would  convince  shbwld 
bft  iu  a  cairn  stat^^  of  mind,  as  that  I  should  be  in  such 
a  state  myself,  l^xasperation  paralyzes  judgment. 
The  great  points  <>n  which  men  and  parties  so  vebfi- 
niently  differ)  can  only  be  permanently  setiled  at  the 
i|£i3)U0«d  of  reason  an4  Qonscience;. 

Sjsvcral  laws  were  passed  at  the  laist  session  of  Con- 
gress, on  whiclj  I  desired,  Euad  d.esigned  to  speak,  in  the 
ijsifm  and  on  behalf  of  my  constituehts.  Biiv  i  wa^ 
eibligedi  to  actupoici<t|ve^>  und,er  the  silence  enforee4  by 
th^  previous  question.  Ona  of  them,  m  pairtioular,  ^as 
$a  hostile  t^  all  thp  piinciples  which  Jt^i^tory  ^sid 
reaiilon  had  ever  taught  me,  aud^  wounding  to  alt  the 
s^nlitnents  which  !  had  ever  imbibed  from;  benevolieniee 
JUi^d:  religion.),  that  t  resolved  ta^sei^e  the  ;6rst  opport,u- 
uity  r  tha^  jshquld  b^  CKferdd  to  portra)?  soma  of  its 
ftsiatures.  I  refer  to  the  Pugijive  Slave  act,  so  caUj^4  j 
md  I  trujRt  thi^  will  not  be  d^erqed  an  unfitting  dcca- 
si^  lo  ^y  bar«  a  poriion  of  its  enormities.  I  wilt  re- 
mark) that  I  had  prepairad  an  amendment  %  the  isecu- 
rity  of  our  free  colored  seanaen  in  southern  ports,  but 

as  shut  out  fjfpm  all  cbap^^e  9i  offering  it.  It  struck 
5ac  that  if  new  and  ofipi:es$ive  measures  were  to  be 
tai^^  to  carry  bacjlj;  alleged  slaves  to  bondage,  some- 
thing should  ^so  be  done  io  restore  freeinen,  to  liberty. 


While  the  south  ■were  seekiHig'  new  guarautkjJ  foi'  mjsi 
mho  claim  to  own  other  men,  it  w'aa  a  ikiw  tbr  the 
"hoi'th  to  demand  new  guaranties  for  meia  who  ov/a 
themselVe'"'.  But  ali  debate  was  suppressed ;  property 
vanquishQU  liberty ;  and  a  pure  pro-slavery  iaw  was 
enacted,  wnadulteratBd  by  any  alloy  of  freedora. 

In  regard  to  this  Fugitive  Slave  act,  is  it  not  astonish- 
ing that  men  should  e,ver  ask  the  question,  Dq^s  the 
constitution  dernafid  the  trial  by  jury?  instead  of  th6 
question,  Will  the  constitution  allow  it  ?  The  first  is 
the  tyrant's  question,  granting  no  more  than  h©  is  com^ 
pell^d  to  give.  The  last  is  the  republican's  quieation, 
volunteering  all  that  he  can  grant.  In  a  free  govern- 
nieht,  whdre  the  trial  by  jury  is  held  to  be  the  surest 
safeguard  of  personal  liberty,  the  inquiry  ought  wever 
to  be,  whether  the  eoastitution  secutes  or  nec^si^^ies 
Ibis  form  of  trial  j  for  h  is  enough,  if  tlie  constitutloii 
will  permit  or  tolerate  it.  Instejd  of  seeking  ev^io3D^ 
dxsd  close  constructions,  and  hunting  atrtong  the  musty 
ppecedehts  of  darker  times,  in  order  to  shxrt  out  tfc^ 
jus'y  trial  in  cases  of  per^hal  liberty,  the  true  loyer  of 
freedoin  would  ask  c^ily  for  an  intejfprelatioa  tl^at 
iearmnt  it.  It  would  not  hfif  among  bis  last  thoughts  j 
he  would  ttbt  wait  until  a  «$ertt  necessity  forcedt  s^icfe  a 
ConstnictioR  upon  him;  but  hia  first  desire  and  eiSbitt 
would  be  to  find  some  iegitjlm^ate  reason  fcv  ctmfeist3S^ 
it.  He  would  hot  ask,  in  how  few  cases  he  must^  bul 
in  how  maiiy  he  might,  admit  it.  Yet  thi»  matter  has 
beW  di^ussed^  and  iet  ,  stilt  discussed^  on  one  ^ide^  »s 
though  we  were  bound  to  avoid  the  jwy  t^ial  if  W0 
could  ;  not  as  though  we  wete  bound  to  gjpaat  i$,  if  b^ 
fjEur  interptetatioa  we  might.  It  has  been  discussed  as 
though  the  jury  insAl  t6  protect  a  man's^  right  to  haas- 
self,  were  an  evil ;  aa*d  as  though  the  sudden  seiaar^^ 
*«:  summary  "  adjudication,  aliid  speedy  consigiimeat!  <ef 
fellow-l«ittg  tO;  Iwrnd^e^  were  too  precious  a  blessiiig 
t©it®  put  m  jeopaiEdy^  hjr  sudbmission  to  twelyjs  g^od 
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ami  lawful  men.  Not  how  much  may  we  do  for  free- 
dom,  but  haw  much  can  we  do  for  slavery,  Ivus  been 
tho' tacit  assuwiptioti  of  the  argi  ment.  But  I  pass  by 
this  for  graver  objections. 

The  Fugitive  Slave  :ict  purports  to  confer  judicial 
power  upon  persons  who  are  not  judges.  It  provides 
for  the  creation  of  scores  and  hundreds  of  offiqers 
called  "commissioners,"  and  upon  these,  it  is  said  on 
high  authority,  to  confer  original  and  Jiital  jurisdic- 
tion on  questions  of  human  liberty.  The  constitution 
declares  in  whom  "  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  vested."  It  shall  be  vested  in  "  one 
supreme  court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  Congress 
may  from  time  to  time  establish."  No  commissioner, 
nor  any  number  of  commissioners,  constitute  one  of 
tbese^  courts,  "  The  judges,  both  of  the  supreme  and 
inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good 
behavior."  A  commissioner  can  be  made  and  un- 
made on  any  day.  These  judges  are  to  "receive  for 
their  services  a  compensation,  which  shall  not  be 
diminished  during  their  continuance  in  office."  The 
commissioners  are  compensated  by  chance  fees,  and 
not  by  a  fixed  salary.  The  President  nominates  and 
the  Senate  confirms  judges  of  the  supreme  and  infe- 
rior courts.  Commissioners  are  only  the  "  inferior 
officers "  who  may  be  appointed  by  "  the  courts  of 
law." 

1  need  not  enforce  the  position,  that  the  power 
which  this  act  purports  to  confer  upon  commissioners 
is  judicial.  It  has  idl  the  attributes  of  judicial  power. 
It  is  original,  final,  and  exclusive.  They  are  "  to 
hear  and  determine."  The  fourth  section  says  they 
"shall  hme  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  judges 
of  the  circuit  and  district  courts  of  the  United  States." 
The  attorney-general  of  the  United  States,  in  a  Writ- 
ten opinion,  given  by  command  of  the  President  of 
the  United-  States,  says  as  follows :  "  These  officers, 
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[the  commissioners,]  and  enah  of  them>  have  judidal 
power,  and  jurisdiction  to  hear,  examine,  and  decide 
the  case."  "The  certificate  to  be  granted  to  the 
owner  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  act  and  judgment 
of  a  judicial  tribunal  having  competent  jurisdiction." 
"  Congress  has  constituted  a  tribunal  with  exclusive 
jurisdiction  to  determine  summarily,  and  without  ap- 
peal, who  are  fugitives  from  service."  "  The  judg- 
ment of  the  tribunal  created  by  this  act  is  conclusive 
upon  alt  tribunals."  The  power  of  a  commissioner, 
therefore,  is  judidal  in  the  highest  sense, — -in  the 
sense  of  the  constitution.  His  decision  cannot  be 
reheard  or  reexamined  by  any  judge,  or  by  any  court, 
of  any  state,  or  of  the  United  States.  In  no  other 
case  can  a  commissioner  perform  any  judicial  act,  or 
issue  any  execHtive  order,  whose  validity  may  not  be 
reexamined  in  the  court  for  which  he  acts,  or  in  some 
other.  He  cannot  strike  a  blow,  nor  fine  a  dollar,  nor 
punish  by  imprisonment  for  an  hour.  By  appeal,  by 
injunction,  by  mandamus  or  certiorari,  the  proceedings 
of  inferior  courts  or  magistrates  can  be  reached,  and 
their  legality  or  constitutiorality  tested.  But  here  a 
multitude  of  tribunals  are  established,  over  whose  pro- 
ceedingSi  not  the  supreme  court  of  any  state,  no,  not 
even  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  has 
supervision.  And  what  do  these  commissioners  decide  ? 
That  a  man  has  no  right  to  himself;  that  his  body, 
limbs,  faculties,  are  the  property  of  another ;  that  he 
owes  service.  Suppose  the  question  were,  whether  the 
respondent  owed  the  claimant  a  dollar.  Could  thti 
commissioner  give  judgment  and  issue  execution  for 
it  ?  Certainly  not.  But  yet  he  is  here  authorized  to 
decide  questions  infinitely  more  important  than  any 
amount  of  money.  He  is  to  decide  that  a  man  owes 
life-long  service  from  himself,  and  from  all  the  chil- 
dren of  his  loins. 

Bat  the  surrender  of  an  alleged  fugitive  from  service 
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has  been  compared  with  the  suireiider  of  a  fugitive 
from  justice  ;  and  because  the  supreme  executive  of  a 
state  is  req\iired  by  the  law  of  1793  to  surrender  fugi- 
tives from  justice,  it  is  claimed  that  any  commissiouer 
may  surrender  fugitives  from  service,  without  liabilit'i/ 
to  question  or  reexamination  by  any  human  authority. 
But  there  is  a  world-wide  difference  between  the  cases. 
Wh0n  the  fugitive  from  justice  is  delivered  up,  he  is 
delivered  into  the  custody  of  the  law.  Legal  process 
must  have  been  commenced  against  him  in  the  state 
from  which  he  fled.  He  is  returned,  that  the  proceed- 
ings thus  commenced  maybe  consummated.  He  is 
never  intrusted  to  private  hands.  Thfe  shield  of  the 
law  is  continued  over  him.  After  arrest,  he  is  merely 
transferred  from  the  hands  of  the  law  in  one  state  to 
the  hands  of  the  law  in  another  state.  He  is  trans- 
ferred, not  to  evade  trial,  but  to  have  one.  But  the 
alleged  slave  is  delivered  up,  not  into  the  custody  of 
the  law,  where  his  rights  might  be  adjudicated  upon, 
but  into  private  hands ;  not  into  the  hands  of  a  neutral 
or  indifferent  person,  but  into  the  hands  of  a  party 
interested  to  deprive  him  of  all  his  rights  ;  — if  he  be 
not  a  slave,  then  into  the  hands  of  a  man-stealer.  Mr. 
Clay  saw  this,  and  his  plan  provided  that  the  alleged 
fugitive  should  be  sent  home  to  be  tried.  But  the 
south  grew  bolder  and  bolder,  until  a  law  was  passed, 
by  which  one  class  of  men  have  less  security  for  their 
freedon  .than  another  class  have  for  their  cattle. 

It  is  nugatory  to  say,  that  when  an  alleged  fugitive 
has  reached  his  claimant's  domicile,  he  may  there  peti- 
tion for  freedom.  Should  he  do  so,  it  would  be  an 
independent  and  original  proceeding,  instituted  under 
another  government.  Not  only  would  the  jurisdiction 
be  different,  but  the  character  of  the  litigants  would 
l3e<5lianged,-r- plaintiff  for  defendant,  and  defendant  for 
plaintiff.  The  old  case  is  not  to  be  reheard,  but  a  new 
qne  tried.    Indeed,  si  yery  intelligent  writer  on  this 
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subject  has  queried  whether  the  certificate  of  the 
commissioner  may  not  be  pleaded  as  an  estoppel.  I 
say,  then,  that,  in  effect,  the  commissionerj  by  this 
act,  has  original,  final,  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  a 
"case  "  "  in  law,"  "  arising  under  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States."  This  is  the  very  func- 
tion of  judges  and  courts.  This  is  the  identical 
power  which  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
vests  in  judges  who  are  to  be  nominated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, confirmed  by  the  Senate,  to  hold  office  during 
good  behavior,  and  to  be  compensated  by  fixed  salaries. 

Again,  the  act  consigns  a  man  to  bondage,  without 
crime,  on  evidence  which  he  has  had  no  opportunity 
to  controvert.  The  claimant  must  prove  three  fa:cts 
before  the  commissioner, — 1st,  That  the  person  named 
in  the  warrant  owes  the  claimant  service  ;  2d,  That 
he  has  escaped  ;  3d,  Identity. 

Now,  according  to  the  act,  the  first  two  points,  — 
the  facts  of  owing  service  and  of  escaping,  — •  may  be 
proved  behind  the  respondent's  back.  This  proof 
may  be  procured  against  the  alleged  fugitive  without 
any  notice  to  him,  actual  or  constructive ;  without  the 
possibility  of  his  encountering  it,  or  disproving  it, 
however  false  it  may  be-.  If  this  be  not  depriving  a 
person  of  his  "  liberty  "  "without  due  process  of  law," 
what  can  be  ?.  Why  not  make  the  whole  case  prov- 
able behind  the  man's  back, —in  another  state, —a 
thousand  miles  off, — .and  spurn  the  forms  of  justice, 
after,  having  spurned  its  substance  ?  This  binding  of 
a  nSan  by  evideiice  obtained  without  his  knowledge, 
is  unknown  to  the  common  law,  and  abhorrent  to  it. 
it  is  never  permitted,  not  even  to  deprive  the  worst 
man  of  the  humblest  right.  Our  laws  save  the  rights 
of  all  parties  under  disability.  Who  is  under  so  grea-, 
a  disability  as  he  who  knows  nothing,  and  can  know 
nothing,  of  what  is  going  on  against  him  ?  Notwith- 
standing the  constitution  declares  that  ^*  full  faith  and 
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oredU  shall  be  givea  in  each  otate  to.  the  pubiic  acts, 
records,  aod  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  state," 
yet  it  hag  been  held  that  a  judgment  obtained  in 
anothep  state,  without  notice,  shall  not  prejudice  the 
{Kt,rty  agsiiiist  whom  it  was  rendered.  Such  an  act  vio- 
lates the  first  prinoiples  of  justice.  AU  securities  for 
,t;he  Hfe»  ii^^-ty  and  property  of  us  all,  are  swept  away 
iC  such  princii)les  can  be  established. 

Once  eiore ;  The  act  says  the  certificate  "  shall  be 
ponclusive;  of  the  right  of  the  person  or  persons  in 
whos^  fayor  granted,  to  remove  such  fugitive  to  the 
istate  or  territory  from  which  he  escaped,  and  shall  pre^ 
vent  all  molestation  of  such  person  or  persons,  by  any 
process  issued  by  any  courf^  judge,  magistrate,  or  any 
other  person  whomsoever.^'  According  to  this,  the 
cer£ificat:e  is  a  talisman  which  protects  its  holder 
against  all  law,  all  evidence,  and  all  judicial  power.  ;  A 
kidnapper  may  seize  a  free  man  in  Boston  j  btty  evidence 
that  he  owes;  this  mysterious  debt  of  service,  obtain  the 
r«quisitie  certificate  against  his  victim,  and  then  neither 
the  mother  who  bore  him,  nor  the  elder  brothers  iind 
sisters,  who  grew  up  with  him,  nor  the  neighbors  who 
have  known  him  from;  his  cradle,  nor  the  minister  who 
bapti25ed  him,  can  testify  that  he  is  free  j  nor  can  all 
the  judges  and  courts  in  the  commonwealth  .stop  the 
man  who  is  bearing  away  one  of  their  fellow-citiKens 
to  a  bondage  worse  than  death,  to  inquire  into  his  title. 
He  is  in  a  charmed  circle  that  neither  law  nor  justice 
can  enter.  Do  yon  ask.  where  is  that  old,  time-honored 
writ  pf  habeas,  corpus,  £or  which  martyrs  have  died  and 
rivers  of  blood  have  flowed,  and  which  the  constitution 
.  declares  8HAI.1.  NOT  be  suspended  "  unless  when  in 
cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may 
require  it,"^?  The  answer  is,  that  the  writ  of  habeas 
torpm  is  nothing  but  a  "  process  issued  "  by  a  court, 
and  the.  act  decJbres  that  the  holder  of  the  certifickte 
shall  be  exempt  from  all  ^'  molestation,"  "  by  any  pro- 
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cess  issued  by  any  eoiirt."  in  one  v/ordj  the  law  cou=- 
tains  a  provision  that  its  own  constif  uiiouality  shall  not 
be  brought  into  question ;  at  least,  until  its  victim 
reaches  the  place  of  his  bondage,  and  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  rescuing  hands. 

Now,  even  if  this  act  does  not  commit  such  gross 
infractions  of  the  constitution  that  the  courts  will  set 
it  aside,  yet  it  would  seem  as  though  no  sane  man 
could  help  seeing  that  it  wars  upon  all  our  ideas  of 
justice ;  that  it  repudiates  and  scorns  all  the  great  se- 
curities for  freedom  which  wise  and  good  men,  for 
centuries  past,  have  given  their  labors,  and  their  lives, 
to  establish;  and  that, it  converts  the  vast  machinery 
of  the  social  state,  not  into  the  means  of  protecting, 
but  of  assailing,  the  liberties  of  the  citizen.  As  to  the 
appointment  of  commissioners,  it  gives  us  none  of  the 
constitutional  securities  that  improper  men  will  not 
be  invested  with  these  high  prerogatives  against  our 
dearest  rights ;  and  as  to  the  manner  in  which  evidence 
may  be  procured,  it  resembles  the  missives  v/hich  the 
inquisition,  in  olden  times,  sent  forth  against  heretics, 
to  seize  without  law,  to  try  without  defence,  and  to 
punish  without  mercy  or  hope.  It  resembles  the 
lettres  de  cachet,  which,  before  the  great  revolution,  the 
despots  of  France  gave,  in  blank,  to  villain  courtiers, 
and  villain  courtesans,  to  be  filled  up  with  the  names 
of  those  persons  whose  perdition  they  would  compass. 

There  are  other  points  in  this  bill  whose  enormity 
only  needs  to  be  stated  to  be  seen  and  abhoreed.  One 
of  them  is  so  unspeakably  mean  and  contemptible, 
that  all  northern  men  must  feel  the  insult  more  keenly 
than  the  wrong.  It  provides  that  if  a  commissioner 
will  doom  a  man  to  bondage,  his  fee  shall  be  twice  as 
much  as  though  he  restores  him  to  liberty.  Nbw^ 
every  body  knows  that  claimants  will  rarely,  if  ever, 
appear  before  commissioners  without  a  primal  fa(^e 
case.  If  there  be  no  defence,  the  proceedings.  wUfc  be 
30 
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bf  ief.  But  a  c^ise  ol'  discharge  presupposes  a  defence 
and  a  trial.  A  case  cf  discharge,  therefore,  will  prob- 
ably occupy  as  much  time  as  half  a  dozen  cases  of 
surrender.  Yet  for  this  greater  labor,  the  commis- 
sioner is  to  have  but  half  price.  In  assailing  all  wfe 
love  of  liberty,  could  not  the  framers  and  supporters  of 
this  measure  have  forborne  to  wound  us  in  all  -vye  feel 
of  honor ! 

The  cases  are  to  be  "heard  and  determined,"  as 
they  were  under  Robespierre,  "in  a  summary  man- 
ner.V  Shakspeare  enumerates  the  "law's  delay" 
among  the  causes  of  suicide.  Under  this  act,  real 
^uicides  will  doubtless  be  occasioned  by  the  law^s 
despatch.*  This  "summary  manner"  contains  the 
sum  of  wrong.  Does  not  every  lawyer  and  every 
client  know  that  when  an  action  is  brought  for  the 
unfaithful  execution  of  a  contract,  in  building  a  house 
or  a  ship,  or  for  the  balance  of  an  account,  or  for  flow- 
ing lands,  or  for  defamation  or  libel,  the.  defendant 
needs  weeks  and  often  months  to  make  ready  for  his 
defence.  His  witnesses  may  be  in  another  state,  or 
abroad ;  it  may  be  necessary  to  examine  ancient  titles 
in  registries  of  deeds  or  of  wills,  to  make  surveys  of 
premises,  or  investigations  into  character  and  conduct. 
It  often  happens  that  when  process  is  first  served  upon 
a  naam,  he  does  not  know  the  grounds  of  his  own  de- 
fence. They  may.  consist  of  facts°which  he  has  for-: 
gotten,  or  of  law  of  which  he  is  ignorant.  Our  courts, 
acting  upon  this  well-known  truth,  have  established  a 
rule  that  a  party,  even  after  he  has  had  fourteen  days' 
notice,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  continuance  as  a  matter 
of  right,  unless  under  special  circumstances;  and  he 
may  always  have  it  on  cause  shown.  I  ask  any  de-^ 
fendaat  who  was  ever  forced  into  court  to  resist  a 

•  Since  mitiittg  the  above,  I  sae  that  a  man  in  New  Jers6y  was  so 
overcome  with  mght  at  the  ruuior  that  slave-catchess  were  m  town, 
tlxat  paralysis  asd  death  speedily  ensued. 
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claim  of  anv  magnitade  or  difficiiltyj  whether  he  was 
ready  to  do  so,  on  the  instant  when  process  was  served 
upon  him  ?  Yet  this  is  what  the  respondent  must  do 
under  the  Fugitive  Slave  act.  On  the  26th  day  of  last 
>  September,  James  Hamlet  was  peacefully  pursuing  a 
lawful  occupation  in  Water  Street,  New  York,  and 
earning  an  honest  support  for  his  wife  and  children. 
In  three  hours,  hand-cuffed,  in  irons,  and  surrounded  by 
armed  men,  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  house  of  bondage. 
No  time  was  given  him  for  procuring  the  aid  of  coun- 
sel. He  declared  he  was  free,  that  his  mother  was  a 
free  woman,  and  he  a  free  man.  But  by  another  pro- 
vision in  the  act,  it  is  declared  that  "in  no  trial  or 
hearing  under  this  act,  shall  the  testimony  of  such  al- 
leged fugitive  be  admitted  in  evidence."  In  all  other 
cases,  within  the  broad  compass  of  the  common  or 
statute  law  of  Great  Britain  or  of  this  country,  a  party 
litigant  may  give  evidence  pertaining  to  the  suit.  In 
some  cases,  he  may  give  evidence  on  the  merits ;  in 
all  cases,  he  may  make  affidavit  on  interlocutory  mat- 
ters* A  man  who  has  been  in  the  state  prison,  a  felon 
scarred  with  crime,  may  still  make  affidavit,  in  his  own 
case,  under  certain  circumstances,  though  he  can  testify 
neither  for  nor  against  any  other  person.  But  an  alleged 
fugitive  can  make  oath  to  no  fact,  and  under  no  cir- 
cumstances, for  delay  or  other  cause.  It  would  con- 
flict with  that  "summary  manner"  in  which  it  is 
deemed  expedient  to  dispose  of  human  liberty. 

Look  at  this  provision  under  the  light  of  a  few 
facts.  In  the  case  of  Makoney  vs.  Ashton,  (4  Harris 
&  McHenry^s  Maryland  Reports,)  the  petitioner  for 
freedom  claimed  that  a  maternal  a.ncestoT,  four  genera- 
tions hack,  who  had  been  brought  over  by  Lord  Balti- 
more, in  the  early  days  of  the  colony,  was  free ;  and, 
by  an  extraordinary  chain  of  evidence,  he  traced  his 
descent  from  that  free  source.  It  was  a  claim  which 
any  court  in  Massachusetts  would  have  sustained 
without  hesitation. 
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Now  Jiow  Eiucb  evidence  of  history,  of  jecordf  of 
pariilj.  does  the  bare  mention  of  such  a  case  suggest  ? 
Who  could  have  been  prepared  to  try  it  ia  three  hours ; 
ayjKas  soon  as  he  could  be  seized  and  hurried  to  a 
lawyer's  office  ? 

Aiiiong  the  alleged  fugitives  in  the  "Pearl  cases," 
so  called,  which  I  assisted  in  trying  in  Washington, 
in  the  years  1848  and  *49,  was  the  family  of  Daniel 
Bell,,,  consisting  of  his  wife  and  eight  or  ten  chil- 
dren.   The  mother  and  children  had  been  freed  nimy 
years  before  by  deed  of  manumission,  executed  by 
their  roaster  in  his  last  sickness,  and  they  had  been 
reputed,  free  ever  afterwards;    Soon  after  the  grantor's 
death,  the  device  was  started  of  proving  him  to  be  of 
"unsound  mind,"  and  thus  reclaiming;  the  femily  to 
bondsge.    But  the  magistrate  who  prepared  the  deed, 
witnessed  its  execution,  and  took  the  acknowledgmetit, 
declared  that  he  stood  ready  to  testify  to  the  compe- 
tency  ot  the  grantor,  and  the  validity  of  the  instru- 
ment.   Years  passed  away  and     died.  Immediately 
the  heirs  claimed  the  femily  as  slaves  ,*  and,  after  the 
loss  of  the  deceased  magistrate's  testimony,  proved,  the 
grantor  of  "  unsound  mind,"  £uid  so  set  aside  the  deed 
and  were  adjudged  owners  of  the  chattels.    On  the 
ground  of  newly-discovered  evidence,  application  for  a 
new  trial  was^  made ;  but  the  family  becoming  alarmed 
lest  they  should  be  secretly  seized  and  sent  to  the 
south,  attempted  to  make  their  escape  on  board  the 
"  l?earl,"  on  the  night  of  the  16th  of  April.    Now,  sup- 
pose that  they  had  succeeded,  and  that,  after  arriving 
in  a  free  state,  they  had  been  seized  and  carried  before 
a  commissioner,  to  be  tried  in  this  "  summary  manner," 
without  even  waiting  for  a  crier  to  open  the  court,  and 
debarred  from  making  affidavit  that,  in  the  city  of 
Washi^igto^- there  existed  evidence  of  their  freedom^ 
I  will  not  waste  words  to  point  out  the  impossihility; 

tbeii  defence^  and  the  certainty  of  their  doom  1.  He 
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that  hatli  ears  to  hear  the  cry  of  the  oppressed,  lei  hjm 
heai;  I  .  : 

A  few  days  before  the  clqpe  of  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  I  was  inquired  of  by  a  resident  in  Washing- 
ton, as  to  the  condition  of  a  family  held  as  slaves  in 
that  city.  I  found  they  were  free  by  the  laws  of  the 
District,  but  they  did  not  know  it. 

Sir,  throughout  the  Southern  States,  there  are  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  reputed  slaves,  who,  legally, 
and  by  the  laws  of  those  states,  too,  in  which  they  ar^ 
held,  are  as  free  as  the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  or,, 
the  chief  justice ;  but,  in  their  enforced  and  brutish  ig-, 
norance,  the  victims  do  not  know  it ;  and  should  they 
come  to  a  free  state,  and  be  there  hunted,  and  seifed, 
and  carried  before  a  commissioner,  they  would  be  der  ; 
barred  from  taking  an  oath  as  to  facts  which  would 
furnish  grounds  for  a  continuance  so  that  their  right 
to  freedom  might  be  established.    But,  under  such  ob- 
structions and  embarrassments,  liberty  could  not  be 
extinguished  in  a  sufBciently    summary  manner."  \ 

A^ccording  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
all  a^nlitialSj  from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  are  to  be 
informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  their  accusation ; 
to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  ithera  ;  to 
ha.ve  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in^ 
theitfavorj  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  in 
their  defence.  Yet  ,  here,  always  in  the  case  of  an 
mTxocen^  man,  oftentimes  in  the  case  of  a.  free  man,  there 
is  to  be  no  previous  notice,  no  process  for  obtaining 
witnesses,  and  no  provision  for  counsel ;  and  while  the 
court  is  forbidden  to  allow  delay,  without  good  cause 
shown,  the  party  whose  liberty  is  at  stake  cannot  make 
out  that  cause  by  his  oath ;  but,  with  the  full  knowl- 
edge in  his  own  breast  that  he  is  free,  he,  must  staBd: 
dumb  before  the  minister  of  the  law  tha,t  .  puts  pn  his 
■f^tisrs. 

i  will  not  dwell  at  any  length  upon  those  portions 
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of  th^i  act  which  tifiect  moxshals  and  deputy  marshals. 
If  any  mau  chooses  not  to  hold  office  under  s»xcb  a 
law,  he,  can  decline  to  accept  it,  or  resign  it-  It  is, 
however,  clear  proof  of  wicked  legislation,  Xs^hen  i^p- 
nsane;  and.  conscientious  men  cannot  hold  the  offices  it 
creates.  But  the  fifth  section  contains  a  provision 
which  is  atrocious.  It  makes  the  marshal  or  his  dep- 
flty  liable  for  an  escape,  whether  mads  "  with  or  wiih- 
,mt  his  assent,^'  -r—  tliat  is,  all  events.  Though  the 
alleged  fugitive  iihould  disable  him,  though  the  enemies 
of  the  country  should  capture  him,  though  the'  act  of 
Crod  should  strike  him  down,  though  an  armed  mob 
should  commit  a  rescue,'—-  yet  he  is  still  liable. 

All  civilized  governments  have  statutes  of  limita- 
tions. Human  welfare  requires  that  claims  which  have 
,  long  been  voluntarily  acquiesced  in,  should  not  be  re- 
vived. Hence  our  laws  bar  a  right  of  action,  other- 
wise incontrovertible,  after  that  tkcit  abandonment  of 
■which  the  mere  lapse  of  time  is  proof.  Personal  rights 
are  inost  generally  abandoned  by  a  six  years'  neglect 
to  enfoi'ce  them.  Even  real  estate  may  be  held^  by 
twenty  years'  quiet  possession,  without  other  title, 
Crimes  partake  of  this  exemptiottw  With  the  single 
exception  df  murder,  all  crimeSj  are  barred  in  Massa- 
4ihusetts  by  a  six  years'  delay  to  prosecute..  But  tba 
Fugitive  Slave  act  knows  no  mercy  or  compassiorft  of 
thisi  kind.  Unrelentingly  it  fastens  its  ciutcli  upon  all 
cases.  While  life  lasts,  its  fangs  strike  into  the  fiesh. 
The  alleged  slave  may  have  been  amongst  us  ft^r  fifty 
years ;  be  may  hftve  earned  property,  be  married,  and 
surrounded  by  children-  It  is  all  the  same.  The  in- 
exorable cect^eate  of  a  commissioner  remands  him  to 
bf^ndage  and  despair; 

The  act  not  only  remands  him  to  bondage,  but, 
under  circumstances  to  which  there  will  be  few  ex- 
ceptions, it  orders  that  he  be  sent  home  at  the  public 
^icpense.  The  oonsiitzitioii  says,  he  shall  be  "  delivered 
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up,"  There  th-Q  obligation  of  thai  instrument  "ceases. 
j[t  is  only  the  iaw  that  adds,  he  shall  be  earned 
hack.  YoH  and  I,  sir^  must  help  pay  the  costs  of 
gendiirig  a  feUow-boing  into  bondage ;  v/hen  we  ate 
UHjder  no  more  constitutional  obiigatioii  to  do  so,  than 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  slaves  dealer  who  ships  his 
cargoes  direct  from  Africa. 

But  the  bill  baa  become  a  law,  and  the  practical 
question  now  is,  how  can  the  country  be  exculpated 
from  the  crime,  and  the  dishonor.  For  myself,  I  do 
hot  adopt  the  doctrine  of  forcible  nullification.  I  trust 
1  shall  never  join  a  mob  to  resist  a  law,  until  I  am 
ready  for  revoJution.  The  only  true  and  enduring 
remedy  is  repeal.  Those  who  would  forcibly  resist 
the  law,  lose  half  their  motive  and  impulse  for  repeal ; 
for  if  we  abolish  it  without  repealing  it,  it  will  be 
likely  to  reituain  upoii  the  statute  book  an  eternal  mon- 
ument of  the  nation's  disgrace.  Let  effort  never  cease, 
until  the  jury  trial  be  obtained. 

But  this  view  of  civil  duty  applies  only  to  the  dti- 
zefii  It  does  not  touch  the  fugitive.  One  liberty  the 
slave  always  has,  —  whenever  he  deems  it  expedient, 
he  may  re^lothe  himself  in  the  rights  which  God  and 
nature  gave  him,  and  which,  though  they  may  be 
ravished  from  him,  can  never  be  destroyed. 

Until  repeal,  however,  there  is  one  opening  for  hope. 
If,  as  is  said  by  Mr.  Crittenden,  in  the  opinion  already 
cited,  "  Congress  has  constituted  a  tribunal  with  earrfM- 
s«t?e  jurisdiction,  to, determine  summarily,  and  without 
appeal and  if,  as  he  further  says,  "the  judgment  of 
every  tribimal  of  exclusive  jurisdiction,  where  no  ap- 
peal lies,  is  of  necessity  conclusive  upon  every  other 
tribunal,  and  therefore  the  judgment  of  TEtE 

TRIBUNAL    CREATED   B¥  THZS  ACT  IS  CONCLUSIVB  UPON 

ALL  TRIBUNALS  ; "  then  the  whole  cas^  in  all  its  bearings 
and  relations,  its  sources  and  its  issues,  com^s  before 
the  commissioner ;  not  even  the  supreme  court  of  the 
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United  Scutes  can  iiiteifere  v/iik  him  ;  and  the  fust 
question  foi'  him  to  "  hear  and  deteroiine  "  is,  wliethei' 
ill  truth  there  be  any  such  Imo,  whether  the  whole 
disgraceful  eijas,;tmen the  not  unconstitutional  and  void  ; 
and,  therefore,  whether  his  iirst  and  only  duty  be  not 
to  dismiss  the  proceedings,  and  to  "  let  the  captive  go 
free."  I  am  not  v/ithout  hope  that  such  will  be  the 
result ;  and  thus,  that  many  conscientious  and  law- 
abiding  men  will  be  relieved  from  the  moral  anxiety 
and  conflict  which  now  oppresses  their  minds. 
Yeiy  truly,  your  obedient  servant, 

HOEACE  MANN. 


SPEECH 

Dei.ivere»  at  Dedham,  NovEJiiBER  6,  1850,  by  Special  Re- 
<iUEST  OF  A  Convention  of  Whig  Voters  op  the  Eighth 

CoNGHESSIONAIi  DISTRICT. 

Gentlemen  AND  Fellow-Oitizens  ; 

Having  been  specially  invited  to  appear  before  this 
meeting,  and  address  it,  my  friend  Mr.  Russell  has 
introduced  me  to  you  with  many  kind  words  ;  and  he 
has  emphatically  announced  me  as  "  your  old  friend." 
By  so  doing,  gentlemen,  he  has  touched  a  living  chord 
in  my  heart ;  for,  as  I  look  around  me,  I  see  many 
familiar  and  dear  faces,  and  am  reminded  that,  in  this 
town,  I  spent  some  of  the  happiest  years  of  my  life. 
The  sight  of  every  object  around  me  awakens  remem- 
brances of  home.  Right  opposite  to  us  is  the  court 
house,  in  whose  forum  my  feeble  voice  was  first 
raised,  and  where,  I  thank  God,  it  was  never  raised  in 
behalf  of  the  oppressor,  nor  on  the  side  of  any  cause 
which  I  believed  to  be  wrong.  Around  this  church 
in  which  we  are  assembled  are  the  streets  where  I 
used  to  walk,  there  is  the  pew  where  I  used  to  sit,  and 
all  around  me  are  persons  whom,  for  years,  I  saw  daily 
and  knew  intimately,  and  knew  them  only  to  respect. 
I  feel  assured  that  I  do  meet  "old  friends," true 
men,  who  carry  their  hearts  in  their  hands,  and  whose 
lives  are  anchored  to  their  convictions  of  duty.  : 

Gentlemen,  it  is  not  without  embarrassment  that  I 
address  yoa.  Yet  I  might  plead  a  high  examjde  for 
my  course,  if  I  were  worthy,  in  any  respect,  to  mention 
myself  in  connection  with  my  venerated  predecessdr, 
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who  has  made  the  past  history  of  his  comitry  so  lumi- 
nous with  his  wisdom  and  purity,  and  the  name  of 
this  district  which  he  represented  so  honored  and 
memorable.  Would  to  God  I  could  carry  you  to  some 
Pisgah  height,  and  show  you,  under  one  view,  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  as  he  was  wont  to 
do,  when,  as  was  his  custom,  he  used  to  address  you 
on  those  great  topics  which  employed  his  energies, — 
on  the  principles  by  which  you  ought  to  be  guided, 
and  on  the  dangers  to  which  you  were  exposed. 

We  have  fallen,  gentleman,  on  momentous  times. 
Great  events  have  occurred,  in  rapid  succession,  both 
in  this  and  in  the  other  hemisphere.  There  seems  to 
have  been  a  grand  upheaving  of  the  elements  of  soci- 
ety from  its  deep  foundations.  We  have  been. so  often 
astonished  and  amazed,  by  shock  after  shock,  and  con-^ 
vulsion  after  convulsion,  that  I  fear  we  are  beginning 
to  lose  our  moral  sensibility  to  political  catastrophss, 
however  grand  or  fatal  they  may  be. 

.You  know  there  is  a  spot  near  the  Mississippi  River 
famous  for  the  frequency  of  its  earthquakes.  A  gen- 
tleinan  who  visited  there  some  years  ago,  told  me  that 
soon  after  entering  a  hotel,  at  a  place  called  New 
Madrid,  his  attention  Was  suddenly  arrested  by  the 
rattling  of  the  crockery,  the  jarring  of  the  household 
furRiture,^  and  the  shaking  of  the  chair  in  which  he 
sat.  Starting  up  in  trepidation,  he  sprang  for  the 
door.  "  O,"  said  his  landlord,  "  don't  be  alarmed.  It 
is  noiking  but  an  earthquake."  These  phenomena, 
it  seems,  had  become  so  common  as  to  have  lost  their 
power  of  exciting  alarm.  So,  I  fear,  it  is  in  regard 
to  the  late  commotions  in  Europe ;  and  especially  in 
regard  to  some  of  the  marvellous  doings  of  Congress 
in  our  own  country.  From  their  astounding  character, 
Mid  their  rapid  succession,  I  fear  we  are  becoming 
insensible  to  their  importance,  like  the  inhabitants 
who  dwell  at  the  base  of  Mount  Etna,  whom  neither 
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the  vumbling  of  the  .'t^iountain,  Kor  the  lava  rivers 
whrfi^h  pour  down  its  side,  can  awake  from  theiL'  stu- 
por, uvjtiL  like  Pompeii  or  Herouianeum,  they  are 
buried  in.  ^}  e  ruins. 

In  the  old  world,  things  seem  already  to  be  settling 
back  into  their  former  condition,  and  hopes  are  dark- 
ening  into  fearsa  In  this  country,  I  still  trust  that 
shaU  redeem  soxiieibing  of  the  imst,  and  secure  the 
future.  Yet  the  events  of  the  last  few  months  are 
of  a  disheartening  character,  if  any  thing  could  ever 
dishearten  a  true  lover  of  his  country,  it  has  been 
my  fortune  and  duty  to  be  in  the  midst  of  these 
events.  I  have  watched  the  tide  of  battle  with  sleep- 
less eye ;  and  when  Liberty  at  last  was  stricken  down, 
my  heart  bled  with  hers. 

I  believe  I  understand,  gentlemen,  what  you  vrish 
me  to  do  on  this  occasion ;  and  therefore  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  lay  before  yon,  briefly  but  impartially,  the 
humble  part  which  I,  as  your  representative,  have 
taken  in  those  events  which,  have  filled  the  hearts  of 
good  men  with  alarm. 

I  would,  however,  premise  a  few  words,  in  order  to 
show  how  we  have  come,  step  by  step,  to  the  fearful 
position  we  now  oc<jupy. 

Yery  early  in  our  history,  as  a  republic  established 
to  maintain  the  rights  of  man,  an  extent  of  territory 
was  acquired  equal  to  all  we  possessed  before ;  and  this 
addition  accrued  to  the  special  advantage  of  those  who 
maintain,  as  the  first  great  article  in  their  creed,  the 
wrongs  of  man.  The  same  European  wars  which 
enabled  Mr.  Jefierson's  administration  to  purchase 
Louisiana  with  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,— a  sum 
mostly  paid  by  the  north,  —  brought  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  north  also  within  the  destructive  sweep 
of  those  contests,  and  the  non-intercourse  act  and  the 
embargb  were  the  consequence.  These  camis  upon 
N^w  England  at  a  time  when  commerce  was  her  only 
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lesoiu'ce.  They  brought  as  great  a  calamity  upon  the 
New  England  states  as  it  would  noV/  be  to  the  south 
if  their  whole  cotton  crop,  or  to  the  west  if  their 
whole  grain  crop,  were  to  fail  for  a  series  of  years. 
They  palsied  our  industry ;  and,  without  industry, 
men,  any  where  out  of  Paradise,  will  be  poor.  Upon 
the  back  of  this  calamity  came  the  war  of  1813, 
which  we  bore  as  well  as  we  could,  and  performed  our 
full  share  in  carrying  the  country  through  it,  though 
it  cut  off  our  very  means  of  living.  That  war  re- 
vealed a  lamentable  condition  of  things.  It  revealed 
the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  our  political  independ- 
ence, we  were,  in  a  commercial  sense,  most  deplorably 
dependent.  It  pointed  to  a  new  policy.  It  put  the 
country  upon  achieving  its  second  independence,  — 
its  independence,  at  least  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  of 
foreign  mechanics,  manufacturers,  and  artisans,  as  it 
had  already  achieved  its  political  independence  of  for- 
eign kings,  aristocracies,  and  ecclesiastics.  It  gave 
birth  to  the  American  system,  in  which  Calhoun, 
Lowndes,  Cheves,  and  Clay,  —  all  from  the  slave 
states,  —  look  the  lead.  I  mention  the  first  three 
names,  particularly,  because  they  were  from  the  state 
of  South  Carolina.  So  heartily  did  they  enter  into 
the  new  policy  that  they  took  their  seats  in  Congress 
clad  in  homespun.  They  said  they  would  exemplify 
their  principles  by  their  garments,  and  wear  them  out- 
side as  well  as  inside  of  their  bodies.  I  am  sorry 
their  principles  lasted  but  little  longer  than  their 
clothes,  —  one  suit  worn  out,  and  all,  both  without 
and  within,  clean  gone.  Even  Mr.  Madison  boasted 
that  his  coat  was  woven  in  an  American  loom.  The 
south  led  off  in  this  policy,  and  New  England,  whose 
capital  had  been  wrecked  on  the  ocean,  was  reluctantly 
'  compelled  to  follow  their  lead.  •  This  was  the  origin 
of  the  protective  tariff,  the  child  of  South  Carolina, 
though,  at  a  later  period,  adopted  by  Massachusetts. 
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It  was  not,  however,  until  1824,  that  Nev/  England, 
and  Mass3<;.hiiise£ts  particularly,  gave  in  her  adhesion 
to  the  protective  policy.  Then  our  people  engaged 
in  manafactures.  The  streams  were  dammed,  and 
the  mighty  powers  of  nature  were  set  to  spiiining 
and  weaving,  to  dyeing  and  printing,  under  the^guid- 
ance  of  that  genius  which  had  been  kindled  and  nur- 
tured in  our  schbdlhoiises.  Those  establishments  were 
founded  which  have  produced  so  marvellous  a  chaiige 
in  our  household  condition,  surrounding  all  with  so 
many  comforts,  and  filling  our  dwellings  with  so  vast 
a  variety  of  the  refinements  and  luxuries  of  life. 
Those  of  you  -^ho  have  arrived  at  my  age,  and  are 
therefore  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  things 
throughout  our  country  towns  thirty  years  ago,  know 
that  the  change  is  almost  magical.  Though  opposed 
in  its  inception  by  the  cities  and  the  merchants,  yet  it 
has  promoted  their  prosperity  not  less  than  that  of 
the  f«ople. 

In  the  year  1820,  a  national  question  of  a  great 
moral  charactisr  arose.  The  south,  whose  policy  had 
before  secured  a  territory  as  large  as  that  of  the  original 
thirteen,  sought  to  extend  slavery  over  its  whole  sur- 
face. Missouri  applied  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as 
a  slave  state.  The  morality  and  religion  of  the  north 
thought  the  time  had  com6  to  arrest  the  strides  of 
slavery,  and  they  opposed  the  application.  Earnest 
resistance  was  made.  The  battle  was  obstinately 
fought ;  but  at  last,  the  north,  or  rather  enough  recre- 
a;nts  of  the  north  yielded,  and  the  day  was  lost.  The 
south  bought  or  bullied  a.  sufficient  number  of  the 
invertebrate  creatures  whom  we  send  to  Congress,  and 
triumphed  over  us.  This  was  the  first  great  ^iurrender 
of  principle  on  the  part  of  the  north,  and  a  fatal  sur- 
render it  was.  We,  and  humanity,  and  all  that  is 
dearest  to  the  heart  and  thoughts  of  man,  might  have 
achieved  the  victory  but  for  a  few  cases  of  tov^l 
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t^-eacliery  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  O,  that  the  letri- 
butioija  for  that  treason  had  been  so  terrible,  that  the 
co-ivard  motive  of  fear,  if  not  the  angel  impulse  of  hu- 
manity, might  have  deterred  all  men  in  after  times 
from  ever  daring  to  repeat  it. 

The  next  great  struggle  was  in  1833,  when  nullifi- 
cation first  reared  its  hideous  head.  At  that  epoch, 
the  south,  and  especially  )South  OaroHiia,  observing 
that  our  capital  had  been  too  deeply  invested  in  mann.- 
factures  to  be  withdiawn,  changed  their  policy,  and 
sought  to  reap  a  double  harvest,  —  both  of  the  manu- 
facturing system  they  had  introduced,  and  of  the  free 
trade  system  they  had  abandoned.  She  therefore  set 
about  to  strangle  that  offspring  of  protection  to  which 
she  had  given  birth.  Even  in  Virginia,  Mr.  Madison's 
coat  had  become  an  unconstitutional  copt,  and  the  idea 
of  American  woollens  so  wrought  upon  Mr.  John 
Randolph's  gentle  affections,  that  he  said  he  would  go 
a  mile  out  of  his  way  to  kick  a  sheep.  The  South 
Carolina  resistance  was  beginning  to  assume  a  military 
form.  Then  occurred  a  most  admirable  opportunity 
to  test  the  strength  of  our  government,  —  to  learn  and 
know  whether  the  pillars  of  this  Union  are  made  of 
granite  or  of  pipe-stems.  We  had  a  clear  case  of  right. 
In  the  chair  of  state  was  a  man  of  Roman  will,  who 
would  have  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity  to  see  <Ae 
republic-  received  no  detriment  He  contemned  the 
nonsense  as  much  as  he  despised  the  fraud,  of  the  cry 
that  the  Union  was  in  danger.  If  it  was  in  ainy  dan- 
ger, he  would  have  saved  it  in  such  a  way  that  it 
'  would  not  need  saving  again  every  twelvemonth.  But 
the  chance  was  lost.  A  compromise  was  brought  for- 
ward, by  which  South  Carolina  consented  to  a  sdvt  of 
armed  truce,  on  her  part,  provided  the  tariff,  though 
not  given  up,  should  be  tapered  down  almost  to  nothing. 
Though,  on  many  accounts,  I  have  a  high  respect  for 
the  author  of  that  compromise,  yet  1  regard  it  as  the 


most  unfortunate  act  ever  done,-— the  mosit  fatal  pre*- 
cedent  ever  set  by  this  go'/ernmeiit.  It  taught  the 
south  the  efficacy  of  claraoiring ;  it  taught  them  that 
there  are  cases  where  a  Bombastes  Furioso  is  as  pow- 
erful as  a  Julius  Cssar ;  and  it  taught  them  also,  not- 
withstanding all  appearances  of  solidity  and  firmness, 
of  what  a  delicate  nervous  tissue  a  money-bag  consists.' 

When  that  compromise  law  had  had  time  to  reach 
its  legitimate  issues,  you  all  know  the  result.  A  whirl- 
wind of  bankruptcy  swept  over  the  land.  Its  ravages 
reached  even  the  humblest  portions  of  society.  The 
laborer  suffered  even  more  than  the  capitalist.  The 
latter  suffered  in  his  gains,  but  the  former  in  his  bread. 
All  classes  perceived  the  cause  ;  and  they  rallied,  al- 
most as  one  man,  to  that  tremendous  effort  to  change 
the  policy  of  the  country,  which  resulted  in  the  elec- 
tion to  the  presidency  of  General  Harrison.  Though, 
but  a  few  days  after  his  inauguration,  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment fell  from  his  lifeless  hands,  yet  the  tariff  of 
1842  was  the  consequence  of  his  election.  This  re- 
stored the  drooping  fortunes  of  New  England.  Then 
it  was,  while  we  were  immersed  in  our  business  and 
our  money  making,  that  southern  politicians  addi'essed 
themselves  to  that  great  scheme  of  pro-slavery  aggran- 
dizement,—■  the  annexation  of  Texas.  You  are  all 
familiar  with  the  details  of  this  transaction,  and  it  is 
painful  to  revert  to  them.  The  kid  was  seethed  in  its 
mother's  milk.  Northern  Democrats  cast  the  votes 
which  gave  Texas  to  the  south,  and  destroyed  our  own 
prosperity.  Texas  was  admitted  just  in  season  to  i"e- 
peal,  by  her  votes. in  the  Senate,  the  tariff  of  1842,  by 
that  of  1846.  This  again  put  in  jeopardy  all  our 
means  embarked  in  manufactures.  Would.to  Heaven 
that  nothing  more  dear  than  pecuniary  interests  had 
been  sacrificed  by  t^at  measure. 

I  do  not  blame  the  south  for  seeking  an  equiiibrimn 
with  the  north ;  but  they  do  not  seek  the  true  equi- 


libiium.  If  they  would  sustain  themselves  in  a  com- 
petition with  us  in  economical  affairs,  they  must  en- 
courage labor  and  rende;r  it  honorable.  They  must, 
'ail  of  them,  labor  as  v/e  do,  in  one  way  or  another, 
wkfe  the  hand  or  with  the  head ;  or,  —  which  is  the 
tinlf '  true  way, — 'With  both  together.  They  must 
build  schoolhouses  to  develop  the  minds  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  churches  to  cultivate  their  morals.  If  they 
would  only  do  this,  and  not  attempt  to  carry  every 
thing  by  slave-begotten  votes,  and  by  adding  new 
states  to  beget  more  slave  votes,  they  would  soon  sur- 
pass us  ;  for  nature  has  done  vastly  more  for  them,  in 
soil  and  climate  and  in  all  the  means  of  earthly  pros- 
petityy  than  for  us.  A  superiority  obtained  in  this 
way,  we,  as  lovers  of  human  happiness,  should  not 
repine  at,  but  rejoice  in. 

The  next  struggle  in  which  they  engaged  for  politi- 
cal aggrandizement,  was  the  Mexican  war,  It  could, 
indeed,  hardly  be  called  a  struggle,  —  the  north  so 
readily  and  ignominiously  yielded.  They  wanted 
more  territory.  Texas,  already  gravid  with  future 
dave  states,  was  not  sufficient.  And  though  it  was 
yet  somewhat  uncertain  whether  Congress  would 
Bot  interdict  the  extension  of  slavery  over  that  coun- 
try, even  should  they  conquer  it  j  still,  as  they  had 
always  triamphed  in  their  conteks  with  us,  they  as- 
sumed the  risk,  and  trusted  to  their  future  prowess  and 
skill  to  monopolize  the  plunder.  The  territory  was 
<;onquered  ;  and  then,  perhaps,  the  most  important  ques- 
tion arose  which  has  ever  come  before  this  oountry 
since  the  Declaration  of  IndependGnce.  The ,  most 
momentous  consequences  were  suspsaded.on  the  de- 
cision of  this  question.  We  had,  as  it  were,  a  creati  ve 
power  put  into  our  hands.  We  had  the  shaping  of  the 
destinies  of  half  a  continent  intrusted  to  our  keeping. 
€hir  authority  once  exercised,  the  act  would  be  irrevo- 
€aMe,  and  the  doom  of  alt  that  region  would  be  fixed, 


8S  by  a  decree  of  Qm^iipote^ce.  Wfif^n  God  gives  to 
ihe  world  a  generation  of  children,  md  they  are  ruined 
through  parental  neglect,  he  gives  another  generation, 
that  another  trial  may  be  made.  Bui  if  we  ofiee  admit 
slavery  into  those  immense  regions,  comprising  all  the 
unsettled  residue  of  this  continent,  God  will  give  ps  no 
new  continent  on  v;hich  the  error  may  be  reirieved. 

Now,  on  this  great  question,  what  has  been  done  ? 
I  grieve  to  say  that  I  fear  the  battle  has  been  lost,  if 
not  lost,  nothing  can  save  it  but  a  vigor  and  an  energy 
on  the  part  of  the  north,  such  as  they  have  not  lately 
put  forth.  So  far  as  legislsttion  is  coneerned,  -  the 
whole  battle  field  is  iij  possession  of  the  enemy.  I^t 
me  read  a  passage  from  ope  of  the  acts  of  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  which  settles  this  fact.  By  the  jaw 
for  creating  the  territorial  government  of  New  Mexieo, 
it  is  expressly  provided,  — 

"  That  when  admitted  as  a  state,  the  s^id  territory:,  or  9ny 
portion  of  the  same,  shall  be  received  into  the  Upion,  with 
OE  WITHOUT  sLAVfiay,  as  their  constitution  may  prescribe  at 
the  time  of  their  admission." 

The  act  providing  a  territorial  government  for  IJjaii 
contains  a  provision  precisely  similaF.  Ifi  regard  to 
Texas,  we  have  gratuitously  given  her  a  right  to  foirin 
one  more  slave  state  than  she  was  authorized  to  <io  by 
the  resolution  of  annexation.  By  the  third  article  of 
the  second  section  of  that  resolution,  Texas  was  au- 
thorized to  forcfi  new  states,  not  exceeding  four,  of 
which  those  south  of  36°  30'  should  be  admitted,  with 
or  without  slavery,  as  'he:r  people  should  elect,  while 
in  the  sjtate  or  states,  (and  there  mustj  therefore^  be  iat 
least  one,)  which  should  be  formed  north  of  36°  SO', 
there  should  be  no  slavery  of  involunt£|try  servitude 
except  for  crime.  But  by  the  act  of  the  la^^t  sessjc^, 
for  establishing  the  botwdary  of  Tex^,  though  iH^ 
Uoited  States  buys  up  $he  claim  pf  Texas  to  Ih9 
31* 
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terrilovy,  jorth  .of  36"  30',  yet  it  authorises  Texas  t(s 
ioxm  as  pmiy  siax'e  states  oitt  of  the  residue  of  her  ter- 
ijitory,  aa  she  could  hax^e  formed  by  the  resolution  of 
amiexation,  both  of  slave  and  free.  This  is  manifegt, 
by  the  following  provision : 

"  Provided,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed 
to  ^sijpair  or  qualify  any  thing  contained  In  the  third  article 
of  the  second  section  of  the  joint  resolution  for  annexing  Texas 
to  the  United  State?,  approved  March  1, 1845,  either  as  re- 
gards tk&  number  of  states  that  may  hereafter  he  formed  out 
of  the  State  of  Texas,  or  otherwise.'''' 

Here,  then,  instead  of  three  states,  four  are  provided 
for,  with  full  consent  that  they  shall  all  be  slave  states. 
Now,  I  lisk,  if  this  gift  of  a  slave  state  is  a  trifle  to  be 
thrown  in  like  the  value  of  a  small  coin  in  the  settle- 
ment of  an  account?  In  some  of  the  pro-slavery  pa- 
pers of  the  north,  which  have  professed  to  publish  this 
act'jfor  the  information  of  their  readers,  I  have  observed 
that  this  clause  has  been  left  out !  They  did  not  dare 
to  trust  their  readers  during  the  present  political  cam- 
paign with  a  knowledge  of  it. 

I  know  it  is  said,  by  here  and  there  an  individual, 
thsit  slavery  cannot  go  into  those  territories.  But  it  is 
to  be  retnembered  that  ail  the  south,  almost  as  one 
man,  dissent  from  this  proposition.  They  r-^y  it  can 
and  shall  j  and  is  not  their  opinion,  on  such  a  subject, 
of  greater  weight  than  that  of  any  northern  man? 
They  threaten  to  dissolve  the  Union  if  slavery  be  pro- 
hibited from  going  there.  Are  they  such  lunatics  as  to 
dissolve  the  tTnion,  because  we  assume  to  prohibit  what 
nature  has  already  made  impossible  ?  Slave  states  bor- 
der on  those  territories,  and  should  there  be  any  rush 
of  emigration  towards  them,  as,  by  the  discovery  of 
mines  or  other  causes  there  may  be,  a  cloud  of  slaves 
would  immediately  overspread  them.  If  it  be  said 
that  the  loital  law  of  the  territories  prohibits  slavery,  I 
reply,  so  it  did  in  Texas.    Slavery  had  been  abolished 
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throughout  Mexico,  of  winch  Texas  was  a  province. 
But  thodgh  slavery  was  no  longer  legal  there,  peonage 
was.  Hence  the  southern  planters,  at  least  some  of  theni, 
when  about  to  remove  to  Texas,  indented  their  own 
slaves  to  themselves,  as  peons,  so  that  they  might  hold 
them  by  the  Mexican  law  of  peonage,  until  they 
should  become  strong  enough  to  pass  a  law  for  slavery.. 
It  will  be  no  more  difficult  to  introduce  slavery  into 
New  Mexico  and  Utah  than  it  was  into  Texas. 

I  will  not  now  go  back  to  the  questions  which  agi- 
tated the  country  and  the  Whig  party  at  the  time  when 
General  Taylor  was  nominated  for  the  presidency. 
Whatever  I  may  have  thought  of  him,  and  of  the  pro- 
priety of  nominating  him,  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that  I 
now  believe  that  he  was  a  true  man,  and  an  anti-slavery 
man.  He  intended  honestly  to  carry  out  the  will  tjf 
Congress,  and  execute  the  laws  of  his  country,  regard- 
less of  slaveholding  dictation.  He  would  have  crushed 
the  first  movement  for  disunion ;  or  rather,  a  knowl- 
edge of  what  he  would  do,  would  have  prevented  any 
such  movement.  With  his  own  lips,  in  his  own  house, 
he  told  me  that  in  case  any  state  should  att^^mpt  to 
nullify  an  act  of  Congress,  he  should  immediately 
order  a  naval  force  to  blockade  its  coast ;  he  would  al- 
low nothing  to  pass  into,  or  to  come  out  of,  the  rebel- 
lious state ;  and  in  six  months,  said  he,  it  would  give 
up  its  resistance  without  the  shedding  of  blood.  It' 
was  President  Taylor's  plan,  as  you  well  know,  to  leave 
the  adjustment  of  the  slavery  question  to  the  territo- 
ries themselves  ;  not  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  have 
it  settled  by  Congress,  and  a  prohibition  imposedj  but 
because  he  saw  that  while  a  prohibitory  act  might  be 
passed  by  the  House,  it  would  certainly  be  rejected  by 
the  Senate.  He  therefore  threw  himself  forward  to 
what  he  knew  the  condition  of  things  mast  be,  after 
all  the  ineffectual  attempts  at  legislation  on  the  subject 
had  been  made  j  and  he  adopted  that  future  condition 
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t'Uid  mmlt  of  things  as  his  present  pkui  of  Jiction. 
Should  the  northern  infienibers  of  the  House  prove  true 
to  their  constituencies  and  their  pledgee,  they  would 
never  allow  the  territories  to  be  organized  without  the 
proviso  ;  and  the  fear  of  sucli  a  prohibition  would  ex- 
clude slavery  from  the  territorieSj  as  certainly  as  the 
.prohibition  itself.  Slaveholders  would  not  venture 
to  carry  slaves  into  a  country,  wheie,  at  any  moment 
an  act  of  Congress  might  emancipate  them.  And  if 
slavery  could  only  be  kept  out  of  the  territories  while 
they  rereiained  territories,  it  wojild,  of  course,  he  pro- 
hibited by  the  state  itself,  when  the  condition  of  terri- 
torial pupilage  should  be  succeeded  by  that  of  state 
iudependence.  A  boy  trsuned  up  to  virtuous  resolves 
until  the  day  he  is  twenty-one,  will  not  adopt  all  the 
vices  the  day  after. 

The  recent  act  has  given  Texas  more  than  fifty 
thousand  square  miles  of  free  New  Mexican  territory, 
and  the  promise  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  in  fourteen 
years,  with  interest  at  five  per  cent,  up  to  that  time ; 
which,  at  compound  interest,  makes  a  prospective  grant 
of  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  This  is  done  on  pre- 
tence of  discharging  debts  which  she  owed  at  the 
time  oV  her  annexation.  But  those  debts,  at  the  high- 
est estiinate,  do  not  exceed  seven  millions,  so  that 
a  clear  gratuity  is  left  to  her  of  at  least  three  millions 
in  addition  to  the  grfint  of  another  slave  state.  The 
interest  of  these  three  millions  will  support  her  govern- 
ment, and  keep  her  supplied  with  the  means  of  fighting 
the  battles  of  slavery. 

There  is  something  most  extraordinary  in  the  claim 
of  Texas  to  the  territory  for  which  she  has  obtained 
so  extravagant  a  price.  Her  title  was  not  by  conquest, 
nor  by  purchase,  but  by  an  act  of  her  own  legislature. 
She  tilaimed  the  territory  merely  because  she  had  ex- 
tended her  legislation  over  it,  when  she  had  no  more 
light  to  legislate  for  it  than  for  Canada.    I  have 
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brought  with  me  for  your  inspectioa,  if  any  of  yoii 
desire  to  see  them,  a  series  of  maps  which  illustrate 
the  growth  of  Texas.  By  Humboldt's  map,  of  1804, 
Texas  contained  71,752  square  miles.  By  Tanner's 
map,  of  1826,  it  contained  108,097  square  miles.  By 
Austin's  map,  of  1839,  it  had  grown  to  179,567  square 
miles.  The  late  claim  of  its  legislature  was  the  enor- 
mous quantity  of  325,000  square  miles,  which  the  act 
of  Congress  cuts  down  only  to  237,321 !  By  its  own 
legislative  assumptions  it  grew  from  70,000  to  325,000 
square  miles.  By  good  husbandry,  in  this  pa  t  of  the 
country,  we  are  able  to  make  greater  crops  grow  on  the 
same  land,  but  in  Texas  they  make  the  land  itself 
grow,  I  think  Humboldt  himself  would  have  been 
astonished  at  any  such  geological  theory  of  the  up- 
rising of  the  earth  as  would  enlarge  an  area  of  70,000 
square  miles,  in  an  inland  country,  into  more  than 
300,000,  in  less  than  fifty  years. 

But,  fellow-citizens,  slavery  is  already  in  the. territo- 
ries, whether  prohibited  by  God  and  nature,  or  not ! 
The  line  of  ,  36°  30' crosses  the  territory  appropriated 
to  the  Indians,  which  is  already  full  of  slaves.  When- 
ever the  Indian  title  is  extinguished,  slavery  will  be 
found  there  in  possession  of  the  soil.  Utah  has  slaves 
to-day,  and  I  wjis  informed  by  a  gentleman  chosen  as 
a  delegate  from-  that  territory  to  Congress,  that  th&, 
Mormon  religion  prescribes  nothing  on  the  subject. 

I  need  not  now  dwell  on  another  act  of  the  last 
session,— the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  -—  because,  as  yet, 
I  believe  no  voice  in  Massachusetts  has  been  raised  in 
its  defence  or  palliation.  It  is  m  a.ot  which  might  turn 
all  of  us  here,  at  this  moment,  into  slave  hunters ; 
which  might  break  up  this  meeting  at  the  present  time, 
should  an  oiBcer,  clothed  with  the  authority  of  the 
IJnited  Sta.tes,  appear  ftt  that  door  and  command  as 
to  chase  an  alleged  ftigitive,  perhaps  a  uaitive-boria 
freeman,  over  the  graves  of  our  Pilgrim  fathers. 
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Standing  here,  then,  before  you^my  conistituents,  to 
give  account  of  my  stewardship,  I  have  to  say,  that 
with  voice  and  vote,  by  expostulation  and  by  remon- 
strance, by  all  means  in  rny  power,  1  have,  to  the  full 
estent  of  my  ability,  Resisted  the  passage  of  all  these 
laws.  Why  have  I  done  so  ?  Because,  in  the  first 
place^  I  felt  myself  a  moral  an(3  accojuntable  being ; 
and,  as  such,  I  could  not  do  otherwise.  I  have  done 
so,  in  the  second  place,  because  j  was  your  representa- 
tive, and  believed  myself  to  be  acting  in  conformity  with 
your  wishes,  with  the  wishes  of  the  Wnig  party  of 
Massachissetts,  and  of  my  constituents  generally.  Have 
I  been  piistaken  ?   |A  volley  of  noes.] 

To  ascertain  what  were  the  wishes  of  the  Whig 
party,  and  of  those  who  put  me  in  nomination,  I 
shall  refer  you  to  a  series  of  the  resolutions  of  con- 
ventions, and  of  the  declarations  of  the  best  accredited 
authorities  of  that  party,  on  this  subject,  for  years  past. 
The  following  are  among  the  resolutions  of  the  Whig 
convention  which  assembled  in  this  town,  March,  1848, 
to  nominate  a  successor  to  the  Hon,  John  Q,uincy 
Adams.    They  were  unanimously  adopted : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  convention,  met  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  nominating  a  candidate  to  supply 
the  vacancy  existing  in  the  eighth  congressional  district,  mourn, 
in  coinmoa  with  the  state  and  the  nation,  the  event  v?hich 
has  deprived  them  of  the  services  of  that  eminent  son  of  Mas- 
sachusetts,  whose  voice  was  ever  raised  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom, whose  vast  and  varied  powers,  more  than  those  of  any 
other  statesman  of  his  time,  were  devoted  to  the  service  of 
his  country,  sheddmg  light  upon  her  institutions,  and  leading 
her  on  in  the  path  of  duty,  prosperity,  and  glory, 

"  jReso?»ed,  That  the  loss  of  his  services  in  the  halls  of 
Congress,  at  this  time,  is  the  more  deeply  to  be  deplored,  when 
his  great  weight  of  character,  his  influence,  his  talents,  his 
wisdom,  his  S!2al,  and  indomitable  energy  would  have  been  so 
benignly  felt  upon  the  great  questions  of  freedom  and  slavery, 
which  are  to  be  discussed  and  settled  for  our  newty-acquired 
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domE^in,  stretching  from  the  Gulf  of  Me^cico  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

"  Resolved,  That  it  behooves  us  to  unite  upon  a  candidate 
to  represent  this  district  upon  the  floor  of  Congress,  whose 
principles  shall  be  in  consonance  with  those  of  his  predecessor, 
whose  fidelity  to  the  great  principles  of  human  freedom  shall 
be  unwavering,  whose  voice  and  vote  shall  on  all  occasions  be 
exercised  in  extending  and  securing  liberty  to  the  humau 
race," 

In  September,  1848,  the  Whig  state  convention  of 
Massachusetts  met  at  Worcester,  when  the  following 
resolution,  among  others,  reported  by  the  Hon.  Josejih 
Bell,  of  Boston,  since  then  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Senate;  was  unanimously  adopted :  — 

**  Resolved,  That  being  impressed  with  a  profound  sense 
of  our  responsibility,  as  the  representatives  of  the  Whigs  of 
Massachusetts,  that  responsibility  which  attaches  to  our  words, 
acts,  and  votes,  — rwe  cannot  fail,  on  this  occasion,  as  \ife  have 
never  failed  on  aijy  other  general  assemblage  of  the  Whigs 
of  Massachusetts,  to  record,  in  the  most  solemn  and  deliber- 
ate manner,  our  unqualified  opposition  to  any  extension  of  the 
institution  of  slavery  into  our  territory,  or  any  acquisitions  of  ^ 
territory,  for  the  purpose  of  such  extension.  On  this  question, 
the  voice  of  the  Whigs  of  Massachusetts  has  been  unwaves- 
ing  and  uniform,  and  never  has  that  voice  spoken  with  hjgher 
eloquence  and  power  than  when  our  distinguished  senator  in 
Congress,  speaking  for  himself,  and  for  the  whole  people  of 
the  commonwealth,  said,  '  I  consent  to  no  further  extension 
of  the  area  of  slavery  in  the  United  States,  or  to  the  further 
increase  of  slavery  representation  in  the  House  of  Kepresen- 
tatives.'" 

In  September  of  the  same  year,  another  Whig  con- 
vention assembled  at  this  place,  to  nominate  a  candi- 
date for  the  Thirtyrfirst  Congress.  My  views,  as  re^ 
corded  by  my  votes  on  all  the  questions  of  slavery,  and 
as  expressed  in  ray  speech,  delivered  on  the  30th  of 
the  preceding  Jime,  were  then  before  the  people.  That 
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convention,  among  of-hev  resoiutions,  passed  the  follow- 
ing, by  acclamation  :  - — 

"  Resolved,  That  we  cordially  approve  of  the  course  of 
the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  and  that  his  position  in  regard  to  free 
principles,  free  labor,  and  free  speech,  sustained  with  such 
signal  ability,  was  but  a  satisfactory  fulfilment  of  the  expec- 
tations that  we  had  when  we  nonainated  him  to  succeed  the  il- 
lustrious Adams.  Regarding  the  past  as  the  best  and  only 
honorable  pledge  of  the  future,  this  convention  unanimously 
present  his  name  to  the  people  of  this  district  for  reelection." 

At  the  Whig  state  convention,  held  at  Springfield, 
September  29th,  1847,  Mr.  Webster  said  he  would  con- 
sent to  no  extension  of  slavery.  Are  not  the  laws 
which  I  have  just  read  a  consent? — full  consent? 
He  claimed  the  Wilmot  proviso  as  his  "  thunder,"  and 
said  it  had  been  stolen  from  him.  Whether  stolen 
from  him,  or  not,  I  do  not  decide.  He  certainly  seems 
to  have  lost  possession  of  it ;  for  we  now  find  him  thun- 
dering on  the  other  side  j  —  yes,  from  the  high  Olympus 
to  which  the  votes  of  Massachusetts  had  elevated  him,  he 
has  hurled  his  bolts  against  the  dearest  interests  of  his 
behefjictors.  But  it  is  said  we  have  registered  these 
acts  of  pro-slavery  legislation,  at  the  dictation  of  the 
south,  in  order  to  save  the  Union.  When  Governor 
Davis  was  once  asked  to  surrender  the  rights  of  hu- 
manity to  save  the  Union,  he  retorted  with  the  ques- 
tion, "How  many  times  have  we  got  to  save  the 
Union  ?  "  If  we  yield  to  every  threat  of  disunion,  we 
shall  have  to  save  the  Union  whenever  any  factious 
and  unprincipled  member  of  it  shall  threaten  resistance 
to  the  laws.  Look  at  the  present  threat  which  has 
been  made  by  Texas.  What  resources  has  she  where- 
with ta  oppose  the  general  government  ?  She  has  no 
funds  except  a  school  fund  of  ^34,000,  which  her 
governor,  in  one  of  his  late  messages,  declared  to  be 
inviolabiy  devoted  to  education.  To  be  sure;  since 
4his  cry  of  rebellion  has  been  raised,  he  has  said  that 
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this  fund,  which  could  be  diverted  for  no  useful  pur- 
pose,  might  be  appropriated  to  the  treasonable  one  of 
resistance.  But  look  at  the  amount  of  this  fund, — 
^34,000.  Military  men  tell  me  it  would  not  support  a 
single  regiment  of  mounted  rangers  more  than  a  month; 
and  all  the  more  settled  parts  of  Texas  are  at  least  one 
month's  marching  distance  from  Santa  Pe,  which  is 
the  nearest  point  of  attack.  There  was  never  any 
thing  more  ridiculous  than  the  threats  of  Texas,  that 
she  will  take  armed  possession  of  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  if  it  be  not  surrendered  to  her.  She 
cannot  even  protect  herself  against  the  Indian  tribes 
that  roam  through  the  regions  lying  between  her  and 
the  people  she  threatens  to  subjugate.  Will  the  dis- 
affected states  of  the  south  help  her  by  munitions, 
money,  or  men  ?  The  only  states  on  which  she  could 
place  any  reliance  are  Mississippi  and  South  Carolina. 
Could  a  military  force  be  organized,  and  then  marched 
nearly  a  thousand,  or  nearly  fifteen  hundred  miles, 
across  the  country,  to  uphold  the  Texan  banner  on  the 
borders  of  the  Rio  Grande  ?  Were  expeditions  to  be 
sent  by  sea,  could  not  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  harbor  of  Charleston,  and  that  gateway  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  w^hich  lies  between  the  capes  of  Flori- 
da and  the  V/est  India  Islands  ;  ay,  the  whole  Texan 
coast  itself,  be  blockaded  and  guarded,  so  as  to  make  a 
hostile  irruption  into  New  Mexico  impossible?  Talk 
about  Texan  resistance  to  the  government  of  these  Uni- 
ted States,  my  fellow-citizens ;  it  is  so  ridiculous  that 
nothing  can  be  conceived  which  is  not  less  ridiculous, 
and  which  would,  therefore,  by  the  very  comparison,  re- 
lieve the  supposition  of  a  portion  of  its  nonsense.  This 
surrendering  to  the  threat  of  disunion,  is  like  the  fool- 
ish mother  who  gave  her  boy  a  sugar-plum  to  stop 
swearing.  Presently  he  belched  out  i  stream  of  pro- 
fanity,' and  when  the  mother  asked  him  why  he  did 
so,  he  said,  "I  want  more  sugar-plums."  General 
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Taylor  embraced  the  whole  subject  in  a  sliorf;  seotence 
when  he  said  he  was  more  afraid  of  Texan  bonds  than 
of  Texan  bayonets.  Their  bonds  have  been  ten  thou- 
sand times  more  powerfnl  than  their  bayonets  in  con- 
sr.nimating  f.his  disastrous  compromise. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  conventions  of  the  Whig  party 
that  sentiments  have  been  expressed  wholly  incompat- 
ible with  the  great  surrenders  we  have  made.  Such 
sentiments  have  emanated  from  more  authoritative 
sources.  They  are  the  voice  of  our  commonwealth,  — 
the  repeated  voice,  reiterated  again  and  again,  through 
a  series  of  years.  Let  me  select  a  few  from  among 
the  many  resolves  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature, 
covering  the  time,  and  preceding  the  time,  that  I 
have  been  in  Congress.  The  following  was  passed 
in  1847  :  — - 

'^^^  Resolved,  unanimously.  That  the  legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts views  the  existence  of  human  slavery  within  the  limits 
of  the  United  States  as  a  great  calamity,  an  immense  moral 
and  political  evil,  which  ought  to  be  abolished,  as  soon  as  that 
end  can  be  properly  and  constitutionally  attained,  and  that  its 
extension  should  be  uniformly  opposed  by  all  good  and  patri- 
otic iKien  throughout  the  Union." 

Again,  in  1849,  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts 

^'•Resolved,  That  when  Congress  furnishes  governments 
.  for  the  territories  of  California  and  New  Mexico,  it  will  be  its 
duty  to  establish  therein  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
ordinance  of  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  upon  the 
subject  of  slavery,  to  the  end  that  the  institution  may  be 
perpetually  excluded  therefrom  beyond  every  chance  and 
uiicertainty." 

And  again,  during  this  present  year,  and  not  sis 
months  ago,  the  same  general  court  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolve.  I  might  read  from  the  printed  volume 
of  the  "Acts  and  i^esolves  of  1850;"  biit  I  choose 
to  read  from  this  official  eircv,lar  which  I  hold  in  my 


hand,  which  is  attested  by  the  secretary  of  state,  and 
was  sent  to  me  at  Washington,  as  to  all  the  other 
members  of  Congress  from  Massachusetts,  so  that  we 
might  be  informed  of  the  views  of  the  state  goverp™ 
inent,  as  well  as  of  our  respective  constituencies,  on 
;  his  important  subject :  — ■ 

^'■Resolved,  That  the  people  of  Massachusetts  earnestly 
insist  upon  the  application  by  Congress  of  the  ordinance  of 
1787,  with  ail  possible  sanctions  and  solemnities  of  law,  to 
the  territorial  possessions  of  the  Union  in  all  parts  of  the 
continent,  and  for  all  coming  time. 

"Resolved,  That  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  main- 
tenance of  these  their  well  known  and  invincible  principles, 
expect  that  all  their  officers  and  representatives  will  adhere 
to  them  at  alLtimes,  on  all  occasions,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances." 

And  yet,  in  six  months,  we  are  called  upon  to  sup- 
port these  laws=  Is  this  "  aii  coming  time  "  ?  Are 
these  "invincible  principles"  of  the  Massachusetts 
Whig  legislature  to  melt,  like  wax,  when  touched  by 
the  breath  of  party  ?  They  notified  me,  under  their 
seal  and  sign-manual,  that  they  expected  "all  their 
officers  and  representatives  to  adhere  to  them,  at  all 
times,  on  all  occasions,  and  under  all  circumstances." 
And  yet,  before  six  months  have  elapsed,  some  of  the 
very  men  who  voted  to  give  me  such  instructions,  or 
injunctions,  or  whatever  you  please  to  call  them,  having 
discarded  their  own  solemn  asseverations  of  principle, 
now  upbraid  me  because  I,  too,  will  not  be  recreant  to 
them.  Is  this  what  you  are  to  expect  from  men  v/hom 
you  have  elected  by  your  votes,  and  to  whom  the 
momentous  interests  of  millions,  and  the  honor  of  the 
country,  have  been  confided,  that  their  vows  should 
be  like  those  of  perfidious  lovers,  who  swear  "eternal 
fidelity  "  —  during  the  honey  moon  ?  We  cannot 
plead  the  excuse,  in  regard  to  these  resolves,  which  a 
certain  hearer  of  Whitfield  did,  for  appearing  unmoved 
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at  one  of  his  pathetic  discourses,  while  all  others  were 
melted  to  tears.  When  asked  why  he,  too,  did  not 
weep,  lie  replied  that  "  he  did  not  belong  to  that  par- 
ish." We  do  ,  belong  to  this  parish.  These  ar©  the 
"acts  and  resolves"  of  our  own  state,  fresh  and 
unsullied  from  the  mint.  We  cannot  deny  their  gen- 
uineness. If  we  impute  fraud  any  where,  it  must  be 
to  the  motives  of  those  who  passed  them.  Hear,  too, 
what  Governor  Briggs  says  on  this  same  subject,  in  his 
last  inaugural  address  :  — 

"  Enteriaining  no  doubt  of  the  constitutional  power  of  Con- 
gress to  exclude  slavery  from  its  own  territories,  and  believing 
that  such  exclusion  is  demanded  by  the  highest  principles  of 
morality  and  justice,  she  never  can  consent  to  its  extension 
over  one  foot  of  territory  where  it  now  is  not.  If  the  other 
free  states  concur  with  her  in  this  resolution,  the  thing  will  be 
done,  and  consequences  left  to  themselves." 

Thus  have  the  Whig  party  in  this  state,  and  its 
executive,  pledged  themselves  not  to  extend  slavery 
"  one  foot."  How  many  feet  in  the  six  hundred 
thousand  square  miles,  into  which  the  legislation  of 
the  last  Congress  permits  slavery  to  enter  ?~  which 
legislation  the  Whig  party  is  now  called  upon  to  in- 
dorse,—that  is,  how  many  myriad  pledges  do  they 
require  us  to  break  ? 

Let  me  now  quote  from  another  high  Whig  author- 
ity, — -General  James  Wilson,  of  New  Hamphire.  For 
many  years,  probably  no  man  has  been  considered 
a  more  authoritative  expounder of  Whig  sentiment. 
He  has  been  employed  by  the  pairty,  or  the  organs 
of  the  party,  to  traverse  the  country  for  the  advocacy 
of  Whig  principles,  and  has  been  every  where  listened 
to  with  great  acceptance.  In  Congress,  he  spoke  as 
follows :  — 

"  I  hold  that  Congress  is  bound  to  take  care  of  the  territo- 
ries, and  so  execute  the  trust  as  will  best  promote  the  interests 
of  those  who  may  hereafter  be  entitled  to  the  beneficial  use. 
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As  a  inembar  of  this  Congress,  I  feel  that  I  sustain  a  part  of 
that  responsibility,  and  it  is  my  desire  to  acquit  myself  wor- 
thily in  meeting  it.  I  desire  so  to  acquit  myself  that  my  own 
conscience  will  not  upbraid  me,  and  that  when  I  shall  pass 
away,  no  reproach  shall  fall  upon  me,  or  my  children  after 
me,  for  my  acts  here  upon  this  momentous  question.  I  have, 
sir,  an  only  son,  now  a  little  fellow,  whom  some  of  this  com- 
mittee may  have  seen  here.  Think  you  that,  when  I  am 
gone,  and  he  shall  grow  up  to  manhood,  and  shall  come  for- 
v/ard  to  act  his  part  among  the  citizens  of  the  country,  I  will 
leave  it  to  be  cast  in  his  teeth,  as  a  reproach,  that  his  father 
voted  to  send  slavery  into  those  territories  ?  No  !  O,  no  !  I 
look  reverently  up  to  the  Father  of  us  all,  and  fervently 
implore  him  to  spare  that  child  that  reproach.  May  God 
forbid  it ! 

*'  I  have  said  that  it  is  characteristic  of  the  slave  power  to 
accomplish  all  of  its  political  purposes  in  this  government.  I 
must  now  say  that  the  power  and  influence  of  slavery  over 
the  action  of  Congress  is  impaired,  if  not  entirely  gone. 
[What  an  infinite  mistake !]  I  make  this  declaration,  not 
because  I  have  any  confidence  in  the  politicians  of  the  day. 
No,  sir,  I  have  none  whatever.  The  politicians  are  just  as 
ready  now  to  betray  their  constituents  as  they  ever  have 
been.  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  is  evidence  enough  of  this. 
My  confidence  is  in  the  people.  They  have  taken  the  matter 
into  their  own  hands ;  they  have  brought  themselves  into 
order  of  battle  and  line,  without  the  word  of  command  from 
any  political  leader.  Here  they  stand,  with  front  rank,  and 
real"  rank,  and  rank  of  file-closers  in  position,  with  bayonets 
at  a  charge.  They  have  spoken  to  their  representatives 
in  a  voice  of  thunder,  and  warned  them  against  al^ndoning 
their  interests.  They  have  bid  them  do  it  at  their  periJ. 
The  constituents  have  challenged  their  representaiives  to 
betray  their  trusts,  and  skulk  and  retreat  upon  them,  if  they 
dared. 

"  And,  sir,  the  constituencies  have  spoken  'upon  honor.' 
They  are  determined,  and  will  execute  their  purposes.  Them 
was  a  time,  when,  if  the  .  slave  power  had  any  special  work 
to  be  done,  and  wanted  a  northern  man  to  do  it,  they  hunted 
hira  up  from  New^  Hampshire.  Little,  unfortunate  New 
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Hutapslnire  was  cailed  upon  to  furuish  the  scuveugor  to  do 
the  dii-ly  work.  Tluit  duy,  thank  God,  hay  gone  by,  and  it 
wi!l  not  corno  ugaiu  very  soon.  [Waif  u  alioit  yeav,  Mr. 
Wilson,  and  sec  who  the  Hazuei  will  he] 

"  The  north  uro  not  disposed  to  trespass  or  interfere  witli 
the  rights  of  the  south.  Where  slavery  existt;  within  the 
.states,  the  northern  people  claim  no  right  to  interfere  with  it 
by  any  political  action  of  this  government.  The  peoplo  a»k 
no  action  by  Congress  on  thn  subject  of  slavery  witi  /  fha 
states.  But  gentleman  need  not  ask  me  for  my  to 
extend  the  institution  of  slavery 'one  single  inch  ■  *  its 
present  boundaries.    Did  I  say  an  inch,  Mr.  urn  ? 

Ay,  I  would  not  extend  it  one  sixteen-thousandth  ..-..\  of  a 
hair's  breadth.  I  would  not  extend  it,  because  it  would  be 
doing  an  irretrievable  wrong  to  my  fellow-man  ;  because  it 
would  be  doing  irreparable  wrong  to  those  territories  for 
which  we  are  now  to  legislate  ;  because  it  would  be  doing 
violence  to  nature  and  to  nature's  God  ;  and  because  it  would 
be  a  wicked  an<i  wanton  betrayal  of  the  trust  confided  to  me 
by  the  free,  intelligent  constituency  which  has  done  me  the 
honor  to  send  me  here. 

"It  shall  not  be  in  the  power  of  any  man  to  shake  a  men- 
acing finger  at  me,  and  look  me  in  the  face  with  a  jibe  of  con- 
tempt, and  say  to  me,  in  the  insulting  language  of  a  former 
reprefsentative  from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Randolph,]  '  we  have 
conquered  you,  and  we  will  conquer  you  again  ;  we  have 
not  conquered  you  by  the  black  slaves  of  the  scuth,  but  by 
the  white  slaves  of  the  north.'  No,  sir,  that  remark  shall 
never  apply  to  me.  Gentlemen  need  not  talk  to  me,  or 
attempt  to  frighten  me,  by  threats  of  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
Sii",  I  do  not  permit  myself  to  talk,  or  even  think  of  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Union  ;  very  few  northern  men  do.  We  all 
look  upon  such  a  thing  as  impossible,  But,  sir,  sir,  if  the 
alternative  should  be  presented  to  me  of  the  e.xtension  of 
slavery,  or  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  I  would  say,  rather 
than  extend  slavery,  let  the  Union,  ay,  the  Universe  itself  be 
dissolved  !  Never,  never  will  I  raise  my  hand  or  my  voice 
to  give  a  vote  by  which  it  can  or  may  be  extended.  As  God 
is  my  judge,  I  cannot,  I  will  not  be  moved  from  the  purpose 
I  have  now  announced." 


And  yet  Ihla  iiaiius  litnioiui.  Wih^iti  did  v{>tv.  t'ov 
overy  one  of  thuyo  law;;,  «!xcepliiig,  pydr.ijiy,  tlw  hihi, 

whic;!i  })ay.s()d  hi  tliu  niglit,  fit  d!irkiie.s.s  <\)r  so  dark 

a  deedi  —  and  the  next  UHtrnin^f  iu;  w:(n  oii'  roidali- 
forniu.  How  can  sncli  a  Joan  stop  this  side  ol  H^otany 
iJay  ?  Now,  rcllow-citizons,  did  you  want  jno  <o  <!is- 
gmce  rnysoir,  and  you,  and  human  nature,  too,  hy  such 
an  act  of  flagrant  apostasy?  jA  crash  of  noes.]  Yet 
if  tliese  measures  are  adopted  and  sustained  by  the 
Wliig  })arty,  and  if  those  men  who  comnuttcd  ilieso 
nefarious  deeds  aiC  justified  and  upheld  by  you,  then 
how  are  you  lass  guilty  than  Genoial  Wilson  ?* 

Let  me  quote  a  passage  or  two  from  a  sf>eech  deliv- 
ered by  one  of  my  colleagues  in  Congress,  the  Hon. 
George  Ashmun,  who  has,  I  believe,  usually  been 
considered  pretty  good  Whig  authority.  In  a  speech 
made  by  him  on  the  27th  of  last  March,  referring  to 
the  subjects  of  slavery  in  the  territories  and  the  tec'd[> 
tion  of  alleged  fugitive  slaves,  he  said,  — 

"  But  I  am  bound  to  say,  however,  if  the  south  persist  in 
uniting  to  demand  the  entrance  of  slavery  into  our  free  terri- 
tories, I,  tor  one,  must  conform  to  .^'hat  are,  at  the  same  time, 
the  views  of  my  constituents  and  the  convictions  of  my  own 
judgment ;  and  if  I  am  driven  to  the  alternative,  I  shall  not 
hesitate  to  vote  for  the  proviso."  —  App.  to  Cong.  Globe,  \st 
Sess.  3l5f  Congress,  p.  401. 

"  While  I  desire  to  do  every  thing  which  may  protect 
the  rights  of  property  which  are  guarantied  to  citizens  of 
the  slave  states,  I  cannot  consent  to  sacrifice  the  rights  of 
liberty  which  belong  to  the  citizens  of  the  free  states.  To 
secure  both  these  ends,  I  see  no  other  njode  than  to  Imvc 
those  rights  settled  before  legal  tribunals,  by  the  verdicts 

of  juries  and  the  judgments  of  courts   When  a 

colored  man  is  seized  in  Massachusetts  upon  a  claim  that  he 
is  the  property  of  a  citizen  of  a  slave  state,  and  he  claims  to 
be  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  and  invokes  the  protection 

*  Mr.  Wilson  has  siuoe  beeu  rewarded  by  the  administration  with 
a  lucrative  office  in  California. 
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of  the  laws  of  Massachnsettei,  is  it  to  be  sr^.id  he  may  be 
suramariiy  sent  away  by  the  decree  of  any  one  magistrato 
without  the  privilege  of  vindicating  his  title  to  his  citizenship 
before  a  jury  of  the  countiy  ?  Why,  su',  it  could  not  be 
done  in  the  case  of  a  horse  escaped  from  one  state  to  another, 
and  found  ii;  the  possession  of  a  citizen.  It  could  not;  b© 
taken  by  strong  hand,  —  by  force.  The  claimant  rauat  resort 
to  process  of  law.  He  must  sue  out  his  writ  of  replevin,  and 
the  title  of  thfe  defendant  must  be  tried  where  he  lives.  That 
defendant  may  be  a  negro  ;  surely,  if  without  a  trial  by 
jury  you  may  not  take  that  which  he  claims  to  be  hia  prop- 
eity,  you  can  hardly  claim  to  seize  the  man.  himself,  and 
carry  him  away,  before  his  title  to  freedom  has  been  tested  by 
a  tribunal,  as  respectable,  at  least,  and  as  safe,  as  that  which 
settles  a  title  to  his  horse."  rr- p.  399. 

And  another  of  my  colleagues,  [Mr.  Ditncan,]  even 
as  late  as  the  Tth  of  June  last,  emphaticany  declared, 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  foiiows  :  — 

"  If  territorial  bills  are  presented  for  the  government  of 
New  Mexico  and  Utah,  I  shall  vote  for  the  exclusion  of 
slavery  from  those,  territories."  , 

Let  me  fortify  these  citations  by  another- from  one 
of  the  acknowledged  leaders  ojf  the  Whig  party, v— 
the  Hon.  Rufus  Choate  :  — 

*'  On  all  the  great  questions  of  the  day,  but  just  slavery  ; 
on  executive  power,  on  internal  improvement,  on  the  protec- 
tion of  labor,  on  peace,  and  the  constitution,  we  mean  to 
remain  the  same  party  of  Whigs,  one  and  indivisible,  from 
Maine  to  Jjouisiana,— one  vast  incorporation  of  consentaneous 
feeling  throughout  the  land ;  and  upon  this  question  alone  we 
always  differ  from  the  Whigs  of  the  south  ;  and  on  that  one 
we  propose  simply  to  vote  them  down."  *  ;  .  j 

I  will  quote  a  passage  also  from  a  recent  letter  of 
th6  Hon.  Zeno  Scudder,  late  ?i  Whig  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Senates  anid  now  a  candidate  of  the 
Whig  party  for  Congress,  in  District  No.  10 ;  —  : 

♦  See,  also,  flnfej  p.  258. 


"  i  ivas  at  the  Springfield  cbnventioa'  v.'hen  Mr,  Webster 
said,  '  Not  another  inch  of  slave  territory,  «o,  not  one  inch  ! ' 
By  the  aid  of  his  remarks  oh  that  occasion,  I  \tm  confirmed 
in  the  views  which  I  had  before  entertaiaed,  and  have  as  yet 
seen  no  reason  to  change  them. 

"  In  1847, 1  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  recording  my 
'  yea'  iti  favor  of  the  resolves  '  concerning  the  existence  and 
extension  of  slavery  Within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,'  and  '  concerning  the  Mexican  war  and  the'  institution 
of  slavery,'  which  passed  the  legislature  of  last  year  ;  and  had 
I  been  a  member  o?  that  body  at  its  last  session,  I  should  have 
given  my  support  to  the  resolve  '  concerning  slavery,'  whicK 
was  then  passed. 

*^  When  I  recorded  my  'yea,'  and  advocated  the  resolves 
of  1^?47, 1  did  not  suppose  them  to  be  idle  words^  written  put 
to  be  bandied  about  and  declaimed  upoii  in  Massachusetts, 
and  he  laid  snugly  away^  if  ever  i  should  depart  the  jurisdic- 
tion, r  suppbsed  them  to  involve  great  principles  of  human 
freedomi,  which  were  to  be  applied  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  oiir  country,  whenever  and  wherever  the  time  and 
place  might  present  legitimate  opportunities  therefor." 

At  the  Whig  state  convention  held  at  Springiieid  in 
1847,  a  resolution  was  submitted  by  Dr.  Palfrey,  "  that 
the  Whigs  of  Massachusetts  will  support  no  men  for 
the  offices  of  president  and  vice-president,  but  such- as 
axie  known  by  their  actSj  or  declared  opinions,  to  be 
opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery ; "  and  Mr,  William 
Bvsright,  then  of  Springfield,  is  reported  to  have  said, 
"  ^ou  cannot  vote  for  a  candidate  not  known  to  be 
opposed  ^o  slavery  extension  j  it  would  be  guiU." 

:  Biit,  fell9\y-citize'ns,  I  might  go  on  citing,  authorities 
of  tW^  kir«3  liatiLsunse  until  sunlight  should 

obrae' round  aga,in,  aiid  stiil  leav^  the.  greater  part  of  my 
resoui^es  lintpuch^         will  refer  you  but  to  one 

,  nibre'^-T-  a^  r^  passed  at  the  late  Whig  state  coia- 

Jfetijibni  wse  as;foUpwa::•~ 

>"    Jiei?bZpe<Z,''That  M^^  aVow^  her  nnalterabie  de- 

teriti|nation  to  maintkin  all  the  prihciplieis  and  puQ^oses  s^e 


ass 

has  in  times  past  i  y/mied,  and  reaffirmed,  in  relation  to  the 
extension  of  slav  ,<  y ;  and  the  measure  of  success  which  has 
attended  her  c  jrdbns  is  a  new  incentive  to  coDtinue  and 
pereevere  in  .il  constitutional  efforts,  till  the  great  and  good 
work  shall '   accomplished  and  perfected," 

And  '.low,  gentlemen;  let  me  ask  you  whether  my 
action  •  las  been  in  accordance  with  these  sentiments, 
as  ex, pressed  by  the  highest  acts  of  the  party  and  the 
mci  A  solemn  resolutions  of  the  state  ?  [An  acclamation 
c  yeas.J 

Here,  fellow-citizens,  I  come  to  the  test  question  : 
Did  we,  as  true  Whigs,  and  as  honorable  men,  make  all 
these  declarations  in  sincerity,  meaning  to  stand  by 
them  to  the  end ;  or  was  it  done,  from  time  to  time,  io 
beguile  a  portion  of  our  fellow-citizens  of  their  votes, 
on  the  .vile  doctrine  that  "all  is  fair  in  politics"? 
Were  we  frank  and  in  earnest,  or  were  we  hollow  and 
frauduliant? 

I  know  very  well  what  influences  have  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  us.  I  know  we  are  a  people  intent  on 
thriving,  and  on  worldly  prosperity.  Every  yonhg 
man  anlongst  us  sets  out  in  life  determined  to  better 
his  condition.  This,  to  me,  is  no  cause  of  regret;  ;?ut 
of  rejoicing.  If  the  spirit  of  thrift  does  not  ttansgrfess 
the  limits  of  honor  and  duty,  it  is  not  only  riglH  but 
laudable.  The  animal  wants  of  mail  must -be  sup- 
plied before  he  will  develop  his  intellectual  of  inotkl 
powers.  You  may  find  individuals  Who  will  be  viir- 
tuous  amid  want  and  privation, —•  heroes  in- virtue  j  -— 
but  a  virtuous  community  in  rags  and  hunger,  yeu  ^^ill 
never  find/  We  must  put  society  in  a  conditi-^^^^^^ 
p^hysicjll  comfort,  before  it  will  rise  tb  mentad  excellence. 
I  am  an  arderit  advocate,  th^feirefore^  of  all  measufes^ 
ing  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  coUtifry  |  but- t>n:  this 
ever-present  and  everlasting  condition,  that  it  is  doiie 
without  a  sacrifice  of  principles.  Any  enlargement  of 
busiiiess,  any  increase  of  profits,  any  augiiientatipii.  of 
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wealth,  gained  by  a  community  through  a  dereliction 
fcom  principle,  ;s  as  insecure  and  as  ignominious  as  the 
gains  of  an  individual  through  fraud,  embszzlemont,  or 
pecuiation.  ' 

For  the  purpose  of  rewarding  our  native  labor,  there- 
fore, I  am  for  a  protective  tariff.  Perhaps  some  per- 
sons mpy  be  here  present  who  dissent  from  this  opinion ; 
but  I  c£ime  here  to  avow,  and  not  to  conceal  my  senti- 
meuts  and  acts.  It  has  always  seerned  to  me  that  we 
must  protect  our  labor  against  foreign  labor,  or  our 
laborers  at  home  will  fall  to  the  condition  of  the  pauper 
laborers  abroad.  In  Manchester  in  England,  and  Glas- 
gow in  Scotland,  and  many  other  manufacturing  towns 
in  Gr^t  Britain,  there  are  thousands  of  wretched,  de- 
graded female  operatives,  who  earn  scarcely  a  shilling 
a  day..  After  their  day's  work  is  done,  they  visit  the 
drau}.^hops,  roam  the  streets  till  midnight,  and  if  not 
invited  away  by  vicious  men,  they  huddle  by  scores 
iKtto  filthy  lodging-houses,  wher9>they  sleep,  men  and 
wpnien  promiscuously^,  till, morning  summons  them  back 
to  their  tasks.  No\^  where  lal^o^^s  so  scantily  paid, 
I^Jbrics  can  b^^^  Cheaply  ;  and  if  these 

faMci  can  be^^^^^^  free  of  duty,  they 

wili^hder^gi|j-OU^^  of  our  labor  and  the 

^5oiiditi'pn'of  oj^v^  to  theirs.  Nothing 

ig.,  left 'to  .j3ri)t6e^^  the  cheaper  freight 

i)f  the  matilri^Sf  a^^  too  trifling  a  compensation 

to  be  of  aii^yji^cbudt.  This  is  the  whole  philosophy 
.0]^:ithe:  m  it  has  always  seemed  unas- 

sailaJb^/''^';- ■j:-' 

.  Jt^^  and  said  that  if  we  would  yield 

to.  the  south  on  the  slavery  question,  they  would  yield 
■to; us  oh  We  have  surrendered  the 

■skvpry  . question  Have  we  got  the  tariflf  ?  Haye/wfe 
got  any  thing  but  disgrace  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized 
w^prid  ?  :;!tp-ihej  it  seems  that  our  chance  for  a  tariff  is 
grpatly  liitttinisfe     For  the  majoiity  which  is  ngces^ 


sary  to  enable  us  io  pass  a  tariff  law,;  we  must  sl'Spead 
oil  our  opponents.  By  our  yieWing  to  the  3QUth,  their 
party  diseiplitio'  iias  lieen  immensely  strengthened,  and 
it  is  now  mojire  difficult  than  ever  to  obtain  their  votes 
for  any  measure  conducive  ,  to  northern  interests.  Be- 
sides^ they  now  say  they  will  retain  the  tariff:  c^uestion 
as  an  open  one,  in  order  to  keep  iis  on  our  good  behav- 
ior. What  have  those  now  to  say  for  themselves, 
who  beguiled  a  portion  of  our  people  into  the  delusion, 
that  they  might  safely  barter  human  rights  for  pecu- 
niary advantages,  and  have  left  to  their  dupes  both  the 
loss  :of  tho  adv»uf.ages,  and  the  disgrace  of  abandoning 
their  principles !. 

But  an  appeal  is  made  to  us  to  rJitify  this  surrender 
t.Q  the  slave  power,  because  of  our  love  for  the  Uiiion. 
And  is  oui'  Icve  for  the  Union  always  to  be  converted, 
of  rather  perverted,  into  a  pro-slavery  motive  of  action? 
I  join  you  all  most  cordially,  I  join  any  one,  in  avow- 
ing my  regard  for  the  Union,  and  my  Jesplutiou  to 
stand  by  it.  But  the  Union  ought  to  be  so  used  as  to 
extend,  and  not  to  abridge  human  :welfare.  If,  in  or- 
der to  maintain  the  Union,  we  must  sacrifice  all  the 
great  objects  for  which  the  Union  was  formed, —  the 
estaiblishment  of  justice,  the  promotion  of  the  genei»l 
welfare,  and  the  securing  of  the  ble^ings  of  liberty  to 
ourselves  and  our  postejrity,—- then  the, Union  no  longer 
represents^a  beneficent  divinity  but  aibul  pagon,  and 
is  worthy  to  be  broken  in  pieces.  •  A  Unidn  which 
must  be  secured  by  such  sacrifices  as  have  been  lately^ 
made  in  New  York,  in  behalf  of  the  so  called.  ^' Union 
Meeting,"  abolishes  the  benefits  it  was  designeii  t^  se- 
cure. Eight  thousand  signatures  wei».  phtaiiied^  f^^^ 
cslUng  that  meeting  ;  but  to  pxcKJure  thom,-  ii^^ 
streets  were  scoured^  and  men  were  thies^tsned  jw'itlj  tlje 
publication  of  their  names^  ^ind  the  con^que^it  loss-  of 
Southern  castpnij  if  they  refused  ,  to  join  ia  the  eall. 
Mmf  were  obliged  to  pay  hu^^^mm^  to  psfevept  ex- 
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^osure.  The  New  York  idea  is  slavery  and  free  trade; 
HerSj  it  is  slavery  and  tariif.  Both  cities  cannot  get  the 
price  of  their  surrender  of  principle. 

No,  fellow-citizens,  the  more  we  yield  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  south  in  order  to  save  th,e  Union,  the 
more  we  may  and  must.  Their  longing  eyes  are  al- 
ready fixed  on  Ciiba.  There  is  more  probability  and 
raore  danger  to-day  that  Cuba  will  be  annexed  to  this 
government  within  five  years,  than  there  was  of  Texan 
annexation  five  years  before  that  event  took  place.  I 
lately  ^id  to  a  Louisianian,  "  You  will  soon  be  for 
making  a  slave  state  of  Cuba."  "  Noj"  said  he,  "  we 
mean  to  make  two  of  that." 

Gentlernen,  1  have  already  occupied  your  atterition 
too  long.  But  I  am  constrained  to  make  a  few  brief 
remarks  on  a  subject  I  would  gladly  avoids  The  oc- 
casion of  your  presient  meeting  is  known  to  all.  Two 
years  ago,  I  was  nominated  by  the  Whigs  of  this  dis- 
trict as  their  candidate  for  the  seat  in  Congress  which 
I  now  hold.  Sy  the  favor  of  my  fellow-citizens  of  all 
p^irties,  I  recoived  more  than  eleven  thousand  out  of 
about  thirteen  thousand  votes  cast  at  that  election>>  I 
felt  assured  at  that  time,  that  I  agreed  in  all  essential 
articles  of  political  faith  with  those  who  gave  me  their 
support,  otherwise  I  should  not  have  accepted  the  office 
at  •  their  hands.  .1  have  endeavored  faithfully,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  best  o?  rriiy  abihty,  to  carry  out  the 
wishes  yhich  they  then  expressed,  and  which  they 
weii  knewjhat  I  heldi  Yet,  during  the  last  week,  a 
^ViThig  cdnyeation,  (so  c^led,)^^ 
to  nominate  a  candidate  for  the  thirty-second  Con^ss; 
a|id,>aft^^^^^^^ 

rSucce^Of,ithe:H^  Walley,^a  genttemapi, 

-     t  ana,  happy  .tO;«ay,  tO\bud 

T  twned  relatioris  of  personal  kindness.  ,  In  the  language 
'   iof  ^e4ayi>th?it^^^^  threw  me  qverboiatdi^^^^  N^^ 

;  it  is  known  to  niy  whote  circle  of  private  frienda^  that, 
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as  soon  as  Coagrer-s  |>3.ssed  these  pro-slavery  measures 
to  wJjiich  I  have  adyertedt^  iny  determination  was  formed 
not  to  be  a  candidate  for  reelection.  I  resolved  to  rb- 
turn  to  the  people,  and  labor  at  homo  instead  of  at 
Washington^  in  the  cause  of  human  freedom.  But  it 
was  soon  given  out,  in  certain  influential  quarters,  that 
I  should  not  be  returned  to  Gongreiss  iiigain,.and  that  I 
should  be  stigmfitissed  by  a  rejection.  Unsurpassed 
efforts,  as  you  all  know,  have  been  made  to  carry  out 
this  threat;  even  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  tTnitod 
States  has  made  it  the  occasion  for  a  practical  contra- 
diction of  all  he  had  ever  said  against  bringing  the  in- 
fluence of  the  government  to  bear  upon  the  freedom 
of  elections ;  and  the  proceedings  of  the  last  week's 
convention  were  the  first  instataient  of  the  penalty 
which  I  am  to  suffer  for  defending  human  rights  and 
uninasking  their  betrayers.  It  is  said  that  tha  con- 
vention of  last  week  was  a  packed  convention  j  that  it 
did  not  represent  the  wishes  of  the  people.  Decorumr 
forbids  me  to  make  any  such  charge,  even  though  it 
were  probably  true.  In  a  few  days,  this  point  will  he 
settled  by  the  sovereign  of  us  all,  at  the  ballQt-bo3t.''^ 

But  two  or  three  pointsi  to  which  I  wish  tocall  yotif 
attention,  are  contained  in  the  address  put  forth  by  thef 
meeting  I  hayei  referred  to. :  Let  ihe  premise,  howevfr; 
er,  thM  I  take  no  exception  to.  the  fact  that  my  iacts. 
and  opinions  should  be  made  the  subject  of  exajninia- 
tioD  and  criticism  by  any  body  of  men,  or  by  any  man. 
It  is  better  that  anim«^dversion  should  be  wrong  than 
th»6  it  should  not  be  free.  Like  Aristidesj  l  would 
writ^i  the  that  should  banish  thei  J^ather  than  to 
fetter  or  ,  control  the  voter's  wilU !  And  now>  having 
laid  down  these  principiies  in  favor-nf  free  speech  fot 
others^  i,proceed  to  exemplify  them  i^r  myselfl  , 
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The  first  charge  preferred  against  me,  in  f-tie  ad- 
dress^  is,  that  I  said,  in  a  letter  dated  on  the  3d  of  May 
last,  and  addressed  to  a  portion  of  my  cj  aaiitUbnts,* 
that  I  "sympathized  on  different  points  wi  h  different 
parties,  but  was  exclusively  bound  to  none."  Upon 
this,  the  address  remarks,  "  If  we  understand  his  mean- 
ing, it  is  .  ....  that  he  cannot  be  our  champion  and 
dbfead  our  cause,  as  oiir  true  representative  should, 
whenever  and  wherever  called  upon."  No,  I  reply 
to  this,  I  will  not  promise  beforehand  to  be  any  man's 
f  champion,?'  nor  to  defend  any  man's  "  cause," 
"  t^henever  and  wherever  called  npon."  This  would 
|be  to  proffer  championship  and  allegiance  to  men  aind 
measures  whether  they  wer6  right  oi- wrong.  If  any 
man  offers  to  vote  for  m^  on  such  coriditions,  I  deny 
him  niy  assisianqje  and  disdain  his  support.  Perhaps  i 
do  iiot  kndw  what  I  was  made  for;  but  one  thing  I 
certainly  never  was  made  for,  and  that  is,  to  put  prin- 
ciples on  and  off,  at  the  dictation  of  a  party,  as  a  lackey 
cljangies  his  livery  at  his  master's  command. 

Ahother  remark  iu  the  address  is,  that  the  ccanjiro-i 
mis6  measures^  so  called,  excieptiag  the  fugitive  slave 
law,  w^re  "  wise,  and  that  they  gave  to  the  free  states 
aU  they  could  reasonably  atfe"  What  -a  stulti^catioaQy. 
my  friends,  is  thiSj  of  durs6lvesi  of  our^^^f^  ^"^^  of 
every  department  of  our  state  government,  for  the  last' 
ten  years.  What  have  you  been  doing,  but  resolving, 
cohiehding,  and  placing,  your  wbrds  and  deeds  uponi  . 
tl^fe  historical  records  of  the  state  and  the  nation j  against 
the  identical  measures  now  declared  to  be  V  'w^'ise,'?  aiid 
ftli  fpr; which  the  fr  could  reasonsiUy  ask  ? 

I  leave  this  point  with  a  single  remar--.  Thfe  addi^ 
excepts  thfi  ibgitiye  slave  law  feorr  tile  meseures  sit- 
cojituneiids.  i^fore  another  year  *3  psst,  willjaot  that 
lao^t  execrable  aci^^m^^  legislation  be  palliated 

dir  ^opted  b^  tV.  this  address? 


*  See  07!  vB,  p.  237. 
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A  third  objection  to  my  position  is,  t!i8t  Isregsrd  the 
qiiostion  of  the  extension  of  slavery  into  piiiir  t<5rritovies 
a§  pm'amount  to  those  questions  of  a  peciiijiary  charac- 
ter, on  wiiich  we  desire  to  obtain  the  fatrorable  action 
of  the  government.  Let  this  objection  against  me 
havi?  it$  full  force.  I  admit  it,  in  all  its  length  and 
breadth.  I  do  regard  the  question  df  human  freedom 
for  our  wide-extended  territories,  with  al)  the  public 
and  private  consequences  d<^pendent  upon  it,  both  now 
aiid  in  all  futurity,  as  first,  foremost,  chiefest  among 
ajr  the  questions  that  haye  been  before  the  govern^ 
ment,  or  are  likely  to  be  before  it.  When  temporary 
and  commercial  interests  are  put  in  competition  witih 
the  enduring  and  unspeakably  precious  interests  of 
freedom  for  a  whole  race,  of  liberty  for  a  whole  coun- 
try, and  of  obedience  to  the  will  of ^the  Creator,  my 
answer  is,  "Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
his  righteousness,  and  all  theae  things  shall  be!  add^d 
unto  you.'^ 

In  an  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Chpate,  in,  1848,  he 
declared  the  slavery  question  to  be  of  "  transcendent 
importance ; "  and  for  this  sentiment  he-  w:as  univer^ 
sally  applauded.  Wherein  does  "jtaramount  impor- 
tance" so  differ  from  "  transcendent  importance,"  that 
the  one  is  to  bf  applauded  while  the  other  as  con- 
demned? 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  one  other  retnark  in 
the  address,  and  I  will  leave  it.  It  suggests  tfiat  my 
course  in  Congress  on  the  slavery  questions  has  been 
unacceptable  to  the  south,  and  that  we  ought  to  send 
a  representative  who  will  concijUate  them  and  obtain 
their  good  will.  Feilow-qitizens,  do  yoii  suppose  that 
any  man  can  be  true  to  the  merhory  of  the  Pilgrim 
fathers,  and  to  the  love  of  liberty  they  Bequeathed  us, 
Mid  at  the  same  time  true  to  the  spirit  of  the  Cavaliers, 
and  to  the  wishes  of  their  slave-owning  posterity? 
Eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  it  was  said  that  no  man 
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can  serve  two  masters  ;  but  the  cupidity  of  modem 
times  proposes  the  solution  of  a  problem  which  Christ 
declared  to  be  impossible.  My  opinion  is,  that  the 
cause  of  all  oiir  present  calamity,  and  of  the  enduring 
dishonor  of  the  late  measures,  is  this  very  desire  to 
conciliate  southern  favor,  instead  of  giving  a  manful 
defence  to  northern  rights. 

Finally,  fellow-citizens,  it  is  our  fortune  to  live  dur- 
ing a  great  historic  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  world. 
IThis  is  the  age  of  the  useful  arts  ;  of  discoveries  and 
inyeniions,  which  are  filling  witlt  wealth  the  garaerg 
and  the  coffers  of  men,  .  It  is  the  age  of  commerce,  of 
jjrofft,  of  finance.  One  part  of  our  nature  is  intensely 
stimulated.  Let  us  beware  of  the  effect  of  this  stitau- 
lus^  upon  that  nobler"  portion  of  out  being,  which;  ho 
splendor  of  opulence  nor  profusion  of  luxuries  can  e  ver 
'satisfy;  which  demands  allegiance  to  God,  and  justide 
and  humanity  Jic^ards  our  fellow;-men ;  and  which 
must  have  them,  die  the  second  death.  -We  mtty 
be  poor ;  but  let  us  deprecate  and  forefend  the  most 
calamitous  of  all  poverties,-— a  poverty  of  spirit..  We 
may  be  subjected  to  great  sacrifices ;  but  Bt  us  sacri- 
^ee  every  thing  else,  nay,  life  itself,  before  we  sacrifice 
oui:  prihcipes.  I  commend  to  you  the  language  of  ?^the 
good  Bishop  Watson,  who,  when  tempted  to  stifle  the 
expression  of  his  convictions  through  the  hope  of  , king- 
ly patronage,  replied,  that  it  was  Better  to  seek  a  for- 
tuitpus  sustenance  from  the  drippings  of  the  most  bar- 
ren rock  in  Switzerland,  with  freedom  for  his  friend, 
than  to  batten  as  a  slave  at  the  most  luxurious  table 
of  the  greatest  despot  in  the  worlds" 
33* 
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SPEEG'-H 

JDBfelVSSRIBa    HT    THE   HOD^E    OP    RePI^BSENTATIVES    O?  THE 

^tiirfiT^D  States,  IN  CoBMiTTE^^       the  Whole  piy  the 

Bj^ATB  pP   THE   UotON,  PeBRUAUT  28,   185J,    ON  TBUB  Fo- 

'  •'"■'piTiviB  Slave  La-w, 

Some  tinie  agOj  l  prepared  a,  few  comments  tippa 
tliose  prominent  measures  of  the  last  session,  which 
liaFe  since  arrested  the  attention  of  all  the  lovers  of 
coiistitutional  liberty,  and  of  moral  and  religious  men, 
tl^roughout  the  civilized  world.  I  am  unwilling  to 
saSer  the  present  session  to  close  without  expressiiig 
the  reflections  I  have  formed  ;  because  I  deem  it  but  a 
reasonable  desire  that  my  opinions  should  be  placed 
upon  the  records  of  the  v6ry  Congress  to  whose 
«i6asur€s  they  refer.  . 

Boes  any  one  ask  what  benefit  I  anticipate  frpm  a 
discussion  pf  this  subject  at  the  present  moment  ?  I 
ansWCT,  this  benefit  at  least :  that  of  enterihg  a  solemn  ^ 
jffotest  against  a  g;rievous  wrbng,  and  of  placing  upon 
the  tablets  of  my  country's  history,  what  I  believe  to 
he  the  views  of  a  vast  majority  of  my  constituents,  in 
epinmon  with  the  vast  majority,  of  the  people  of 
'Massachusetts.  - 

Some  of  those  compromise  measures  are  destined  to 
be  of  great  historic  importance.  They  will  be  drawn 
into  precedent.  When,  in  evil  days,  further  encroach- 
ments are  meditated  against  human  rights,  these  old 
measures  will  be  cited  as  a  sanction  for  new  s^gres- 
jdohs;  and,  in  my  view,  they  will  always  be  found 
broad  enough,  and  bad  enough;  to  coyer  almost  any 
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fiamea;ble  assault  upon  human  liberty.  When  ba«3 
men  want  authority  for  bad  deeds,  they  wiU  ooly  have 
to  go  back  to  the  legislation  of  Congress,  in  1850,  to 
jfind  an  armory  full  of  the  weapons  of  injustice. 

Sir,  legislatiyc/precedents  are  formidable  things.  If 
created  without  opposition,  and  especially  if  acquiesced 
in  without  complaint,  they  become  Still  more  formida- 

,  ble.    Now,  if  there  were  no  other  reasons  for  reviv- 
ing tilis  subject  at  the  present  session  of  Oongr^is^ 
ihis  alone  would  be  an  ample  justification,  —  it  fi>re- 
fenda  the  argument  from  acquiescence. 
^  several  of  these  measures  were  passed,  and  par- 

ticularly when  one  of  the  most  obnoxious  and  criminsd 
of  thena  all  was  passed, — mean  the  Fugitive  Slave 
bill,>~r  this  House  was  not  a  deliberati  ve  body.  Delibera- 
tiqh  was  silenced.  Those  who  knew  they  could  not  meet 
our  arguments,  chbked  their  uti^  The  previous 

cjuesiioh,  which  was  originally  devised  to  curb,  the 

,  abuse  of  top  much  debate,  was  perverted  to  stop'tdl 
debate.  The  floor  was  assigned  to  a  known  fruend  of 
the  bfU,  who  iaft^r  a  brief  speech  in  jaiUiatidn  of  its 
enormities,  moved  the  previ6us  question  J  and  thus:^e 
were  silenced  by  force,  instead  of  being  dvercotme  by 
argument.  For^  sir,  I  aver,  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, that  the  bill  never  could -have  become  a  law^  had 
its  opponents  been  allowed  to  debate  it,  or  to  propose 
amendments  to  it.  For  the  honor  of  the  country, 
therefore,  at  the  present  time,  and  for  the  cause  of 
truth  hereafter,  it  is  important  that  the  hideous  features 
of  that  bill,,  which  were  then  masked,  should  be  now 
unmasked.  The  argumeints  which  I  then  desired  and 
designed  to  offer  against  it,  I  mean  to  offer  now/  Those 
argumeints  havei  lost  nothing  of  their  weight  by  this 
enforced  delay,  and  I  have  lost  nothing  of  my  right  to 
present  them.  ^ 

Mr.  Ghairm       feel  none  the  less  inclined  to  discuss 
this  question,  because  an  order  has  gone  forth  that  it 
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shall  not  be  discussed.  Discussion  has  been  denounced 
as  "agitation,  and  theri  it  has  been  dictator iaily  pror. 
jplmmed  that  "agitation  must  be  put  down."  Sir, 
humble  as  I  am,  I  submit  to  no  ^uch  dictation,  come 
from  what  quarter  or  from  what  numbers  it  may.  If 
such  a  prohibition  is  intended  to  be  laid  upon  me  per- 
isonally,  I  repel  it.    If  intended  to  silence  me  as  the 
represerjtative  of  the  convictions  and  feelings  of  my 
constituents,  I  repel  it  all  the  more  vehemently.  In 
this  government,  it  is  not  tolerable  for  any  man,  how- 
ever high,  or  for  any  body  of  men,  however  large,  to 
prescribe  what  subjects  may  be  agitated,  and  what  may 
not  be  agitated.    Such  prescription  is  at  best  but  a 
species  of  lynch  law  against  free  speech.    It  is  as 
hateful  as  any  other  form  of  that  execrable  code ;  and 
X  do  but  express  the  common  sentiment  of  all  generous 
Uiinds,  when  I  say  that  for  one,  I  am  all  the  more  dis- 
posed to  use  my  privilege  of  speech,  when  imperious 
men,  and  the  sycophants  of  imperious  men,  attempt  to 
bafii  or  constrain  me.    In  Italy,  the  pope  decides  what 
bc/oks  may  be  read;  in  Austria,  the  emperor  decides 
■jviiat  bocks  may  be  written  j  but  we  are  more  degrad- 
ed than  the  subject  of  pontiff  or  Caesar,  if  we  are  to 
be  told  what  topics  we  may  discuss..  If  the  subjects  of 
a  despotic  government  are  bound  to  be  jealous  even  of 
the  poor  privileges  which  they  possess,  how  sensitive,  _ 
how  "tremblingly  alive  all  o'er"  ought  we  to  be  at 
these  threatened  encroachments  upon  freedom  of  speech 
and  freedom  of  thought.    I  think  that  those  who  say 
so  much  about  recalling  us  to  a  sense  of  our  constitu- 
tional-obligations, would  do  well  to  remembei",  that  the 
very  fest  article  of  the  amendments  to  the  constitu- 
tion secures  the  freedom  of  speech  and  the  freedona  of 
the  press.    By  the  common  consent  of  this  couritry, 
irianifested  in  all  forms  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
the  old  alien  and  sedition  law  has  been  condemned. 
Has  ^at  law  been  condemned  for  fifty  years  in  order 
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to  make  our  shame  more  conspicuous  by  its  jrevival 
urider  circumstances  of  intolerable  aggravation?  Sir, 
I 'libid  treiison  against  this  government  to  be  an  ehor- 
mous  crime  ;  but  gi^at  as  it  is,  I  hold  treason  against 
free  speech  and  free  thought  to  be  a  crime  incompara- 
biy  greater. 

If  it  be  just  and  heroic  to  rebel  against  all  arbitrary 
invasions  of  free  thought  and  free  expressioii,  then  is 
it  not  proportionabiy  base  and  dastardly  to  utter  men- 
aces, or  threaten  social  or  political  disabilities  for  the 
unconstrained  exercise  of  these  birthrights  of  freemen  ? 
Gil  the  face  -of  it,  it  must  be  a  bad  cause  which  will  not 
bear  discussion.  Truth  seeks  light  instead  of  shun-r 
liing  it.  He  convicts  himself  of  wrong  who  refuses 
to  hear  the  arguments  of  his  opponent.  -  It  was  well 
said  by  Montesquieu,  that  "  the  enjoyment  of  liberty, 
and  wen  its  support  and  preservation,  consists  in  every 
man's  being  allowed  to  speak  Ms  thoughts  and  lay 
ojam  his  sentiments."  Wherefore,  then,  in  a  country 
hitherto  reputed  to  be  free,  are  we  told  that  discussion 
must  be  stopped,  and  agitation  muj't  be  put  dowh  ?  It 
seeihs  as  if,  when  a  freeman  debases  his  soul  by  lend- 
ing himself  to  the  defence  of  slavery,  God  punishes 
him  oh  the  spot  by  deriioralizing  his  own  nature  with 
that  spirit  of  tyranny  which  belongs  to  slavery. 
Wherein  consists  the  advantage  of  a  republican  gov- 
emmerit  over  a  despotism,  if  the  freedom  of  speech  and 
of  the^ress,  which  can  be  strangled  in  the  one  by  ar- 
bitrary command,  can  be  stifled  in  the  other  by  obloquy 
and  denunciation  ? 

It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  of.  all  the  "  agitators  "  iQ 
the  country,  there  are  none  more  violent  than  those 
who  are  agitating  against  agitation.  Throughout  the 
north,  that  portion  of  the  public  press  which  volun- 
teers its  influence  to  extend  the  domain  of  slavery,  and 
to  maintain  it  by  extra-constitutional  laws,  is  constantly 
provoking  the  agitation  it  denounces.    What  are  these 
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■so-called  Union  meetings  in  northern  cities  but  an  ex- 
tensive appaiaius  of  agitation,  —•  a  piece  of  machinery 
tp  manufacture  and  send  abroad  the  very  articles  which 
its;  managers  declare  to  be  contraband  ?  Through 
public  assemblies,  through  the  pubHc  press,  and  by 
correspondence  designed  for  the  public  eye,  they  are 
shaking  tire  coinmon  air  to  keep  it  calm ;  they  are  ag- 
onizjlng  and  in  convulsions  for  repose  ;  they  are  vCcif- 
eratihg  to  maintain  siletice.  In  the  most  clamorous 
days  of  ahti-slavery,  there  never  was  half  so  much 
said  and  written  against  the  institution  as  is  now  said 
and  written  for  it.  Sir,  is  the  right  of  agitation  to  be 
mphopolized  by  fhose  who  denounce  it?  Is  free 
speech  to  be  only  on  one  side ;  and  is  it  one  of  the  of- 
fices of  free  speech  to  silence  the  sentiments  it  dislikes  ? 
I  think  this  is  the  second  time  in  the  histcry  of  this 
country^  thdt  an  attempt  has  been  boldly  and  ;un- 
blushihgly  made  to  stifle  free  discussion  ;  and  I  do 
not  belieye  the  fate  of  those  who  are  nbw  laboring  to 
accomplish  so  nefarious  a  purpose  will  be  historically 
mojfe  enviable  thaii  that  of  their  prototypes^  who 
ipassed  the  far-famed  law  against  seditious  speeches 
and  writings.' 

Is  it  not  extraordinary,  too,  that  this  interdict  on 
discussion  should  be  applied  to  a  subject  which  touches 
the  highest  interests  of  man,  arid  calls  into  fervid 
action  all  the  noblest  faculties  of  his  nature ;  which^ 
more  thaii  any  thing  else,  tests  the  question  whether  a 
iqian  i$  man?  We  may  discuss  the  question  of  bank 
pr  sub-treasury,  of  tariff  or  free  trade;  biit  the  only 
subject  too  sacred  to  be  approached,  is  slavery  and  its 
aggrandizements.  This  is  a  free  country,  except  when 
a  than  wishes  to  vindicate  the  claims  of  freedom.  All 
other  parts  of  the  temple  may  be  entered,  but  slavery 
is  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  whoso  lays  his  profane 
hands  thereou  must  perish. 

Sir,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  an  instifutipri  which 
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even  tlitii  enlightened  heathen  of  old  pronouoqed  to  be 
iniquitouB,  and  which  eighteen  added  centuries  of 
Ghristian  iUiimination  have  proved  to  be  the  sqm^of  of- 
fences «igainst  God  and  man,  should  now  be  protected, 
not  merely  by  constitutions  and  laws  ;  but  that  a  gen- 
.  efal  warfare  should  be  waged  against  all  those  who 
would  restrain  it  within  its  present  limits,  ai'*d  keep  it 
from  arming  itself  with  new  weapons  of  oppression  ? 
Rovr  comes  it  to  pass  that  this  shoiild  be  dohe,-n<!jt  in 
the  despotisms  of  Austria  and  of  Russia,  but  in  repub- 
lican America  ?    Sir,  it  is  not  to  be  done,  and  cannot 
be  d.one.    Almighty  God  has  so  constitu)te^i;he  huriiaa 
soui,  that  while  wrong  exists  upon  the  yfatce  'of  the 
earth,  all  the  noblest  impulses  of  that  soul  vsrill  war 
^against  it.    The  order  of  nature  will  war  against  it. 
"  The  stars  in  their  courses"  will  war  against  iti " Dis- 
cpssion,  or  agitation,  if  you  so  please  to  call  it,  is  dne  of 
the  Heavch-appointed  means  by  which  truth  is  to  he 
spread  until  it  covers  the  face  of  the  earthj  as  thfe 
waters  cover  the  seai    It  was.  by  discussion  and  by 
agitation,  in  synagogue  and  in  temple,  in  distant  bities 
and  in  different  empires,  that  Christianity  was  carriied 
from  its  cradle  in  Jerusalem  to  the  ends  of  the  e^h. 
Did  not  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  go  "  agitatihg  " 
from  city  to  city,  from  Palestine  to  Greece,  and  from 
Greece  to  Rome,  notwithstanding  they  were  impris- 
oned and  se^ourged,  flayed  alive,  and  burnt,  and  perse- 
cuted as  incendiaries  iand  fanatics,  by  scribe,  and  Phar- 
isee, and  high  priest?    The  very  accusation  brought 
against  the  Savior  was,  "  He  stirreth  up  the  people, 
teaching  throughout  all  Jewry,  beginning  from  Galilee 
to  this  place.";  The  subject  on  which  anti^slavery 
men  how  "  agitate  "  is  inferior  only  in  importance  to 
that  on  which  Christ  and  his  disciples  ~"  agitated." 
Nay;  the  only  cause  why  Chvistianity  has  hot  prospered 
as  it  ought  during  the  last  eighteen  centuries,  and 
"Why  it  ha*)  not  already  overspread  the  whole  earth  with 
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iis  Mes#]!f  s,  is^  .that  jciBsaTy  has  ftot  beeji  giyen  j^  -as 
a  sphej«  to  work  iij.  It  is  beca,iiis€|  sj^AvjiRy  has  e?:isted 
^trnong  jnen  ',  :mid  Christianity  :neyer  will  and  .ipeyer 
icaii  pervade  the  iaarth  untiLthe  barriers  of  slavery  aj;e 
,firs4  ^oyerthrown.  It  by  discussion  and  agitation 
:  that  the  pteyaiiing  religion  of  this  country,  t— the 
f^otest^nt  reUgion,  ^  broke  through  the  double  ph?i-' 
JsHttx  of  civil  and  sacerdotal  power,  and  triumphed 
throughout  the  leja^i^^  nations  of  Europe,  unider  the  m- 
dojoitahle  energy  pf  that  old  h^ro  of  Wittem.burg, 
-who  did,  not  heed  nor  fear  tha,t  prince  of  the  sl-sye 
jKuWer,  the  incarqate  devil  hi^iiiseif.  It  was  by  discus- 
moQ  9^d  ^itation  that  the  first  glowing  sparj^s  of  lib^ 
firty  in  the  bcsonai  of  the  Adan(ises,  of  HancQc^k,  and 
M  ]^!m  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  of  Patrick 
Sfenry,  were  fanned .  into  ft  flaime  that  consumed  the 
inoalb  of  the  tyraiit,  -«- that  tyiant  who  sought  to  piit 
dxi^  tbis^dreadf^l  agitation  by  means  siot  a  whit  mor^e 
xeprc^hensibie  in  his  day,  than  those  by  whicl^  certain 
leading  men  are  striving  to  silence  it  now.  Where  was 
ihem  ever  written  «r  published  a  more  jncendiaiy  and 
i^natical  document  than  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ency.?—-a  torch  to  set  the  world  on  fii».  ia  the. 
present  century,  what  hut  discussion  and  agitation, 
thrbtigh  all  the  realms  of  Great  Britain  and  in  this 
country,  could  have  sufficed  to  extinguish  tlie  slave 
trade, that  foulest  blot  upon  modern  civilization  ? 
No,  sir ;  agitation  is  a  part  of  the  sublime  ordcsr  5f 
nature.  In  thunder,  it  shakes  the  stagnsint  air,  which 
would  otherwise  breed  pestilence.  In  tempests, .  it 
purifies  the  deep,  which  would  otherwise  exhale  mias- 
ina  and  death.  And  in  the  immortel;  thoughts  of 
duty,  of  humanity,  and  of  liberty,  it  so  rouses  the 
hearts  of  men  that  they  think  themselves  inspired  of 
God;  and  not  the  mercenary  clamor,  of  the  market* 
place,  nor  the  outcries  of  politicians,  clvitching  at  the 
|Hrizfis  of  ambition^  can  suppress  the  utterances  which 
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tciie  meat  Meye  thems^lf  0s  Ji9^tven-<5<imxpissiorie«J.  to 

■■fleclare...--  \K  ■' 

The  President's  message  tells  W9  tM  we  ^^^^F**" 
mise  measures  of  the  last  session  are  «*?inm,.^'   I  t^ke 
the  liberty  to  say  of  that  defolaration  in  the  message, 
with  all  due  respect  to  the  high  source  from  which  it 
coDp^es,  that  I  adopt  the  sentiment,  th$it  thqm  nifiasurfs 
sise  fimlj  in  one  sense  only.    Tiheir  substance  and  ob- 
ject were,  in  an  extreme  degree,  pro-slayery  and  anti^* 
Jiberty.    They  marked  the  passage  of  this  goyernmettt 
through'  another  long  stage  io  the  glppnjy  higliway  of 
oppff«ssion.    They  fucuished  another  .argument  for 
those,  who  despair  of  human  nature  ;  and  thfty  supply 
the  misanthrope  with  a  plausible  re^on  for  hating 
mankind.    They  atod  another  stain  upon  the  scouji- 
ifjr,  and  set  in  deeper  shade  ithe  contrast  \}em&m  i,k& 
.  theor:y  pf  our  goyer»Hient  and  its  ;pi»ctice.    They  bp- 
lied  still  another  time  the  gospel  of  love  ^ud  feum^ 
brotherhood.    Once  again  they  defied  the  vengeance 
of  <5od,  who  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  who  will 
bring  the  sinner  to  Judgment.    If  such  mea^res:^e  to 
he  '^Jinal,^'  in  this  sense  only  do  I  accept  the  proposi- 
tion,    that  they  are  to  jbe  the  last  of  their  kind  ;  that 
here,  at  this  point,  the.  career  of  this  iniquity     to  be 
stayed  ;  that  here,  the  confederated  powers  of  ^psbitipa 
and  of  wealth, -r— of  those  who  aspire  to  office  and 
those  Who  lust  for  gold,  have  won  their  last  victory, 
in  tkis  ^nse  only  do  I  accept  the  President's  declam- 
.  tion,       the  action  of  the  last  Congress  on  this  subject 
is-b  he^ideemed  jino/;--that,  in  all  future  conflicts, ihe 
right^all  not  be  trampled  under  foot,  but  the  vii^im$ 
of  oppression  shall  triumph.    Base  as  human  nature 
often  proves  itself  to  be,  it  sbmetimes  manifests  ^  di- 
vine resilience  by  which  it  springs  with  recupis^ativo 
energy  from  its  guilty  fall.  ,  : 

I  draw  no  augury  of  despair  from  the  calftmi^y  that 
has  befallen  us.    It  teaches  whatever  these  is  of  3fi?t«^ 
■  34    "  ■ 
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apd  of  principle  in  mankind,  the  task  which  has  cSed 
set  them  to  do,  and  whose  accomplishment  God  will 
require  at  their  hands. 

It  has  been  said  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  late 
speech,  that  if  this  subject  be  reopened  in  Congress^ 
the  friends  cf  freedom  will  be  found  in  a  "lean  and 
J^iserable  minority."  What  cares  my  conscience,  sir, 
whether  I  am  in  a  minority  or  a  majority,  if  I  am 
Mght  ?  Has  any  great  and  glorious  cause  ever  been 
started  upon  iearth,  that  did  not  find  itself,  at  the  out- 
jset,  in  a  minority?  Did  Olarkson  and  Wilberforce 
open  their  twenty  years'  contest  vrith  a  majority  ?  or 
were  not  all  the  office-seekers  and  mammon-^worship^ 
ypets  ppptosed  to  them  ?  Did  the  resistance  of  the  revo- 
lutionary patriots  to  the  government  of  Oreat  Britain 
start  with  a  majority  oh  its  side?  Did  the, Pilgrim 
fathers  resist  conformity  to  ecclesiastical  oppression 
be5l«iuse  they  were  a  majority  of  the  people?  Did  the 
glOiripus  band  of  reformers  count  on  majoritieis,  \frhen 
thiey  defied  the  racks  and  the  flames  of  Rome  ?  What 
w;qiild  now  fee  otir  condition  it*  the  prophets  and  heroes 
of  plden  days,  if  the  warriors  for  truth  and  the  martyrs 
df  libeirty^  all  over  this  earth,  had  yielded  to  so  base  an 
;^nment  as  this,  and  had  followed  the  multitude  to  do 
evil,  in^ead  of  battling  for  the  truth,  though4t  were 
isoHtary  and  alone  ?  I  can  conceive  of  but  one  effect 
which  such  a  sentiment  must  produce  upon  all  noble 
and  truth-lovihg  men.  It  is  to  make  them  labor  for 
the  right  with  a  zeal  commensurate  with  the  infinite 
baseness  of  the  appeal  by  which  they  jure  urged  to 
abandon  it. 

^But  lcome  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  main  topic 
of  my  remarks,  which  is  a  consideration  of  the  charac< 
tdr  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  la'w,  parsed  oh  the  18th  day  , 
oit  September  last.  - 

<  The  objections  most  generally  urged  against  this 
law  ieaie  of  two»  kinds : 
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1st.  That  it  is  unconstitutional ;  and 

2d.  That,  even  if  the  framers  of  the  coastitutipn 
did  leave  an  naguarded  opening,  through  which  su^h 
a  la\v  conld  be  introduced  \Vithout  a  breach  in  the 
structure  of  that  instrument,  still,  that  it  is  a  cruel  law, 
that  it  discards  all  those  principles  of  evidence  and 
forms  of  proceeding  which  have  been  devised  by  the 
wisdom  of  ages  for  the  protection  of  innocence  against 
p6wer,  and  that  in  its  whole  scope  and  spirit  it  is  in 
coriflict  with  our  fundamentd  ideas  of  human  liberty. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  statement,  that  I  here  accept 
the  constitution  according  to  its  cbmmonly-retieived 
interpretation.  There  is  a  class  of  defenders  of*  this 
law  whom  I  wish  to  meet  on  their.own  ground.  I  do 
hot,  therefore,  object  here  to  the  constitution  as  th^y 
understand  it,  but  to  the  law.  However  much  a  man 
may  reverence  the  constitution,  though  he  may  make 
it  an  idol  and  worship  it,  yet  I  mean  to  show  him  that 
this  law  is  an  unholy  thing  in  its  presence.  I  object, 
then,  to  the  law  as  a  departure  from  the  constitution,-— 
nor  a  dejparture  towards  despotism  merely,  hnt  into 
"despotism.  Admitting,  what  many  deny,  tliat  wherti 
the  constitution  speaks  of  "persons  held  to  service  or 
labor,*'  it  means  slaves,  and  admitting  that  it  provides 
for  tfieir  reclamation  when  it  says  they  "shall  be  de- 
livered up  on  claim,"  I  still  impeach  the  Fugitive  Slave 
law  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  against  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  that  instrument. 

Oh  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  this  law, 
the  legal  minds  of  the  country  are  divided.  It  may 
not  be  easy  to  distribute  opinions  correctly,  on  this 
point,  into  their  proper  classes,  and  to  decide,  uport 
their  relative  preponderance.  If  we  include  slave  onvn- 
ere  and  those  whose  pecuniary  interests  connect  them 
directly  with  slavery,  and  especially  if  to  thdse  we  add 
a  strong  party  who,  from  political  associations  arid 
hopes,  have  surrendered  themselves  to  a  pro-Slavery 
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policy,  probabljr  Jihe  number,  if  not  the  weight,  of 
ftpiftion,  is  in  fayor  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  law. 
B»t  if  we  gather  the  opinions  of  disinterested  and  un- 
bimd  mm ;  of  those  who  have  no  money  to  make  or 
office  to  hope  for  through  the  triumph  of  the  law,  then 
i  think  the  preponderance  of  opinion  is  decidedly  the 
other  way.  I  know  it  has  be^n  said  by  one  prominent 
individual,  that  he  has  heard  of  no  man,  whost  opinion 
was  worth  regarding;,  who  denied  the  constitutionality 
of  the  law.  Now,  as  it  is  a  fact  universally  known, 
that  gentlemen  who  have  occupied  and  adorned  the 
highest  judicial  stations  in  their  respective  states,  to- 
gether with  many  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  whole 
country,  have  ejcpressed  opinions  against  the  constitu- 
tionality of  this  law,  I  have  but  one  single  word  of 
reply  to  a  declaration  so  arrogant  and  insolent  as  this. 
That  reply  is,  that  on  a  great  moral  and  political,  as 
well  as  legal  question,-— a  question  that  connects  itself 
with  ethics,  as  well  as  with  partisan  politics,  and  the 
success  cf  old  parties  or  the  formation  of  new  ones,  — r 
integrity  is  a;3  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  sound 
opinion  as  intelligence. 

I  think,  however,  that  one  further  remark  should  in 
candor  be  made,  in  regard  to  the  difference  of  opinions 
held  by  honest  men  on  this  subject.  The  constitu- 
tionality or  unconstitutionality  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law 
is  not  a  question  to  be  determined  solely  by  any  single 
and  simple  provision  of  the  fundamental  law.  Nu- 
merous clauses  in  the  constitution  have  a  bearing  upon 
it.  It  connects  itself  with  contemporaneous  history. 
It  presents  a  case  where  commentators  and  expounders 
must  appeal  to  precedents  and  analogies,  and  to  general 
principles  respecting  the  nature  of  government  and  the 
object  of  all  law.  It  is  therefore  a  question  of  con- 
struction and  interpretation.  And,  what  is  a  more  im- 
portant consideration  still,  it  belongs  emphatically  to 
that  class  of  cases  where  men,  who  have  been  trained 
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under  one  class  of  instisutions,  and  whose  minds  have 
been  moulded  and  shaped  by  the  universal  prevalence 
of  one  set  of  opinions  and  one  course  of  practice,  may 
honestly  come  to  one  conclusion,  while  those  who 
have  grown  up  under  adverse  opinions  and  an  adverse 
practice,  —  or  rather,  into  whose  minds  adverse  opin- 
ions and  adverse  practices  have  grown,  until  they  have 
become  a  part  of  the  very  substance  of  those  minds,— 
may  honestly  come  to  an  opposite  conclusion.  We 
know,  too,  that  in  addition  to  the  powerful  influences 
of  education  and  training,  the  general  cast  and  struc- 
ture of  men's  minds  predispose  them  to  take  one  side 
or  the  other  of  great  political  and  religious  questions. 
Natural  biases  operate  like  a  law  of  gravitation  to  sway: 
different  rainds  in  different  directions.  When,  there- 
fore, a  southern  gentleman,  into  whose  perceptions  and 
reasonings  and  moral  sentiments,  the  facts  and  the  creed 
of  slavery  have  been  incorporating  themselves  ever 
since  he  was  born,  tells  me  that  he  believes  even  such 
a  law  as  this  to  be  constitutional,  I  can  still  concede 
the  fulness  of  his  integrity,  however  strongly  I  may 
dissent  from  the  soundness  of  his  op'  'on,  it  is  a  law 
that  might  be  held  constitutional  b_  .  ")ench  of  slave- 
holders, while  it  would  be  held  unconstitutional  by  all 
the  inhabitants  of  a  free  land.  It  is  a  law  that  might 
be  held  valid  by  the  courts  of  Austria,  while  it  would 
be  held  invalid  by  those  of  England.  It  is  a  law 
which  the  judges  of  Westminster  Hall  might  have 
held  valid  in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts,  which  they  might 
and  probably  would  have  held  invalid  in  the  eighteenth 
century:  and,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  would  cer- 
tainly have  reprobated  and  annulled. 

My  own  opinion  is,  in  view  of  the  great  principles 
of  civil  liberty  out  of  which  the  constitution  grew, 
and  which  it  Was  designed  to  secure,  that  this  law  can- 
not be  fairly  and  legitimately  supported  on  eonstitu- 
tional  grounds.  I  express  this  opinion  because,  after 
34* 
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haying  formed  it  wiJh  careful  deliberation,  I  am  now 
bound  to  speak  from  it,  and  to  act  from  it.  I  have 
read  every  argument,  and  every  article  in  defence  of 
the  law,  that  I  could  find,  from  whatevier  source  ema- 
nating. _  Nay,  I  have  been  more  anxious  to  read  the 
arguments  made  in  its  favor  than  the  arguments  against 
it ;  and  I  think  I  have  seen  a  sound  legal  answer  to  all 
the  former.  As  for  any  arrogant  or  supercilious  dic- 
tum, either  that  the  law  is  constitutional  or  that  it  is 
not  constitutional,  unaccompanied  by  any  reason  or 
any  reference,  all  reflecting  men  must  regard  it  as  sheer 
insolence,  come  froni  what  quarter  it  may. 

Even  should  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States 
declare  the  law  to  be  constitutional,  then,  though  we 
must  acknowledge  their  decision,  as  to  the  point  de- 
cided, to  be  the  law  of  the  land,  until  it  is  set  aside, 
yet,  without  any  disrespect  to  that  tribunal,  we  may 
still  adhere  to  our  former  opinion.  We  know  how 
that  court  is  constituted.  A  majority  of  its  members 
are  from  slaveholding  states.  Independent,  too,  of  all 
other  considerations,  they  will  feel  a  strong  desire  to 
maintain  a  former  opinion,  which  was  also  given  when 
a  majority  of  its  judges  were  from  the  south.  We 
may,  therefore,  place  our  dissent  on  grounds  which, 
two  years  ago,  when  the  "  Clayton  compromise,"  so 
called,  was  under  discussion,  were  so  well  stated  by  a 
distinguished  senator  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Corwin,]- — 
grounds  perfectly  respectful  on  our  part,  and  not  de- 
rogatory to  the  court.    He  said,  — 

"It  b  a  sad  commentary  upon  the  perfection  of  human  rea- 
son, thati  with  but  few  exceptions,  gentlemen  coming  from  a 

slavis  state  all  eminent  lawyers  on  tllis  floor,  fVom  that 

section  of  the  country,  have  agreed  thait  you  have  no  right  to 
prohibit  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  Oregon,  CaHfornia, 
aad  New  Mexico ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  a 
tnan,  with  few  exceptions,  (and  some  highly  respectable,)  ia 
;t&e  free  states,  learned  and  unlearned,  clerical  or  layj  who  has 
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aay^prejieflsiQas  t<j  le^l  teowlgdge,  J>ut  ,lt)e|iie3?.es  in  ^is  con- 
^if)QCB  thfti  yp9  (have  a  right  to  prohibit  sjayejy;.  . . .  .  .  iSovir 

js.thip  ?  Qan  l  ihave  confidence  in  the  ^uprepfie  cQiijrt  of  the 
United  .§>tatesj  \vhen  my  confidence  fails  ip  senatora  around 
we  here  i  Do  I  eofip&ct  ihcit  ike  memHrs  of  tJiat  body  mill  be 
more  carefifl  fjian  the  senq.tm-s  from  Georgia  au^  Sfyuth  Cdrq- 
lina  if)  formtlmr  opinions  without  any  regard  to  seljiih  coii- 
sidergMons?  " 

Besides,  the  supreme  court  have  already,  51s  I  will 
show,  decided  certain  points  in  such  a  way  that,  if 
they  mainitain  the  Fugitive  Slaye  law,  they  will  be 
c^bliged  tp  overrule  those  points ;  s^nd  it  is  more  credija- 
l^le  tp  them  to  suppose  they  will  overrule  their  decision 
in  Prigg's  casCj  than  to  suppose  thiey  rWill  overrule  pthe,r 
4f«cisions  in  other  cases. 

In  the  first  placp,  I  believe  the  constitution  not  onjy 
;?^Uthori?es  but  requires  a  trial  by  jury,  in  the  case  of 
alleged  fugitive  slaves,  when  claimed  in  free  states. 

The  constitution  declares,  "The  right  of  the  people 
to  be  secure  in  their  persons,"  "against  unreasonable" 
"seizures,  shall  not  be  violated;  and  no  5vg,rr^nt  shall 
issue  but  upon  probable  causje,  supported  by  oq,th  pr 
affirmation,  and  paxtipularly  describing"  ^'  the  persons 
or  things  to  be  seized."  —  Agnend.,  Art.  IV. 

It  also  declares,  that,  "In  suits  jat  common  law, 
where  the  value  in  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty 
dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preservied." 
-r-  Amend.,  Art.  yiL 

And  it  also  says,  "No  person  shall  be  deprived  pf 
life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  jaw." 
Amend.,  Art.  Y,  And  it  is  most  important  to  observe 
that  these  words,  "due  process  of  law,"  are  held  by 
all  the  authorities  .]fo  «»dik?e  the  trial  by  jur^.-—3 
Story's  Com"  661;  %  Jmt.  50,  5^;  2  JSTewi's  Oow*.  10  j 
I  TMcker'^  Mlaok.  App. 

That  there  may  ^  m  doubt  about  the  meaniug  jEind 
foirce  of  ithese  words,  I  quote  the  following  passage 
from  Chancellor  Kent :  — 
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"  It  may  be  received  as  a  self-evident  proposition,  univer- 
"  saliy  understood  and  acknovi^ledged  throughout  the  country, 
that  no  person  can  be  taken  or  imprisoned,  or  disseized  from 
his  freehold,  or  liberties,  or  estate,  or  exiled,  or  condemned, 
or  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  unless  by  the  lav/  of 
the  land,  or  the  judgment  of  his  peers.  The  virords, '  by  the 
law  of  the  land,'  as  used  by  the  Magna  Charta,  in  reference 
to  this  subject,  are  understood  to  mean  '  due  process  of  law.' 
That  is,  by  indictment  or  presentment  of  good  and  lawful 
«ie«."— 2  Com.  13. 

Now,  in  most  of  the  cases  which  will  arise  under 
the  Fugitive  Slave  law,  there  will  be  a  "  seizure  "  un- 
der a  warrant ;  and  iri  all  the  cases,  the  questions  both 
of  property  and  of  liberty  will  necessarily  be  involved. 
In  every  case,  the  claimant  will  aver  property  in  the 
respondent,  and  will  seek  to  deprive  him  of  his  liberty. 
The  respondent  will  deny  the  claim  of  property,  and 
will  seek  to  retain  his  liberty. 

Now,  suppose  a  man  to  have  lived  in  Boston  or 
New  York  for  twenty  years ;  to  have  contracted  mar- 
riage ;  to  have  bought  and  sold  ;  to  have  hired  himself 
out  to  others,  and  to  have  hired  others  to  serve  him ; 
to  have  pleaded  and  been  impleaded  in  the  courts ;  to 
have  voted  at  elections,  and  to  be,  in  all  respects,  as 
free  by  the  constitutions  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
York  as  the  governors  of  those  states  themselves ;  and 
suppose  further,  that  this  man  is  suddenly  seized  and 
taken  before  a  commissioner,  is  adjudged  the  property 
of  another  man  like  himself,  with  no  chance  of  revis- 
ing the  decision,  or  of  having  a  new  trial,  is  placed  in 
duress,  and  then  transporteii  by  force,  and  against  his 
will,  to  a  distant  state,  under  a  claim  that  he  is  a  slave, 
and  an  adjudication  that  such  claim  is  true, — suppose 
all  this,  I  say,  and  then  answer  me  this  simple  question, 
Has,  or  has  not,  such  a  man  been  "  deprived  of  his 
liberty"?  In  other  words,  does  such  a  man  retain 
his  liberty  ?  As  he  is  borne  away  by  force,  and  against 
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prayers,  and  tears,  and  struggles,  does  he  remain  free  ? 
Can  a  liian  be  adjudged  a  slave ;  hold,  coerced,  beaten 
as  a  slave  ;  with  all  his  powers  and  faculties  of  body 
and  mind  subdued  and  controlled  as  a  slave's,  and  yet 
possess  or  retain  liberty  ?  If  such  a  proceeding  does 
not  deprive  a  man  of  his  freedom,  by  what  means  can 
he  be  deprived  of  it  ?  What  more,  or  what  other  thing 
would  you  do  to  depiive  him  of  it?  Would  binding 
him  out  to  serve  for  life  deprive  him  of  it  ?  This  de- 
clares that  he  owes  service  for  life.  Would  imprison- 
ment deprive  him  of  it  ?  This  imprisons  him,  and 
makes  the  man  his  keeper  who  is  interested  to  make 
that  imprisonment  perpetual  in  himself,  and  descend- 
ible to  his  children,  and  his  children's  children  forever. 

Is  not  perpetual  imprisonment  of  the  nature  and  sub- 
stance of  punishment,  —  of  the  severest  punishment? 
The  constitution  has  provided  that  "  cruel  and  tfriusual 
punishments  shdiW  not  be  inflicted,"  even  for  the  perpe- 
tration of  the  worst  of  crimes ;  yet  here  is  a  case  where 
the  most  cruel  of  punishments,  or  of  privations,  may 
be  inflicted  without  even  a  charge  of  crime.  And  the 
argument  is,  that  this  form  of  punishment  may  consti- 
tutionally be  inflicted,  because  it  was  so  inconceivably 
atrocious  and  diabolical  that  the  constitution  did  not 
prohibit  it, — because  the  constitution  only  prohibited 
"  cruel  and  unusual  punishments"  for  crimes,  and  not 
for  having  a  dark  skin.      ,  ' 

Does  any  one  say  that  a  victim  of  this  law  has  not 
been  "  deprived  "  of  his  liberty  because  he  may  sue  for 
it,  and  possibly  recover  it,  in  the  courts  of  the  state  to 
which  he  is  carried?  I  reply,  that  it  would  be  just  as 
good  an  answer  to  say,  that  he  may  possibly  recover 
his  liberty  by  escape,  or  possibly  his  master  may  eman- 
cipate him,  or  possibly  a  St.  Domingo  insurrection  may- 
break  out,  or  possibly  the  walls  of  his  prison-house 
may  be  shairen  down  by  an  earthquake,  and  he  niay 
go  forth  like  Paul  and  Silas  ;  and  ^Aere/ore  he  is  tiot 
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deprived  of  his  liberty  hf  being  enslaved.  Neither  of 
these  events  would  have  the  slightest  legal  relation  to 
the  proceedings  which  did  enslave  hiiil.  Neither  of 
them  would  be  retroactive,  undoing  or  annulling  the 
past.  Eiislavement  and  liberty  being  incompatible, 
when  he  suffers  ihei  first,  though  but  for  an  hour,  he  is 
deprived  of  the  last.  The  moment  he  should  arrive 
within  the  limits  of  a  slave  state,  that  moment  he  would 
be  in  the  same  condition  as  three  million  other  fellow- 
bondmen ;  and  it  woiuld  be  just  as  rational  to  say  that 
they  have  never  been  deprived  of  liberty  as  that  he  has 
not.  When  our  government  made  war  upon  Algiers, 
ransoming  American  captives  from  their  horrible  bond- 
age and  restoring  them  to  their  homes,  did  it  annihi- 
late the  preexisting  feet  that  they  had  been  enslaved  ? 
Did  it  enable  or  authorize  the  historian  to  say  that 
they  had  never  been  deprived  of  their  liberty  7  Had 
Algiers  been  "  reannexed  "  as  one  of  the  states  of  this 
Union,  could  she  have  said,  "  We  have  not  broken  the 
constitution  because  these  men  are  free  again  "  ?  I  affirm, 
then,  that  when  a  man  in  Massachusetts,  who  by  the 
constitution  of  Massachusetts  is  free,  is  adjudged  to  be 
a  slave,  is  transpolted  as  a  slave,  and  held  as  a  slave,  in 
a  southern  state^  though  it  be  but  for  a  single  day,  he  is 
deprived  of  his  liberty.  That  vfery  thing  is  done  to  him 
which  the  constitution  says  shall  not  be  done  but  by  a 
jury  of  his  peers.  ^ 

But  a  question  of  property  is  involved  ^is  well  as  a 
question  of  liberty*  "  In  suits  at  cominon  law,"  says 
the  constitution j  "  where  the  value  in  cbniroversy  shall 
exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall 
be  preserved." 

Now,  sir,  in  regard  to  this  important  clause  in-  the 
fundamental  law,  I  propose  to  demonstrate  the  three 
following  propositions :  — 

First  ;  the  cl^m,  made  before  a  competent  niagis- 
tratey  f(Hr  a  "  person  held  to  service  or  labor,"  is,  in  view 
of  this  constitutional  provision,  a  "  suit." 
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Second;  it  i8.a  "swit  at  common  law." 
.  Third ;  it  is  a  suit  at  common  Isiw  "  where  the  talufe 
in  controversy  exceeds  twentji^  dollars." 

As  a  law  term,  the  lexicographers  define  th6  vrittd 
"  suit "  to  mean  "  an  action  or  process  for  the  recovery 
of  a  right  or  claim ;  legal  application  to  a  court  for  jus^ 
tice ;  prosecution  of  right  before  any  tribunal ;  ~^as  a 
civil  sm'i,  a  criminal  suit,  a  suU  in  chancery." 

X  Blackstone  says,  "  in  England,  the  several  suiis,  oi 
remedial  instruments  of  justice,  are  distinguished  into 
three  heads,-— actions,  personal,  real,  and  mixed." 

"  Suit"  comes  from  "septUf"  and  secta  from  seqmr  ; 
and  the  phrase  "  to  bring  suit,"  denoted  anciently,  to 
bring  sccie,— followers,  or  witnesses,  to  prova  tho 
plaintiflfs  demaiid.  The  scope^  of  the  word  is  now 
enlarged,  so  that  it  embraces  the  written  fomis  by 
wliich  an  action  is  instituted,  as  well  as  the  proof 
which  sustains  it., 

We  are  not,  however,  confined  to  the  authority  of 
the  dictionary.  The  supreme  court,  in  the  case  of 
Cohens  vs.  Virginia,  6  Wheat.  407,  where  this  very 
word  "suit,"  as  it  occurs  in  the  constitution,  was  the 
subject  of  consideration,  defined  it  as  follows:-— 

"  What  is  a  sidt  7  We  understand  it  to  be  tlie  prosecution, 
or  pursuit,  of  sooie  claim,  demand,  or  request  In  law  Ian- 
gua^je,  it  is  the  prosecution  of  sonie  demand,  in  a  cotiri  of 
justice.  *  The  remedy  for  every  species  of  wrong- is,' says 
Judge  BlaoMstone,  *  the  being  put  in  possession  of  that  right 
whereof  the  parly  injured  is  deprived.'  The  indtruraetitsi 
whereby  this  remedy  is  obtained,  are  a  diversity  of  siti^*  aijd 
actions,  which  are  defined  by  the  Mirror  to  be  *the  lawful 
demand  of  one's  right; '  or,  as  Bracton  and  Fleta  express  it, 
in  the  words  of  Justinian,  '■jus  prosequendi  in  JudidQ  qitod 
alicui  dehetur,*---- (the  ^otni  of  prosecuting  in  trial,  or  judg- 
fti«nt,  whixt  i»due  to  any  one.)  °  Blackstone  thehi proceeds  to 
describe  every  species  of  remedy  by  suit ;  ahd  they  are  all 
cases  where  the  piEuty^  suing  clairiis  to  obtain  Soroething  ta 
which  it  has  a  right. 
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*^To  commence  a  suit,  is  to  demand  something  by  the  in- 
stitution of  process  in  a  court  of  justice  ;  and  to  prosecute  the 
sijit,  is,  according  to  the  common  acceptation  of  language,  to 
Cfontinue  that  demand." 

Now  let  me  take  the  different  clauses  of  this  defini- 
tion, and  see  if  every  one  of  them  does  not  necessariiy 
include  the  demand  made  by  a  slave  claimant  against 
the  alleged  slave. 

"  We  understand  a  suit,"  say  the  court,  "  to  be  the 
prosecution  or  pursuit  of  some  claim,  demand,  or  re- 
quest." Here,  then,  according  to  the  supreme  court, 
a  suit  is  the  prosecution  of  some  claim ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  very  letter  of  the  constitution,  the  fugitive 
slave  is  to  be  delivered  up,  on  claim.  The  slave,  then, 
can  be  constitutionally  and  legally  "delivered  up"  in 
no  other  way  than  " on  claim,"  by  "suit." 

Again,  say  the  court :  "  In  law  language,  it  [a  suit] 
is  the  prosecution  of  some  demand  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice." When  legal  process  is  instituted  for  the  recov- 
ery of  a  slave,  is  it  not  the  prosecution  of  a  demand  ? 
And  will  any  one  be  rash  enough  to  say  that  a  man 
ostensibly  free,  —  free  according  to  all  legal  presump- 
tion,— can  be  "delivered"  over  to  bondage  for  life, 
without  the  intervention  of  "  a  court  of  justice  "  ? 

To  proceed  with  the  opinion  of  the  court:  "  The 
Mirror  defines  a  suit  to  be  *  the  lawful  demand  of  one's 
right ; '  or,  as  Bracton  and  Fleta  express  it,  in  the  words 
of  Justinian,  it  is  the  form  of  prosecuting  in  trial,  or 
judgment,  what  is  due  to  any  one.".  Here  service  is 
alleged  to  be  due  j  and  the  one  who  is  said  to  owe  that 
service  is  "  prosecuted  by  trial  and  judgment,"  that  he 
may  render  the  service  claimed. 

"  To  commence  a  suit  is  to  demand  something  by 
the  institution  of  process  in  a  court  of  justice  ;  and  to 
prosecute  the  suit  is,  according  to  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  language,  to  continue  that  demand."  In  the 
appeal  to  a  court  for  the  posisession  of  an  alleged  fugi'*. 
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tiye,  is  aot  something  "  demanded  ^'  ?  And  what  is  the 
warrant  thai  is  issued  for  JKis  arrest  but  the  '^^institufc- 
tion  of  process  .-S 

If  any  otie,  then,  will  show  that  a  cUim  ^'  for  an 
alleged  fugitive,  ^)/  process  of  law,  to  be  followed  up 
by  proof  in  support  of  the  claim,,  and  to  be  consum- 
mated by  judgment,  is  riot  a  "suit,"  he  must  show- 
that  it  is  not  "the  prosecution  or  support  of  aclaim ;  " 
he  lilust  shew  that  it  is  not  "  the  prosecution  of  sorne 
deniandin  a  court  of  justice;"  he  must  showthat  it  is 
not  "th^  lawful  demand  of  one's  right;"  nor  "the 
form  of  prosecuting  in  trial  or  judgment;"  ahd  jSnally, 
he  rnust  show  that  it  is  not  "  to  dernand  sorne^^^ 
theinstitution  of  process  ill  a  court  of  justice/.^  and  then 
"  to  continue  that  demand  "  until  judgment  is  rendered 
for  or  against  him. 

But  sliduld  the  daiifiant  df  a  fugitive  slave  show  any 
Qrie  of  these  four  things,  he  would  show  himself  the 
way  out  of  court. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  second  proposition, 
naniely,  — .  ,  , :  ■ .  "  :  ■■  3;" 

The  ckim  for  a  person  "  held  to  service  or  labor  " 
is,'  in  view  of  the  constitution,  a  "  suit  at  common 

In  a  decision  bearing  directly  on  the  right  to  a  trial 
by  jury,  the  supreme  cCurt  has  defined  the  phrase 
"suits  at  commoH  law,"  in  special  reference  to  its 
mea.nin0  in  the  seventh  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tidh,' where  the  right  to  such  trial,  "in  suits  at  common 
law,"  is  secured.    Thelse  are  their  words:— ■ 

"  It  is  well  known  that  in  civil  causes,  in  courts  of  equity 
and  admiralty,  juries  do  not  intervene  ;  and  that  courts  of 
equity  jise  the  trial  by  juiy  only  in  extraordinary  cases,  to  in- 
form tlfie  conscience  of  the  court  When,  therefore,  we  find 
that  the  [seventh]  amendment  requires  that  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury  shall  be  preserved  in  suits  at  common  law,  the  natural 
conclusion  is,  that  this  distinction  was  present  to  the  mind» 
35 
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of;  the  fmraera  of  tlie  amendment.  By  common  to  they 
meaat^  v^hat  the  conptUution  denominated  in  the  third  a>lic1e, 
*  laWr}  Vnot  merely  suits,  which  the  common  law  recognized 
among  its  old  and  settled  proceedings;  but  suits,  in  which 
leg'arrights  were  to  be  ascertained  and  determined,  in  contra- 
distinction to  tliose  in  which  equitable  rights  alone  were  recog- 
nized, and  equitable  remedies  Were  administered,  or  in  which, 
3»8  in  the  admiralty,  a  mixture  of  public  law,  and  of  maritime 
law  and  equity,  was  often  found  in  the  same  suit.  Probably 
there  were  few,  if  any  states  in  the  Union,  in  which  some  new 
legal  remedies,  differing  from  the  old  common  law  forms, 
were  not  in  use  ;  but  in  which,  however,  the  triai  by  jury  in- 
ter^enefJ,  iand  the  general  regulations,  in  other  respects,  were 
according  to  the  course  of  the  common  law.  Proceedings  in 
cases  of  partition,  and  of  foreign  and  domestic  attachment, 
might  be  cited,  aa  examples,  variously  adopted  and  modified. 
In  a  just  seme^  the  ammdment^  then^  may  well  be  construed  to 
emhrcce  all  mits,  which  are  not  of  equity  or  admiralty  juris- 

dtCiioUt  WHATEVEK  MAY  BE  THE  PECULIAR  FOEM  WHICH.  THEY 
MAY  ASSUME  TO  SETTLE  LEGAI.  EIGHTS."  —  ParSOtlS  VS.  jSC(!?- 

^or^Z,  3  Petera's  Rep.  456-57. 

Here  the  court  say,  that  the  term  "  commoij  law," 
in  the  seventh  amendment,  meant  what  the  constitu- 
tion denominated  in  the  third  article,  "  law."  The 
word  "  law  "  which  is  here  referred  to,  as  contained  in 
the  third  article,  occurs^in  the  following  sentence: 

The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases,  iii  law 
and  equity,  arising  under  this  constitution,  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,"  &c.  And  the  court  declare  th^t 
the  constitutional  right  to  a  jury  trial  embraces  "not 
merely  suits,  which  the  commo;i  law  recognized  among 
its  old  and  settled  proceedings,  but  suits  in  which  ie^al 
rights  were  to  be  ascertained  and  determined,'?  in  con- 
tradistinction from  equity  and  admiralty  cases. 

And  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  decision  quoted,  the 
court  expressly  say,  that  the  seventh  amendment  em- 
b;iraces  "a/^  suits  which  are  not  of  equity/  or  admiralty 
jurisdiction,  whatever  may  be  the  peculiab  fobh 


•    All  : 

WHICH  THEY  MAY  ASSUME  TO  SKT'f LE  L?:GAI,  mGHTS." 

,  The  court  say  "  all."    After  excepting  casegr'^  df 
equity  and  admiralty  jurisdiction,  they  declare  that 
the  phrase,  "suits  at  common  law,"  embraces  all  the- 
rest.    They  recognize  no  hybrid  class,  not  included 
under  one  or  another  of  these  heads. 

iS^ow  it  has  been  proved  above,  that  a  warraat  for 
the  arrest  of  an  alleged  fugitive,  together  with  the 
allegations  and  proofs  under  it,  constitute  a  /'suit." 
And  can  any  thing  be  more  clear,  than  that  a  proceed- 
ing which  decides  the  issue,  whether  a  man  "owes" 
or  does  not  "owe;"  which  decides  the  issue,  whether 
a  man  has  "  escaped,"  or  has  not  "  escaped ; "  and 
which,  as  the  legal  consequence  of  these  decisions,  de- 
livers one  man  into  ihe  custody  of  another  as  his  slavey 
or  enlarges  one  man  from  the  custody  of  another  be- 
cause he  is  not  his  slave,  is,  "  whatever  peculiar  form 
it  may  assume,"  a  proceeding  "  to  settle  a  legal  right," 
-~  one  of  the  highest  and  most  important  legal  rights 
that  appertain  to  a  man  ?  It  is  not,  in  legal  language^ 
a  right  "of  equity  or  admiralty  jurisdiction,'?  but  ex- 
clusively and  purely  a  legal  rights  and.  nothing  else. 

The  court  declare  this  to  be  so,  whatever  peculiar 
form  the  process  may  assume^  But  what  gives  piect^r 
liar  pertinency  and  stringency  to  this  decision  of  the 
court  is,  that  at  comm.on  law  there  was  an  original 
writ,  called  the  writ  de  homine  replegiando,'-— the  writ 
of  personal  replevin,  or  for  replevying  a  man,  by  which 
the  question  of  property  in  a  msm  might  be  determined. 
It  was  a  writ  which  the  party  could  sue  out  of  right  j 
one  to  be  granted  on  motion,  ^without  showing  cause, 
and  which  the  court  of  chancery  could  not  supersede. 
In  the  very  language  of  the  supreme  court,  it -was  .a 
writ  recognized  by  the  common  law,  and  is  to  be  found 
"among  its  old  and  settled  proceedings."  The  fbrin; 
of  it  is  contained  in  that  great  arsenal  of  conimon  law 
wxitSt  the  Registrum  Brei>ium. 
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"A  man,"  says  Oomyit,  "may  have  a  komitie  reple- 
giando  for  a  negro,  or  for  an  ladian  brought  by  hhn 
into  England  and  detained  from  him ;  or  it  may  be 
brought  by  an  infant  against  his  testamentary  guardian ; 
or  Ify  a  villein  against  his  lord."  —  (Dig-,  title  Impris- 
onment, L.  4.) 

If  this  writ  could  be  brought  *'for  a  negroj"  or  "for 
an  Indian,"  by  a  man  who  had  introduced  him  into 
England,  and  from  whom  he  had  been  detained ;  and 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  could  be  brought  by  the 
negro,  or  by  the  Indian  to  gain  his  freedom,  as  was 
clearly  the  ease,  then  it  follows  that  the  question  of  a 
right  to  a  man,  as  well  as  that  of  human  freedom,  was 
a  question  familiar  to  the  ancient  common  law,  and 
for  the  trial  of  v/hich  a  well-known  process  existed 
"among  its  old  and  settled  proceedings."  But  this 
ancient  writ,  de  homine  replegiando,  carries  with  it,  as 
ev^ry  body  knows,  the  trial  by  jury,  as  much  as  an 
action  of  assault  and  battery,  or  of  assumpsit  on  a 
promissory  note. 

I  have  always  understood,  that  before  the  revolution, 
and  before  the  framing  of  our  constitution,  Comyn's 
Digest,  from  which  the  above  citation  is  made,  was  a 
work  of' the  highest  authority.  It  must  have  been  well 
known  to  all  the  lawyers  in  the  convention.  Gould 
they  have  intended  that  the  mere  fact  of  claiming  a 
man  as  a  slave,  —  which  claim  might  be  made  against 
a:  freeman  as  well  as  against  a  slave, —- should  be  suf- 
ficient to  deprive  him  of  this  ancient  muniment  of  the 
subject's  liberty?    It  seems  impossible. ! 

But  we' are  not  left  to  the  broad  and  general  asser- 
tion, contained  in  the  case  of  Parsons  vs.  Bedford, 
that  the  seventh  article  of  amendment  embraces  "  all 
suits  "  hot  of  equity  or  admiralty  jurisdiction,  what- 
ever the  peculiar  form  which  they  may  assume  to  settle 
legal  rights.  Authority  exists  still  more  pointed  and 
direct.    In  Baker  vs.  Riddle,  Mr.  Justice  Baldwin, 
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one  of  the  judges  of  the  sui>reme  court  of  the  United 
States,  held  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  Congress 
to  take  away  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  as  secured  by 
the  seventh  amendment ;  neither,  — 

"  1.  By  an  organization  of  the  courts  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  not  to  secure  it  to  suitors  ;  nor, 

"2.  By  authorizing  the  courts  to  exercise,  or  their 
assumption  of,  equity  or  admiralty  jurisdiction  over 
cases  at  Jaw." 

"This  amendment,"  says  he,  "preserves  the  right 
of  jury  trial  against  any  infringement  by  aiiy  depart- 
ment of  the  government." —  Baldwin's  H^.  404. 

Now,  what  are  the  tribunals  created  by  the  Fugitive 
Slave  law  but  a  new  "  organization  of  the  courts  "  ? 
or  rather,  the  creation  of  new  eourts,  "  in  such  a  oiaii- 
ner  as  not  to  secure,  [the  right  of  trial  %  jnry,}r  to 
suitors?"  By  it,  Congress  creates  tribunals  unknp\vn 
to  the  common  law,  and  purports  to  give  them  power 
over  common  law  rights. 

Having  now  proved,  from  the  nature  of  the  claim 
in  controversy,  —  namely,  the  claim  of  one  man  to  the 
personal  services  and  the  liberty  of  anothetman,  arid  the 
counter  claim  of  personal  liberty  and  of  self-ownership, 
—  that  the  right  in  dispute  between  the  c^imant  of 
an  alleged  fugitive,  and  the  person  claimed,  is  a  com- 
mon law  tight ;  and  that  aw2^  legal  process  to  deter- 
mine this  right,  ^'  whatever  form  it  may  assume,"  is  a 
"  suit  at  common  law,"  it  only  reajaius,  under  this 
head,  to  establish  my  ^A«V<i  point,  namely; 

A  claim  to  any  person,  as  one  "  held  to  sarvice  or 
labor,"  always  and  necessarily  presumes  that  "the 
value  in  controversy  exceeds  twenty  dollars,"  . 

0ri4his  point,  direct  authority  may  be  found  in  the 
case  of  Lee  vs.  Lee,  8  Peters's  Rep.  44,  This  was  - 
an  appealed  case,  where  by  law  no  appeal  <;ouId  be  tak- 
en unless  "the  value  in  controversy  "  shoul4  be  "  phe 
thousand  dollars  or  upwards."  It  was  objected  ^at 
35*  [' 
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the  apellants,  —  the  petitioners  for  freedom,  —  were 
not  worth  a  thousand  dollars.    But  the  court  said,  — 

"  The  mattev  in  dispute,  in  this  case,  is  the  freedom  of  the 
petitioners.  The  judgment  of  the  court  below  is  against  tlieir 
claim  to  freedom  ;  the  matter  in  dispute  is,  therefore,  to  the 
pjaintiffs  in  error,  the  value  of  their  freedom,  and  this  is  not 
susceptible  of  a  pecuniary  valuatioft.  Had  the  judgment 
been  in  favor  of  the  petitioners,  and  the  vi^rit  of  error  brought 
by  the  party  claiming  to  be  the  owner,  the  value  of  the  slaves 
6s  property  would  have  been  the  matter  in  dispute,  and  affi- 
■  davits  might  be  admitted  to  ascertain  such  value.  But  affida- 
vits estimating  the  value  of  freedom  are  entirely  inadmissible, 
and  no  doubt  is  entertained  of  the  jurisdictiou  of  the  court." 

Suppose  there  are  two  claimants  for  the  same  alleged 
fugitive  ?  If  his  market  value  exceeds  twenty  dollars, 
both  of  them  have  a  clear  right  to  the  trial  by  jury. 
And  can  it  be  that  a  man's  right  to  his  own  freedom  can- 
not be  tried  by  a  jury,  when,  if  two  men  dispute  about 
his  value,  each  may  claim  the  jury  trial,  and  cannot  be 
denied  ? 

On  the  three  points,  then,  1.  What  constitutes  a 
ijoramon  law  or  "  legal  right; "  2.  What  constitutes 
"  a  suit  at  common  law,"  and  3.  What  constitutes 
"  a  value  which  exceeds  twenty  dollars," —- namely ; 
the  personal  liberty  of  any  human  being,  though  he  be 
an  infant  just  born,  or  a  drivelling  idiot,  or  he  be 
stretched  upon  his  death  bed  with  only  another  hour 
to  breathe, —- 1  trust  I  have  made  out  a  case  which 
entitles  a  party  to  trial  by  jury  under  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

I  might  here  rest  the  argument,  feeling  that,  from 
authority  and  from  reason,  from  the  old  and  time-hon- 
ored principles  of  the  common  law,  as  well  as  from 
those  interpretations  of  the  constitution  which  have 
been  given  by  the  supreme  court,  my  conclusions  are 
impregnable.  But  I  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the 
pdihts  taken  on  the  other  side ;  and  if  I  shall  occa- 
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sionally  advert  to  positions  that  are  obviously  too 
shallow  and  fallacious  for  discussion,  it  is  only  because 
I  wish  to  omit  nothing  which  any  one  may  think  of 
importance. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  whole  force  of  the  above 
argument,  otherwise  conclusive,  is  annulled,  because  a 
slave  is  no  ,  party  to  the  constitution,  is  not  under  its 
protecting  shield  any  more  than  a  horse  or  an  oi,  and 
therefore,  any  provisions,  however  strong,  securing  the 
jury  trial,  are  inapplicable  to  him.  A  slave,  it  is  said, 
is  not  one  of  the  "  people  "  by  whom  and  for  whom  the 
constitution  was  formed.  He  is  an  outlaw,  and  an 
-  outcast.  He  has  no  inherent  or  inalienable  rights 
as  a  man.  What  he  has,  he  has  ex  gratia,  by  the 
good  will  of  those  who  own  him,  body  and  soul,  and 
who  are  graciously  pleased  to  foregc  some  of  their 
legal  rights  from  generosity  in  themselves,  and  not  from 
justice  to  him. 

Now,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  most  obvious  principle 
confutes  this  argument  utterly.  By  the-  laws  of  the 
free  states,  we  know  no  such  being  as  a  slave.  Our 
courts,  in  their  functions  as  state  courts,  do  not  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  wox^l  slave.  To  talk  to  " 
them  in  that  capacity  about  a  slave  or  slavery,  is 
talking  to  them  in  an  unknown  tongue.  In  the  eye  of 
the  legislators  of  the  free  states,  and  in  the  eye  of  the 
courts  of  the  free  states,  so  far  as  their  domestic  polity 
is  concerned,  there  can  be  no  such  creature  as  a  slave. 
The  constitution  of  every  free  state  in  this  Cuiim 
must  be  first  altered,  before  any  such  being  as  a  slavey 
or  any  such  condition  as  slavery,  can  be  recognized 
under  them,  as  state  authorities.  ' 

So  the  constitution  of  the  United  S^tates  creates  no 
slaves,  and  can  create  none.  Nor  has  it  power  to 
establish  the  condition  of  slavery  any  where.  And  I 
hold  further,  that  if  the  government  of  the  United 
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States,  by,  esches^t,  by  purchase,  by  execution  against 
a  debtor,  or  in  aiiy  other  \vay,  should  become  possessed 
of  a  slave,  that  inoment  he  would  be  free.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  can  neither  hold  a  slave, 
nor  make  valid  title  to  a  slave  by  sale.  It  is  a  govern- 
ment whose  powers  consist  of  the  grants  that  have 
been  made  to  it  j  and  nowhere,  by  no  competent  party, 
has  any  such  grant  ever  been  made. 

The  relation  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  to  slavery  consists  in  this,  and  in  this  alone  : 
that  when  this  government  was  created,  slavery  existed 
in  a  portion  of  the  states ;  and  by  certain  provisions  in 
the  constitution,  the  existence  of  this  slavery  was 
recognized,  and  certain  rights  and  duties  in  relation  to 
it  were  respectively  acknowledged  and  assumed.  But 
the  government  of  the  United  States  has  no  more 
power  to  turn  a  freemen  in  a  free  state  into  a  slave 
than  it  has  to  turn  a  slave  in  a  slave  state  into  a 
freeman. 

The  officers  of  the  state  government  being  sworn  to 
support  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
governments  of  the  free  states  are  implicated  indirectly 
in  the  matter  of  slavery,  as  the  government  of  the 
United  States  is  directly,  and  not  otherwise. 

Both  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  then, 
and  by  the  constitutions  of  all  the  free  states,  every 
man  found  within  the  limiis  of  a  free  state  is  prima 
facie  FKEE.  No  matter  what  complexion  he  may  wear, 
or  what  language  he  may  speak,  he  is  a  free  man  until 
some  other  civil  condition  is  proved  upon  him,  or  until 
he  forfeits  his  freedom  by  crime.  Every  man,  there- 
fore, in  any  one  of  the  free  states  of  this  Unions  has  a 
right  to  stand  upon  this  legal  presumption,  and  to  claim 
all  the  privileges  and  immunities  that  grow  put  of  it  un- 
til  his  presumed  freedom  is  wrested  from  him  by  legal 
proof.  It  is  the  most .  cruel  of  sophisms  to  say,  that 
because  a  man  is  claimed  as  a.  slave,  he  is  not  under 
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the  protection  of  the  constitution,  and  then  to  prescribe, 
abase  mode  of  trial  for  hiniybywhich  he  can  be  proved 
the  thing  he  is  claimed  for.  On  the  subject  of  freedom 
or  slavery,  we  of  the  free  states  know  of  but  one  class 
of  men  living  among  us.  That  class  is  free.  There 
is  n&  such  class  as  slaves  known  to  our  laws.  Nor  is 
there  any  intermediate  class,  who  may  be  presumed  to 
be  slaves  on  account  of  their  color,  or  who  may  be 
proved  to  be  slaves  by  less  evidence,  or  by  an  inferior 
kind  of  evidence,  because  of  color. 

No  axiom  is  more  universal  or  indisputable,  than 
that  the  right  to  freedom  in  a  free  state,  and  the  right 
to  be  held  and  treated  by  the  courts  as  a  freeman,  has 
no  relation  to  complexion.  If,  then,  these  rights  have 
no  relation  to  complexion,  all  white  men  may  be  ar- 
bitrarily presumed  to  be  slaves,  and  be  deprived  of  the 
form  of  trial,  secured  to  them  by  the  constitution,  just 
as  well  as  any  colored  man  can  be.  The  former  may 
just  as  well  be  proved  to  be  slaves,  on  dangerous,  or  on 
inferior,  or  on  insufficient  evidence,  as  the  latter.  No  ; 
the  liberty  to  which  every  man,  of  whatever  color,  in 
a  free  state,  is  prima  fade  entitled,  invests  him  with 
its  protection,  and  this  investiture  cannot  be  stripped 
from  him  but  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers  or  the  law 
of  the  land,  — -  which,  as  we  have  before  seen,  means 
trial  by  jury. 

Any  other  interpretation  assumes  this  as  a  postulate, 
namely,  that  there  is  a  higher  or  surer  kind  of  trial 
applicable  to  freemen,  and  a  lower  or  inferior  mode  of 
proceeding  applicable  to  slaves.  And  the  inhuman  in- 
ference Jfrom  this  assumption  is,  that  any  man  against 
whom  a  ten-dollar  commissioner  may  issue  a  warrant 
as  a  possible  slave,  shall  forthwith  be  subjected  to  the 
slave's  mode  of  trial,  and  be.  utterly  deprived  of  the 
freeman's  mode-of  trial ;  or,  at  the  best,  that  he  shall 
be  sent  away  a  thousand  miles,  irito  anothec  jurisdic- 
tion, there  only  to  have  the  slave's  mode  of  trial.  Ac- 
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cprding  to  this  form  of  proceeding,  the  first  l,hii5g 
which  the  commissioner  siays  to  his  victim,  is,  "Being 
a  slave,  you  inust  be  tried  in  a  summary  manner." 
"But  I  am  not  a  slave,^'  asseverates  the  respondent, 
"  and  I  claim  to  be  tried  by  my  peers  under  the  guar- 
anties of  the  constitution."  "  You  are  no  party  to  tho 
constitution,"  rejoiasi  the  commissioner,  "  and,  there- 
fore, pot  entitled  to  ^ts  shelter.  The  constitution  was 
inade;1?y  the  people,  mid  for  the  people,  and  you  are 
not  of  them.!'  Tlien  says  the  victim,  "  If  I  could 
have  the  trial  due  to  a  freeman,  I  could  prove  inyself 
a  freeman  ;  but  under  the  form  of  trial  awarded  to  a 
slave,  I  may  be  adjudged  a  slave  ;  so  that  my  fate  is 
made  to  depend  not  upon  my  rights,  but  upon  your 
form  of  proceeding."  "  Even  if  so,"  retorts  the  mer- 
cenary rninister  of  the  law,  "it  is  but  an  imperfection 
incident  to  human  institutions.  Is  liot  one  man's 
property  sometimes  taken  to  pay  another  man's  debts  ? 
and  is  not  one  man  sometimes  executed  for  another 
man's  murder?  Why,  then,  should  the  courts  of 
justice  be  arraigned,  if  a 'freeman,  instead  of  a  slave,  is 
sometimes  consigned  to  bondage  ? 

Sir,  the  unmistakable  distinction  lies  here ;  that  if 
there  be  any  diiference  betwe^eii  the  kind  or  degree  of 
proof  applicable  to  a  freeman  \£>nd  that  applicable  to  a 
slave,  then,  in  a  free  state,  you  'must  first  prove  a  man  to 
be  a  slave  by  freeman's  proof.  If  cast  on  such  proof, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  does  he  become  the  subject  of 
slave  proof.  Any  thing  else  under  the  form  of  justice 
is  a  mockery  of  justice.  No  man  will  say  that  the 
"  claim ''  imposes  any  disability  upon  the  person 
claimed^  pr  takes  away  from  him  any  rights.  A  man 
who  has  a  presumptive  right  to  his  liberty,  has  a  per- 
fect r^ht  to  all;  the  means  to  prove  it.  The  "  claim  " 
imposes:  no  obligation  to  deliver  up,  but  the  proof 
under  the  claim;  and  this  proof  in  a  case  of  " life, 
liberty,  or  property,"  is  to  be  judged  of  by  a  jury. 
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The  real  question  is,  who  is  to  ba  delivered  up,  a  slave 
or  a  freeman  ?  If  the  person  arrested  .is  prejudged  to 
be  .a  slave,  then  there  is  no  need  of  a  trial  at  all.  If 
he  is  prima  facie  a  freeman,  then  he  is  entitled  to  the 
most  perfect  mode  of  triah 

*  By  the  theory,  I  believe,  of  all  the  slave  states  but 
one,  every  person  of  maternal  African  descent  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  a  slave.  As  such,  his  civil  condition  is 
fixed,  special  tribunals  are  constituted  to  try  him,  and 
he  is  subjected  to  rules  of  evidence  unknown  to  the 
common  law  and  never  applied  to  freemen.  Now  it 
would  be  but  the  same  kind  of  legal,  ab^surdity  and 
preposterousness,  for  the  presumptive  slave  in  a  slave 
state,  to  demand  the  form  of  trial,  the  tribunal,  and  the 
evidence j  which  there  appertain  to  a  freeman,  as  it  is 
to  subject  the  presumptive  freeman  in  a  free  state,  to 
the  form  of  trial,  the  tribunal,  and  the  evidence,  which 
appertain  to  a  slave. 

The  iniquity  of  the  law  is,  that  it  enables  a  per- 
jured or  fictitious  slave  owner,  on  proofs  most  e^isiSy 
fabricated,  to  seize  any  individual  in  a  free  ^tate,  aiid 
to  prejitdge  him  to  be  a  slave,  by  the  very  form  of 
trial  which  this  law  authorizes.  On  the  contrary, 
nothing  can  be  more  clear,  than  th^t  the  civil  condition 
or  status  of  every  man  found  in  a  free  state  is  that 
of  a  free  man.  His  living  under  a  free  constitution, 
without  any  thing  more,  invests  him  prima  fade  with 
this  character.  Until  divested  of  this  character,  .he 
continues  presumptively  a  free  man.  W^hile  siichj  he 
is  entitled  to  every  security  which  the  constitutioa 
gives  to  a  free  man.  How  then  can  he  be  subjected 
to  ai  trial  which  reverses  the  whole  law  of  presumplroii 
in  favo^.of  freedom,  and  which  presumes  that -he  is 
a  slave  to  begin  with  ?  This  is  not  only  anticipating 
the  judgment  at  the  commencement  of  the  pi-oceiecl'- 
iiigs,  but  it  is.  anticipating  the  worst  sjadgnient  that 
can  be  passed  ;  and,  by  anticipating,  procuring^it  i;  as 
prophecies  often  procure  their  own  fulfilment. 
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I  put  this  case,  aud  I  challenge  an  answer  that  shall 
refute  or  admit  my  conclusion  :  If  any  one  man  in  a 
free  state  can  be  seized  and  suddenly  transported  into 
bondage  under  this  law,  thevi,  every  other  man  also 
can  be  ;  and  there  is  not  a  single  person  left  in  uny 
free  state  who  has  a  right  to  a  trial  by  jury  to  save 
him  from  slavery.    I  am  not  now  speaking  of  the 
special  danger  to  each  particular  individual,  but  of  the 
principle  that  embraces  us  all.    Under  the  most  op- 
pressive of  tyrannies  there  are  persons  who  are  not  in 
danger.    But  under  such  a  law  as  this,  who  can  tell 
what  may  happen  to  men  arrested  away  from  home, 
'to  unprotected  women,  and  to  heirl  ess  children  ?  Do 
you  say  that  a  public  sentiment  and  a  public  watchful- 
ness exist,  which  would  protect  the  whites,  the  female, 
and  the  child  ?    I  reply,  that  we  possess  our  right  to 
prdtectioa  under  the  constitution  and  laws,  and  are 
Jiot  to  be  turned  over  to  public  seniiment  or  public 
watchfulness  in  order  to  enjoy  it. 
"  SUippose  an  analogous  law  to  be  passed  respecting 
debtor  and  creditor.    Suppose  a  law  to  provide  scsne 
new  mode  of  proceeding  by  which  the  indebtedness 
of  a  defendant  should  be  so  far  presumed  as  to  subject 
him  to  an  inferior  kind  of  defence,  or  to  transfer  his 
case  to  another  kind  of  tribunal,  as  from  jurors  to 
arbitrators,  to  be  selected  by  the  plaintiff  himself. 
Who  is  there,  though  through  all  his  life  he  had  ful- 
filled the  apostolic  injunction  to  "  owe  no  man  any 
thing,"  that  might  not  be  cast  in  an  action  that  would 
strip  him  of  all  his  fortune  ? 

The  law  punishes  murder  by  death.  Oould  it  know 
with  omniscient  certainty,  beforehand,  who  is  a  mur' 
derer,  it  might  take  from  hini  the  trial  by  jury  without 
offence  lo  the  eternal  principles  of  justice.  It  is  oer 
4?ause  the  law  cannot  know  with  infallible  certainty, 
beforehand,  who.  is  a  murderer,  that  it  provides  the 
trial  by  jury  to  determine  the  question.    Just  soj 
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because  human  tribunals  cannot  know  with  certainty 
■^ho  is  a  slave  and  who  is  free,  the  constitution  gives 
the  trial  by  jury,  before  any  man  in  a  free  state  shall 
.he  deprived  of  his  freedom.  And  the  argument,  that 
if  a  man  be  wrongfully  consigned  to  bondage  he  may 
be  afterwards  restored  to  freedom,  is  as  audacious  and 
as  tyrannical  as  to  say  that  an  innocent  man  may  be 
hanged  and  sent  into  another  world  as  a  felon,  because 
sometimes  the  dead  have  been  restored  to  life. 

It  is  no  answer  to  this  view  of  the  case,  to  say  that 
all  processes,-  whether  civil  or  criminal,  are  initiated 
on  the  supposition  that  a  pecuniary  liability  exists,  or 
that  a  wrong  has  been  done.  Every  body  knows  that 
no  presumption  of  this  kind  follows  the  plaintiff,  or 
the  government,  into  court.  When  there,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  law,  the  plaintiff  must  establish  hiis  claim 
aflSirmatively.  The  possible  debtor  is  no  longer  a 
debtor.  So  the  government  must  pro\  e  the  guilt  of 
the  man  it  has  arraigned.  The  possible  criminal  is 
no  longer  a  criminal.-  In  the  eye  of  the  law,  he  is  as 
innocent  as  the  unborn  child.  When  they  claim  the 
trial  by  jury,  neither  plaintiff  nor  prosecutor  can  say, 
You  are  not  entitled  to,  this  form  of  trial,  because 
you  are  presumptively  a:  de!^tbr,  or  presumptively 
an  offender.  Yet  this  ^  precisely,  and  «w  <o?ie^ewj 
verbtsl  xvh&t  the  pro-slajrery  argument  says  to  the 
respondent  when  he  is  brought  before  the  commis- 
sioner and  put  in  peril  of  his  freedom.  In  both  the 
cases  supposed,  such  a  doctrine  would  take  away  a 
man's  rights  in  the  most  odious  manner,  by  taking 
away  the  legitimate  and  constitutional  means  of  die;- 
fendiiig  thenl. 

For  the  purpose  of  deteroiiaing  by  suit  or,  by  pros- 
ecution Avhetheraman  is  a  debtor,  or  is  an  offender,  a 
suit  or  a  prpsecutioh  may  be  commenced  against  him, 
but  never  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  presumption  that 
he  is  either  the  one  or  the  blh^r,  or  to  deprive  him  of 
30 
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ally  evidence  to  which  an  unindebted  or  an  innocent 
man  is  entitled,  or  to  change  the  tribunal  >vhich  is  to 
try  the  question  of  indebtedness  or  of  guilt.  If  at- 
tachrne^it  on  mesne  process,  if  even  indictment  bjr  the 
grand  inquest  for  the  county,  does  not  deprive  a  man 
x)f  his  right  to  a  trial  by  jury,  how  can  so  great  a  nat- 
ural wrong  be  constitutionally  inflicted  by  the  warrant 
or  a  commissioner  ? 

The  presumption  that  a  colored  man  is  a  free  man 
in  the  free  states,  is  just  as  strong  as  that  a  man  of 
pur^,  unmixed,  Anglo-Saxon  blood  is  a  free  rnan  in  the 
slave  states  ;  and  would  they  tolerate  the  doctrine  for 
a  moment  that  any  perfectly  pure-blooded  white  person 
could  be  transformed  into  a  slave,  arid  as  such  sent 
from  his  own  state  into  another,  under  this  law  ?  Nay 
more  ;  would  any  slavo  claimant  at  the  south  he 
ailowed  to  go  into  a  slave  siate,  axid  seize  upon  a 
pretended  fugitive  whom  another  man  might  claim  to 
own,  under  such  a  process  as  is  now  sufficient,  in  a> 
free  state,  to  authorize  the  taking  and  carrying  away 
of  the  same  individual  ? 

But  to  the  argument,  that  the  constitution  and  the 
law  of  1850  apply  only  to  slaves,  and  that  because 
slaves  are  not  parties  to  the  constitution  they  are  not 
under  its  protection,  and  so  not  included  in  the  pro- 
vision for  jury  trial,  there  is  another  aiiswer  perfectly 
fata!.  It  is  this :  the  constitution  doc  :aot  enumerate 
the  various  classes  of  criminals  who  saall  be  entitled 
to  trial  by  jury ;  but  with  the  eixception  of  cases  of 
impeachment,  and' cases  in  the  military  and  naval  ser- 
vice, it  ^pres^ly  declares  as  follows :  "  The  trial  of 
all  crimes  shall  be  by  jury."  And  also,  "  In  all  crira- 
inal  prosecutions,  the  accused  ishali  enjoy  the  right  to 
d  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury,"  &c. 
The  right,  therefore,  is  not  made  tq  depend  upon  the 
classes  of  persons  on  trial,  but  upon  the  nature  of  the 
charge  brought  against  them.    The  constitution  does 
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not  say  that  freemen  sliall  be  tried  in  one  way  and 
slaves  in  another;  but  its  language  is,  "all  crimes,'^ 
and  "  all  criminal  prosecutions  ;  "  so  that  it  ombraoes 
every  person  who  is  prosecuted,  whether  free  or  slave, 
citizen  or  foreigner,  Jew  or  Gentile.  If  an  Englishman 
or  a  Frenchman  were  to  be  tried  here  for  murder,  how 
would  the  whole  world  deride  the  suggestion  that  he 
should  not  have  a  jury  trial  because  he  is  ai  foreigner, 
—  because  he  is  not  one  of  the  "  people,"  and  so  not 
a  party  to  the  constitution  ! 

So  the  constitution  does  not  say,  in  suits  between 
merchant  and  merchant,  or  between  landlord  and  ten- 
ant, and  so  forth,  "  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be 
preserved ; "  but  it  says,  "  In  suits  at  coTfimon  law, 
where  the  value  in  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty 
dollars."  The  right  is  not  determined  by  the  charac- 
ter of  the  litigants,  but  by  the  nature  of  the  action. 
The  constitution  does  not  care  who  the  parties  are,  — 
man,  woman,  bond  or  free,  —  it  is  all  the  same.  As 
soon  as  parties  appeai:  upon  the  record,  the  right  to 
trial  by  jury  attaches.  The  sm7,  and  not  the  civil 
condition  of  the  litigants  who  instituted  or  who  defend 
it,  tests  and  determines  the  jury  question. 

In  the  case  of  Lee  vs.  L".e,  before  cited,  the  law 
allowed  an  appeal  only  in  case  the  sum  in  controversy 
should  p.mount  to  one  thousand  dollars.  The  appellant 
was  of  African  descent,  and  therefore,  within  that 
jurisdiction,  presumptively  a  slave  ;  not  presumptively 
a  freeman,  as  every  man  is  in  a  free  state  ;  and,  if  a 
slave,  then  he  could  own  no  property ;  for,  by  the  cruel 
law  of  slavery,  every  master  may  rob  his  slave  legally 
of  all  that  he  earns,  or  finds,  or  otherwise  receives. 
Yet  the  supreme  court  sustained  the  appeal.  Why 
was  not  so  astute  an  exception  as  this  then  takon  ?  — 
an  exception  which,  if  they  have  a  bar  in  Pandemo- 
nium, would  have  done  honor  to  one  of  its  counsellors. 
Why  was  it  not  said  that  a  slave  was  no  party  to  the 
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law,  and  therefore  not  entitled  to  its  benefits  ?  No 
reason  can  be  assigned  why  a  slave  is  not  as  much 
under  the  protection  of  a  constitution  made  for  the 
"♦people,"  asunder  the  protection  of  a  law  made  for 
the  "  people."  Yet  here,  even  in  the  case  of  a  pre- 
sumptive slave,  a  right  was  acknowledged,  which 
some  freemen,  in  free  states,  deny  to  presumptive 
freemen. 

I  have  here  been  combating  the  argument,  that 
because  the  Fugitive  Slave  law  is  aimed  at  slaves,  no 
freeman  has  any  ground  of  complaint  against  it,  eveii 
though  he  should  be  converted  into  a  chattel  under  it. 
He  must  console  himself  under  the  doom  of  intermi- 
nable bondage,  with  the  patriotic  and  pious  reflection 
that  he  is  only  suilfering,  as  an  exception,  to  prove  the 
general  excellence  of  the  law  •  and  he  must  leave  this 
consolation  also  to  his  enslaved  children.  For,  in  his 
case,  it  is  said  that  eternal  slavery  is  only  one  of  those 
exceptions  in  the  working  of  the  law  which  proves 
the  rule  of  its  general  excellence.  This  argument  I 
hold  to  be  eminently  sophistical  and  cruelly  oppressive. 
But  if  any  one  believes  it  to  be  a  sound  argument, 
then  I  hold  him  to  all  fair  deductions  resulting  from 
it,  —  of  which  the  following  is  clearly  one  :  — 

On  the  same  ground  on  \yhich  Congress  passes  a 
law  for  escaped  slaves,  let  every  free  state  pass  a  law  ^ 
for  resident  freemen.  The  presumption,  in  every  free 
state  beit>g,  that  all  men  within  its  borders  are  free, 
let  every  such  state  give  the  trial  by  jury,  in  all  cases 
in  which  personal  liberty  is  involved,  to  eivery  one 
who  shall  aisk  for  it,  and  who  has  not  once  had  it  iti  a 
litigation  with  the  same  party,  on  the  sa,me  subject- 
matter.  According  to  the  argument  I  have  been  coii- 
sideringi  no  slaveholder  can  complain  of  such  a;  law  ; 
for,  by  its  very  terms,  it  applies  only  to  freemen.  The 
law  of  Congress  applying  only  to  -laves,  and  the  sup- 
posed state  law  applying  only  to  ireemen,  there  is  no 
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conflict  between  thmn.  And  if,  by  accident  or  mis- 
take, any  real  slave  should  take  shelter  under  suoK -a 
state  law,  and  should  escape  a  life  of  horrible  b,pn<jage, 
it  will  be  only  one  of  those  mistakes  which  may  arise 
under  the  purest  aduinistration  of  justice.  It  will 
answer  quite  as  well  as  its  counterpart  case,  to  staiwi 
as .  one  of  those  exceptions  in  the  working  of  a  rule 
which  prove  its  general  excellence.  If  the  occasioual 
subjection^  of  a  freeman,  instead  of  a  slave,  to  all  the 
horrors  of  bondage,  constitutes  no  valid  objection  to 
the  United  States  law,  then,  surely,  the  occasional 
enfranchisement  of  a  slave  from  a  bondage  that  was 
always  unjust  and  cruel,  should  constitute  no  objection 
to  the  law  of  the  free  state.  If  this  Fugitive  Slave 
law  continues  for  a  single  year,  I  hope  every  free 
state  will  pass  a  law  inflicting  condign  punishnien.t 
upon  every  man  who  directly  or  indirectly  assists  in 
sending  any  man  into  southern  bondage,  unless  he  can 
prove  before  a  jury  that  the  man  so  sent  was  a  slave. 

So  far,  1  have  considered  the  question,  whethei  a 
fahr  interpretation  of  the  constitution  does  not  secure 
the  jury  trial  in  every  free  state,  to  an  alleged  fugitive, 
and  empower  hira  to  demand  it  as  a  matter  of  right^ 

But  this  is  a  strange  question  to  discuss  in  a  re- 
publican government.  The  proper  question  is,  not 
whether  the  constitution  expressly  d&nmnds  the  jury 
trial,  but  whether  it  will,  by  any  fair  impUcation,  allmo 
it.  The  only  point  which  a  republican  judge  or,  citi- 
zen can,  with  decency,  make  on  this  subject  is.  Does 
the  constitution  forbid,  prohibit,  deny,  such  trial  ?  -~ 
for^  if  it  does  not,  then  the  jury  should  be  granted  of , 
couise.  .  In  a  free  country,  under  a  free  government^ 
•where  the  idea  has  become  traditional,  where  the  docr 
trine  ha^  become  a  household  doctrine,  that  the  trial 
by  jury  is  the  palladium  of  our  civil  and  religious  Ub^ 
erJies,  is.it  not  amazing  that  we  should  find  jtnen  who 
seem  eager  to  avoid  this  form  of  trial,  rather  than 
36* 
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zealous  to  grasp  it  ?  It  is  the  saddest  of  spectacles  ; 
j!t  argues  the  most  mournful  degeneracy,  to  see  the 
children  at  this  early  day,  froiri^  grovelling  notions  of 
ambition  and  of  wealth,  abandoning  those  noble  prin- 
ciples of  freedor.1  for  which  their  fathers  so  lately 
shed  their  blood.  Wherever  the  constitution  allows 
the  trial  by  jury,  in  a  matter  of  human  liberty,  in 
Heaven's  name  let  us  have  it.  Let  Russia  and  Austria 
curtail  and  deny  this  privilege  of  freemen;  let  the 
^tyrant,  and  the  tyrant's  minions  among  ourselves, 
explore  the  musty  records  of  darker  times,  to  find 
precedents  against  it;  let  them  strive,  by  their  shallow 
sophistries  and  plausibilities,  to  gloss  over  this  ravish- 
iflg  of  liberty  and  life  from  beings  created  in  the 
image  of  God  ;  but  let  every  true  republican,  when- 
ever, in  the  disposal  of  these  momentous  interests,^  the 
constitution  will,  by  fair  construction,  sanction  it,  cling 
to  the  trial  by  jury,  as  to  the  only  plank  that  will  save 
him,  —  ay,  the  only  one  that  will  save  the  human 
race,  —  from  being  again  ingulfed  in  the  vortex  of 
despotism.  The  enemy  of  the  trial  by  jury,  wherever 
human  liberty  is  concerned,  is  the  enemy  of  human 
liberty  and  of  the  human  race.  The  friends  of  a 
repeal  of  this  law,  then,  need  not  discuss  the  question 
whether  the  constitution  does  expressly  confer  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury  upon  the  alleged  fugitive,  for  it  is 
enough  for  them  if  the  constitution  does  not  take  it 
away.  - 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  both  of  the  bankrujst 
laws  passed  by  the  United  States,  it  was  expressly 
provided,  that  when  the  commissioners  should  declare 
any  person  to  be  a  bankrupt,  he  should  have  the.  right 
to  a  trial  by  jury  to  annul  their  decision.  Thus,  when 
the  Jaw  proposed,  not  to  appropriate  a  man's  property, 
but  merely  to  enable  his  creditors  to  receive  it  in  pay- 
ment of  their  debts,  the  jury  trial  was  secured  to  him  ; 
but  here,  where  the  direct  purpose  is  to  strip  a  man 
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of  his  liberty,  and  of  his  property  in  hioiseif,  the  jury 
trial  is  denied. 

-  This  seems-  an  appropriate  place  to  consider  the  fur- 
ther irrelevant  suggestion,  sometimes  obtruded,  namely, 
that  an  alleged  fugitive  is  not  deprived  of  a  trial  by 
jury^  because  he  may  have  it  in  the  state  to  which  he 
is  carried. 

Here  the  pro-slavery  advocate  admits,  at  least  fpr.ar-. 
gumeut's  sake,  that  the  alleged  fugitive  has  a  right^  at 
some  time,  and  some  where,  to  the  jury  trial.  If  so, 
then  there  are  numerous  and  powerful  reasons  why 
this  trial  should  be  had  in  the  state  in  which  he  is 
found,  rather  than  in  that  to  which  he  naay  be  trans- 
ported.   I  will  advert  to  a  few  of  these  reasons. 

1;  Slaves  are  held  to  be  personal  property.  Trover 
lies  for  their  value  where  they  have  been  unlawfully 
converted.  ,  Trespass  is  the  remedy  for  an  injury  done 
to  them.  According  to  the  laws  of  all  the  slave  states, 
they  are  the  subject  of  larceny.  Suits  to  recover  them, 
or  to  recover  damages  for  an  injury  done  to  them,  are 
personal  actions  j  and  in  personal  actions  it  is  required, 
by  all  the  precedents  and  all  the  analogies  of  the  com- 
mon law,  that  the  action  should  be  tried  in  the  juris- 
diction where  the  writ  is  served.  By  the  common  law, 
personal  actions  are  transitory.  They  are  to  be  brought 
v/here  the  defendant  resides;  or,  at  least,  where  the 
property  which  is  claimed  lies.  In  the  case  of  an 
alleged  slave,  both  the  defendant  and  the  property  are 
where  he  is  found.  According  to  the  usages  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  common  law,  therefore,  the  trial  should 
be  there. 

2.  Before  trial  and  judgment,  tlie  parties  are  lik^-  . 
any  other  parties  before  the  court,  or  they  should  be 
so.  The  claimant  stands  upon  the  merits  of  his  claim  ; 
the  respondent  upon  those  of  his  defence.  It  may  be 
inconvenient  for  a  Texan  claimant  tp  prove  his  right 
to  an  alleged  fugitive  in  Massachusetts ;  but  it  will  be 
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indefinitely  more  inconvenient  for  a  citizen  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  prove  his  freedom  in  Texas.  If  the  trial  is 
in  -  Massachusetts,  and  the  plaintiff  prevails,  he  takes 
immediate  possession  of  his  slave,  and  is  invested  at 
once  with  all  the  rights  which  the  rigors  of  the  slave 
law  so  abundantly  give.  But  if  the  trial  is  in  Texas, 
whither  the  defendant  has  been  forcibly  exiled,  and 
there  he  prevails,  who  is  to  reimburse  or  recompense 
him  for  his  intermediate  bondage ;  for  being  dragged 
from  his  home  ;  torn  from  wife,  children,  and  friends  ; 
for  being  plunged,  perhap's  for  years,  into  the  hell  of 
slavery  itself,  with  all  the  untold  agonies  of  an  appre- 
hended slavery  for  life  ? 

What  Judge  Story  says  respecting  the  right  of  all 
persons  who  are  accused  of  crime  to  be  tried  by  a 
"  jury  of  the  state  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall 
have  been  committed,"  applies  wiih  full  force  to  a 
trial  for  liberty.  *'  The  object  of  this  clause j"  says  he, 
"is  to  secure  the  party  accused  from  6e?«^  dragged  to 
trial  in  same  distant  state,  away  from  his  friends,  and 
witnesses,  and  neighborhood."  "  Besides  this,"  he 
continues,  "  a  trial  in  a  distant  state  or  territory  might 
subject  the  party  to  the  most  oppressive  expenses,  or 
perhaps  even  to  the  inability  of  procuring  the  proper 
witnesses  to  establish  his  innocence."  (3  Com.  664) 
For  "innocence  "  read  liberty,  and  the  argument  in 
behalf  of  the  alleged  criminal  becomes  applicable  to 
the  alleged  fugitive.  And  why  should  the  alleged 
fugitive  be  treated  less  mercifully  than  the  alleged 
felon  ?  The  law  is  unspeakably  rigorous  in  the  case 
of  an  alleged  fugitive,  but  softens  into  mercy  over  an 
alleged  pirate  or  murderer. 

If  the  trial,  then,  is  where  all  the  practice  and  prin^ 
ciples  of  the  common  law  indicate  that  it  should  be, 
no  great  or  irreparable  injury  is  done  ;  no  inconvenience 
even  is  suffered  beyond  that  which*  is  always  suffered 
in  enforcing  a  claim  in  a  foreign  and  distant  jurisdic- 
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tion.  But  if  a  freemen  is  carried  away,  a  grievsus  and 
intolerable  Wrong  is  done;  a  wound  is  inflicted  whicli 
mortal  medicaments  cannot  heal,  nor  the  longest  con- 
tinued punishment  of  the  malefactor  ever  expiate. 

3.  By  transferring  the  trial  to  the  place  of  the  claim- 
ant's domicile,  an  effective,  and,  as  it  seems  to  rne,  a 
most  iniquitous  advantage  is  given  him,  in  regard  to 
evidence,  while  the  respondent  is  subjected  to  cruel 
disabilities.  By  the  laws  of  all  but  one  or  two  of  the 
slave  states,  persons  of  African  descent,  whether  slave 
or  free,  are  declaried  incompetent  witnesses  against 
"white  men.  The  freeman,  then,  by  being  removed  as 
a  fugitive  into  a  slave  state,  may  lose  his  evidence, 
which,  under  such  circumstances,  is  the  loss  of  his 
liberty.  This  violation,  therefore,  of  the  principles  of 
the  coramoti  law,  in  regard  to  the  place  of  trial,  is,  to 
him,  of  the  most  momentous  consequence.  It  is  not 
true,  then,  in  any  just  sense,  that  the  trial  by  jury  is 
still  "  preserved  "  to  the  alleged  fugitive,  notwithstand- 
ing his  rernoval  to  a  slave  state.  The  common  law 
trial,  as  inclusive  of  the  right  to  adduce  common  law 
evidetice,  is  not  "  preserved." 

4.  But  not  only  is  the  evidence  different,  but,  in 
some  of  the  slaVe  states,  the  law  itself  is  different ;  so 
that  one  nian  may  carry  another  by  force  into  a  juris- 
diction where  the  law  will  accoimi  him  a  slave,  when, 
had  he  been  tried  where  he  was  found,  the  law  would 
declare  him  free,  — the.  facts  in  both  cases  being  the 
same.' 

Take  the  law  of  Kentucky,  for  instance,  —-^  and  I 
refer  to  this  state  because  its  slave  code  is  of  a  milder 
type  than  that  of  most  of  the  Southern  States,  its 
dreadful  rigors  being  mitigated  by  an  infusion  of  more 
humanity. 

By  the^  laws  of  Kentucky,  a  master  may  carry  a  slave 
in  trfinsztu,  through  a  free  state,  or  he  may  allow  his 
slave  to  go  temporarxFy  into  a  free  state,  without  a 
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forfeiture  of  the  legal  right  to  hold  him.  Gm  -lam  vs. 
Strader  ^  Gorman,  5  Ben.  Munroe,  173,  (1844;) 
Dams  vs.  Tingle  et  al.,  8  Ben.  Munroe,  645,  (1848j) 
CoUins  vs.  America,  9  Ben.  Munroe,  565,  (1849;) 
Bushe's  Reps.  vs.  White,  3  Miuiroe,  104 ;  Rankin,  vs. 
2  A.  K.  Marshall,  468,  (1820.) 

la  Massachusetts  certainly,  and  I  suppose  in  most  of 
the  Northern  States,  all  such  cases  would  be  decided 
in  favor  of  the  respondent.* 

Is o 7'-,  what  greater  outrage  can  be  inflicted  upon  a 
man  than  to  seize,  and  bind,  and  carry  him  into  a  for- 
eign jurisdiction,  where  not  only  is  the  evidence  dif- 
ferent, by  which  his  rights  may  be  proved,  but  where 
the  law  also  is  different,  by  which  his  rights  are  to 
be  adjudicated.  In  Holland,  the  killing  of  a  stork 
once  was,  if  it  be  not  now,  punfishable  with  death ; 
because  this  bird  devours  the  animals  that  would 
otherwise  bore  through  and  undermine  its  ocean- 
barring  dikes.  In  a  neighboring  country,  the  killing 
of  a  stork  mjiy  not  be  merely  blameless,  but  praise- 
worthy. What  an  atrocity  it  would  be  to  seize  a 
man  in  the  latter  country,  and  carry  him  to  Holland 
to  be  tried  and  executed  for  doing  an  act  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  the  place  where  he  had  a  right 
to  be  tried,  may  have  been  not  only  innocent,  but 
laudable !    I  leave  you,  sir,  to  make  the  application. 

6.  But  what  must  shock  every  man  who  possesses 
any  just  appreciation  of  the  value  of  human  liberty, 
or  has  any  just  perception  of  the  principles  on  which 
it  is  founded,  is,  that  under  the  Fugitive  Slave  law, 
the  plaintiff  gets  possession  and  control  not  only  of  the 
chattel  or  article  of  property  claimed,  but  of  the  de- 
fendant himself.  He  gets  command,  not  only  of  the 
thing  in  litigation,  but  of  the  body  and  soul  of  the 
litigant.    A  Boston  or  New  York  merchant  would  con- 

*  Sucli  also  is  the  law  in  Louisiana.  See  Louts  xa.'Marot,  9  liOuis. 
Rep.  473 ;  Smith  vs.  Smith,  13  Louis,  Rep.  441. 
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sider  it  a  grievous  hardship,  if  a  southern,  adventurer 
could  go  there  and  seize  upon  all  his  property,  trans- 
port it  to  IRJobile,  or  New  Orleans,  and  compel  the 
owner  to  follow  it  and  try  title  to  it,  in  the  place  of 
the  captor's  domicile.  Still  more  grievous  would  the 
hardship  become,  if,  under  the  new  jurisdiction,  the 
defendant  might  be  deprived  of  the  evidence  which, 
at  home,  would  be  decisive  of  his  rights,  or  find  him- 
self controlled  by  adverse  laws  which  he  never  had 
helped  to  frame.  But  what  an  extreme  of  barbarous 
tyranny  would  it  be,  if,  beyond  all  these  enormities, 
the  southern  plaintiff  could  seize  him  too,  —  the  de- 
fendant himself,  —  the  alleged  debtor,  —  and  grasp 
him  in  his  own  iron  hand,  obtaining  supreme  control 
over  his  body  by  force,  and  over  his  mind  by  fear ; 
conid  command  his  powers  of  locomotion,  so  that  he 
could  go  only  where  the  will  of  his  master  would  per- 
mit ;  could  control  his  speech  and  his  vision,  so  that  he 
could  consult  with  no  counsel,  and  could  see  no  friend 
but  such  as  were  in  his  master's  pay ;  and,  to  enforce 
his  authority,  could  imprison  him,  and  starve  him,  and 
scourge  him,  and  mutilate  him,  if  he  but  so  much  as 
uttered  a  whisper  that  he  had  a  right  to  have  a  trial  by 
his  country,  or  opened  his  lips  in  prayer  to  God  to 
break  the  fetters  of  his  iniquitous  bondage ! 

To  tamper  with  the  witnesses  of  the  adverse  party^ 
or  endeavor  to  suborn  his  counsel  to  violate  their  duty 
to  their  client,  is  not  only  an  act  of  the  grossest  base- 
ness, but  would  subject  the  offender  to  penal  retribu- 
tion. Yet  what  need  would  there  ever  be  of  corrupt-, 
ing  witnesses  or  suborning  counsel,  if  a  party  could 
get  bodily  possession  and  absolute  control  of  his  antag- 
onist himself  ?  " 

Does  not  every  one  see  that,  in  ninety-nine  cases  in 
a  hundred,  a  control  over  the  defendant's  person  and 
will  would  be  a  control  over  his  case?  His  rights 
would  be  lost  in  his  enforced  disability  to  defend  them. 
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You  might  as  well  put  out  a  man's  eyes,  and  then  talk 
of  his  right  in  the  common  sunlight.  In  Baltimore, 
01"  Louisville,  a  kidnapped  freeman  might  find  an  op- 
portunity of  self-redemption  j  but  such  a  captive  will 
never  be  carried  to  Baltimore  or  Louisville.  He  will 
be  sent  to  some  interior  region,  perhaps  fifty  miles  from 
any  court,  or  the  residence  of  any  counsel,  where  he 
may  never  have  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  a  white 
man  unless  it  be  to  a  taskmaster,  who  is  paid  to  guard 
and  to  silence  him. 

The  authors  of  the  Federalist  deemed  the  principle 
of  excluding  an  interested  party  from  all  power  of 
deciding  his  own  cause  to  be  so  important,  that  tiiey 
laid  down  the  following  doctrine :  "  No  man  ought 
certainly  to  be  a  judge  in  his  own  cause,  or  in  any 
cause,  in  respect  to  which  he  has  the  least  interest  or 
bias."  (No.  80.)  Yet  the  only  chance  which  the 
Fugitive  Slave  law  allov/s  to  a  freeman,  when  carried 
into  bondage,  is  that  which  he  may  exercise  while 
under  the  absolute  control  of  his  robber  master. 

But  more  than  this :  the  law  imposes  no  obligation 
upon  the  claimant  to  carry  his  victim  to  the  state  he 
is  charged  to  have  escaped  from.  A  man  charged  to 
have  escaped  from  Texas  may  be  carried  to  Florida. 
Nay,  he  may  not  be  carried  to  any  state  in  this  Union  ; 
but  may  be  sent  to  Cuba  or  Brazil ;  beyond  hope,  and 
into  the  outer  darkness  of  despair. 

Ail  the  arguments  which  I  have  ever  heard,  or  seen, 
on  this  point,  gratuitously  assume,  that  the  persons 
reclaimed  and  transported  will  have  an  honest  master, 
be  surrounded  by  kind  friends,  and  have  a  lawyer  at 
hand  whom  they  can  consult  with  every  day,  and  money 
in  their  pockets  to  fee  him.  Would  such  be  the  case  of 
a  kidnapped  freeman  ?  Would  a  wretch,  vile  enough 
to  rob  a  man  of  his  liberty,  carry  him  five  hundred  or 
a  thou^nd  miles,  and  then  go  to  a  shire  town  diuiug 
a  session  of  the  court,  and  give  his  pretended  slave  a 
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purse  of  money  with  which  to  fee  a  lawyer  for  inves- 
tigating his  right  to  freedom?  No!  the  man  who 
knows,  or  suspects,  that  he  has  sei25ed  a  freeman,  or 
that  his  victim  even  believes  himself  to  be  a  freema,n, 
and  will  put  the  claimant  to  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  a  trial,  will  plunge  that  freeman  into  the  abyss  of 
bondage,  where  no  ray  of  hope  may  ever  reach  him, 
and  where  his  voice  will  be  hushed  as  in  the  silence 
of  death. 

Another  objection  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  law  is,  that 
it  confers  judicial  power  upon  persons  who  are  not 
judges.  Here  we  are  not  left  to  inference  or  construc- 
tion) but  can  stand  on  the  plain  words  of  the  consti- 
tution.   The  third  article  declares, ' 

"  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested 
ill  one  supreme  court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Con- 
gress may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The  judges 
both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts  shall  hold  their  offices 
during  good  behavior,  and  shall  at  stated  times  receive  for 
their  services  a  compensation  which  shall  not  be  diminished 
during  their  continuance  in  office."  —  Art.  IIL    1. . 

Here  I  hold  it  to  be  clear  beyond  dispute,  that  the 
"judges"  mentioned  in  the  second  sentence  of  the 
above  section  are  the  members  of  the  "  supreme  court " 
and  ^'  inferior  courts  "  mentioned  in  the  first  section, 
and  no  other.  If  so,  then  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
the  tenure  of  their  office,  and  the  mode  of  their  ap- 
pointment, compensation,  and  removal. 

By  sec.  2,  of  Art.  II.,  the  President  "shall  nominate, 
and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  iSenate 
shall  appoint,"  "judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  all 
other  pl^Gers  of  the  United  States,  whose  appoint- 
ments are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which 
shall  be  established  by  Taw." 

^The  appointnient  of  no  judge  of  any  court  is  "  other- 
wise provided  for  in  the  constitution ; "  and  therefore 
'^7 
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the  appointment  of  all  tho  judges  in  whom  the  ju- 
dicial power  of  the  United  States  is  vested,"  belongs 
by  the  constitution  to  the  President  and  Senate ;  and 
this  "judicial  power"  cannot  be  delegated  to,  nor  ex- 
ercised by,  any  persons  lu     o  appointed. 

The  courts  may  app'  inferior  officers,"  such  as 
clerks,  criers,  or  mast<5  Uancery ;  but  these  are  not 
"judges  :  "  nor  would  .  one  of  them  singly,  nor  any 
number  of  them  assuciated  together,  constitute  a 
"  court,"  within  the  meaning  of  the  first  section  of 
the  third  ariicle.  Were  such  the  case,  then  they  might 
have  power  to  appoint  "  inferior  officers,"  and  so  on, 
by  sub-delegation,  indefinitely. 

The  constitution  also  defines  what  it  means  by  "  ju- 
dicial power."  It  says,  "The  judicial  power  shall 
extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  this 
constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,"  &c. 

Now,  my  objection  is,  that  the  Fugitive  Slave  law 
requires  the  creation  of  a  large  body  of  officers  who 
are' not  "judges,"  but  whom  it  purports  to  invest  with 
"judicial  powers." 

They  are  not  "judges,"  because  they  are  not  nomi- 
nated by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
as  all  "judges  "  must  be. 

They  are  not  "judges"  again,  because,  if  they  were, 
they  must  hold  their  offices  "  during  good  behavior." 
But  the  commissioners  may  be  unmade  on  the  day 
they  are  made.  "  Judges "  can  be  removed  only 
by  conviction,  on  impeachment.  Commissioners  may 
be  removed  by  the  court  that  appointed  them.  Not 
the  President,  nor  the  Senate,  nor  both  together,  can 
remove  a  judge,  unless  by  the  initiatory  and  concurrent 
action  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  An  "inferior 
court  "  can  eject  a  commissioner  without  notice. 

Even  if  Congress  had  declared,  by  express  words, 
that  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  circuit  and 
district  courts  should  be  taken  and  held,  to  be  "  judges," 


it  would  not  make  thorn  so ;  for  Congress  cannot  del- 
egate any  power  to  judges  to  appoint  judj^es,  nor 
to  coiuts  to  make  courts.  If  Cojigreas  could  not  do 
this  by  express  enactment,  how  can  it  do  so  by  impli- 
cation ? 

Commissioners  are  not  "judges,"  also,  because  no 
person  can  be  a  "judge"  who  is  not  entitled,  "at 
stated  times,  to  receive  for  his  services  a  compensation 
which  shall  not  bo  diminished  during  his  cr  iinuance 
iu  office." 

This  provision  necessitates  the  conclusion  that  all 
"judges"  must  be  entitled  to  salaries  payable  periodi- 
cally. These  salaries  are  in  no  case  to  depend  upon 
the  amount  or  the  quality  of  their  labors,  —  far  less,  if 
possible,  upon  their  deciding  the  cases  that  are  brought 
before  them  for  the  plaintiff  or  for  the  defendant.  One 
"judge"  may  have  an  enviable  reputation  for  talent 
and  integrity,  and  thus  attract  suitors  to  his  court. 
Another  may  be  as  corrupt  as  Lord  Jeffries,  and  repel 
all  honest  litigants  from  him.  But,  in  either  case,  he 
has  a  right  to  a  compensation  which  shall  not  be  di- 
minished during  his  continuance  in  office.  Each  year 
gives  him  a  definite,  unchanged  sum  of  money. 

But  the  commissioner  is  paid  by  fees,  and  the  amount 
of  his  fees  depends  partly  upon  the  number  of  cases  he 
decides,  and  partly  also  upon  the  party  in  whose  favor 
he  decides.  If  he  decides  that  a  man  is  free,  he  re- 
ceives five  dollars.  If  he  decides  that  he  is  a  slave,  he 
receives  ten.  If  the  commissioner  is  acceptable  to 
slave  hunters,  suitors  multiply.  If  obnoxious  to  them, 
his  docket  is  bare  of  a  case.  He  is  entitled  to  his 
compensation,  not  "  at  stated  times,"  but  on  the  deter- 
mination of  each  case.  His  compensation  may  be 
diminished,  or  it  may  cease  altogether,  during  his  con- 
tinuance in  office.  Each  year  does  not  give  him  any 
definite,  unchanged  sum  of  rauney. 

The  "judge"  must  be  paid  by  the  [jovcrament,  and 
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is  in^epeiKlent  of  all  the  parties  before  his  court. 
The  commissioner  is  Jiever  to  be  paid  by  the  gov- 
^rnmeht,  but  is  wholly  dependent  for  his  fees  upon 
the  claimant  whose  case  he  tries.  The  government 
guaranties  the  payment  of  the  "judge,"  but  it  can 
never  inquire  ol  know  whether  the  commissioner  be 
paid  OF  not. 

By  the  sixth  article  of  the  constitution,  all  "  judicial 
officers  "  must  make  oath  or  affirmation  that  they  will 
support  the  constitution.  But  there  is  no  law  requir- 
ing these  conoimissioners  to  take  an  oath;  and  as  a 
matter  Qf  practice,  in  some  parts  of  the  country  at  least, 
it  is  known  that  they  take  no  such,  oath. 

-NriTO.  by  the  act.  a  portion  of  the.  "judicial  power " 
oi' the  United  States,  the  WioZe  of  which  is,  by  the 
coEtstitutidn,  vested  in  one  "supreme  court,"  and  in 
"  infexior  courts,"  is  given  to  the  commissioners.  The 
fourth,  section  says  they  "  shall  have  concurrent  juris- 
di(stio7t  with  the  judges  of  the  circuit  and  district  courts 
of  the  Uriited  States."  If  the  power  of  these  courts, 
in ; the  premises,  is  judicial,  then  the  power  of  the  cdm- 
tnissiojiers^  being  the  same,  is  judicisd. 

^be  attprney-generai  of  the  United  States,  in  a  writ- 
ten opinion,  given  by  command  of  the  President,  de- 
clares that  this  ppwerj  so  given  to  the  commissipjiers, 
is  judicisd.    The  ^^^^^^^  . 

"  These .  bfficeire,  [the  commissioners,]  add  each  of  them, 
have  judicial  powiEsr,  and  jurisdiction  to  hear,  examine,  and  de- 
cide-Uie  case/'...  . 

;  ^'•?1?jp[e  be  granted  to  the  owner  is  to  be  regard- 

ed ifis  |he  aet  and  judgment  of  a  judicial  tribimal  having  com- 
petent jurisdiction."  ; 
,     Congress  has  constituted  a.  tribunal  with  ,exciusiye  jyri?- 
dicHori  to  determine  sumniarily;  a^^  appeal,  who  are 

fugitives  from  service;  The  judgment  of  the  tribunal  created 
by  iSitis  act  is  conclusive  upon  all  t^^^  ■  i 

\§uQli,is  the  opinion  of  the  aftciriiey-geneiil  of  the 


United  States,  given  upou  lib.e  prcjcise  poiat,  by  order 
of  the  President  of  the  Uiiited  States. 

But  the  point  needed  no  authority  to  sustain  it.  it 
resuhs  inevitably  from  the  very  nature  of  the  power 
conferred  by  the  law.  The  decision  of  the  commis- 
sioner is  to  be  final  and  conclusive,  and  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  decision  is  liberty  and  property.  I^he 
case  cannot  be  reheard  or  reexamined  by  any  judge, 
or  by  any  court,  of  any  state,  or  of  the  United  States. 
iThe  decision  acts  in  rem  and  iii  personam.  It  deliv- 
ers the: property  to  the  claimant,  and  puts  the  body  of 
the  defendant  into  his  custody.  Prom  that  moment, 
if  the  law  has  any  validity,  th6  defendant  is  the  slave 
of  the  plaintiff,  by  force  of  a  "judicial'-  decision.  The 
plaintiff,  thenceforth,  may  control  his  actions,  his 
words,  his  food,  his  sleep.  If  he  chooses  to  exercise 
his  authority  in  such  a  way,  he  can  order  his  victim 
to  Carry  iiim  home  on  his  back,  and  make  him  beai* 
the  loathsome  burdtsn  of  his  person  as  well  as  of  his 
will.  Now,  to  say  that  the  power  which  effects  these 
results  is  not  a  judicial  power^  is  to  do  violence  to  lan- 
guage, and  to  commit  a  fraud  upon  the  inherent  naturiB 
of  ideas*  In  no  case  known  to  the  commoii  law,  or 
indeed  to  any  other  law,  is  a  plaintiff  invested  ^ith 
rights,  except  after  j/!naZ  judgment. 

If,  then,  this  power  is  a  "  judicial  power,"  the  con- 
stitution pereraptbrily  fdrbids  that  it  should  be  vested 
any  where  "but  iu  a  "court,"  whose  ^'judges"  are 
nominated,  confirmed,  sworn,  hold  office,  arcs  paid,  and 
are  removable,  according  to  its  requirements.  Look  at 
the  cdUstitutional  distribution  of  powers.  By  the  first 
aniclej  all  legislative  power  "  shall  be  vested  in  Goti- 
gress."  By  the  second  article,  the  "executive  power 
shaU  b§  Vested  in  a  President."  And  by  the  third  iarti- 
cre,  "  tbe  judicial  power  shall  be  vested,"  in  the  couris. 
And  it;  was:-  jljst  atg  com^peteat  for  Congress ;  to  ilii- 
ves^  "  conimissiohers  "  with  suprenue  "  executive  or 
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"legislatiFe"  power,  as^to  vest  them  with  "judicial" 
■  power, 

If,,  by  good  fortune,,  or  by  miraculous  interposition^ 
a.  captured  freeman  sliould  afterwards  obtain  a  hear'  .>g 
in  a  court  of  the  staite  to  which  he  had  been  ca^ed, 
spch  hearing  would,  in  no  sense,  be  in  the  natr.o  of  a 
review  of  the  former  case,  either  by  appeal,  v/  u  of  er- 
ror, mandamus,  or  certiorari.  It  would  he  b'  the  insti- 
tution of  another  suit,  imder  another  gover"  .uent.  The 
relation  of  the  parties  would  be  reversed,  i'he  respond- 
ent, who  was  kidnapped  must  be  plaintiff,  the  plaintijff 
kidnapper,  or  some  one  claiming  ur/'.er  him,  must  be 
defehdant.  Were  the  various  posse -fjory  writs  known 
to  the  English  common  law  ar  the  less  "suits  at 
common  law"?  or  were  the  coU/  S  that  tried  them  any 
the  less  judicial  tribunals,  beca'  se  a  writ  of  right  could 
be  afterwards  brought,  in  w  .ich  the  previous  judg-. 
jnietita  could  not  be  plead  ^  in  bar,  and  would  be 
neilht^i  estpppel  nor  proof  o .  title  ? 

But  to  avoid  the  force  r .  this,  it  has  been  said,  that 
the  proceedings  before  iY  i  commissioner  do  not  consti- 
tute a  ^' case,"  within  tr  e  meaning  of  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  third  artic^  .,  which  extends  the  "  judicial 
power*'  of  the  Unitec'  States  to  all"  cases"  in  law  and 
equity.  Instead  of  l  eing  a  "  case,"  it  is  said  to  be  only 
a  Summary  inquiry,  designed  to  operate  as  a  coiidition 
for -  executive  action,  in  order  to  accomplish  a  special 
and  limited  object ;  like  the  inquiry,  who  are  rightful 
-  cialaiaiits  of  rapney  held  by  the  governmerit,  under  a 
ti^aty,  "and  how  much  belongs  to  each  one.  It  is  also 
saidi  that  if  a  construction  so  literal  is  to  be  pUt  upon 
the  cwords  "  judicial  power,"  then  no  taaster  ,  iii  chan^' 
<jery  could  act  in  behalf  ©f  the  courts  in  equity  cases ; 
ito  conttmiasioiier  of  bankruptcy  could  be  apjpointed 
,^:tmd#  a-b  '  ■ 

ittanswer^^t^^^^  proceedings 
lor  th^  ;r€«^^  of  fugitite  slaves  do  not  constitute 
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"  a  case,"  we  have  the  most  explicit  declaration  of  the 
suprenoie  court  in  more  cases  than  one.  In  Prigg's 
case,  16  Peters,  616,  the  coart  sjay, -— 

"  It  is  plain,  then,  that  while  a  claim  is  made  by  the  owner, 
out  of  possession,  for  the  delivery  of  a  slave,,  it  must  be  made, 
if  at  all,  against  some  other  person ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  right 
is  a  right  of  property  capable  of  being  recognized,  and  assert- 
ed by  proceedings  before  a  court  of  justice,  between  parties 
adverse  to  each  other,  it  constitutes,  in  the  strictest  sense,  a 
controversy  between  the  parties,  and  a  case,  arising  under 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  within  the  express  dele- 
gation of  judicial  powkr  given  by  that  instrument.*' 

"  A  CASE  in  law  or  equity  consists  of  the  right  of  the  oae 
party  as  well  as  of  the  other,  and  may  truly  be  said  to  arise 
under  the  constitution,  or  a  law  of  the  United  States,  JijAaB" 
ever  its  correct  decision  depends  on  the  construction  ot 
EITHER."  — CoAeras  vs.  Virginia,  6  Wheat.  379,  (5  'Cond,. 
Rep.  101.) 

Indeed,  almost  every  page  of  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  in  Cohens  vs.  Virginia,  may  be  referred  to,  to 
show  that  they  used  the  word  "case  "  in  a  sense  that 
embraces  the  proceedings  for  the  reclamation  of  a  fugi- 
tive slave.  If  so,  then  any  tribunal,  having  jurisdiction 
over  such  a  "  case,"  is  vested  with  a  part  of  the  "judi- 
cial"  power  of  the  United  States. 

In  defining  the  word  "case,"  as  it  occurs  in  this 
article,  Judge  Story  says,  ■— 

"It  is  clear  that  the  judicial  department  is  authorized  to  ex- 
ercise jurisdiction  to  the  full  extent  of  the  constitution,  laws;, 
and  treaties  of  ♦he  United  States,  i^Aenewcr  any,  question  ire^ 
specting  ihem  sliad  asstme  such  a  form  that  the  judicial  pow0ir 
is  capable  of  acting  upon  it.  .  When  it  has  assumied  such  \a 
form,  it  then  becomes  a  case."— S  Comm.  507. 

"A  case,  then,  in  the  sense  of  thisi  clause  of  the  constitu- 
tion, arises,  wijep  some  subject  touching  the  constituticri,  laws, 
or  treaties  of  the  United  States,  is  submitted  to  the  courts  by 
a  party  who  asserts  bis  rights  in  the  form  prescribed  by  law*" 
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And,  as  if  these  definitions  were  not  clear  enough, 
the  \earned  judge  adds,  — 

'*  CJases  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  are 
such  as  grow  out  of  the  Z^isZ^i-iow  of  Congress,  v/ithin  the 
scope  of  their  constitutional  authority,  whether  they  constitute 
the  right,  or  pi'ivilege,  or  claim,  or  protection,  or  defence  of 
the  party,  in  whole  or  in  part,  hy  loUom  they  are  asserted^ — 
3  Cowwi.  508. 

It  seems  clear,  then,  that  the  proceedings  authorized 
by  the  Fugitive  Slave  law  cannot  he  taken  out  of  the 
meaning-'Of  the  word  ''cases,"  (cases  in  law  and  equi- 
ty,) in  tho  third  article. 

There  is  another  clause  in  the  third  article,  which 
emhraces  these  proceedings  with  equal  clearness  and 
certainty.  "  The  judicial  power  sha)l  extend  to  con- 
troversies "  "  between  a  state  and  citizens  of  another 
st^te."  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  denied  that  a  slave 
state  may  itself  own  slaves.  They  may  escheat  to  it, 
be  taken  in  execution  for  debt,  &,c.  Now,  a  free  citi- 
zen of  Massachusetts  may  enter  the  port  of  Charleston 
as  a  mariner,  be  seized,  imprisoned,,  and  then  sold  into 
slavery  for  non-payment  of  jail  fees.  The  State  of 
South  Carolina  may  purchase  hira.  He  may  escape 
and  return  to  Massachusetts.  South  Carolina  may 
then  claim  him  tinder  this  Fugitive  Slave?  law. 

In  such  a  condition  of  things,  a,  "  controvei^sy will 
exist  between  *- a  state  and  a  citizen  of  anotheir  state." 
The  commissioner  can  take  jurisdiction  of  that  case  as 
well  as  of  any  pther.  Arid  who  will  be  bold  enough 
fi?  say  that  a  trial  and  judgment  by  him,  delivetiog  up 
the  respondent  to  bondage,  w;ouId  not  be  the  exercise 
,  of  "judicial  power"  in  a,  controversy  between  "a  state 

a  citizen  of  another  state  "  ? 
;    The  argument,  that  if  the  coramigsioher  under  the 
Fugitive  Slave  law  exercises  "judicial  power,"  then- 
niastd!rp  iii  chdricery,  cianimissiofier^  of  bankraptcy, 
&c.^  ei^ercise  it,  is  answered  by  a  word. 
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Mastei«  in  chancery  assist  the  court  in  preparing 
c[uestions  for  decision,  but  they  decide  nothing.  Every 
act  of  tlieirs  may  be  reheard  and  reexamined  by  the 
court  at  the  pleasure  of  either  party.  They  enter  up 
no  judgment ;  they  issue  no  execution.  They  may 
express  the  opinion  that  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  is 
entitled  to  recover  a  certain  sum  of  money,  or  to  hold 
the  chattel  in  dispute;  but  neither  of  them  can  touch 
it.  They^are  "judges"  in  no  legitimate  sense.  They 
exercise  no  part  of  the  "judicial  power."  The  court 
may  call  upon  them  to  state  an  account  between  par- 
ties, as  it  calls  upon  a  clerk  to  make  up  the  record,  or 
a  servitor  to  bring  a  law  book,  or  asks  a  friend  to  cast 
up  the  interest  on  a  promissory  note.  Such  are  the 
functions  of  a  master  in  chancery,  whose  acts  have  tiio 
legal  validity  until  assented  to  by  the  parties  or  sanc- 
tioned by  the  court. 

So  with  regard  to  commissioners  of  bankruptcy. 
Every  act  they  were  ever  authorized  to  perform  de-> 
rived  all  its  le^al  force  from  the  consent  of  the  parties, 
or  from  the  v/  '  diet  of  a  jury,  before  whom  it  had  been 
contested,  or  from  the  judgment  of  the  court, -r- as 
may  be  seen  at  a  glance,  by  reference  to  the  adts  cre- 
ating them.  / 

As  to  the  supposed  "judicial  power"  exercised; by 
commissioners,  under  a  treaty  to  determine  who  are 
rightfiiil  claimants,,  and  to  how  mucli  each  one  isentir 
lletf,  it  is  almost  too  obvious  to  remark,  that  as?;lio 
citlzeh  capi  br        suit "  against  the  government,  th? 

judi<jial  powor  "  ,dpes  not  "  isxtend  "  to  such.a  case-,, 
and  tho  siiggftstiop  is  puerile. 

%:yfoxd.  more  will  close  my  remarks  on  this  topic. 
^Ite  have  !se^  decision  of  the  commissioner  ad"^ 

■verse  to  the  respondent  delivers  him  over  into  absp- . 
late,  uripGnd't^^^^^  skyery.  But  tlie  prevalent  opimpn^ 
i^^  tjiat  -a  deciision  ih  the  tespondeat's  favor  is  no  .  bat : 
t<>;;  SI  '^i(il?se(jujeat :        0  the'  same  person,  on ^aJ  n^^ 
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"c<aim."  It  was  actually  held  in  hong^s  case,  hi  New 
York,  wtiere  the  claimant  apprehended  that  the  de- 
cision of  tHe  first  coramissiioner  would  be  against  bim, 
that  he  might  abandon  proceedings  before  thf>t  tribunal 
and  resort  to  another.  He  did  so,  and  prevailed.  That 
is,  the  claimant  may  select,  from  among  an.  indefinite 
namber  of  irresponsible  magistrates,  the  one  whose 
ignorahce  or  whose  turpitude  may  promise  the  best 
cihahces  of  success.  But  if,  from  any  cause,  he  should 
apprehend  defeat,  then,  and  before  the  filial  judgment 
is  pronounced,  he  can  withdraW'  his  suit  and  com- 
mence anew  before  another  magistrate,  and  so  throw 
the  dice  of  the  law  again  and  again,  until,  by  the  very 
doctrine  of  chances,  he  shall  jiltimately  succeed.  Such 
want  of  equity  between  the  parties  stamps  this  law  as 
infmous,-— for  inequity  is  iniquity. 

An  argument  in  favor  of  the  surrender  of  alleged 
fugitives  from  service  under  this  law  has  been  derived 
f5rom  the  provision  for  the  surrender  of  fugitives  from 
jjustice.  But  the  difference  between  the  cases  is  worl^- 
Mde.    In  regard  to  slaives,  ihe  constitution  says,-— • 

No  person  HELD  to  service,' •  &c.  ;  but  in  rega;rd  to 
Criminals,  its  language  is,  "A  person  cbtarged,"  &c. 
;  ,  Now,  who  cian  avoid  perceiving  the  difference  be-^ 
ttveen  the  legal  force  of  the  words  <^heid"  and 

charged"?  The  obligor  in  a  bond  is  "EtEi-»  and 
firinly  bound.'*  The  grantor  conveys  an  estate  "  to 
;hWe  and  to  HOLD  "  to  the  gra:htee  and  his  heirs  arid 
^Bsighs  foteverv  So^^  a  lessee  is:  to  "hold"  for  the 
term  specified.'  A  inan  is  held  to  answer  a  charge, 
Mfciji,  &-C.  In  all  these  cases  the  word  "  ko0  "  implies 
a^rfect  obligation  or  certain  liability.  But  ama^n  is 
"  CHABOED  "  with  an  offence  when  a  grand  jury  has 
fbnad  an  indictment  against  him,  or  wheti  a  competent 
|e1^pn  h^  requisite  oath.    It^  is  not  ehough 

|tf^t  a  nftan  be  cAS%  be  Ae?d  to  service,  ite  must 
l^^prbmd  to  be  held,  or  he:  remains  free ;  the  cotttt 
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must  know  that  he  is  so  held  before  they  are  author- 
ized to  surrender  hirn.  And  how,  under  our  constitu- 
tion, can  the  court  know  such  facts  as  convert  a  pre- 
sumptive freeman  into  a  slave  without  a  trial  by  jury? 

Had  the  constitution  said  a  fugitive  guilty  of  mur- 
der, &C.J  shall  be  delivered  up,  could  a  man  be  deliv- 
ered up  until  proved  guilty  of  murder  ?  Yet  the  word 
guilly  is  no  stronger  in  reference  to  a  fugitive  from  jus- 
tice than  is  the  word  held  in  reference  to  a  fugitive 
from  service. 

Another  distinction  between  the  Cases  is  hot  less 
marked  than  the  preceding.  When  the  fugitive  from 
justice  is  claimed,  he  is  claimed  by  a  state  for  havitig 
violated  its  law,  and  when  he  is  delivered  up  he  is  de- 
livered into  the  custody  of  the  law.  Legal  process 
must  have  been  commenced  tigainst  him  in  the  state 
from  which  he  fled.  He  is  returned,  that  the  prosecu- 
tion thus  commenced  may  be  completed,  He  is  ide- 
iiyered  from  an  officer  of  the  law  in  one  state  to  the 
officer  of  the  law  in  another  state.  He  is  transferred, 
not  to  af  oid  a  trial,  hnx  to  have  one.  The  origiti^il  ln- 
dictraent  or  charge,  the  arrest '  in  a  foreign  state,  and 
the  delivery  and  transportation  to  the  place  of  iriali  ar^ 
but  separate  parts  of  one  legal  proceeding.  The  shield 
of  the  law  is  cohtinued  over  him.  AU  the  time  arid  ail 
the  way,  he  has  the  solemn  pledge  of  the  goverhm^iiti 
that  if  not  found  gtiilty  on  the  prosecution  then  petid" 
he  shall  be  discharged.  ^  , 

But  the  alleged  slave  is  claimed  not  by  si  state^  but 
by  an  iridividual,  and  he  is  delivered  up^  ftotrinto  the 
custody  of  the  law,  where  his  right  might  be,  adjudi- 
cated upon,  but  into  private  hands  j  not  into  the  hands 
of  a  neutral  or  indifferent  person  evert,  biit  intjo^^^t^^^ 
hands  of  a  party  interested  to  depriTO  jiim  pf  all  his 
rights,  and  \i'ho  hinas^jlf  claims  to  te  judge,  jiiry^  and 

the  wimesses,  in  determitiing  \vhat  tlipse  rights  %re. 
If  he  be  iiot  a  slav^b,  then  he  is  delivered  intci  Mile 


hands  of  a  man-steal er.  The  shield  of  tlie  Ia\7  is  iiot 
continued  over  him;  no-Y,  the  Fugitive  Slave  act  ex- 
pfessry  provides^  that,  whatever  his  rights  may  be,  yet, 
while  imiransiht)' the  luvv  shall  not  recognize,  them. 
The  certificate  giveh  by  the  corrimissioner  to  the  claim- 
<iiit  is  to  prevent  "ah  molestation  of  him  by  any  pro- 
rcess  issued  by  jthe  court,  judge,  raagistrate,  or  other 
persotil  whom^^^  Ehder  this  practical  interpreta- 

tion of  our  ■constitution, ,  whichr  as  its  own  preamble 
declares,  was  formed  to  "  establish  justice,  and  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty,"  it  takes  better  care  of  felons 
than  of  freemen. 

But  there  are  other  provisions  of  the  constitutioh 
respecting  the  trial  of  criminals,  which  would  control 
this,  provision  respecting  the  delivery  of  fugitives  frorii 
jjustiQe,  eyen  if  tbere  should  be  any  doubts-  about  its 
true  construction.  By  the  constitution  as  orginaliy 
adopted,  and  by  the  fifth  amendme^t,  all  .  crimes,^^^^^^ 
cept  jn  cases  of  iropeachment,  or  in  the  lapd  and  n?tval 
forces,)  sre  to  be  tried  in  the  state  and  distrjiqt  irhem 
cpmaiiEtt^d.  /This  tQak(^s  it  impossible  to  try  a  fivjitive 
frpm  justice  iij  the  sta  he  has  fled.    It  is  ah 

cypress?  proH  against  trying  Mm  there, ;  BiU.  no 
siiichi^prpliibition  exists,  no  aBalogpus  jpiroyiistiph !  eixiists, 
iesji^eting  the  ti^^^^^  i6f ,  ^'  siiits  at  common  laLw/'  or^ 
;triat  of  "  Cases  ^*  ox.  cpntrovereies,^'Vin  whic^^  a  luatfi 
nita^  ba  ; deprived  ;  ojf  \'  life,  liberty,  Vpr  '  pr6j)erty^^^ 
These  cases,  therefore,  not  being  tak^in  put  gC  /the, 
general  provisions  pf ,  the  cpnslitutioii  fbisecuring^^t^ 
rights  of  the  citizen,  are  left  'vvithiii  it,  and 'hence  mpst 
be  ^ried  fay  a  jiiry  in  the  place  where  the  claini  is  madp. 

My  next  objertiori  t  this  law  isj  that  it  attempts  to 
suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

The  constitution  says,  "  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  co?2?Ms,  shall  not  bp  susperidpd,.  unless  when,  in 
cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  mjiy 
require  it."    The  Fugitive  Slave  law  declares  that  the 


^'certificate given  to  the  ciairaaut,  Ms_ agent  or ^a^^^ 
ney,  ''  shall  present  all  mol(?statioii  of  sai4  persoir  cr): 
persons  by  any  process  issued  by  any  court,  judge,  ' 
magistmte,  or  other  person  whomsoever.jf  /Now 
wHt  of  habeas  corpus  is  a  '' process  issued  by  a  CQiirt 
or  judge,"  it  follows,  that,  according  to  the  terms  of  tfeie 
FagitivQ  Slave  law,  the  slave  owner  is  not  to  be  '*  w^f^ 
le^W"  by  that  process.    What,  then,  ^ill  constiti^e  >^ 
"molestation"  of  hina  under  this  law  ?    Woiil^  ithe 
seivic??.  of  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  upoxit  him,  and;  ia, 
4ase  of"  his  refusal  voluntarily  to  obey  it,  the  seizfiire  V  ^ 
of  his  person,  and  the  carrying  of  him  bodily  l^cf^  , 
the  cpurt^  perhaps  a  hundred  miles  out  of  his  wa'y ; 
c  would  the  moral  necessity  of  emplpyihg  cotthEBji 
bem^  otherwise  subjected  to"  grpat  expense^  %tjL^  b^^^^ 
money- and  time  I —  would  any  or  ^. 
\  amount  to  what  this  lay  de»ora- 

inates  "11^^  If  they  would,  then  , thp-s^^ 

pwney  is  exempted  from  them.:  And  if  so  exempted  : 
frpm-them,  is  not  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  hahje^  ,  : 

r'  -€^,f|;c^-:a:'"  suspension"  of  it  meaii ,? ,  :^\J::frhi^-  - 

Thfe  is^ry  ret^^  the  Fugitive  Slaye  aclk^ 

i       :^ji^iO[n;  is  jaj  court, ^heiheir, it,  1 

A ■  ;^i|at j[(|ti|!t  i ■  «PcpnstitutioMal,witvf^ 

. 

;  ,     ,(lik<iiw^  -Tius!  ■  ,  ;^ 

;       lestattiph:^^  ■  pf  him,  in  the  strongest  sense  of  tijk,  ■ 
^iSayitH<s>;  least  ; 
tiepjt  and  audfuiious:  provision,  forb 
judges,  ioaagiis^^^^^^ 

iker^^  tp  do  what  it  may  bp  their^worij  constiiutio#l 


dwty  to  do,«— that  is,  to  i^iqutire  into  the  fjoiistitutbri- 
ality  of  tfee  lawj  and,  if  foutid  to  be  unconstitutional, 
■tt)  disregaid-'itv- ' 

'  I  am  aware  of  the  astute  reasoning  of  tlie  presiant 
able  attornfey-general  of  the  XTnited  States,  He  says, 
fii^t}  that  the  act  does  not  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas 
ebi?))Ms,  because  such  susjpensioh  would  be  "  a  plain 
t^Od  palpable  violation  of  the  constitution,  and  no  in-"^ 
tentiolti  tb  commit  such  a  violation  of  the  constitution 

■  ougbt  to  be  imputed  "  to  Congress ;  arid  second,  that  if 
the' cerlificate  of  the  commissioner  is  showti  "upon  tlie 
appHciation  of  the  fugitive  for  a.  Writ  of  habeas  0rpuS) 
it  prevents  the  issuing  of  the  writ ;  if  upon  the  return, 
It  disch^       the  Writ;  and  restores  or,  maintains  the 

■•':cttstpdy."^^ .-  /■  ^  v.'-"  v^^'V; 

first  reason  might  be  more  briefly  stated  thiiis : 
il^don't  b^causfe  it  don't ;  or  it  don't  because  it  cati't. 
; '^he,  as  little  satisfactory  as  the  first.  If.  the 

fkcts  aire  shown,  it  ^s^^  upon  the  fugitive's  ajpplica- 
tioii  tpr  a  issue;  if  shown  upon  the 

*etun.(  of  the  writ,  it  will  be  abated.;   Is  it  not 
clear  that  this  assumes  the  very  question  in  dispute, 

.  %hethe^^  the  law  on  which  .the  certificate  is  founded  be 
<?bnstitutional  or  riot  ?  The  statement  may  be  dll  Very 
ime,  if  the  law  be  coiistit\itiorial ;  but  suppose  the  law 

"to  beHincon  would  not  the  statement  be  su- 

perlatively absurd  ?   Yet  whether  the  law  be  cbiislitii- 
tiorial  W  ribt,  Very  question  to  be  determined, 

f^v  p^tra^^  test  the  souridness^^^^  byu  isupposed 

jcise; ;  There  is;  at  the  present  time,    set  of  pplitibians 

V  ampiigst  us,  who  are  so  alarmed  at  agitation  that  each 
onis  of  them  is  a  kind  of  Peter  the  Bterraiij  ge>tting  up 
a  icriisade  to  pireyent  it;  Now,  suppose  Congress^  ^'ita 
»  pieace  0eMur^f  should  pass  a  law  authoniirig  the 
secretary  of  state  to  issue  his  warremt  for  the  iatrest  and. 
iin^ri^&bnment,  until  the  4th  day  of  March,  i  l853,  bir  at 
lea^t  tiritil  after  the  next  presidential  ribmihatibris  iire 


made,  of  any  persoa  who  ^hall  he  guilty  of  agitstnig 
ti7i  the  wrong  side  of  said  peace  7neasUre,  and  shmld 
fuyther  declare  that  any  jailer  having  such  warrant  from 
Baid  secretary  shouid  be  free  from  "  all  molestation  by 
any  process  issued  by  any  court,  magistrate,  or  other 
person  whomsdever."  Would  it  be  a  sound,  iudicial, 
knd  lawyer4ike  argument,  ill  such  a  case,  to  say  thiit 
^  pohgress  coiilci  hot,  dnd  could  hot  have  intehded  to, 
vioiatfe  the  (jonstitutioh,  and  therefore  thfeiy  had  i^dt 
violated  it  ;  and  that  if  the  warrant  for  commitment 
teiild  appear  upoh  thd  prisoner's  application  fot  a^^^w^^^ 
of  habeas  corpus,  it  would  prevent  its  is3ilihg|  if .  u|)0ti 
its  f^thrhj  it  would  discharge  it  ?  .  > 

i  think  it  impossible  for  i^iy  one  to  shbw       it  tn© 
#giimeht  be  g6od  in  the  fet  case,  it  wcilrid  a^^ 
good  ih-  the  second ;  ;  tihd  good,  ihifeed,  ^ih  saiy  case, 
htttve^isr  btitragCOUSly  violating  the  Constittitioni 

Again  :;  su|jpose  the  18th  of  Septethber  Mt,  When 
!th6  ITugitive  Slave  bill  was  iipprpved;  to  have  he^  a 
'^ime  '«  of  rebellion  or  invasion,"  ^hen  the  pilWie-^^^ty 
required  the  siispeiision  of  this  writ,  would  hot  st^ch 
\voi*ds  as  end  the  sixth  section  of  the  act  be  sufficient 
in  law  to  suspehd  it  i  The  arttcmey-ge 
jrely  upon  the  fact  that  the  Fugitive  Slave  law  does  not 
tneritidh  the  habeas  corpus.  He  cannot  surely  me^ 
to  say  that  the  privilege  of  this%rit  could hc)t>be:%hg^ 
pehded,  utiless  hy  name.  E\^en  slavexy  is  hot  meti-. 
tiohed  ihlhe  cohstitutioh  Suppose  Gongra^i 

■in^a  tihie.  df  rebclUon  or  intasion,4b  say^  in  sfegaM^ 
ahy  biass  bf  cases  which  it;  ihight  cfadose  spec|l|^ 
that  if  one  person  shall  hold  another  land^r.  e^cUtiT^ 
^arrantjJ^uch  warrant  «  shall  preyen<;  all  biol|statio», 
of  said  person  or  persons  by  any  process-issued  by; 
court,  j«dge,  magistrate,  or  other  person  ;^ho!hla6cvfer  5^^ 
cciiid  any  mah  deny  that  suchAvords  wonld  ^v|'ample 
fbtc^  W  siis^hd  the  privilege  of Jthis  sabred  Aiid  t 
;'Mowed^vprit?\t:-V^'':7'-^^  ''''''' '  ' 
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KgX  Heaven,  and  not  the  thirty-%st  Congress,  be 
praised ;for  iti    Though  this  infamous  Fugitive  law 
.  habeas  corpus,  yet  its  words  are 

adeguates,  to  do  so.  They  purport  to,  put  the  profes- 
sioiMilslave-huhter,  as  it  regards  the  privilege  from^  arrest, 
or  "  wpiesta^^^  a  member  of  Oon- 

gX^'s  ;  iand  it  wotild  not  have  gone  orifi  iota  further,  in 
point  .ojf  prih  had  they,  made  his  person  inviolably 
t?;Me:  goiii^^  to !  seize  his  prey,  and  when  returning 

■  ?  j^^^^  atforney-geheral  he  sound, 

thep  /tiie  whole  "  writ  of  habeas  corr 

pws,*'  under  any  corrupt  law  that  any  corrupt  Coiigress 
may  pass,  will  consist  in  the  privilege  of  applying  to  a 
epart  fpt  the  writ,,  aiid  being  refused  ;  or  in  suing  out 
tlKe^^^^^W^^^^  it  quashjed.  T  ; 

of  the  ^Pjiglish  iaWjj  the  psiyi^g© 
pf  ihe^^^  attaches  to  all,  whetherlijbn^^  6^^ 

JTifi^^   T^  Aoko,  says  Lord  Coke,  exte^^^ 

to  ey^iry  one  of  the  king's  subjects,  "  be  he  ecclesia^- 
t|(c.igti  or  tp^  6oM(f,  man  or  wpthati,  old  pr 

young,  :pi:  be.  he  outlawed,  excommunicated,  or  iany 

.  ,,,.pihpr>;^with^  '  ■ 

-  proceed  tP  lay  ppen : for  tlie  aljWrence  qt ',. 

[,   msiS  this inpst  pdipus  law. 

Pppbsirig  a  law,  a  diistinctipn  is  to  be  niade  between 

;    tne  ^burt^W^  the  people  ,*  betvreert  the  bench^^a^  the 
iByitJl^p^O^^^  T^^ 
a  iaw,:.  It;  .m?ty  be 

but  if  . at;  1^  constit^atipnal  tht^y;  must  .  sustain  it;  Brtfe 
"bpfpt^:  the  tribunal  pir,the'  pepple,  a  la^^  im- 
peached for  any;)  attribute  of ;  cruelty,,  oppfessibny  i^^ 
joneanness.  I  denounce  the  Fugitive  Slave,  law  fSr  all 
.  tfipse  qualities.  In  its  scornful  irejectipn  of  ail  thPse; 
^ipi^amoiirlaw  princ  bepn; 
taliMeid  ,by  the  wjsdom  of  ages  j  in  the ;  *<  summary. 
aad'pii^tical  haste  of  its  proceedings,  and.  in  the  indeL- 
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ible  blood  with  which  its  judgrneuts  are  recorded,  | 
believe  it  has  iaot  a  parallel  in  the  modern  code  of  any 
civilized  people.  ^ 

Should  the  courts,  hampered  by  preivious  decisions, 
and  habituated  to  the  spectacle  and  the  support  of  a 
cruel  institution,  pronounce  this  law  to  he  constitu- 
tional, such  a  judgment  would  give  new  force  to  ey6ry 
i^feasbn  why  the  people  should  demand  its  niodificatipn 
or  repeal.  It  is  liot  enough  that  it  should  be  declai<?f?. 
void  by  the  courts  as  against  the  fundameiital  law  of 
the  land ;  it  deserves  to  be  branded  by  the  people  as 
khhorrerit  to  humanity,  to  civilization,  and  to  th^  gps> 
pel  of  ;  Jesus  Ciitist. 

Look  ai  its  provisions  in  regard  to  evidence,  '^he 
proof  of  three  facts  dooms  the  victim:  first,  that  the 
person  nanied  in  the  Warrant  owes  the  claimant  service ; 
second,  that  he  has  escaped  J  and,  third,  identity. 

Now,  according  to  the  law,  all  these  facts  niay  be 
proved  ih  the  absence  of  the  party  to  be  rumed  by 
them.  The  whole  case  may  be  established;' by  evi- 
dence taken  behind  the  victim's  back,  without  notice 
to  hiiiii,  without  knowledge,  or  possibility  of  khqwled^e, 
pn  hi^  part.  A  freetnan  may  be  suddenly  arrestedy  ahd 
dragged  intQ  court,  and  oil  certain  papers  being  t^aH 
against  him,  which  he  never  saw  npr  heard  bf  beFdre,, 
he  may  be  ordered  into  the  custody  of  officed,  and 
Hurried  to  a  returnless  distance  from  wife,  children,  and. 
|riends,,!rfidiiced  to  the  direst  forrn  of  "bondage  the  wo^M 
eyer  khewi  and  ^  the  expense  of  the  very  goverhmeint 
"whibh'ha  has  been  taxed  to  support,  and  which  in  -tiirn 
v/a^  bound  to  protect  him.  I  will  prbve  by  a  reference 
to  the  act  itself  that  these  atrocities  are  among  its  pon- 
si)icu<ius  features. 

By  the  sixtli  section  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
"  cbiirt,  judge,  or  commissioner,"  "  upon  satisfactory 
^rodi^ bPthg  made  by  depbsition  or  affidavit/m  writing," 
"  or  ny  other  ^atisfactbry  testimbhy,''*  "  and  with  plPOdf, 
38* 


uho  hy  aj^davit^  of  the  iclentity  ck  (he  person  whose 
service  or  labor  is  claimed, ''^  "'to  laake  oi.it  and  (deliver 
Ip  such  claimant  a  ceitifioate,"  &c. 
r'Jin^  the  teoth  section  of  the  act  decJ ares  that  tho 
Iraiiscnpt  of  a  record  "  taken  in  any  state  or  territory, 
pr  it!  the  District  of  CoUirnbia,"  and  "  produced  in  any 
other  st^te,  territory,  or  district,"  and  being  there 
*^  exhibited  to  any  judge^  comnfiissioner,  or  otheri  of3&cer 
authppzed  to  cause  persons  esciaping  from  service  or 
labor  to  be  delivered  up,  shall  be  held  and  taken  to  be 
ifuil  and  coir^clusive  evidence  of  the  fact  of  escape,  and 
ih^t  ihe  service  or  ijibor  of  the  person  escaping  is  diie 
to  the  party  in  said  record  mentioned."  "And  upon 
th«  production  of  other  and  further  evidence,  if  imces- 
4(ary,  either  oral  or  by  affidavit,  of  the  identity  of  the 
person  escaping,  he  or  she  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the 
■■clainriant.*',;_>'^;  ■,  ■  -V 

Here,,  then,  is  a  provision  unknown  to  the  comrnon 
iaw  of  England,  or  to  any  colony,  or  people,  or  tribe 
!^hat,  ever  clsiimed  the  common  law  of  England  as  theur 
inheritahoe;  unknown  even  to  the  star  chamber,  or 
high  commission  court ;  unknown  in  the  blo^pdiest 
vreigns  of  the.  bloodiest  tyrants  that  ever  sat  upon  the 
ilngijsh  throne ;  unknown  to  those  judicial  villains 
whpaij  Lord  Gampbell  calls  "  rujjians  in  ermine"  — -  in~ 
c^brppirated  into  the  code  of  si  republican  goverhment. 
Evidence,  which  may  consign  to  slavery  a  rnan  who  is 
dsieVisibly  and  presumptively  free,  free  by  the  laws 
of  the  state  where  he  is,  and  free  every  where  by  the 
law  of  God  and  humanity,  —-may  be  prepared  in ;  hii! 
absence,  without  any  iiotice  to  him,  and  by  a:ny  m#|ans 
of  perjury  or  subornation  of  pesjury  to  which  gtiilt  may 
rescrrt,  and  this  evidence  is  made  legally  sufficient  to 
doom:  a  fellow-being  to  relentless  bondage.  Notwith- 
jstanding  those. remarkable  clauses  in  the  cotsstitutidn 
whiph  provide  that  "  in  all  criminal  prosecutions  the 
accused  shall  enjoy  the,  right  to  a  speedy  vluA  public 
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triftlj"  "  be  informed  of  thie  nature  and  cause  of  the 
accusation,"  "  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against 
him,"  "  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses 
in  his  favor,"  "and  have  the  assistance  of  counsel 
foi:  his  defence;"  yet  Judge  Story  comments  upon 
them  in  a  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  and  sorrow ;  "  for," 
says  he,  "  i^less  the  whole  system  [of  the  common 
i^wj  iS"  incorporated,  anci  especially  the  law  of  evid<^ncey 
a  corrupt  iegislature,  or  a  debased  and  servile  people, 
may  render  the  whole  little  more  than  a  solemn 
pag^atitry,"  \.  (3  Com.  662;)  lii  speaking  of  a  "  cor- 
rupt legislature,"  he  seems  to  describe  w:hat  this  Coii- 
gress  has  done  in  enacting  the  Fugitive  Slave  law  afc^ 
its  last  session  ;  and,  in  speaking  of  a  "  debased  aiid 
servile  people^'?  he  speaks  of  just  such  a  people  as  the 
advocates  ancl  champjons  of  this  law  are  how  striving 
to  make  the  people  of  the  United  States  become  1  ■ 
The  right  of  cross  e^^ana^ining  witnesses  is  a  common- 
law  ri^'ht,  appertaining  to  all  kinds  of  trials.  It  is  a 
right; without  which  all  trials  are  but  mockery.  T[i  is 
pfteritirnes  a  hardship  to  be  confronted  with  witriesses 
of  %ltOi3i  pn^p  knows  nothing  j  but  to  be  debarred  frohi 
^  all  •opportunity  of  getting,  by  cross  questioning^  at  jthe 
knowledge  that  is  in  them  ,■  to  be  debarred  jfirpra  the 
right  of  showing,  that  they  rare  iticompetent  even  fp 
foUjri  or  corrupt  even  to  wilful  perjury,  this  is  a  bar- 
barity upiknown  to  any  code  in  the  civilized  world, 
save  io  the  code  of  the  Umted  States  of  Ainerica;  It 
j8  wh^t  even  barbarians  niight  be  ashamed  ot  ,  It ;  is 
offeruig  bpu^^^  premipras  on  villany,  and  turning 

the'  couHs!  into  brokers'  offices  for  peijury.^'  U^^^ 
siich  a  law,  is  there  a  single  colored  person  at  the  uotth 
who  can  riise  to  his  labor  in  tljie  morning,  or  lie  down 
to  his  repose  at  night,  with  any  feeling  of  security  that 
avajrice :  arid  false  swearing  may  riot  then  be  at  work 
for  bis  destructibn?  Who  can  wonder,  if  he  is  tor- 
mented in  his  nightly  dres^ins  by  inaages  of  the  man- 


ste^lerj  in  far  off  regions,  piottiiig  for  h.i&  min  ?  Who 
can  wonder  if,  in  his  city  residence,  he  starts  as  he 
tiirns  the  comer  of  dVery  street  ;  or,  in  his  rural  home, 
if  he  shudders  at  the  rustle  of  every  leaf,  lest  some 
kidnapper  should  spring  from  his  ambush  to' seize 
him?.  That  sense  of  personal  security  Avhich  every 
honest  man  is  entitled  to  feel,  this  law  abo^^shes.  The 
yiriiious  man  caanot  rely  upon  his  government,  nor  the 
pipuis  man  upon  his  Godj,  for  earthly  protection.  For 
him  the  Prince  of  Darkness  has  obtained  the  ascendeiicy 
in  the  aff^rs  <sf  meh,  and  offers  impunity  t6  giiilt, 
while  protection  is  withdrawn  from  innocence;  The 
life  of  such  a  man  is  a  perpetual  agony  of  alarm  for 
himself  and  for  his  family,  A  cloud  charged  with 
lightttihg  is  forever  Suspended  over  hi&  head,  ani  ho 
geniiis  can  devise  the  means  to  turn  aside  its  bolts. 

Sir,  before  God,  I  believe  that,  in  the  judgrhent  btf  an 
impartial  posterity,  this  method  of  taking  evidence;  by 
ihe  cruellest  of  meafiS  and  for.  the  wiekedest  of  pur- 
poses, will  be  held  as  atrocious  and  os  execrable  as  that 
horrid  method  of  extracting  evidence  by  torture,  which 
once  prevailed^  but  which  tioW  even  half-civilissed  na- 
tions have  abolished.  A  brave  heart  could  withhold  a 
false,  confession,  evisn  upon  the  rack,  l^'fith  the 
images  of  wife  and  children  before  the  eyeS;  martyr- 
dona  for  their  protection  has  been  sweet.  But  there  is 
no  iman  whom  God  ever  made  who  will  net  trenable, 
and  stand  aghast  with  consternation,  >W^^ 
scious  knowledge  in  his  mind  that  he,  his  wife  and 
children,  and  all  that  he  holds  dear  upon  earth,  are  at 
the  mercy  of  every  pirate-heiirted  villain  between  the. 
Atlantic  and  the  Rio  Grande  j  nay,  that  the  goyerh- 
ment  offers  inducement  to  foreign  assassins  to  come 
here  j  where,  with  les^  risk,  they  can  make  more  ntioney 
by  false  swearing  and  judicial  kidnapping  thah  they 
feonid  at  home  by  murder  and  robbery.  Better,  a 
ihoiisaud  times  better,  had  the  constitution  allowed  the 
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oitizen  "  to  be  compelled  to  be  a  ^iifitness  against  him- 
self," and  laid  its  prohibitions  iipoji  the  fabrication  of 
testirnqny  against  him  in  his  absence. 

The  tenth  section  of  the  act  declares  that  this  .evi- 
dence, thus  obtained  under  a  foreign  jurisdiction  and 
in  the  absence  of  the  party,  shall  be  ^' conciusive.'^ 
Now,  the  legal  force  and  meaning  of  this  provision  is, 
that  no  9,mQunt  or  weight  of  evidence,  no  array,  of  the 
most  nn impeachable  witnesses,  not  even  the  personal 
knowledge  of  the  commissioner  himself,  who  tries  the 
ca^e,  thpngh  given  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath, 
which  the  |av  does  not  require  him,  as  a  commissioner, 
to  t^ke,  shall  be  admissible  to  rebut  this  "conclusive" 
testimony.  It  is  not  made  prima  /acie  evidence  mereiy 
against  the  respondent ;  it  does,  not  merely  shift  the 
brnrden  of  prooff  so  that  the  presumptive  freeman  b6r 
cpraeg  presumptiveiy  a  slave,,  and  must  himself,  estab- 
lish the  f^^eedom  he  Avould  the  law  niag- 
liifies  it  into  a  species  of  proof  that  is  "conclusive,"f-r 
th'i;  isy  uiiquestipnable,  irrefragable,  omnipotent,  -r-  like 
a  mii^cle  of  Gbd,  not  to  be  disputed.  And  this  great- 
est iji*  legal  force  is  given  to.  the  worst  kihd  of  evidence, 
f  say  that  a  law:  so  , worthy  of  abhorrencej  so  truculent, 
so;j|eridish,  is  not  to  be  found  upon  the  sts^tute!  book 
of  any  other  civilized  nation  on  the  globe. 
; {  -Such,  too,  has  been  the  practical  construction  given 
to  the  latv.  I  see  by  the  papers  'that,  in  a  late  case 
which  OQCurred  ^^t  Detroit,  the  respondent  declaj-^d, 
himself  a  freife  m^ji,  and  prayed,  for  a  continuance,;  toi 
wlfiw  him  to  send  to  Cincinnati  for  his  free  papers. 
But  tlie  commis?}ioner  refused  the  delay,  saying  that, 
iinder  this  law,  even  free  papers  from  the  vej^y  rajiu 
that  claimed  him  would  bo  of  no  avail  ;  'fpr  whe.re 
thd  law  made  the  evidence  conc/^mvc,  nothimg.cpuld 
jrebut  it.  Any  counter  evidence  must  always  be  ad- 
mitted, pa  the  hypothesis  that  the  evidence  alrcsaii^ 
^eceiv^ed  may  be  controlled  by  it.    But  what  an  m,fe» 
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nite  absurdity  to  su^spose  that  one  mass  or  body  of 
proof  can  he  conclusivey  over  another  >vhich  is  coficlu- 
iitfe^  The  law  might  just  as  well  have  made  co/or 
conclusive,  riot  only  that  the  respondent  was  a  slave, 
but  that  he  ran  away  from  the  man  who  claims  him. 
The  l^iw,  as  it  stands,  is  as  much  a  slave-maldng  as  it 
is  a  Blaye-catching  law. 

It  declares  that  the  proceedings  shall  be  "  sumnoiary ; 
and  it  provides  a  different  rate  of  compensation,  ac- 
cording as  the  decision  is  for  freedom  or  Against  it.  On 
Xfirh^t ;  principle  is  this  difference  of  compehsatida 
fdictri^ed  ?  Every  body  can  see  at  a  glance  tha!t  when 
a  claimant  can  prej^je  his  evidence  beforehand  anti  ia 
secret,  he  would  be  a  fool  not  to  make  out  a  prima 
JUcie  hase.  IF  the  respori<ient  adduces  no  proof,  the 
cs^e  goes  by,  default,  and  judgment,  v^ithoiit  delay,  is 
(sntered  against  Hini.  ;  But  if  the  claiiii  is  contested, 
thert  witnesses  Jsire  to  be  eixamined,  argumeuts  are  to 
Be  heard,  evidence  is  to  be  weighed,  legal  quesiiohs^ld 
bfe  investigaied,  and  such  a  decision  made  as  the  coia- 
missioner  is  willing  to  pronounce  before  the  world.  It 
i^  ohly  in  the  last  class  of  cases,  the'  contested  class, 
that  the  respondent  Will  be  ^discharged.  The  pases, 
therefore,  that  result  in  freediiim  will  ordinarily  occu- 
py sixfold  or  tenfold  more  time,  besides  requiring  the 
exercise  of  'more  legal  knowledge  and  ability,  thaii 
i;th<>se  which  terminate  fat£iUy  to  the  respondent..  Yet 
foi*  tfeereeing  the  freedoooi  of  a  no^aUj  the  fee  is  bii^ 
hsilf  as  much  as  when  a  sentence  of  bondage  iia 
atireo-ded  against  him.  ,  Thii  surpasses  the  bnb6yy  0f^ 
J\3^^%f  the  high  priests.  They  had  nbt  dia&^licjii 
enough  to  ^preseht  a  tontrast  between  iight  and 
wrong,  a'-,  a  special  stimult^ 

/The  '  sf.mmary  ihaiiner  "  of  trial  provided  fof  i^y, 
ibis  la\^,:  when  eonsidered  iu  referehce  to  riglfets  ^ 
mdinej^touS)  ^hocks  ev  Ah^lo-iSaida  mind:'  0ne'*^ 
bfbdd  ihust  ati  be  corrupted  in  his  veins.  befdVe  he  caii 


hear  of  it  without  itidigiiatiorj.  It  is  the  noblest  at-'n- 
biite  of  our  race,  that  we  hold  civil  and  religious  liberty 
to  be  more  sacred  and  more  precious  than  life  itsek". 
Yet  by  what  safeguards  of  constitution,  of  law,  and 
of  forms  of  piactice,  is  life  protected  arttongst  us?. 
There  must  be  a  presentment,  by  at  least  twe;lve  sworn 
men,  before  a  man  can  be  held  to  answer  to  a  charge 
by  which  it  can  be  forfeited.  Then  como  the  trav- 
erse jury,  the  right  of  peremptory  challengie,  the 
assignment  of  counsel,  the  right  to  see  the  indictment 
beforehand,  and  to  know  the  names  of.  witriesses  who 
are  to  be  call*^  against  ,,  the  accused,  and  ipornpulsory 
process  to  insuVe  the  attendance  of  witnesses  in  his 
fstvor !  What  noble  barriers  are  these  against  the 
oppression  of  a  powerful  government,  and  the  mgilig- 
iiant  passions  of  powerful  men !  The  probable  culjjrit, 
— ^  the  man  laboring  under  the  most  violent  suspicion, 

though  caught  with  the  blood-red  dagger  in  his 
hand  oyer  the  prostrate  body  of  the  victim,  is  guarded 
by  all  that  human  ingenuity  has  been  able  to  devise  ; 
by  all  the  knowledge  that  we  can  command  this  side 
of  th^  omniscience,  ai^d  by  all  the  power  this  side  of 
th6  omnipotence  of  God.  Yet  in  the  very  commu- 
nity where  these  rights  aire  reverenced  and  upheld  j  a 
man  may  be  seized  without  notice,  hurried  to  a  tribu- 
iiai  without  an  hour  for  preparation,  and  then  be  borne 
k'iv&y  la  thousand  miles,  where  all  that  life  has  of  hbpiB 
and  pf  enjoyment  is  taken  away,  and  £dl  that  it  knows 
of  misdiry  and  of  terror  is  realized. 

Let  me  ask  any  man  who  ever  had  a  case  in  court 
tliat  livas  wbrth  defending,  whether  he  was  prepared  to 
meet  it  the  first  hour  he  had  notice  of  its  existence? 
A  respohdent's  witnesses  may  be  resident  in  different 
states,  ajtict'  distances  of  hundreds  of  miles  may  inter- 
vene between  him  and  them!  His  proof  niay  consist 
^^f  deeds,  or  wills,  or  records,  which  cannot  be  foutid. 
or  authenticated  without  delay.    His  defence  may 


consi$t  of  matters  of  law,  which  the  aWest  coun(«el 
may  re(iuire  time  and  the  examination  of  books  to  in- 
vestigate. All  these  obstacles  to  instantaneous  readi- 
ness may  exist  together,  and  yet  the  inexorable  man- 
dale  of  the  law  scorns  his  appeal  for  that  delay  on 
which  his  highest  interests  are  suspended,  and  dooms 
him  to  bondage  becaiise  he  cannot  achieve  impossibil- 
ities. Under  such  a  law,  not  one  man  in  ten  who  will 
be  arrested,  even  though  he  should  be  free,  will  be 
prepared  to  establish  his  freedom.  A  great  portion  of 
these  outcasts  from  human  justice,  I  doubt  not,  are 
better  prepared  for  the  summons  of  instantaneous 
death  than  for  this  summons  of  instantaneous  trial. 

-hen  the  cruel  haste  in  executing  judgment !  The 
murderer  is  allowed  a  season  of  respite  between  the 
hour  of  sentence  and  the  hour  of  death  ;  the  debtor 
may,  turn  out  goods  to  satisfy  a  creditor's  demands  j 
but  the  alleged  fugitive  has  no  reprieve.  He  has  no 
opportunity  to  solicit  money  to  redeem  himself,  or  to 
negotiate  for  the  ransom  of  body  and  soul.  Swift  and 
sure  as  an  arrow  to  its  mark,  h**  is  speeded  on  his  way 
to  the  abodes  of  toil  and  despair.  The  witnesses  who 
swore  away  his  liberty  may  have  been  perjured,  but  he 
ca  jiot  stop  to  convict  them.  The  court  may  have 
been  corrupt,  but  he  cannot  remain  to  impeach  it. 
However  honestly  rendered,  the  judgment  may  be  re- 
versible for  error  in  law,  but  he  cannot  stay  to  set  it 
aside. 

Now,  every  one  must  see  that  where  there  is  so  little 
caution  before  trial,  there  should  be  a  liberal  opportu- 
nity for  revision  after  it.  But  here  is  infinite  exposure 
to  error  with  no  chance  for  rectification.  Overstep- 
ping the  acts  of  the  common  tyrant,  there  is  an  inflic- 
tipn  of  the  "mo&i  heinous  wrong,  with  a  premeditated 
purpose  that  it  shall  not  be  repaired.  The  great  and 
free  republic  of  North  America  has  transferred  the 
unwritten  law  of  Judge  Lynch  to  its  statute  book. 
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However  cl^ar  the  constitutional  obligation  of  Con- 
gress to  enact  a  law  for  the  reclamation  of  fugitive 
slaves  may  be  supposed  by  any  bna  to  be,  there  feet- 
tainly  are  limitations  to  this  obligatioa,  which  all  Mm 
principles  of  our  government  forbid  the  la w-niaker  to 
transcend. 

In  the  first  place,  this  constitutional  obUga^ion'inust 
be  strictly  construed.  The  main  and  primary  pb-; 
ject  of  the  constitution  was  to  protect  natural  rights! ; 
but  the  object  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  clause  \^'as  to 
protect  a.  legal  ri^ht  in  conflict  with  natufai  right.  All 
judges  of  an  honorable  nanie,  all  courtsi  in  all  ciyilizr-d 
communities,  have  recognized  a  broad  distinctiph  itt 
th?  principles  of  iiiterpfeting  law.  Theyhayei  held 
that  provisions  against  life  and  liberty  should  be  strictly 
construiBd,  while  those  in  favoir  of  life  and,  liberty 
should  be  liberally  construed,  the  ohe  so  construed 
'  a;s  to  inflict  as  little  of  pain  arid  privation  as  possible  j 
the  other,  to  give  as  niuch  of  freedom  and  iromtihity 
as  possible.  These  have  become  maxims,  or  axioins, 
of  legal  interpretation ;  and  in  their  long  and  unbroken 
recognition,  it  is  not  too  strong  ah  expression  to  , ^y,, 
they  impetrate  and  command  a  strict  coiistructibh  of 
that  clause  in  the  constitution  under  which  fugitives 
may  be  claimed.  Arid  the  same  legal  maxims,  in 
regard  to  all  subjects  touchinrg  life  and  liberty,  bind 
Congress  in  legislating  under  t^«i  constitution)  as  bind 
th6.  judicial  tribunals  in  administering  the  law.  ^ 

^  Yet  the ,  Fugitive  Slave  law  contains  proyfsiob.s 
which  there  can  be  ho  pretence  nor  shadow  of  a  pre- 
fencb  that  the  constitution  requires.  iSy  the  cbristitu- 
tion,  "  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  state, 
escaping  into  another,  shall  be  discharged."  Ja^^ 
dfiother  What  ?  Indisputably,  into  another  state.  It 
must  mean  steie,  and  can  mean  nothing  else  j  for  the 
laws  of  language  admit  iio  other  constructioii.  .The' 
expression,  **No  peisjon  held  in  one  s/d^e,  ®sca^ing 
39 
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inta^  miotker  i;mmxonY  ".  wp^il.d  be ,  not  meirdy  un- 
,gran]>matiqal,  m  m^English,  but  nonsensical.  No 
^i^*^  of  jsoram w  ever  so  construed  a  sea- 

t,eDc6.  ITet  the  ^th  i^ctiorj  ipf  tHe  act  provides  not 
only  for.  tbe  ca^e  ©(  slaves  escaping^^f^^^^  state  into 
another  state,  but  for  their  escape  from  a  state  into  a 
ierritory,  and  for  an  eacajpe  from  a  terntory  into  a 
stato,  ^4  for  an  escap^e^^^  one  tm'iiory  into  another 
tm-iUryy  ,  Four  ctajsses  pf  cases  are  prpyided  for  by 
the  i4w,  but  one  of  them  finds  any  warrant  in 
i^he  constitution.  _  /  ...  . 

-  ;NoV  let  take  a  map  of  the  United  States, 

and  se^e  oyer  avast  area  the  law  extends,  oyer 
w;hich,the  provision  in  the  constitution  does  not  ^x- 
tendL  The  region  is  continental  over  which  the  law  un- 
Constitutiopally  extends,  and  this  qorresponds  with  the 
Ys^t  inhnmanity  of  the  principle  which  so  extends  it 

Mark  another  particular  in  which  the  provisions,  of  . 
the  ja\y;:go  beyond  the  req^uirements  of  the  constitu-' 
tion.  The  constitution  says  the  fugitive  shall  be 
"  delivered  up."  The  law  makes  provision  for  trans- 
porting him  to  the  cl^^  home.  Is  there  any 
similar  provision  respecting  any  other  species  of  prop- 
erty ?  if  a  northern  merchant  recovers  a  debt  from 
his  southern  customer/^d^^  the  goverriment  assume 
the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  it  is  paid  . to  the  ctedr 
itoT-at-his  bw^^  iff  a  northiern  man  is  rpb|)|dj 
and  tfie  stolen  goods  are  found  in  another  state,  do^s 
the  government  transport  them  back  and  pay  freight  ? 
TiieH,  why  should  government  iriterpose  in  this;  case 
to  bear,  costs,  and  risks,  unless  slayeiry  is  so  meritono^ 
an  ihstitiition  as  to  deserve  the;  llenefaistions  as  well  as 
the  Benedictions  of  freemen  ?  .  ^ 
■  Then  observe  liow  artfully  the  law  is  woir^edj,  to 
wmke  the  assistance  rendered  to  the  claimant  go  be- 
y:ond  any  supljo^d  necossity  in  the  case,  'f  If,"  it. 
says,  "  upon  a^       made  by  the  claimatit,  .  .  .  »  , 
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his  agent  or  attomQjr,  .  „  .  .  >  thsx  he  has  reason  ,  £o 
apprehend  that  such  fugitive  will  be  rescued  by  force^ 
....  .  before  he  can  take  him  heyoiid  the  limits  of 
tlie  state  in  which  the  arrest  is  irtadei     b^^^  be  the 

duty  of  the  officer  to  remove  him  to  the  state 

whence  he  fied?^  Thus,  if  danger  is  apprehended^ 
within  the  first  ten  miles,  the  government  shall  see 
the  slave  safely  home,  at  its  own  expense,  //iow^^  $Y 
he  a  thousand  miles. 

But  besides  the  unheatd-of  principle  of  saddling 
the  government  with  the  expense  of  prosecuting  the 
private  claims  of  its  citizens  within  its  own  jurisdic- 
tion, I  should  like  to  know  what  provision  the  consti- 
tution contains,  which,  though  interpreted  by  the:  nioi^t 
latitudinarian  constructionist,  confers  any  right  tjpfjift 
Congress  thus  to  take  the  money  df  one  citizen  to  pay 
the  private  expenses  of  another.  There  is;  no  clause, 
or  phrase,  or  word  in  that  instrument  which  favors  this- 
idea  that  the  Northern  States  should  bear  the  expense, 
as  well  as  the  disgrace^  of  thus  remanding  our  fellow-' 
men  into  bondage. 

Besides,  if  the  limits  of  the  conistitution  were  ^to-be 
transcended  in  order  to  deliver  an  alleged  fugitive  to 
his  master,  would  not  the  slightest  element  of  equity, 
or  decency,  even,  require  that  when  a  freeman  is  c6h- 
denmed  to  bondage  under -the  law,  his  expenses^ 
incurred  in  returning  to  the;  place  where  he  was  pluii^ 
dered  of  hi  niself,  should  be  reimbursed  to  him  by  the 
government  ^y:hich  had  failed  in  its  duty  tOLprotect 
him  ?  If  the  claimant  of  James  Hamlet  could  be 
supplied  with  a  force,  at  the.  govermnent's  expense^  to 
carry  him  into  slavery,  why  should  not  the  exp^snse 
of  conaing  back  into  a  land  of  freedom  be  reimbtiried 
by  the  goyernmerit  to  lAdam  Gibson,  after  one  of  itis 
venal  and  -  villanous  instruments  had  wrested  ihat 
freedom  from  hinj  ? 

The  law  also  .provides  for  another  thing  which:  the 
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aapmrae  court  has  (Expressly  deciared  to  be  unconstitii- 
tiooal,  OT  beyond  the  power  of  Congress  to  enacJ.  It 
pyiovides  that  awy  sm/e  court  of  record,  or  judge 
thiiTeof,  in  vacation,  may  take  and  certify  evidence 
,  "whish  shall  be  conclusive  "  in  regard  to  two  of  the 
threw  points  which  are  made  sufficieiit  by  the  law  to 
prove  a  man  a  slave.  Thus,  the  two  facts  of  slavery 
and  of  escape  may  be  "conclusively"  proved  by  the 
certificate  of  a  judge  of  a  s^a^e  court,  so  that  the 
judge  before  whom  the  alleged  fugitive  is  brought 
shalli  in  regard  to  these  facts,  exercise  only  a  mere 
mihistenal  function.  Nov// he  who  has  power  to  take 
and  authenticate  evidence,  which  it  is  predetermined 
shall  be  "  conclusive  "  in  the  case,  has  power  to  decide 
the  case.  This,  in  its  nature  and  essence,  is  a  judicial 
power  J  yet  this  power  is  given  by  the  act  to  any  state 
court  of  I'ecord,  and  to  any  judge  thereof  in  vacation. 
Contrary  to  this,  however,  the  supreme  court  has  said, 
"Congress  cannot  vest  any  portion  of  the  judicial 
power  of:  the  United  States  except  in  courts  ordained 
and  established  by  itself."  —  Martin  vs.  Hunter's 
Lessee,  1  Wheat.  330.  "  The  v/hole  judicial  ^Dower 
of  the  United  States  should  be,  at  all  times,  vested  in 
some  courts  created  under  its  authority."  —  lb.  331. 

The  jurisdiction  over  such  cases,  [cases  arising  under 
the  constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  thfe  United 
Stiates,]  could  not  exist  in  the  state  courts  prdivibus 
to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  and  it  could  not 
afterwards  be  directly  conferred  on  them  ;  for  the 
eohstitution  expressly  requires  the  judicial  power  to 
be  Tested  in  courts  ordained  and  established  by  thfe 
United  States."-- J6.  335. 

Yet,;  though  it  is  expressly  declared  that  Congress 
QAnnot  vest  any  part  of  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  in  a  state  court,  the  state  courts  are 
empowered  by  this  law  to  take  and  certify  evidence, 
which  is  made  ^'conclusive"  in  the  case.  ^ 
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Look  at  the  subject  in  aiiother  of  its  aspects.  Here 
aro  some  half  miiiion  of  free  colored  persons  in  the 
free  states.  TAey  are  imquestionabiy  free,  They 
possess,  as  fuljy  as  you  or  I,  those  prerogatives  of 
freedorn  without  which  life  ceases  to  be  a  blessing. 
Their  freedom  is  guarantied  to  them  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  by  the  constitutions  and 
laws  of  the  states  respectively  in  which  they  dwell. 
They  certainly  are  a  part  of  the  people.  In  some  of 
the  states,  as  in  Massachusetts  for  instarice,  the  law 
knows  no  iota  of  distinction,  in  any  respect,  between 
a  black  man  and  a  white  man ;  between  one  of  Euro- 
pean and  one  of  African  descent.  I.*  is  the  nobie 
privilege  of  a  Massachusetts  man  to  say,  that,  as.  all 
men  are  equal  before  the  divine  law,  so  are  all  men 
equal  within  our  borders,  before  the  human  law,. 

Now,  scattered  among  this  half  million,  more  or 
less,  of  free  colored  people  in  the  free  states,  there  are 
a  few  hundreds,  or  a  few  thousands  if  you  please,  of 
"  fugitives  from  service  or  labor,"  as  the  constitution 
cunningly  and  evasively  phrases  it  ;  which,  being 
interpreted,  means,  as  the  whole  world  knows,  fugi^- 
lives  from  toil,  and  fetters,  and  stripes,  and  agony; 
fugitives  from  ignorance  and  the  thick  darkness  of  the 
intellect;  fugitives  from  moral  debasement,  and  from 
that  enforced  pollution  of  body  and  soul  that  spares 
neither  wife,  nor  mother,  nor  a  daughter's  innocence  ; 
fugitives  from  the  disruption  of  family  ties,  and  from 
the  laceration  of  all  human  affections;  fugitives,  in 
fine,  from  a  heathenism  of  superstition  and  religious 
blindnessrinto  the  glorious  light  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Now  this  free  class  and  this  fugitive  class  bjelocg 
iBthnologically  to  the  isame  race.  They  speak  the  sarne 
language,  and  wear  the  same  distinctivie  characteristics 
of  feature  and  of  form.  All  the  unspeakable  priyir 
leges,  all  the  sacre(il  titles  and  immunities  of  the  pm 
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0lft^  am  efislirined  in  the  same  cooiplsxioii  and  in  the 
^me  contour  of-  j)erson  that  attend  the  debasement 
snd  privation  of  the  other.  Tlie  vessels  of  honor  and 
of  glory  are  moulded  into  the  same  shape  with  the 
vesselis  of  dishonor  and  of  shame. 

Wow,  after  this  debased  class  has  been  created  by  a 
wicked  system  of  human  laws,  and  after  it  is  mingled 
^kli  the  free  class,  another  law  steps  in  and  decrees 
that  the  former  shall  be  remanded  to  their  bondage. 
An  awful  decree !  second  in  terribleness  only  to  that 
>s"hich  shall  divide  between  the  blessed  and  the  ac- 
ciifsed  before  the  judgment-seat  of  God.  Within  the 
compass  of  human  action,  there  never  was  an  occasion 
that  demanded  more  unerring  justice  and  wisdom,  that 
invoked  more  foresight  and  solicitude,  that  appealed 
more  touchingly  to  every  sentiment  and  instinct  con- 
genial to  liberty,  with  which  God  has  endowed  and 
ennobled  the  soul  of  man,  so  to  devise  the  law,  if  law 
there  must  be,;  as  not  to  involve  the  free  in  the  horrible 
dobrn  of  the  enslaved.  If,  in  the  adiministration  of 
penal  laws,  a  knowledge  of  human  fallibility  has 
fdKj^sd  the  maxim  into  existence  and  into  practice, 
that  it  is  better  that  ninety-nine  guilty  persons  should 
e^ape  than  that  one  innocent  man  should  suffer,  ought 
not  the  same  benign  rule  to  be  adopted  in  our  legis- 
lation whenever  there  is  a  possibility  of  (exposing  the 
free  to  the  fearful  fate  of  the  enslaved  ?  '  But  instead 
of  this  jealousy  and  circumspection,  what  have  we  ? 
A  law  whose  first  utterance  abjures  the  distinction 
between  freedom  and  bondage ;  a  law  which  brings 
the  whole  freie  colored  population  of  the  United  States 
within  the  ou£er  circles  of  the  whirlpool  of  slavery, 
that  they  may  be  ingulfed  in  its  voftex;  a  law  which 
empowers  every  villain  in  the  country,  by  fabricating 
falsfe  teistimony  at  his  own  leisure  and  convenience, to 
lisis  his  own  freedom  in  order  to  rob  other  people  of 
theirs !   1  aver,  that  before'  any  moral  tribunal,  where 
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right  and  wrong  are  weighed  in  the  balances  of  the 
sanctuary,  there  is  not  a  felony  described  ui  the  Whole 
statute  book  that  is  more  felonious  than  such  a  taw. 

It  has  become  an  axiom  in  the  administration  of 
justice, —-an  axiom  slowly  evolved  by  the  wisdom  of 
ages,  bui  now  firmly  established  and  incorporated  into 
the  jurisprudence  of  every  civilized  cpmmum'ty,  — r- 
that  the  ethical  policy  of  the  law  will  tolerate  ho  rule 
of  action  that  opens  the  door  to  fra,ud,  or  crime,  but 
will  even  vacate  solemn  contracts  between  parties 
otherwise  competent,  in  its  jealousy  and  apprehensioa 
of  wrong.  Hence  the  law  applicable  to  common  car- 
riers, which  will  not  allow  a  man  to  exonerate  himself 
from  liability  even  by  express  notice,  lest  opportunity 
should  be  given  for  collusion  and  fraud.  Hence,  tba^ 
the  principle  of  law  which  forbids  an  insolvent  debtor 
to  pay,  or  even  to  contract  to  pay,  a  bona  Jide  creditor 
in  anticipation  of  bankruptcy.  Now,  this  principle, 
applies  with  tenfold  force  to  legislators,  —  withholding 
and  repelling  them  from  passing  atiy  law  which  ihay 
involve  the  innocent  in  the  fate  of  the  guilty,  or  the 
free  in  the  bondage  of  the  enslaved. 

But  the  law  violates  a  still  deeper  principle  than, 
these.  I  do  not  recollect  the  instance  of  a  single 
northern  man  or  northei-u  press,  utterly  false  to  free- 
dom, and  venal  as  so  many  of  them  have  b^'en,  that 
has  expressed  entire  satisfaction  with  the  law.  They 
palliate  it,  they  strive,  by  seductive  party  and  jiecu- 
niary  appeals,  to  beguile  inen  into  its  support.  They 
look  outside  of  it  for  pretexts  to  hide  its  inherent  base-- 
ness ;  but  not  one  of  them,  so  far  as  I  know,  Has  had 
the  effrontery  to  justify  it  on  its  intrinsic  merits.  Eveh 
those  northern  men  who  voted  for  it  have  sought  ref- 
uge from  the  storm  of  righteous  indignation  that  burst 
upon  theba,  by  alleging  that  it  was  ah  essential  ingre- 
dient in  a  system  of  measures,  aiid  entered,  as  a 
necessary  element,  into  a  desirable  comproiaiise.  ■ 
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When  this  language  is .  translated,  what  does  it 
mean?  :  Simply  this,  and  no  more.  Califortiia  was 
admitted,  and  thereby  certain  political  ai^d  cpmmercial 
advantages  were  gained.  This,  in  legal  language,  was 
the  consideration.  The  Fugitive  Slave  law  was  passed, 
and  thereby  the  rights  of  freemen,  the  property  of 
men  ia  themselves,  all  the  household  sanctities,  all  the 
domestic  gndearments  of  half  a  million  of  men,  were 
piit  in  peril.  This  was  the  equivalent  given »  A  mere 
barter  of  the  holiest  interests  for  wordly  advantages  ! 
And  these  interests  were  given  away  by  men  who  did 
not  own  th^m,  arid  therefore  had  no  right  to  transfer 
them.  The  whites,  north  and  south,  played  a  game, 
and  made  the  black  people  their  stakes.  Who  author- 
ized the  law-makers  to  derive  a  benefit  to  themselves 
from  doing  this  infinite  wrong  to  others?  Who  gave 
them  the  terrible  prerogative  of  making  others  suffer 
for  their  pleasure.  I  say  it  with  reverence,  but  I  still 
say  it  with  emphasis,  that  we  cannot  conceive  of  God 
|iiinself  as  having  power  to  inflict  vicarious  suffering 
l^^ithout  the  free  consent  of  the  sufferer!  Yet  the 
Atrocities  of  this  law  are  defended  by  those  who  made 
it,  on  the  ground  that  they  and  other  white  men  have 
secured  benefits  to  themselves  by  sacrificing  the  lib- 
ipirty^  happiness  and  peace  of  half  a  million  of  their 
fell6w;-beings  of  a  different  color.  Cause  and  coun- 
sellor are  alike  j  for  the  defence  is  as  profligate  as  the 
act  it  defends. 

I  say,  sir,  it  is  the  population  of  African  descent 
in  the  free  states  which  is  specially  put  in  peril  by 
this  law.  Occasionally,  indeed,  persons  of  unmixed 
white  Blood  are  seized  and  enslaved  under  it.  These 
casesj  however,  are  comparatively  rare.  But,  suppose 
the  reverse.  Suppose  circumstances  to  be  such  that 
tl^e  whole  body  of  the  white  population  should  be  as 
md^h  endangered  by  it  as  the  colored  people  now  are. 
Suppose  that  not  only  the  white  voters  themselves, 
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but  their  wjv^es  and  their  children,  were  as  liah|e  to, 
be  ^^Ingmhamed,"  as  the  blacks  ;  supposei  thiSj  i  say, 
and  would  the  existence  of  the  law  be  tpierated 
an  hour  ?  Would  there  not  be  an  uprising  of  the 
people,  simultaneous  and  universal  agalinst  it,  ap4  s*^cK 
a  yell  of  execration  as  never  before  burst  from  mortal 
lips?  The  name  of  every  niari  who  had  voted  for  it, 
or  who  should  defend  it,  would  be  entered  upon  that 
apostate  list  at  whose  head  stands  the  namie  of  Judais. 
Christian  and  Infidel,  Jew  and  Oentile,  would  exedirate 
it  alike.  Why,  then,  if  they  would  do  this  td  dvert 
Such  peril  from  themselves  and  their  families,  do  they 
not  do  it  when  their  sable  brethren  are  in  jeoipardy  ? 
Alas !  there  is  but  one  answer !  Prom  selfish  corir^id- 
erations,  from  the  love  of  wealth,  or  the  love  of 
power,  they  have  discarded  that  heavenHiesceind6d 
maximj^"  tVhatever  ye  would  that  men  should  3o  unto 
you,  do  ye  the  same  unto  them."  ^ 
And  it  is  this  very  class  of  men  who  have  thus 
abjured  the  precepts  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  have  tram- 
pled upon  the  divine  doctrines  of  liberty  and  love, 
that  now  so  clamorously  summon  us  to  an  obedience 
to  law. 

In  answer  to  this  call,  let  me  say,  that  true  bhedi- 
eiRje  to  law  is  necessarily  accompanied  and  firededed 
hy  a  reverence  for  those  great  principles  of  justice  and 
humanity  without  which  all  law  is  despdtism.  How 
can  a  man  pretend  to  any  honest  regard  for  the  princir- 
ple  of  obedience  to  law  when  he  is  willing,  as  in  the 
case  of  this  fugitive  act,  to  transcend  our  constitu-^ 
tiohal  law,  and  to  invade  the  divine  la^s^  ?  It  is  but 
ni  appeal  to  the  lower  ruSe  of  action  to  justify  a  vio- 
lation oi  '.he  higher.  Under  the  pretext  of  rendering 
unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  CsBsar's  it  denies  to 
God  the  things  that  are  God's. 

And  again,  a  true  reverence  for  law  is  a  generid 
principle,  and  not  an  isolated  fact.    It  applies  to  all 
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laws  collectively;  and  not  to  any  one  law  in  particu- 
Im.  it  bestows  its  greatest  homage  ilpoii  those  la^s 
that  embrace  a«d  confer  the  most  of  human  wolfare; 
for,  W6re  all  the  laws  of  a,  community,  or  the  great 
E^i^'ority  of  them,  unrighteous,  then  disloyalty  to  law 
"would  bo  the  virtue.  Can  the.  class  of  men  who  de- 
mand aiir  allegiance  to  the  Fugitiye  Slave  law  stand 
this, test?  We  have  usury  laws,  which  not  only  carry 
the  legal  force  of  statutes,  but  the  moral  power  of  the 
greatest,  names  in  legislation  ^nd  in  statesmanship. 
Are  the  men  in  New  York,  in  Philadelphia,  and  Bos- 
ton, who  ares  most  vehement  in  support  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  laWj  signalized  for  their  regard  to  the  statutes 
against  usury  ? 

is  not  money  lent  in  all  those  cities  on  the  same 
principle  that  wreckers  send  a  rope's  end  to  a  drown- 
mg.man, — for  as  much  as  they  can  extort?  It  is 
notorious  that  among  the  great  body  of  merchants  and 
capitalists  iii  those  cities,  interest  is  regulated  by  the 
pressure  upon  the  money  market,  and  that  no  more 
idea  of  law  mingles  with  their  contracts  than  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  there  is  no  law  on  the  subject. 

We  have  laws  restricting  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  designed  to  promote  the  glorious  object 
of  tenaperaiice.  For  which  practice  have  on  r  cities 
been  conspicuous,  —  for  their  obedience  to  these  laws 
or  for  their  violation  of  them  ?  A  few  years  ago,  when 
a  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  a  law  of  Massa- 
chusetts for  the  restraint  of  intemperance  arose,  did  not 
its  two  distingtiished  senators  appear  in  the ;  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  and  make  the  most  stren- 
uous exertions  to  annul  the  law  of  their  own  state, 
and  to  open  anew  the  flood-gates  for  overwhelming 
their  own  constituents  in  misery  and  rnin,  —  the  self- 
same gentlemen  who  are  now  so  intolerant  even  of 
discussion? 

JLiOok  at  the  complaints  which  come  to  us  everyday 
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from  the  friends  of  a  protective  tarilf.  They  tell  us 
that  our  revenue  laws  are  fraudulently  and  systemat- 
ically evaded  ;  and  they  number  the  violations  of  these 
laws  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands-  Who  are 
the  violators  ?  Not  men  living  in  the  country ;  not  the 
farmers  and  mechanics  and  laborers,  — -  the  substratum 
of  our  strength  and  the  origin  of  our  power ;  — ■  but 
they  are  the  city  merchants,  the  getters-up  of  f  Union 
meetings,"  and  the  members  of  "  safety  and  vigilance 
committees,"  who  are  so  earnest  in  inculcating  those 
lessons  of  obedience  by  their  precepts,  which  they  have 
done  so  little  to  recommend  by  their  example. 

The  Southern  States  are  loud  in  their  calls  upon  us 
to  execute  the  Fugitive  Slave  law.  But  what  exam- 
ples have  they  set  us  on  the  subject  of  obedience  to 
law  ?  I  think  I  may  be  pardoned  for  mentioning  a 
few  cases,  to  show  how  their  preaching  and  practice 
tally. 

In  1831i  the  legislature  of  Georgia  offered  a  bribe  of 
jive  ikousand  dolkirs  to  any  one  who  would  arrest, 
and  bring  to  trial  and  conviction,  in  Georgia,  a  citizen 
of  Rlassachusetts,  named  William  Lloyd  Garrison. 
This  law  was  "approved"  by  William  Lumpkin,  gov- 
ernor, on  the  36th  December,  1831.  Mr.  Garrison  had 
never  stepped  foot  within  the  limits  of  Georgia,  and 
therefore  it  was  not  a  reward  for  his  trial  and  convic- 
tion, but  for  his  abduction  and  murder.  -  ^ 

At  a  meeting  of  slaveholders,  held  at  Sterling,  in  the 
same  state,  September  4,  1835,  it  was  formally  recom- 
mended to  the  governor,  to  offer,  by  proclamation,  the 
five  thousand  dollars  appropriated  by  the  act  of  1831, 
for  the  apprehension  of  either  of  ten  persons,  citizens, 
with  one  exception,  of  New  York,  or  Massachusetts, 
whose  names  were  given ;  not  one  of  whom,  it  \vas 
not  even  pretended,  had  ever  been  within  the  limits  of 
Georgia. 

The  Milledgeville,  Georgia,  ''  Federal  Union,'' of 
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Pobmary  i,  1836;  contained  au  offer  of  f  10,000  for 
kidnapping  A.  A.  Whelps,  a  clergyman  of  the  city  of 
New  York. 

The  committee  of  vigilance,  (another  "  committee 
of  vigilance,")  of  the  parish  of  East  Feliciana,  offered, 
in  the  jLouisviUe  Joiirua!,  of  October  15,  1835,  $60,000 
to  any  person  who  would  delivei*  into  their  hands 
Afihur  Tappau,  a  merchant  of  New  York. 

At  a  public  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Mount  Meigs, 
Alabama,  August  13,  1836,  the  honorable  Bedford 
Gjiiress  in  the  chair,  a  reward  of  $50,000  was  offered 
for  the  apprehension  of  the  same  Arthur  Tappan,  or 
of  Le  Roy  Sunderland,  a  Methodist  clergyman  of  New 
York. 

Repeated  instances  have  occurred  in  which  the  gov- 
ernors of  slave  states, -  Virginia,  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Alabama,  &c -have  made  requisitions  upon  the  gov- 
ernors of  free  states,  under  the  second  section  of  the 
fourth  article  of  the  constitution,  for  the  surrender  of 
free  citizens,  as  fugitives  from  justice^  when  it  was 
well  known  that  the.  citizens  so  demanded  were  not 
within  the  limits  of  t!ie  slave  states  at  the  time  when 
the  alleged  offence  Avas  committed,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, had  never  been  there  in  their  lives, — high 
executive  perversions  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  by  chief  magistrates  who  had  sworn  to  sup- 
port it ! 

For  nearly  twenty  years  past  the  post-office  laws  of 
the  United  States  have  been  systematically  violated  in 
slave  states,  the  mail  bags  rifled,  and  their  contents 
seized  and  publicly  burned;  and,  in  some  instances, 
these  violations  have  been  enjoined,  under  heavy  pen- 
alties, by  a  law  of  the  states.  There  are  several  of  the 
slave,  states  on  whose  statute  books  these  laws,  corn- 
mar  ling  a  violation  of  the  post-office,  stand  to-day, 

During  Mr.  Adams's  administration,  a  man  by  the 
same  of  Tassels,  in  Georgia,  was  adjudged  to  be  hanged, 
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ander  a  law  of  the  state,  as  clearly  iincoiistitutiorsal  as 
was  ever  passed.  A  writ  of  error  was  yued  out  from 
the  isupremo  coui't  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to 
bring  the  case  before  that  tribunal  for  revision.  But 
the  state  of  Georgia  anticipated  the  service  of  the  writ, 
and  made  sure  of  its  victim  by  hanging  hiia  extempo- 
raneously. 

Within  a  few  weeks  past,~r-the.  accounts  having  but 
just  now  reached  us,  —  an  aged  and.  most  respectable  in- 
dividual of  the  name  of  Harris,  a  citizen  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, has  been  tried  by  a  mob  in  South  Carolina,  and. 
tarred  and  feathered,  because  he  happened  to  have  in 
his  trunk  a  sermon  which  had  been  sent  to  him  by  biie 
of  his  acquaintances,  a  clergyman  at  the  north ;  though 
he  had  never  showed  the  sermon  to  a  single  individual, 
nor  whispered  a  word  of  its  contents.  Another  man,  a 
Dr.  Coles,  belonging  to  Boston,  who  liad  been  lecturing 
on  the  subject  of  physiology,  was,  within  a  few  days, 
seized  and  carried  before  a  magistrate,  in  the  same 
state,  his  trunks  rifled,  the  private  letters  sent  to  him  by 
his  wife  and  family  publicly  read,  with  the  most  inde- 
cent comments,  and  all  without  any  shadow  of  reason- 
able suspicion  against  him. 

The  unconstitutional  imprisonment  of  noriherh  sea- 
men in  southern  ports  is  an  oiecurrence  so  frequent,  and 
so  universally  known,  that  I  need  not  spend  time  to 
enumerate  or  to  describe  the  cases. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  made  procla- 
^latiDn,  and  proffered  the  military  and  naval  force  of 
the  United  States,  to  aid  any  southern  slaveowner  in 
reducing  his  fugitive  slave  lo  a  new  bopdage  ;  bat  I 
have  not  heard  that  he  has  made  any  similar  proclama- 
tion, or  manifested  any  anxiety  for  the  support  of  that 
part  of  the  constitution  which  says  that  the  citizfeas 
of  €ach  state  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  states." 

Now,  with  a  few  exceptions,  it  is  these  very  classes 
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of  men  who  violate  the  laws  against  extortion  and 
wsury ;  who  break  down  the  barriers  against  the  deso- 
lations of  intemperance ;  who,  almost  alone  of  all  our 
citizens,  are  implicated  in  the  breach  of  the  revenue 
laws ;  who  annul  the  post-ofSee  laws  of  the  United 
Slates;  who  offer  rewards  for  free  northern  citizens, 
that  they  may  get  them  in  their  clutch  to  lynch  and 
murder  them  ;  who  demand  free  citizens  as  fugitives 
from  justiiie,  in  states  where  they  have  never  been,  and 
who  imprison  free  citizens  and  sell  them  into  slavery  j 
rit  is  these  classes  of  men  who  are  now  so  suddenly 
smitten  with  a  new  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  law,  and 
of  the  duty  of  obedience  to  law,  —  not  of  the  laws  of 
God,  not  even  of  the  laws  of  man,  in  general,  but  of  this 
most  abominable  of  all  enactments,  the  Fugitive  Slave 
law  in  particular. 

!  I  do  not  cite  the  above  cases  from  among  a  thousand 
similar  ones,  as  any  justification  or  apology  for  forcible 
and  organized  resistance  to  law  by  those  who  even 
constructively  can  be  said  to  have  given  it  their  con^ 
sent.  But  the  words  of  a  preacher  do  not  "come 
mended  from  his  tongue,"  when  his  name  is  a  scandal 
among  men  for  his  violation  of  all  the  precepts  he 
enjoinSi* 

And  now,  sir,  when  I  am  called  upon  to  support 
such  a  law  as  this,  or  to  desist  from  opposing  it  in  all 
constitutional  ways,  while  it  lasts,  my  response  is,  re- 
peal the  law,  that  I  may  no  longer  be  called  upon  to 
support  it.  In  the  name  of  my  constituents,  and  by 
the  memory  of  that  "old  man  eloquent,"  in  whose 
place  it  is  my  fortune  to  stand,  I  demand  its  repeal.  I 
demandit, — 

Because  it  is  a  law  which  wars  against  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  human  liberty. 
/  Because  it  is  a  law  which  conflicts  with  the  consti- 
tution of  the  country,  and  with  all  the  judicial  interpret 
tations  of  that  constitution,  wherever  they  have  b^en 
applied  to  the  white  race. 
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Because  it  is  a  law  wh^ich  introduces  a  fatal  principle 
into  tin*;  code  of  evidence,  and  into  judicial  pra.Gtice,  ~- 
a  principle,  hofore  which  no  man's  liberties  and  no 
man's  rights  of  any  kirid  can  stand. 

Because  it  is  a  law  which  is  abhorrent  to  the  moral 
and  religious  sentiments  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  com- 
munity that  is  called  npov  to  enforce  it. 

Because  the  life  and  character  of  so  many  of  its 
apologists  and  supporters  are  themselves  potent  argu- 
ments against  whatever  they  may  advocate. 

^Because  it  is  a  law  which,  if  executed  in  the  free 
states,  divests  theni  of  the  character  of  free  states,  and 
makes  them  voluntary  participators  in  the  guilt  of 
slaveholding. 

Because  it  is  a  law  which  disgraces  our  country  in 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  and  gives  plau- 
sible occasion  to  the  votaries  of  despotic  power  to  decry 
republican  institutions.  ^  ,  : 

Because  it  is  a  law  which  forbids  us  to  do  unto 
others  as  we  would  have  them  do  to  us,  and  which 
makes  it  a  crime  to  feed  the  hungry,  to  clothe  the 
naked,  and  to  visit  and  succor  the  sick  and  the  im- 
prisoned. . 

Because  it  is  a  law  which  renders  the  precepts  of  the 
gospel  and  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  seditious ; 
and,  were  the  Savior, and  his  band  of  disciples  now 
upon  earth,  there  is  but  one  of  them  who  would  esbape 
its  penalties  by  pretending  "  to  conquer  his  prejudice's." 
Auji,  finally. 

Because  the  advocates  and  defenders  of  this  law 
have  been  compelled  to  place  its  defence  upon  the  ex- 
press ground  that  the  commandments  of  men  are  of , 
higher  anthoiity  than  the  ordinances  of  (5od. 

In  Hooker's  sublime  descrip-iion  of  law,  when  under-r 
stood  in  itS: generic  sense,  he  says,— 

*'  0f  law  there  can  be  no  less  acknowledged^  than 
that  her  seat  is  ihtj  bosom  of  God,  her  voice  the  har- 


rnqny  of  the  world  j  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  do 
her  homage,  the  very  least  as  feeling  her  care,  and  the 
greatest  as  not  exempted  from  her  power ;  both  angels, 
and  men,  and  creatures,  of  what  condition  soever, 
though  each  in  different  sort  and  manner,  yet  all  with 
imiform  consent,  admiring  her  as  the  mother  of  their 
peace  and  joy." 

^Jow^,  Sir,  with  these  glorious  attributes  of  "Jaw,"  I 
say  the  Fugitive  Slave  law  of  the  last  session  possesses 
not  one  qualif  y  in  common,  nor  in  similitude.  To  say 
that  the  seat  of  such  a  law*  is  in.  the  "  bosom  of  God," 
is  the  intensest  blasphemy.  To  say  that  it  is  "  the  har-^ 
mony  of  the  world,"  is  to  declare  that  the  world  is  a 
sphere  of  ubiquitous  and  omnipotent  wrong,  uncheck- 
ered  hy  any  thought  of  justice,  iand  devoid  of  any  emo- 
tion of  love.  To  say  that  "  all  things  in  heaven  dp 
homage to  such  a  law,  is  to  affirm  of  the  realms  of 
light  what  is  true  only  of  the  realms  of  darkness.  The 
"least"  do  not  "feel  its  care,"  but  tremble  and  wail 
beneaih  its  cruelty j  while  the  "greatest"  and  the 
strongest  are  "  exempt  from  its  power ;  "  for  they  made 
it  not  for  themselves  but  for  others.  To  no  class  of 
"creatures,"  rational  or  irrational,  human  or  divine, 
can  it  prove  to  be  the  "  mother  of  peace  and  joy  ;  " 
but  wherever  it  extends,  and  as  long  as  it  exists,  it  will 
continue  to  be  an  overflowing  Mara:h  of  bitterness  and 
strife. 

As  the  great  name  of  Hooker  has  been  profaneily 
cited  in  behalf  of  this  law,  I  will  close  by  quoting  his 
distmction  between  those  lav;s  of  human  gbvemments 
which  ought  to  be  obeyed,  and  those; which  ought 
not:  —  ' 

— —  "  which  laws,"  says  he,  "  we  must  obey,  unless 
there  be  reason  showed  which  may  necessarily  enforce 

that  TB^  LAW  OF  REASON  OR  OF  GOD  BOTH  ^INJOIN  THE 
COjmURY^" 
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SPEECH 

On  THE  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  delivered  at  .Lancasteb, 
Massachosetts,  Mat  19,  1851,  pending  the  CAwyAsa  fOK, 
A  MembKr  of  Congress  for  the  Poobxh  ConoressionaIi  . 
District. 

Fellow;-Citizens  ; 

We  are  assembled  oil  a  great  occasion  and  for  a  great 
purpose.  The  election  of  a  member  of  Congress,  in- 
deed, is  not  an  extraordinary  event ;  but  it  is  extraor- 
dinary that  principles  of  the  most  vital  importance  to 
the  honor  of  Massachusetts,  and  to  the  cause  of  human 
liberty  throughout  the  world,  should  be  involved  in  a 
local  election.    Such,  however,  is  now  the  fact. 

Gentlemen,  the  assertion  and  the  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  man  have  made  great  progress  among  the 
nations  of  Europe  within  the  recollection  of  many 
who  are  now  before  me.  Notwithstanding  the  parti- 
tion of  Poland  by  allied  robbers,  and  the  obliteration 
of  that  Mngdorii  from  the  map  of  Europe ;  notwith- 
standing Hungarian  subjugation  to  Austrian  despotism, 
arid*  many  other  atrocious  crimes  against  humanity^ 
such  as^  nations  only  can  commit  j  for  they  are  too  vast 
arid  monstrous  to  be  perpetrated  by  any  individual, 
I  say^  notwithstanding  these  facts,  the  great  fabric  of 
human  liberty  has  been  rising  in  Europe,  while  the 
solid  structures  of  despotism  have  been  disintegrating 
and  making  ready  for  their  fall. 

But  truth  compels  me  to  acknowledge  that,  during 
the  jast  three  quarters  of  a  century,  our  course,  in  this 
country,  has  been  downward.     While  among  the 
other  nations  of  Christendom  the  altar-fires  of  liberty 
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have  been  .kindling  and  burning  with  a  brighter  fiame, 
ours  havs  been  waning.  At  the  foundation  of  our 
government  an  institution  esisted  amongst  us  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
government  Itseh^.  But  it  was  then  limited  in  its 
extent,  and  its  spirit  nowhere  existed  in  great  in- 
tensity. Even  those  who  cherished  it  most  were 
ashamed  of  it ;  and  in  those  provisions  of  the  consti- 
tution, which  \i^ere  designed  for  its  temporary  protec- 
tion, a  common  regard  for  decency  forbade  the  men- 
tion of  its  name.  Fatally  to  our  own  peace  and  honor, 
that  which  was  then  regarded  as  temporary  and  local, 
riow  threatens  to  bs  abiding  and  universal.  Prom 
speaking  of  slavci-y  with  hushed  breath,  its  bold  abet- 
tors now  shout  forth  its  praises.  From  p-oviding  for 
the  extermination  of  the  African  slave  trade,  they  have 
converted  the  slaye  states  into  another  Africa,  this 
side  the  tropics  and  by  the  successful  robbery  of  a 
neighboring  republic,  they  seek  to  create  a  new  Aiiieri- 
ea,  so  thet  the  slave  trade,  once  abolished  and  de- 
clared piracy,  may  be  revived  and  legalized.  The 
Middle  Passage  is  to  be  transferred  from  the  ocean  to 
the  land.  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  &,c.,  are  to 
be  the  Gold  Coast,  Beninj  and  the  Galinas  ;  the  place 
of  supply,  the  place  of  demand,  and  the  highways  of  ' 
commerce  between  them  are  to  be  within  our  own 
hprdets  and  protected  by  the  American  flag  j  and  that 
horrid  traffic  which  all  the  leading  nations  of  Christen- 
dom united  in  declaring  to  be  a  felony  punishable  with 
death,  is  now  to  be  maintained  and  defended  amongst 
ourselves,  under  penalty  of  death  and  a  dissolution  of 
the  Union. 

Nor  does  it  suffice  tha»  the  tide  of  slavery  should 
rise  and  overflow  the  vast  and  uninhabited  regions  of 
the  west.  It  surges  up  against  the  free  states  them- 
selves, and  all  the  dikes  and  barriers  of  that  constitu- 
tional law  which  we  have  been  enacting  for  seventy- 


years,  cannot  stay  its  flood.  We  dioiight  that 
Massachusetts  was  the  ioipregnabie  citadel  of  freedonii; 
but  unconstitutional  and  inhuman.  laws,  dictated  by 
slaveholders,  are  now  enforced  amongst  us,  and  at  our 
very  doo^s ;  and  our  services  are  commanded  for  their 
execution. 

Thank  God,  there  is  a  part  of  our  people  who, 
while  they  suffer,  resist.  Only  a  portion  amongst  us 
have  reached  that  lowest  depth  of  degradation,  where 
they  surrender,  not  their  limbs  only^  but  their  wills,  to 
the  hateful  service  of  their  masters.  Slavery  has  done 
its  perfect  work  only  when  the  soul  is  enslaved,  I 
rejoice  to  believe  that  we  have  not  only  seven  thou- 
sand in  this  our  Massachusetts  Israel,  who  have  not 
bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,  but  seven  hundred  thousand-; 
and  recent  events  foretell  not  only  an  increasing  num- 
ber, but  a  more  determined  opposition. 

Why  is  it,  fellow-citizens,  that  Massachusetts  stands 
first,  or  among  the  first,  in  1851,  in  her  hostility  to  the 
Fugitive  Slave  law?  I  answer,  for  the  very  reason 
that  she  stood  first  in  her  hostility  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  British  crown  in  1776.  And  in  less 
than  seventy-five  years  from  this  time,  those  who  op- 
pose and  those  who  defend  this  inhuman  law,  will 
stand,  historically,  as  wide  asunder,  and  will  share  as 
highjan  honor  or  sufier  as  deep  an  ignominy,  as  is  now 
awarded  to  the  lovers  of  freedom  and  the  minions  of 
power  who  lived  at  the  era  of  the  revolution.  Let 
all  young  men  beware  not  to  be  seduced  by  any  tenip?- 
tations  of  immediate  profit  or  mistaken  honor,  to  lift  a 
hand  in.defence  of  this  law.  if  they  do,  then,  before  , 
they  have  lived  out  half  their  lives,  they  will  be  as 
ready  as  old  Cranmer  to  thrust  the  offending  member 
into  the  flames,  and  to  say  with  him,  "  This  hand,  this 
wicked  hand,  has  offended." 

Gentlemen,  we  in  Massachusetts  are  a  Union-loving, 
and  law-abiding  people,  Hi>  Webster  and  his  "  retaii^f 
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ers  "  may  spare  their  breath  in  exhorting  us  to  abide 
by  the  Union.  Such  a  work,  m  this  commonwealth^  is 
a  work  of  supererogation.  He  knows,  and  they  know, 
'  that  the  number  of  disnnionists  m  this  state  can  be 
counted  on  a  man's  fingers  and  toes.  Whatever  influ- 
ence they  exert  must  flow  from  their  zeal,  their  talents, 
and  their  private  character ;  for  they  derive  nope  from 
numerical  force.  Were  they  all  to  settle  in  one  of  our 
small  towns,  they  would  be  out-voted  by  its  inhabit- 
ants. I  regard  these  ever-repeated  appeals  made  to 
Massachusetts  men  and  to  New  England  men  to  stand 
by  the  Union,  as  not  merely  obtrusive,  but  as  affront- 
ive  and  insulting.  Besides,  when  a  man  undertakes 
the  mission  of  going  round  the  country,  preaching 
honesty,  or  temperance,  or  chastity,  he  provokes  the 
inquiry  whether  he  is  more  honest,  temperate,  or  con- 
tinent than  those  ^hom  he  exhorts.  If  the  union  of 
these  states  how  is,  or  has  ever  been  verging  tovirards 
a  point  of  danger,  it  is  solely  and  only  because  ambi- 
tious men  and  mercenary  men  at  the  north  have  given 
it  that  direction  by  recognizing  southern  threats  and 
bravadoes  as  realities,  and  thus  encouraging  them. 
Let  the  greatest  cowaid  see  that  his  threats  are  ac- 
knowledged as  verities,  and  he  will  adopt  the  cheap 
mode  of  threatening  instead  of  the  hazardous  one  of 
acting.  Could  the  Chinese  have  frightened  away  the 
British  fleet  by  their  battery  of  wooden  cannon,  having 
the  middle  of  the  ends  painted  black  for  a  muzzle^ 
they  would  have  been  fools  ta  incur  the  expense  of 
brass  or  iron.  But  John  Bull  did  not  care  whether  the 
cannon  were  of  wood  or  of  metal,  and  at  his  first  fire 
the  Celestials  scampered.  But  here,  when  a  few  men 
in  a  few  states  pointed  their  wooden  guns  at  us,  Mr. 
Webster,  General  Cass;  and  others,  for  their  own  am- 
bitious purposes,  cried  out  that  the  Union  was  in  dan- 
ger. I  say,  then,  if  the  union  of  these  states  ever 
has  been  in  any  proximity  to  danger,  it  was  not  from 
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liienaces  uttered  by  the  south,  but  from  northern  in- 
dbrsement  of  them.  If  northern  leaders  had  dishon- 
ored instead  of  indorsing  this  spurious  paper,  it  never 
would  have  got  into  ci-culatioti. 

We  are  not  only  Union-loving  men,  but,  as  I  said 
before,  we  are  law-abiding  m6n.  Had  this  not  been 
so,  not  all  the  fleets  and  armies  in  the  world  could  have 
carried  Thomas  Sims  into  bondage.  So  intimately 
blended  is  the  reverence  for  law  with,  the  very  soul  of 
our  people,  that  if  you  could  convince  them  that  a 
statute  has  legal  force  and  is  binding  upon  the  con- 
science, I  verily  believe  our  juries  would  give  a  verdict 
in  favor  of  Shylock,  though  the  pound  of  flesh'which 
he  claimed  were  to  be  carved  from  their  own  bosoms. 
Thisi  side  of  a  jiist  cause  for  revolution,  they  will  yield 
subaiission  to  all  laws  enacted  by  the  government, 
with  one  single  exception.  The  exception  I  mean, 
embraces  those  laws  of  men  which  aire  clearly  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  God.  And  I  trust  the  time  is  not 
now,  and  never  will  be,  when  the  children  of  the 
Puritans  will  obey  any  commandment  of  human  origin 
if  it  conflicts  with  a  divine  command,  though  tbey 
have  to  lie  doVvn  in  lions' deiis  or  walk  through  fur- 
nace fires,  as  the  penalty  of  disobedience. 

But  with  this  sentiment  of  reverence  for  law  is 
another  sentiment,  which  is  its  proper  attendant  juid 
brother,  —  I  mean  a  desire  and  a  determination  to 
know  what  that  is  which  is  called  law  ;  what  it  is  that 
claims  this  prerogative  of  controlling  the  will  and 
challenging  the  conscience.  Ht  is  in  this  spirit  that 
they  have  discussed  and  mean  to  discuss  the  Fugitive 
Slave  law,  and  to  bring  it,  Protestant  fashioq,  to  the 
test  of  individual  judgmerit  arid  conscience. 

I  have  no  aeed  to  repeat  to  you  the  general  pr^i- 
visions  of  this  inhuman  enactment.  No  lover  of  lib- 
erty can  lead  them  without  having  their  atrocious 
character  burned  into  his  mind  'inefFaceably.  You 
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know  thai;  i.t  assustia.-?  to  dispose  of  tha  liigliesfc  •  inter" 
a^ta  of  human  Hbok'ty,  the  liberty  of  soul  as  \ve\l  as 
the  liberty  of  jjersoa  ; and  you  know  that  it  also 
assumes  to  dispose  of  the  most  precious  interests  of 
property,  —  the  property  that  a  man  has  in  himself  and 
in  ail  his  ca})aoities  of  physical  enjoyment  and  sufier- 
ing  as  weU  as  his  property  iu  his  money  or  his  goods ; 
— -  without  a  singls  one  of  those  safeguards  and  pro- 
tections which  the  constitution  of  the  country  builds 
up  like  a  rampart  of  defence  around  us  all.  This  en- 
actment, too,  is  no  theoretic  affair ;  it  is  no  dead  letter 
on  the  statute  book.  It  is  a  living  monster,  uncaged 
and  turned  loose  amongst  us,  to  rob  aiid  devour  at  its 
will. 

Now,  I  have  two  objections  to  this  law,  which  ab- 
solve me  from  all  obligations  to  executft  it,  ov,  in  any 
way  or  manner,  to  assist  in  executing  it.  First,  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  which,  God 
helping  me,  shall  be  the  rule  of  my  conduct,  though  I 
should  scatter  political  treasons  as  the  autumn  wind 
scatters  leaves.  In  his  dread  description  of  the  judg- 
ment day,  Jesus  Christ  makes  the  distinction  between 
saints  and  sinners  to  turn  upon  the  fact,  whether  they 
have  fed  the  hungry,  clothed  the  naked,  and  visited 
those  who  were  sick  and  in  prison.  And  who  so 
hungry  as  those  who  do  not  own,  and  cannot  own  a 
morsel  of  bread  ?  Wlio  so  naked  as  those  who  do  not 
own,  and  cannot  own  a  shred  of  a  garment  to  protect 
them  from  cold,  or  from  the  lascivious  eye  ?  And  what 
confinement  was  ever  so  hopeless  as  southern  slavery, 
what  prison  was  ever  so  deep  as  that  prison-house 
which  holds  three  millions  of  our  fellow-beings  within 
its  melancholy  walls, — them  and  their  posterity  forever? 
He  that  refuses  the  common  acts  of  hospitality  to  these 
victims,  when  fleeing  from  their  bondage,  denies  his 
Lord  and  Master.  He  that  refuses  them,  disobeys 
every  precept  of  the  Savior,  arid  has  no  more  right  to 


call  lumseU,'  a  Chricitias},  thaii  has  ihe  X<*ejee  islaiiderj 
when  he  rises  frora  his  caonibal  bastiquet.  He  is  the 
Levite  who  passes  by  on  the  other  side. 

-And  nest,  1  hold  this  lav/  to  be  contrary  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Uuitcd  States,  and  thertjfore  of  no 
binding  force  upon  my  conscience  or  my  conduct.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  by  this  that  I  shall  make  forcible 
opposition  to  it.  I  take  the  Ctuaker  ground  upon  this 
suhject ;  I  will  not  assist  to  execute  it,  though  I  shall 
suffer  it  to  execute  itself  on  me. 

The  constitutionality  of  this  law  has  been  exten- 
sively discussed.  But  there  is  this  broad  diifierence 
between  the  arguments  of  those  who  affirm  and  those 
who  deny  that  it  is  constitutional.  Those  who  deny 
it,  argue  the  question  upon  its  merits,  upon  principle, 
upon  those  legal  relations  and  analogies  that  so  nobly 
characterize  the  English  law  on  the  subject  of  human 
liberty-  But  those  who  affirm  the  constitutionality 
of  the  law,  base  their  argument  upon  technicalities 
and  upon  precedents,  and  they  cannot  sustain  them- 
selves for  a  moment  on  any  other  ground.  They 
found  themselves,  in  the  first  place,  upon  the  statutory 
precedent  of  1793,  which  was  an  act  passed  with  very 
little  deliberation,  as  its  history  sliows,  and  passed,  too, 
whea  it  was  expected  on  all  hands  that  slavery  would 
soon  die  out.  In  the  next  place,  they  rely  upon  the 
judicial  precedent  of  Prigg's  case,  which  was  made  by 
a  bench  of  slaveholditig  judges,  and  some  of  the  points 
which  the  court  professed  to  decide  did  not  arise  in 
the  case. 

Now  the  statutory  precedent  covers  only  a  part  of 
the  case  ;  for  some  of  the  most  hateful  features  of  the 
law  of  1850  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  law  of  1793  ; 
and  the  supreme  court  has  never  passed  upon  the  law 
of  1850  at  all.  So  two  points  are  clear  in  the  outset, 
that  the  champions  of  the  law  cannot  get  along  with- 
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out  the  precedeutSj  atid  the  precedents,  in  several  most 
important  particulars,  fail  them  altogether.* 

This  question  has  lately  ht^en  discussed  in  our  own 
vicinity.  The  liberty  of  a  resident  of  Massachusetts, 
—  a  man  every  way  entitled  to  a  jury  trial  by  bur  con- 
stitution and  laws,  as  much  as  you  or  I, --has  been 
sacrificed  by  a  United  States  commissioner  in  the  city 
of  Boston. f  He  has  decided  in  favor  of  the  law. 
You  would  naturally  suppose  that,  in  order  to  shelter 
liimself  from  the  odium  of  such  a  decision,  he  would 
put  all  personal  and  all  collateral  resources  into  requi- 
sition to  make  the  case  as  plausible  as  ingenuity  can 
make  it.  It  is  said,  too,  that  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr. 
Webster's  friends,  and  the  commissioner's  friends  have 
contributed  of  their  strength  to  help  the  debility  of 
the  case.  While  the  cause  was  pending  before  him^ 
one  of  the  points  involved  in  it  was  brought  before 
the  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts,  and  sdso  before 
the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States.  The  commis- 
sioner adjourned  the  case  over  after  all  the  arguraerits 
of  counsel  were  in.  He  thereby  gave  himself  an  op- 
portunity for  preparation  and  for  consultation,    l  am 

■  ^ 

*  It  is  substantially  conceded  by  the  supreme  court  of  Masaachu- 
eetts,  in  delivering  their  opinion  on  the  application  of  Sims  for  a  writ 
of  halteas  coppus,  that  the  Fugitive  Slave  law  stands  upon  precedent 
alone,  and  is  disowned  by  principle.   Chief  Justice  Shaw  ^ays,  — 

"  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  proper  to  say,  that  if  this  argument, 
drawn  from  the  constitution  of  tbie  United  States,  were  now  first  ap- 
plied to  the  law  of  1793,  deriving  no  sanction  from  contemporaneous 
coinatriietion,  judicial  precedent,  and  thie  acquiescence  of  tha.  general 
and  state  governments,  the  argument  from  the  limitation  of  judicial' 
power  would  be.entitled  to  very  grave  cojisideration." 

I  submit  that  the  precedents,  on  tMs  subject,  both  legisMive 
judicial,  are  substantially  divested  of  all  their  force,  by  the  fewness 
of  the  cases  that  have  ever  arisen  Uinder  the  law,  by  the  general  6b- 
soteteness  iuto  which  it  fell,  aad,,more;than  all, -by  that  uniform. in-; 
difference  and  neglect,  and  I  may  add  inhumanity,  with  which;  colored 
people  and  the  rights  of  colored  people,  have  been  elinost  universally 
rejgarded  in  the  dmerent  states  of  the  Union. 

t  Mr.  George  T.  Curtis. 
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taking  no  exception  to  all  this,  I  am  glad  it  was 
done.  1  suppose  we  now  have  tba  breadth  and  length 
and  strength  of  what  can  be  alleged  in  favor  of  the 
law.  I  never  feel  so  confident  of  my  conclusions  as 
when  strong  men  have  taken  the  opposite  side,  and 
have  failed  to  siistain  it. 

Now,  to  this  decision  of  the  commissioner,  made  under 
such  incitements,  and  with  such  opportunities,  I  pro- 
pose to  invite  your  attention.  The  discussion  may  be 
dry,  but  it,  will  not  be  uninteresting  j  for  it  involves 
matters  as  important  as  the  liberty  of  the  body  and  the 
liberty  of  the  will,  and  the  liberty  and  life  of  tLe 
hunian  soul. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  are  legal  and  constitutional 
questions,  and,  therefore,  that  iinprofessipnal  men  can- 
pot  understand  thern.  But  most,  if  not  all  the  points 
which  I  shaU  bring  to  yoiur  attention,  are  matters  of 
intuition  ;  questions  wholly  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
plain  common  sense,  and  such,  therefore,  as  can  be 
decided  by  you  as  well  as  by  lawyers  or  judgej.  And 
if  I  can  convince  you  of  the  inconclusiveness  of  some 
parts  of  this  decision,  of  the  legal  Jesuitism  of  other 
parts,  and  of  the  self-contradiction  that  perya.des  the 
wholCj  you  will  not  hesitate  to  set  it  aside,  not  as  null 
?md  void  merely,  but  as  discreditable  to  the  profession 
of  the  law,  and  dishonorable  to  the  State  of  Massar 
chasetts. 

The  first  point  which  the  commissioner  discusses  is, 
whether  in  seizing,  by  his  warrant,  a  man  actually 
free,  in  deciding,  by  his  judgment,  the  exact  question, 
whether  that  man  were  a  slave,  and  in  sending  him,  by 
his  certificate,  where  the  lash  and  the  law  of  slavery 
apply  to  his  body  and  liis  spirit,  he  were  exercising 
"jiidicial  poiper,"  as  conferred  by  the  cqnstitutioii  of 
the  United  States  upon  such  courts  as  Congress  should 
estaiblish.  He  at  first  decides  that  he  does  no^  exercise 
such  power.  This  was  well ;  for  he  knows  that  he 
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was  never  appointed,  nor  commissioned,  nor  sworn, 
nor  is  paid,  nor  removable  from  office  for  mal-conduct, 
as  is,  prescribed  by  the  constitution  in  the  case  of 
judges.  Badly  heroic  as  he  was,  in  faciy  in  exercising 
Jurisdiction  over  a  human  being,  and  delivering  him 
over  into  hopeless  and  irremediable  bondage,  he  was 
not  mad  enough  to  arrogate,  in  terms,  the  prerogative 
of    judicial  power  " 

But  what  says  his  superior,  the  attorney-general  of 
the  United  States  ?  In  an  elaborate  opinion,  given  by 
order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,-— ar  opin- 
ion which,  as  I  suppose,  passed  under  the  supervision 
of  the  whole  cabinet,  and  therefore  may  be  presumed 
to  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Webster  and  the  other 
constitutional  advisers  of  the  President,  and  which 
certainly  had  the  sanction  of  the  President  himself,  for 
he  acted  upon  it,  - — in  this  opinion  the  attorney-gen- 
eral says,  — 

"  These  officere,  [the  commissioners,]  and  each  of  them, 
have  judicial  power,  and  jurisdiction  to  hear,  examine,  and 
decide  the  case." 

*'  The  certificate  to  be  granted  to  the  owner  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  act  and  judgment  of  ^  judicial  tribunal^  havbg  com- 
petent jurisdiction.'*^ 

'*  Congress  has  constituted  a  tribunal,  with  exclusive  juris- 
diction to  determine  summarily,  and  without  appeal,  who  are 
fugitives  from  service." 

"The  judgment  of  the  tribunal,  created  by  this  act,  is  con- 
clusive upon  all  tHbimals.^* 

Now,  which  is  right,  the  attorney-general,  with  the 
President  and  his  cabinet  as  indorsers,  or  Mr.  Oomr 
missioner  Curtis?  I  submit  to  you  that  the  former 
were  clearly  right,  i«>  far  as  this,  —  that  when  the  con- 
stitution declares  that  "  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law," 
(which  imports  a  trial  by  jury,)  then  neither  Adam 
Gribson,  nor  Thomas  Sims,  nor  any  other  alleged 
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fugitive  can  be  so  deprived,  without  (rial  byjury,  (und 
the  judgment  or  sentence  of  the  judicial  power  " 
thereupon.  The  following  position  has  never  been  an~ 
svvered,  and  I  think  never  can  be,  namely,  that  if  a 
resident  of  Massachusetts  can  be  deprived  of  his  "  lib- 
erty and  property,"  without  a  trial  by  jury  and  a  judg- 
ment of  a  court,  then  he  may  be  deprived  of  his  lif<S 
also;  for  "life,  liberty,  and  property  "  are  secured  m, 
the  same  section,  in  the  same  sentence,  and  by  the 
same  safeguard. 

The  attorney-general  held  that,  as  the  power  exer- 
cised by  the  commissioner  was  a  "judicial  powerj"  it 
deprived  the  party  of  all  benefit  from  the  ha^ecu^  cor- 
pus. And  there  was  some  plausibility  in  this,  though, 
I  think,  no  soundness.  But  our  defenders  of  th©;  la^ 
hold  that  this  ssnding  of  a  man  into  bondage  is  not  a 
part  of  the  "judicial  power,"  and  yet  that  it  deprives 
him  of  all  benefit  of  the  habeas  corpus.  That  is,  they 
hold  that  a  man  may  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  and 
property,  (and  of  cou,rse,of  his  life,)  b^^  q>  ministerially 
proceeding.)  not  having  its  origin  in  any  court,  and  not 
to  be  prosecuted  to  final  judgment  in  any  cqiirt,  Jihd. 
yet  that  all  the  couris  in  the  land,  conipetent  tp  furnisli 
relief  in  any  other  case,  can  afibrd  none  in  .  this,  if 
this  be  true,  if  a  proceeding,  held  and  acknowledged 
by  the  officer  who  ipitiates  and  conducts  it  to  be  a 
ministerial  proceeding,  not  originated  by  a  court,  and 
never  to  be  carried  before  a  court,  does  thus  take  away 
the  trial  by  jury,  and  thp  security  of  haying  one's  lib- 
erty and  property  adjudicated  upon  by  a  "  coiirt,"  .an4 
renders  the  writ  of  Aafteas  corpus  an  empty  form,  the^, 
indeed,  we  may  bid  "farewell,  a  long  farewell "  fill 
our  liberties.  An  unprincipled  majority  of  Cpngxess 
has  only  to  pass  a  law  that  any  man  iftay  be  ii»r 
prisoned  or  hanged  on  an  executive  warrant,  and  that 
the  hireling  marshal  or  comniissioner  shall  sjijffer 
"  MlCflestatipn  by  any  process  issued  by  any  epjjrt, 
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jndf^e,  magistrate,  or  other  person -whomsoever,"  and 
desjjotic  power  will  be  enthroned  here  as  effectually  as 
it  ever  was  in  England  in  the  bloody  days  of  the  Stu- 
arts. .  Jeffries  was  at  least  a  judge,  though  he  acted 
like  a  commissioner. 

Who  could  ,  have  imagined,  eight  months  ago,  that 
a  ministerial  proceeding  could  put  a  citizen  beyond 
remedy  or  reach  of  oiir  courts  ? 

I  now  come  to  a  position  in  the  commissioner's  ar- 
gument which  is  not  only  transparently  fallacious,  but 
is  contradicted  by  himself,  in  the  same  opinion,  again 
and  again.    I  shall  offer  a  series  of  objections  to  it. 

The  point  was  pressed  upon  him  by  counsel  that  he 
W8a  exercising  "judicial  power."  To  maintain  this,  a 
j|[Hissage  was  quoted  from  Prigg's  case,  in  which  the 
court  say,  "A  claim  made  by  the  owner  out  of  posses- 
sion for  the  delivery  of  a  slave  .....  constitutes.,  in 
the  strictest  sense,  a  controversy  between  the  parties, 
and  a  case  arising  under  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  within  the  express  delegation  of  judicial  power, 
given  by  that  instrument."  Can  any  thing  be  more 
explicit  and  conclusive,  to  prove  that  the  commissioner 
was  then  presuming  to  exercise  a  part  of  the  "judicial 
power "  conferred  by  Congress  exclusively  upon 
courts  ?  And  how  does  he  answer  it  ?  In  this  way, 
and  in  this  way  only.  He  says  the  court  decide  two 
points: — 

First,- — That  a  claim  for  a  fugitive  slave  is  a  case 
arising  under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
so  within  the  grant  of  "judicial  power"  as  given  by 
the  constitution ;  and 

Second,  -—  "  That  being  such  a  case,  belonging  to 
the  judicial  pow^r  of  the  Union,  it  was  for  Congress  to 
regulate  and  prescribe  the  remedy,  the  form  of  proceed- 
ings, and  the  mode  and  extent  in  which  the  judicial 
pdw€ir  of  the  Union  should  be  called  into  activity." 

He  then  declares  his  full  admission  of  both  these 
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propositiorts.  And  how  does  he  answer  the  first  one, 
which,  at  a  blow,  unseats  him  from  his  usurped  bench ? 
He  says,  "  The  counsel  for  the  prisoner  have  insisted 
most  strennoiisly- on  the  .first  of  these  positions,  but 
have  said  nothing  with  regard  to  the  second."  And 
what  need  had  the  counsel  to  say  any  thing  about  the 
second,  the  first  being  admitted  7  The  supreme  court 
had  said,  and  he  acknowledged  it,  that  every  case  like 
the  one  then  before  him  was  a  "  case  arising  under  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  within  the  express 
delegation  of  judicial  power  given  by  that  instrument." 
This  was  equivalent  to  saying  that  it  was  a  case  which 
could  not  be  adjudicated  upon  by  a  commissioner,  be- 
cause a  commissioner  is  not  a  judge,  — •  is  no  court  nor 
part  of  a  court.  The  plain  statement  of  the  commis- 
sioner's language  is  this :  The  supreme  court  declare 
that  I  have  no  jurisdiction  in  this  c^e ;  but  because 
the  counsel  said  nothing  about  another  point  to  be 
found  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  therefore  I  will  take 
jurisdiction. 

But  again  ;  this  reply  of  the  commissioner,  that  the 
counsel  said  nothing  about  the  second  point,  (when  he 
had  acknowledged  the  validity  of  the  first,  which  was 
fatal,)  is  not  merely  an  evasion  ;  it  is  founded  upon  a 
false  meaning  attributed  by  him  to  the  second  point. 
He  says  the  court  held  that  it  was  "for  Congre$s  to 
regulate  and  prescribe  the  remedy,  the  form  of  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  mode  and  extent  in  which  the  judi- 
cial power  of  the  Union  should  be  called  into  activity.'' 
Suppose  it  was  for  Congress  to  do  this.  Might  they 
not  transcend  their  power  when  doing  it  ?  and  does 
not  his  admission  of  the  first  point  prove  that  they 
have  transcended  their  power  ? . —  the  very  point  then 
in  question.  The  two  things  cannot  stand  together. 
If  the  trial  of  the  issue,  "fugitive  slave  of  not,'-'  be,  "in 
the  strictest  sense,"  "  within  the  express  delegation  of 
judicial  power  given"  by  the  constitution,  then  this 
41* 
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ijainistetial  commissioner  cannot  exercise  it,  and  Con- 
gress catmot  empower  biha  to  exercise  it.  Besides,  the 
decision  of  the  court  was  made  in  1842.  The  law, 
whose  constitutionality  they  had  then  under  discus- 
sion, was  passed  in  1860.  Did  the  court  in  '43  de- 
clare, or  c6«ld  they  declare,  that  any  \b.w  thereafter 
passed  by  Congress  on  this  subject  should  be  held  con- 
stitutional? Did  their  decision  act  prospectively,  and 
adjudge  a  law  to  be  constitutional,  which  was  to  be 
passed  eight  years  afterwards?  So  far  from  this,  the 
points  then  under  discussion, —namely,  the  power  of 
a  commissioner  to  adjudge  a  case  more  important  than 
life  or  death,  and  the  obligation  of  a  commissioner  to 
hear  exjtarte  evidence,  and  to  be  concluded  by  it  when 
heard, -T— these  questions  did  not  conio  before  the  su- 
preme court  in  '42,  and  have  never  baen  before  the 
supreme  court  at  all.  But  because  that  court  had  said, 
years  before,  that  it  belongs  to  Congress  to  prescribe 
the  mode  of  recovering  fugitive  slaves,  therefore^  says 
the  commissioner,  if  Congress  should  vest  this  power 
in  commissioners,  (and  in  slave  traders  or  pirates  just 
as  well,)  it  would  be  valid.  And  because  the  counsel 
did  not  answer  this  point,  the  commissioner  decides 
au  admitted  point,  conclusive  in  their  favor,  against 
them- 

But  this  is  not  all.  After  declaring,  in  the  first  part 
of  the  opinion,  his  fuU  conviction  that  the  delivery  of 
ah  alleged  fugitive:  comes  within  "  the  express  delega- 
tion of  judicial  power,"  he  uses,  farther  on,  the  follow- 
ing language:  "It  would  seem,"  says  he,  "  that  it  only 
remains  to  inquire  whether  the  act  of  1850  authorizes 
or  requires  any  thing  moi:e  than  a  summary  ministerial 
proceeding  in  aid  of  the  right  secured  by  the  constitu- 
tion, namely,  the  right  of  removal."  And  he  holds 
thAt  it  does  not;  The  act  which,  in  the  first  part  of 
the  opiniod,  was  acknowledged  to  belong,  "ilti  the 
Strictest  serise/'  to  the  "judicial  power,"  has  no«r 
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ceased  to  be  "  any  thing  more  than  a  summary  mitiis- 
terial  proceeding." 

And  again  lie  sajrs,  "I  have  endeavored,  in  the  fore- 
going discnssion,  to  show  that  this  is  a  summary  min- 
isterial proceeding,"  &c.  "  If  this  be  so,  and  I  can 
en^er  'ain  3i  doubt  that  it  is,"  &c.  This  sudden  trans- 
migration from  a  judge  to  an  executioner,  from  one 
who  acknowledged  that  the  delivery  of  an  alleged 
fugitive  is  an  act  of  "judicial  power,"  to  one  who 
holds  that  it  is  not  "any  thing  more  than  a  summary 
ministerial  proceeding,"  may  suit  a  disciple  of  Pythag- 
oras, or  the  priests  of  the  Hindoo  religion,  but  it  ill 
becomes  an  expounder  of  American  jurisprudence. 

1  proceed  to  another  point  in  the  commis^sioner's 
decision,  namely,  the  nature  and  authority  of  "judi- 
cial power;"  and  when  I  havia  discussed  it,  I  shall 
submit  to  your  good  sense  whether  I  do  him  any  in- 
justice in  saying  that  it  is  most  perspicuously  fallacious 
and  lucidly  absurd. 

"In  all  governments  formed  upon  the  English 
model,"  says  he,  "  there  is  a  certain  class  of  inquiries, 
[powers?]  judicial  in  their  nature,  but  which  are  con- 
fided to  officers  not  constituting  a  part  of  the  judiciary, 
s'^^rictly  so  called.'*  (I  do  not  like  this  substitution  of 
the  word  "inquiries"  for  "powers."  If  any  thing 
under  heaven  should  be  called  a  power,  the  prerogative 
of  sending  a  human  being,  presumptively  free,  into 
bondage,  is  surely  one,)  He  then  instances  certain 
officers  in  Great  Britain,  who,  though  not  judges,  per- 
form, as  he  says,  certain  judicial  functions.  A  brief 
remark  will  suffice  for  this.  Great  Britain,  having  no 
written  constitution,  the  current  of  its  legislative  enact- 
ments and  its  judicial  decisions  makes  its  constitution. 
If/then,  it  has  been  the  prevailing  practice  of.that  goir- 
ernment  to  confer  any  given  description  of  powers  Ujpon 
any  given  ijlass  of  officers,  then  that  is  what  the  Brliisli 
constitution  allows  and  approves. 
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But  we  have  a  written  constitutiouj  and  therefore 
are  not  to  tolerate  a  law,  (as  in  the  case  of  this  Fugi- 
tive Slave  laWj)  which  is  repugnant  to  its  fundamental 
provisions.  By  /.his  constitution,  all  legislative  pow- 
ers therein  granted  are  vested  in  Congress ;  executive 
power  in  a  President,  and  judicial  power  in  the  courts. 
The  Poii^titution  of  Massachusetts  is  equally  explicit. 
Jit  say.;?,  "In  the  government  of  this  commonwealth  the 
legislative  department  shall  never  exercise  the  execu- 
tive and  judicial  powers,  or  either  of  them ;  the  execu- 
tive shall  never  exercise  the  legislative  and  judicial 
powers,  or  eithe.*  of  them ;  the  judicial  shall  never  ex- 
ercise the  legislative  and  executive  powers,  or  either 
of  them ;  to  the  end  it  may  be  a  government  of  laws, 
and  not  of  men." 

In  both  these  constitutions,  the  three  functions  of 
government,  namely,  to  legislate,  to  adjudicate,  and  to 
execute,  are  expressly  recognized ;  and  the  whole  of 
their  distinctive  powers  are  lodged  in  separate  depart- 
ments. No  mention  is  made  of  any  hybrid  or  mongrel 
cleiss,  half  judicial  and  half  executive,  or  half  ministe- 
rial and  half  judicial,  or  compounded  of  aliquot  parts 
of  each.  Such  an  officer,  under  either  constitution, 
would  be  a  monster ;  he  would  hold  the  same  relation 
to  their  legitimate  functionaries  that  Caliban  does  to 
the  human  race ;  and,  if  created  for  executing  the  Fu- 
gitive Slave  la'7,  that  half  devil  and  half  beast  would 
be  the  fitting  prototype. 

The  commissioner  professes  to  have  found  a  class 
of  cases,  both  under  our  state  and  national  constitu- 
tions, where  powers,  "judicial  in  their  nature,  and 
special  in  their  purpose,  may  be  confided  to  the  deter- 
mination of  oflficers  who  are  not  judges."  On  this 
point  he  has  expended  himself.  Here  lay  the  pressure 
and  travail  of  his  case.  Seeing  that,  in  deciding  the 
great  issue  before  him,  "slave  or  free,"  he  was  exer- 
cisiDg  judicial  power,  and  in  ordering  an  armed  force 
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to  convoy  the  victim  to  his  house  of  bondage  he  was 
exercising  ministerial  or  executive  power,  (thus  foletid- 
ing  the  functions  which  both  constitutions  have  sepa- 
rated,) the  commissioner  felt  that  he  must  find  some 
analogy  or  some  precedent  to  cover  up  this  obvious 
I'iolation  of  all  principle,  or  his  argument  was  in  ruins. 
It  is  in  ruins  ;  for  he  has  found  no  such  precedent,  and 
cannot  find  any. 

The  instances  he  citas  from  Massachusetts  are, — • 
1.  Sheriffs,  who  may  preside  over  juries  when  assessing 
damages  for  laying  out  highways,  and  may  decide  such 
questions  -A  law  as  arise  on  the  trial;  2,  Auditors, 
who  ma'-  examine  vouchers  and  state  accounts  be- 
tween parties,  and  make  report  thereof  to  the  court ; 
3.  Comi\i:7sioners  of  insolvency,  appointed  to  dis- 
tr '>uta  insolvent  estates ;  and,  4  County  commission- 
ers, who  lay  out  highways. 

iJo  A',  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that,  itt  no  one  of 
these  cases  does  the  officer  named  exercise  "judicial 
power.''  Indisputably,  universally,  and  necessarily,  by 
force  of  the  phrase  itself,  the  term  "judicial  power" 
embraces  t^e  idea  of  a  power  whose  decision  can  be 
enforced  i/;  invitum;  that  is,  against  an  unwilling, 
contesting  resisting  party.  The  sublime  power  of  a 
court  becomes  nothingness,  and  is  ridiculous,  if  its  de- 
crees cannot  be  executed  to  the  very  death  of  the  party 
against  whom  they  are  made.  For  this  purpose,  they 
arr-  ;;acked  by  all  the  civil  power  of  the  state ;  and 
sho'ild  this  prove  insufficient,  they  are  backed  by  all 
the  military  power  of  the  state;  and,  even  beyond 
this,  by  the  whole  military  and  naval  power  of  the 
United  States.  Without  this,  judges  are  but  puppets, 
or  no  better  than  "men  in  buckram."  "Judicial  pow- 
er" does  not  consist  in  a  sheriflPs  presiding  over  a  jury, 
nor  in  an  auditor's  casting  up  accounts,  nor  in  a  com- 
missioner's ciphering  out  the  dividends  of  an  insol- 
vent's estate,  nor  in  county  commissioners'  laying  out 
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ioads ;  but  li  cousisty  in  entot  isij>-  up  a  judgiaoui.  vviiicii 
hm  the  armorica  at  Spriugjicld  aiul  Hurptii'ti  l''o(iy, 
which  has  the  atuading  atmy  and  militia  of  the  Unikul 
States,  which  has  li(ty  linc-of-biiitle  ships,  whicii  has 
the  treasury  oi"  the  nafioa,  to  back  it,  and  to  visit  with 
death  one  man,  a  thousand  men,  or  a  hundred  thou- 
sand raeUj  if  need  be,  who  shall  eonhont  it  witli  re- 
sistance. 

Look,  felIow-citi?;ens,  at  this  wretched  sophistry. 
The  sheriff  must  make  return  of  the  verdict  of  t' 
jury  to  the  court  of  common  pleas, — which  is 
couKT,— -and  if  either  party  suggests  good  grounds 
dissatisfaction,  the  whole  proceeding  is  a  nullity,  and 
the  investigation  must  be  made  again  ;  aiid  again  and 
again,  and  ten  thnes  again,  until  every  act  and  letter 
of  it  become  unexceptionable.  The  auditor  must 
make  his  report  to  the  court  that  appointed  him,  and 
if  the  court  see  cause,  they  set  aside  both  it  and  him. 
The  acts  of  the  commissioners  of  insolvency  derive 
all  their  validity  from  the  consent  of  the  parties,  or 
from  the  judgment  of  a  court,  which  substitutes  the 
force  of  law  for  consent.  And  no  act  of  the  county 
commissioners,  in  taking  a  man's  land,  is  worth  the 
paper  it  is  written  on,  until  the  verdict  of  the  jury  is 
returned  to  the  cowt  of  common  pleas,  and  there  for- 
mally accepted  and  recorded.  Nay,  every  intelligent 
farmer  in  the  country  knows  the  fact,  that  though  the 
commissioners  have  laid  out  a  new  road,  or  ordered  an 
old  one  to  be  shut  up,  still,  if  a  party,  feeling  himself 
aggrieved,  demands  a  jury,  the  former  cannot  be  worked, 
nor  the  latter  closed,  until  the  court  of  common  pleas 
shall  have  passed  upon  the  proceeding  and  ratified  it.* 

*  I  object  to  Mr,  Curtis's  calling  the  county  commissioners  <'  the 
court  of  county  commissioners."  They  ore  nowhere  so  called  in  tlie 
act  creating  them,  or  in  the  act  defining  their  duties.  On  the  contra- 
r>\  they  arc  expressly  contradistuiguisliod  from  the  court  of  common 
pleas,"  which  is  a  court.  This  may  have  bccri  an  inadvertence,  but 
it  »ho^g  how  he  mistook  ^lip  nBtnro  of  their  pnwor:». 
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li\  lii:)vv(!V<!r,  iis  all  l.ho  ahovi'.  rase.;;,  Liw.  paitics  hi  iu^ 
Uirest  c.miHciit  to  the.  acts  (»t  slioi  itl,  audiloi',  oc  i-ohuui^- 
siouui",  ihoii  l!)os(i  uct:i  bticoiiu)  binding,  by  viiluo  of 
sucb  coiiKoiit.  The  party  coiustnitiiig  is  uJUnwurda 
i-\st(>p|)Cil  iVoiu  quostiouiiii^  iliesu.  But  (.hey  derive  iju 
autljority  from  any  "jiKlioial  power"  vealod  in  the 
olUcery  pcrtbrjaiug  theui.  We  have  a  case  mow,  ex- 
actly in  point,  and  better  illuritrutiiig  the  pnuciplo,  in 
the  fourth  yection  of  the  ninety-seventh  chapter  of  our 
Revised  S'atutes,  where  it  is  provided,  that  "  in  actions 
upoii  promissory  i-otes  and  other  contracts,  where  the 
amount  due  appears  to  be  undisputed,  the  debt  or  dam- 
ages may  be  assessed  and  ascertained  by  the  clerk, 
either  under  a  general  ord»ir  of  the  court,  or  by  asjxjcial 
reference  of  the  case  to  him  ;  and  the  judgment,  in 
either  case,  shall  be  entered  in  the  same  foriu  as  if  it 
iiad  been  awarded  by  the  court,  on  an  assessment  or 
computation  made  by  themselves."  Yet  who  will 
pretend  that  this  act  of  the  clerk,  which  is  jjerformed 
only  where  there  is  no  dispute  between  the  parties, 
emanates  from  any  "judicial  power"  in  that  oflxcer? 

The  instances  cited  under  the  United  States  consti- 
tution have,  if  possible,  still  less  plausibility.  The 
commissioners  appointed*  by  the  courts  can.  initiate 
certain  proceedings,  by  holding  parties  to  trial,  &c.,  but 
this  function  is  no  more  jMf/i'aa/  than  that  of  the  grand 
jury  in  finding  an  indictment.  It  is  a  preliminary  to 
a  judicial  act,  but  not  such  an  act.  The  commission- 
ers are  not  even  required  to  be  sworn,  and,  in  many 
instances,  it  is  known  they  are  not  sworn. 

So  of  the  case  of  which  so  much  is  attempted  to  be 
made,  —  that  of  the  commissioner  of  patents.  Any 
party  feeling  hitnself  aggrieved  by  any  of  his  decisions 
can  appeal  directly  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
for  redress. 

Ccmpare  all  this  with  analogous  instances  m  the 
legislative  department  of  government.    The  legisla- 
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tures  of  most  of  the  states  have  created  commissions  to 
revise  their  codes  of  statute  lav/.  Massachusetts  has 
had  several  such.  Our  revised  statutes  are  a  monu- 
ment of  the  labor  of  one  of  these  commissions.  But 
■were  they  legis'ators  ?  Was  their  proposed  code  of  any 
validity  until  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  7  Just  as  much  as  the  acts  of  sheriff, 
auditor,  or  commissioners  of  the  different  kinds,  were 
acts  of  judicial  power,  and  no  more.  Are  the  select- 
men of  our  totvD.s  legislators,  because  they  decide,  in 
the  first  instance,  who  are  elected  as  members  of  our 
House  of  Representatives  ?  Are  om  governor  and 
council  legislators,  in  both  the  state  and  national  gov- 
ernments, because,  on  an  examination  of  votes  trans- 
mitted to  them  by  the  selectmen,  they  issue  certificates 
of  election  to  our  state  senators  and  to  the  members  of 
Congress  elect  ?  Do  they  exercise  any  part  of  that 
power  which  makes  ^'each  house  the  judge  of  the 
elections,  returns,  and  qualification  of  its  own  mem- 
bers "  ?  Just  3S  much,  I  reply,  as  sheriff,  auditor, 
commissioner,  or  clerk,  does  of  "judicial  power." 
They  perform  acts  preliminary  or  antecedent  to  legis- 
lation, but  no  legislative  act ;  just  as  the  above-named 
classes  of  officers  perform  acts  preliminary  or  antece- 
dent to  judicial  decisions,  but  never,  in  any  case,  the 
authoritative  and  compulsory  judicial  act  itself. 

The  strength,  or  rather,  the  weakness,  of  the  com- 
missioner's argument,  on  this  point,  consists  in  the 
obtrusive,  projecting,  self-shouting  fallacy  of  using 
the  exact,  technical,  constitutional  phrase,  "judicial 
power,"  as  synonymous  with  the  popular  expression, 
"  a  judicious  act,"  or  "  <Ae  exercise  of  judgment." 
<Dfficers  of  all  kinds  exercise  "judicial  power,"  in  this 
broad  and  popular  sense  of  the  phrase  ;  that  is,  ihey 
perform  acts  requiring  good  judgment.  Umpires,  arbi- 
trators, and  referees  perform  acts  precisely  like  those 
of  judges,  but  they  cannot  put  the  whole  physical 
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strength  of  the  government  in  motion  to  enforce  them. 
So  sheriifs  decide  upon  the  identity  of  the  party  named 
in  their  precepts ;  postmasters,  to  whom  they  shall  de- 
liver letters,  and  what  postage  they  shall  demand ;  cus- 
tom-house officers,  upon  the  nature  and  value  of  dutia- 
ble goods ;  assessors,  in  levying  taxes ;  parents  and 
teachers,  on  matters  of  discipline,  &.C.,  &c.  In  a  pop- 
ukr  sense,  they  may  all  be  said  to  exercise  judicial 
power;  but  no  particle  of  that  power  which,  by  the 
fundamental  law  of  our  government,  is  vested  in  the 
"  courts."  Their  acts  ate  all  examinable  by  the  courts. 
They  cannot  set  the  arm  of  the  government  in  motion 
to  execute  their  judgments.  Indeed,  the  whole  argu- 
ment of  the  commissioner  on  this  point  is  but  a  play 
upon  words.  It  is  only  a  trick  of  verbal  legerdemain. 
The  premises  he  starts  with  are  unknown  to  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  conclusion  he  comes  to  is  abhorrent 
to  humanity. 

Does  not  every  body  see  that,  in  order  to  make  the 
cases  parallel,  in  order  to  obtain  any  legitimate  ground, 
of  ieomparison  between  them,  Sims  should  have  had 
the  same  power  of  appealing  from  the  commissioner's 
decision,  to  a  court,  which  power  of  appeal  belongs 
of  right  to  a  party  who  feels  aggrieved  by  the  act  of 
sheriff,  auditor,  or  commissioner ;  and  that  the  certifi- 
cate should  bind  him  oniy  by  his  voluntary  assent? 

But  there  is  another  point  in  the  commissioner's 
opinion  which  is  worthy  to  be  companion  to  this.  I 
proceed  to  consider  it. 

He  repeats,  and  keeps  repeating,  that  his  decision, 
dooming  Sims  to  all  the  horrors  of  bondage,  and  put- 
ting him  under  the  control  of  a  mau  who  claims  title 
to  his  body  and  his  soul,  to  be  carried  into  a  juris- 
diction \vhere  such  titles  are  acknowledged,  is  not 
*'  FiNAL."^  It  is  not  final,  he  says,  because  if  Sims  be 
free,  ;he  may  extort  that  freedom  from  the  laws  of 
tJedrgia  which  has  been  denied  to  him  by  the  laws  6f 
42 
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Massachusetts ;  O  at  is,  if  the  judgment  which  the 
commissioner  :  •  giving  against  a  free  man,  in  a  free 
state,  is  a  fa!. judgment,  he  may  go  to  a  slave  state 
to  obtain  ref'rass,  - —  which  is  ten  thousand  times  worse 
than  if  a  ji'  y,  in  a  capital  case,  should  say,  Y/e  may  find 
this  pri;  ner  guilty ;  for  if  he  be  wrongfully  hanged, 
God  v,''  'd  make  him  amends. 

Be:  .des  the  inhumanity  of  this  position,  it  contains 
a  fa'  dcy  which  is  twin-brother  to  the  one  just  consid- 
err       The  judicial  word,  "^waZ,"  has  a  legal,  tech- 

jal,  and  certain  meaning.  In  the  courts,  and  in  the 
J.W  books,  it  means  the  last  judgment  in  a  judicial 
proceeding.  It  means  that  judgment  from  which  a 
party  cannot  appeai,  though  he  may  ever  so  much  de- 
sire it ;  or  it  means  that  judgment,  after  which,  how- 
ever dissatisfied  the  party  may  be,  he  cannot  have  his 
cause  retried  or  reheard  by  a  court,  but  is  compelled  to 
submit. 

" Pinal  judgments,"  says  Blackstone,  "are  such  as 
at  once  put  an  end  to  the  action."  This  is  a  precise 
description  of  the  judgment  rendered  by  the  commis- 
sioner against  Sims.  That  victim  resisted  by  prayers 
and  tears,  by  the  subduing  eloquence  of  his  counsel, 
and  by  their  irresistible  logic,  which  the  commissioner 
has  never  yet  begun  to  answer.  But  the  self-consti- 
tuted judge  was  inexorable.  Though  he  knew  that, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  Fugitive  Law,  there  was 
no  escape  from  his  decision  ;  though  he  knew  that  his 
certificate  was  to  protect  the  man-hunter  from  all  "  mol- 
estation ^by  any  process  issued  by  any  court,  judge, 
magistrate,  or  other  person  whomsoever,"  yet,  like 
Pilate,  he  washes  his  hands  and  says,  "I  am  innocent 
of  this  man?s  blood,  see  ye  to  it ;  "  for  my  decision  is 
not  "final.^'  And  why?  Because,  in  another  juris- 
diction, in  another  suit,  where  the  plaintiff  is  to  be 
defendant,  and  the  defendant  plaintiff,  or  perhjaps 
against  another  party  ;  in  a  place,  too,  where  all  the 
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common-law  presumptions  in  favor  of  freedom  are  re- 
versed ;  where  the  law  is  different,  and  the  rules  of 
evidence  are  different ;  and  where  the  respondent  him- 
self is  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  chattel  and  a  brute, 
a  decision,  at  some  indefinite  future  period,  may  be  had 
that  the  man,  whom  the  commissioner  now  declares  to 
be  a  slave,  is  free,  and  has  always  been  so.  Because 
of  this  future  and  contingent  event,  because  of  this  al- 
most impossible  possibility,  the  commissioner's  decision 
is  not  final.  I  deny  this.  The  decision  is  final,  be- 
cause, as  Blackstone  says,  it  "at  once  puts  an  end  to 
the  action."  But  let  us  test  the  question,  not  only  by 
its  legal  definition,  but  by  its  actual  effects.  It  decides 
that  Sims  is  a  slave.  It  decides  that  he  owes  service 
to  James  Potter.  It  decides  that  Potter  and  his  heirs 
and  assigns  forever  are  the  lawful  owners  of  Sims  and 
the  heirs  of  his  bondage  forever  ;  and  when  Sims  and 
his  posterity  shall  be  scourged,  torn,  flayed,  mutilated, 
starved,  the  only  consolation  which  the  commissioner 
has  for  him  and  them  is,  Shall  the  clay  say  to  the 
Potter  that  fashioneth  it,  What  makest  thou  ?  It  not 
only  decides  that  Sims  is  a  slave,  and  that  he  shall  be 
sent  to  Georgia,  but  it  sends  familiars,  like  those  which 
once  disgraced  even  the  purlieus  of  the  Inquisition,  to 
see  that  the  devilish  deed  is  donp. 

The  whole  argument  of  the  commissioner,  that  this 
act  of  his  is  not  final,  is  founded  on  a  quibble, — on 
the  use  of  the  legal  word  "  final,"  as  though  it  were 
synonymous  with  the  popular  word  eternal  ot perpetual. 
The  slavery  of  Sims  may  not  be  eternal  or  perpetual ; 
because,  by  some  miracle  of  God,  or  otherwise,  he  may 
escape.  But  in  a  technical  and  juridical  sense  the  de- 
cision of  the  commissioner  is  final ;  and  he  might  as 
well  doom  a  man  to  be  hurled  from  the  Tarpeian  rock, 
and  say  that  the  act  is  not  final,  because  he  only  com- 
mits the  victim  to  the  laws  of  gravitation,  as  he  has- 
committed  Sims  to  the  laws  of  Georgia.  ^ 
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If  by  any  possibility  this  doctrine,  that  the  decision 
is  not  jlnalf  could  be  for  a  moment  sustained,  then  I 
will  submit  a  case  with  which  to  compare  it. 

The  constitution  says,  "  No  state-shall  pass  any  law 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts."  Here  we  have 
a  constitutional  basis,  — ■  the  same  as  for  the  reclama- 
tion of  fugitive  slaves.  Some  states  have  passed  laws 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  as  the  stop-laws 
of  Kentucky,  and  so  forth.  Suppose  a  Massachusetts 
creditor  to  claim  io  have  a  Kentucky  debtor,  whose 
contract  has  been  so  impaired.  Could  Congress,  in 
order  to  give  eMcacy  to  this  constitutional  provision, 
authorize  this  pretended  creditor  to  go  to  Kentucky, 
seize  enough  of  the  alleged  debtor's  property  to  satisfy 
the  alleged  debt,  and  carry  it  home,  or  have  it  ordered 
home  by  a  magistrate,  under  some  "  summary  "  pro- 
cess, which,  on  its  face,  excludes  the  trial  by  jury  ; 
and  thereby  debar  the  supposed  defendant  of  all  right 
under  that  provision  of  the  constitution  %vhich  gives  a 
jury  trial  when  the  value  in  controversy  exceeds 
twenty  dollars  ?  And  could  the  Kentucky  magistrate, 
in  the  supposed  case,  deny  the  jury  trial  on  the  ground 
that  the  proceeding  before  him  was  not  "final,"  be- 
cause the  defendant  might  follow  the  plaintift'  to  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  there,  institute  an  action  of  replevin, 
trespass,  or  trover,  to  try,  before  a  jury  of  the  country, 
the  right  of  the  former  plaintiff  to  the  properly  he  had 
seized  ? 

The  commissioner  says  much  in  different  places, 
with  the  apparent  hope  of  showing  that  the  proceeding 
before  him  was  only  for  what  he  calls  a  "  limited  and 
special  purpose,"  namely,  "  removal." 

I  confess  myself  unable  to  understand  why  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  commissioner  is  any  more  restricted  to  a 
limited  and  special  purpose  than  any  judicial  act,  sen- 
tence, or  execution,  of  any  court  whatever.  The  coto- 
raissioner  declares  a  prima  facie  freeman  to  be  a  slave. 
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He  declares  that  James  Potter  owns  Thomas  Sims, 
and  the  posterity  in  his  loins  forever ;  or  that  Thomas 
Sims  and  his  posterity  forever,  owe  service  to  James 
Potter  and  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever.    Does  this 
"/orever"  limit  the  meaning  of  the  certificate,  as  to 
time  ?    If  so,  then  a  general  or  unliwited  award  or 
execution,  against  Sims,  as  contradistinguished  from 
this  limited  and  special  one,  must  extend  and  run  into 
the  next  world.    When  our  courts  decide  that  one 
man  owes  another  man  money,  they  award  execution 
against  his  property,  with  certain  humane  exemptions 
as  to  clothes,  furniture,  provisions,  school  books,  Bible, 
&c.    But  when  this  commissioner  decided  that  Sims 
owed  Potter  service,  he  awarded  a  certificate  against 
the  adjudged  debtor,  which  made  no  exemption  what- 
ever ;   but  included  property,  clothes,  books,  skin, 
flesh,  heart,  brain,  soul,  and  all  that  was  in  him,  or  of 
him,  with  all  appurtenances  and  appendages,  present 
emblements,  and  future  increase.    Yet,  according  to 
the  commissioner,  the  first  judgment  is  a  common  or 
general  one ;  the  last  "  special  and  limited."  Under 
our  old  laws,  (and  under  the  laws  of  some  states  yet,) 
courts  could  sentence  offenders  to  the  barbarous  pun- 
ishment of  flogging.    But  they  were  and  are  bound 
to  specify  the  number  of  lashes.    This  is  general. 
The  commissioner  delivers  over  a  slave  to  be  flogged 
by  his  master,  ad  libitum^  and  in  perpetuum,  to  be 
flogged  in  his  own  person,  and  to  be  flogged  in  the 
persons  of  his  children,  and  their  posterity,  in  seeula 
seculorum^    The  defined  flogging  of  thirty-nine,  or 
such  other  number  of  lashes  as  can  be  computed,  the 
commissioner  calls  general  or  indefinite.    But  the 
incomputable  number  of  lashes  ; .  the  vast,  unknown, 
algebraic  quantity ;  the  infinite  series;  that  which 
Newton  with  all  his  mathematics  could  not  compass, 
nor  Rosse  with  his  telescope  see  the  end  of,  —  that  is 
"special  and  limited."    The  taking  of  a  limited 
42* 
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ampunt  of  a  mart's  property,  carefully  sst  down  in 
dollars  and  cents,  both  in  the  text  and  in  the  margin 
of  the  e^ecuJtion,  ,the  commissioner  calls  a  general 
purpose.  But  the  r.t^bbing  of  a  man,  not  only  of  all 
he  haM  earhed,  tut  of  all  his  capabilities  of  earniiig  as 
long  as  he  breathes,  with  full  authority  to  do  the  same 
thing  to  his  posterity  to  the  latest  generation,  this  is 
"special  and  limited."  To  sentence  a  man  to  be 
hanged  by  the  neck  till  he  be  dead,  though  with 
privilege  of  priest,  prayer  book,  aud  Bible,  —  this,  too, 
is  general  and  proper ;  though  in  Massachusetts  it  can 
be  done  only  by  a  majority  of  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  court.  But  to  send  a  man  to  be  worked  to 
death  in  five  years  on  a  sugar  plantation,  where  his 
being  taught  to  read  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a 
felony,  —  this  is  "  special  and  limited,"  and  so  may  be 
done  by  any  hireling  commissioner  who  will  do  what 
Judas  did  for  one  third  part  of  his  silver  pieces. 

Fellow-citizens,  I  submit  to  any  man,  clerical,  legal, 
or  lay,  who  is  capable  of  appreciating  moral  distinc- 
tions, whether  this  whole  doctrine,  about  delivering  a 
man  up  as  a  slave,  and  putting  him  bodily  into  the 
hands  of  the  claimant,  and  thrusting  him  into  slave 
jurisdiction,  under  the  pretext  that  it  is  done  only  for 
the  special  and  limited  purpose  of  removal,  be  not 
atrocious.  It  is  more  like  a  forgery  than  an  argument. 
Assumed  learning  and  logic  never  practised  a  greater 
imposition  upon  themselves,  nor  attempted  a  greater 
one  upon  others,  than  when  they  fabricated  this  no- 
tion, that  adjudging  a  man  to  be  a  slave,  stripping  him 
of  his  liberam  legem,  that  is,  of  all  his  rights  and 
immunities  as  a  citizen,  and  delivering  him  into  actual 
bondage,  is  "for  a  special  and  limited  purpose  of 
removal,"  —  only  to  give  him  a  voyage,  or  a  pleasure 
excursion  of  a  few  hundred  miles,  —  out,  —  but  not 
back.  When  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  claiming  to 
hold  the  keys  of  heaven,  and  to  have  death  and  hell 
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for  his  ministers,  excoiiimimicated  whole  sects  and 
peoples,  and  delivered  them  over  to  the  ^^'eat  spul- 
hunter,  and  sent  his  familiai's  with  them  to  see  that 
the  "  claimant  "  suffered  no  "  molestation  "  while  con- 
veying them  to  the  bottomless  pit,  he  night  as  well 
have  said  that  he  did  it  only  for  a  "  special  and  limited 
purpose."  It  was  not  damnation,  it  was  only  "re- 
moval." And  do  you  suppose  the  devil,  could  lie 
have  got  possession  of  those  outcast  souls,  would  have 
cared  any  more  under  what  pretence  the  great  pontiff 
commissioner  made  the  delivery,  than  does  the  south- 
ern slaveholder,  when  he  gets  possession  of  a  man  of 
whom  he  can  make  a  slave  ? 

This  fallacy  about  the  "  special  and  limited  purpose 
of  removal  *'  did  not  originate  with  Mr,  Commissioner 
Gnrtis.  I  exculpate  him  from  that  guilt.  He  only 
adopted  it  and  gave  it  a  "  bad  eminence  "  by  making 
it,  in  part,  the  basis  of  his  decision.  But  henceforth 
let  the  people  brand  it.  Let  them  classify  it  and  de- 
nounce it,  and  detest  it,  as  belonging  to  that  impious 
and  blasphemous  kind  of  arguments  by  which  our  first 
parents  were  beguiled,  when  Satan  told  them  that, 
though  they  sinned  against  God,  they  should  not 
die  ;  or  by  which  Mr.  Webster  cajoled  and  cozened 
so  many  honest  men,  when  he  assured  them,  that 
though  they  should  violate  the  moral  law,  by  opening 
all  the  territories  to  slavery;  yet  some  physical  law  of 
geography  or  the  weather  would  avert  the  penalties, 
.  In  the  absence  of  all  decent  mat"^.  lals  for  an  argument, 
the  commissioner  resorts  to  that  '  n  times  exploded  po- 
sition, that  there  is  an  analogy  between  fugitives  from 
justice  and  fugitives  from  sarvice.  Where  could  Le 
find  a  bandage  of  prejudice  t  ick  enough  to  blind  him 
to  the  distinction,  thp*  He  '•onditiun  of  delivering  up 
the  former  is  that  he  be  charged  »vith  crime,  while  the 
condition  of  delivering  'ip  the  latter  is  that  he  be  held 
to  labor,  and  that  he  owes  service  ?   How  an  it  be 
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said  that  a  man  owes  service,  until  the  fact  of  the 
indebtedness  be  proved  ?  Such  reasonable  suspicion 
of  guilt  as  justifies  a  grand  jury  m  finding  a  bill  of 
indictment  is  sufficient  in  the  one  case,  but  such  posi- 
tive proof  as  would  require  the  court  to  enter  up  judg- 
ment and  award  execution  is  absolutely  necessary  in, 
the  other.  The  government  demanding  a  fugitive 
from  justice  seeks  possession  of  him  for  a  trial,  6e/bre 
a  court  and  jiay,  of  the  question  of  criminality  ;  but 
the  claimant  of  an  alleged  fugitive  from  service  seeks 
possession  of  him  to  avoid  a  trial,  before  a  court  and 
jury,  of  the  question  of  freedom.  The  constitution 
requires  that  every  person  accused  of  crime  shall  be 
tried  in  the  state  and  district  where  the  crime  shall 
be  charged  to  imve  been  committed ;  but  it  makes  no 
such  provision  in  regard  to  the  alleged  fugitive  from 
service ;  and  this  injunction  in  the  one  case,  and 
omission  in  the  other,  create  the  irresistible  inference, 
that  there  is  a  diflTerence  between  them,  and  that  the 
alleged  fugitive  from  service,  according  to  all  the  analo- 
gies of  the  common  law,  is  to  be  tried  where  he  is  four?d. 

But  there  is  one  distinction  which  is  broad  enough 
and  luminous  enough  to  make  a  blind  man  see  it.  An 
alleged  fugitive  from  justice  is  not  adjudged  to  be  a 
criminal  previous  to  delivery,  nor  is  he  made  a  crim- 
inal, in  the  eye  of  the  law,  by  the  act  of  delivery. 
But  the  alleged  fugitive  from  service  is  adjudged  a 
slave,  and  made  a  slave  by  the  certificate  of  the  com^ 
missioner.  The  state  receiving  a  fugitive  from  justice 
does  not  proceed  forthwith  to  punish  him.  But  the 
receiver  of  an  alleged  fugitive  from  service  owns  him, 
and  may  proceed  to  control  him,  and  beat  him,  and  rob 
him,  and  starve  him,  on  the  very  instant  that  the 
commissioner  puts  the  certificate  into  his  hands..  If 
any  one  cannot  see  this  distinction,  no  act  of  the 
moral  ;culist  can  give  him  sight. 

The  papers  inform  us  that  when  Sims  was  landed 
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ill  Savannah,  he  was  taken  to  jail  and  received  the 
^' usual  7-epritnand"  which,  as  every  body  knows,  is 
a  flayed  and  biood-streaming  back.  By  whose  certifi- 
cate was  the  nine-thonged  cat  laid  on  ?  Had  he  been 
a  murderer  or  a  pirate,  would  excoriation  have  been 
the  first  act  of  welcome  on  his  arrival  ?  No  !  Mur- 
derers and  pirates  would  have  had  a  jury.  The  law 
is  beneficent  to  them ;  it  saves  its  terrors  for  the  slave. 
A  man  who  will  not  see  such  a  distinction  as  this, 
would  excite  no  pity  should  he  be  made  to  feel  it. 

In  treating  this  topic,  the  commissioner  makes  one 
assertion  that  seems  insane.  He  says  that,  to  authorize 
the  delivery  of  a  fugitive  from  justice,  in  order  to  his 
removal,  "  it  must  be  proved 'that  he  has  committed  a 
crme."  Such  a  declai-ation  was  never  made  before, 
and  1  do  not  believe  it  will  be  ever  made  again.  You 
could  not  find  a  lawyer  eouth  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line  who  would  venture  to  say  this.  Every  body 
knows  that  the  supposed  criminal  needs  only  to  be 
charged  with  crime.  It  is  the  alleged  slave  who  must 
be  proved  to  be  held  to  service  before  he  can  be  consti- 
tutionally surrendered.  But  as  though  this  was  riot 
absurd  enough,  the  commissioner  goes  on  to  say,  that 
though  the  alleged  fugitive  from  justice  must  be 
proved,  in  the  place  where  he  is  taken,  "to  have 
committed  a  crime,'^  yet,  after  his  removal,  he  must 
be  proved  again  to  have  committed  it.  How  can  a 
man  be  proved,  in  any  legal  way,  to  have  committed 
a  crime,  without  being  confronted  with  the  witnesses 
against  him?  Why,  after  havirig  been  so  proved,  is 
he  put  upon  trial  again  ? 

As  to  all  the  commissioner  says  in  denial  of  the 
tight  of  trial  by  jury,  I  shall  make  but  one  or  two 
remarks.  I  have  argued  that  question  elsewhere ; 
arid,  until  I  see  some  answer  to  that  argument,  I  have 
no  occasion  for  repetition  or  corroboration  of  it.  After 
using  the  word    person"  some  twenty  times,  to  sig- 
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infy  thQ  President,  of  the  United  States,  electors,  sen- 
ators, representatives,  United  States  officers,  Indians, 
Africans,  <fcc.,  the  constitution  declares  that  "no  per- 
son shall  be  deprivfid  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
without  due  process  of  law  ; " — this  "due  process  of 
law"  meaning  trial  by  jury.  This  is  one  fact.  Adam 
Gibson,  Henry  Long,  Thomas  Sims,  and  many  others, 
some  of-  them  now  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  have 
been  free,  have  been  sent  into  slavery  without  this 
trial.  This  is  another  fact.  Now  put  these  two  facts 
together.  No  man  sliali  be  deprived  of  liberty  or 
property,  except  by  the  jury  trial.  These  men  have 
been  deprived  of  liberty  and  property  without  the 
jury  trial.  ^  These  are  the  two  ends.  .  Now  fill  up  the 
space  between  them  with  what  you  please,  and  call  it 
argument,  law,  gospel,  or  what  you  will,  every  body 
must  see  that  it  is  nothing,  and  can  be  nothing  but 
Mephistoph lies'  jugglery.  I  dismiss  this  point  with  a 
single  proposition  :  In  Massachusetts,  we  know  no 
legal  distinction  founded  on  color.  Through  all  the 
gradations,  from  the  person  who  has  the  preteriiatural 
whiteness  of  an  Albino  to  one  whom  you  can  see  in  the 
darkest  midnight,  because  he  is  so  solid  black, -—all, 
all,  under  our  constitution  and  laws,  are  alike  freemen, 
or  alike  slaves.  Notwithstanding  the  comniissioner's 
decision  makes  us  all  slaves,  yet  I  maintain  that,  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  we  are  all  free.  How  then  can 
any  one  of  us  freemen  be  robbed  of  liberty  and  prop- 
erty^ and  turned  into  a  slave,  but  by  freeman's  proof, 
—■that  is,  trial  by  jury?  I  acknowledge  that  after 
we  have  been  proved  to  be  slaves  by  freeman's  proof, 
then  all  the  unutterable  consequences  of  slavery  fol- 
low, of  course  ;  just  as  when  a  man  has  been  proved 
to  be  a  murderer,  the  consequences  of  murder  follow. 
But  UNTIL,  mark  this,  UNXIL  a  mm  has  been  proved 
to  be  a  slave  by  freeman's  proof,  he  remains  legally 
free.    And  a  magistrate  who  takes  jurisdiction  of  m 
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proceeding  by  which  a  man  may  be  deprived  of  liberty 
or  property,  without  freeman's  proof, -prejudges  his  vic- 
tim, when  he  allows  the  first  witness  to  be  called,  or  the 
first  paper  to  be  read  ;  and  he  might  just  as  well  do 
it,  in  a  case  of  "  life,"  as  in  a  case  of  "  liberty  and 
property." 

The  next  position  of  the  commissioner  which  I 
shall  notice  relates  to  the  right  of  Congress  to  make 
use  of  state  courts  to  execute  United  States  laws. 

Now  we  have  the  express  authority  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States  for  saying  that  "  Congress 
cannot  vest  any  portion  of  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States,  except  in  courts  ordained  and  estab- 
lished by  itself."  —  Martin  vs.  Hunter^ s  Lessee,  1 
Wheaton,  330.  '^  The  whole  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  should  be,  at  all  times,  vested  in  some 
courts  created  under  its  authority."  —  lb.  331.  "The 
jurisdiction  over  such  cases,  [cases  arising  under  the 
constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  StaJes,j 
could  not  exist  in  the  state  courts  previous  to  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution,  and  it  could  not  after- 
wards be  directly  conferred  on  them  ;  for  the  consti- 
_  tution  expressly  requires  the  judicial  power  to  be 
vested  in  courts  ordained  and  established  by  the  United 
States."  — J6.  335.  But  the  commissioner  refers  to  a 
passage  in  Prigg's  case,  in  which  it  is  said  that  "  while 
a  difference  of  opinion  exists  .  .  .  .  .  whether  state 
magistrates  are  bound  to  act  under  it,  [a  law  of  Con-: 
gress,]  none  is  entertained  by  the  court,  that  state 
magistrates  may,  if  they  choose,  exercise  the  authority, 
unless  prohibited  by  state  legislation." 

Waiving  all  exceptions  to  this  doctrine,  the  utmosi 
that  can  be  made  of  it  is  this :  that  state  magistrates 
may  execute  a  law  of  Congress,  unless  forbidden  by  3. 
.  law  of  their  state ;  but  when  so  forbidden,  they  caq- 
'  not :  , and  Congress  can  neither  compel  them  to  do  so, 
nor  annul  a  prohibitory  law  of  the  state,  by  giviqg: 
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validity  to  the  act  of  the  magistrate,  performed  in 
violation  of  the  state  law.  Now  mark  the  wo/j  se- 
^uitur  of  the  commissioner's  logic.  See  how  his 
premises  belong  to  one  subject,  and  his  conclusion  to 
another.  Because  a  Massachusetts  magistrate  may- 
execute  a  law  of  Congress,  unless  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  forbid  him,  but  if  so  forbidden  he  can  no 
longer  do  it,  therefore,  when  the  Massachusetts  legisla- 
ture has  so  forbidden  him,  Congress  may  send  the 
magistrates  of  Georgia,  or  of  any  other  state,  into  Mas- 
sachusetts, to  do  what  our  own  state  had  forbidden  our 
own  magistrates  to  do.  I  so-Y  ^^  send  the  magistrates 
of  Georgia  here  because  Congress  may  just  as  well, 
and  even  better  for  us,  authorize  the  magistrates  of 
any  state  in  the  Union  to  come  here,  set  up  courts, 
and  pass  sentences  which  shall  convey  our  citizens 
into  bondage,  as  to  stay  at  home  and  make  records, 
which,  when  brought  here,  shall  have  the  same  effect. 
This,  then,  is  the  law-logic  of  the  commissioner :  Be- 
cause a  Massachusetts  magistrate  may  aid  in  reclaim- 
ing an  alleged  fugitive  oil  Massachusetts  ground, 
unless  forbidden  by  his  state,  yet,  if  so  forbidden,  then 
the  legislatures  of  fifteen  slave  states  may  send  their 
magistrates,  or  the  acts  of  their  magistrates  here,  to  do 
the  same  thing.  The  state  might  prevent  its  own 
magistrates  from  aiding  in  this  nefarious  work,  but 
this  would  be  of  no  avail,  for  any  one,  or  all,  of  fif- 
teen sets  of  slave  state  magistrates  may  come  and  do 
the  forbidden  act. 

Pierpont  Edwiards  once  said  of  a  clergyman,  that  if 
his  text  had  a  contagious  disease,  the  sermon  would 
not  catch  it ;  and  a  blind  man,  being  asked  to  describe 
his  conception  of  color,  compared  it  to  a  clap  of  thiin- 
dier.  But  all  their  ideas  were  coherent  and  horhoge- 
neous  compared  with  those  premises  and  conclusidns 
df  the  commissioner,  by  which  the  State  Rights'  doc- 
trine is  expounded  to  mean,  the  right  of  one  state  to 
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send  its  magistrates  into  another  state,  to  do  what  the 
latter  has  lawfully  prohibited  its  own  magistrates  from 
doing.    South  Carolina  never  claimed  so  much  as  this. 

Under  the  first  head,  where  it  had  been  urged  by 
counsel,  that  a  freeman  might  have  no  opportunity  to 
prove  his  freedom  in  the  state  from  which  he  was  al- 
leged to  have  fled,  because  the  claimant  was  under  no 
obligation  to  carry  him  to  thai  state,  but  might  send 
him  to  the  Cuban  or  Brazilian  market,  the  commissioner 
shuts  his  eyes  to  these  very  probable  consequences, 
and  refuses  to  consider  them  j  but  under  the  fifth  head, 
where  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  slaveholder  could 
be  derived  from  consequences,  he  not  only  argues  elab- 
orately from  them,  but  bases  his  judgment  upon  theiti. 

There  are  two  remarks  thrown  out  in  the  course  of 
the  commissioner's  opinion  so  shocking  to  every  feel- 
ing of  humanity,  that  any  one,  in  commenting  upon, 
them,  may  well  be  excused  for  passing  from  the  lan- 
guage of  argument  to  that  of  emotion.  , 

If  there  be  any  one  right  known  to  the  common  law 
more  important  and  sacred  than  all  others,  it  is  the 
right  of  confronting  and  cross-examining  the  witnesses 
who  are  brought  to  testify  against  us.  Without  this 
right,  there  is  no  fraud  that  cannot  be  practised  upon 
the  most  honest  man,  and  no  guilt  that  cannot  be 
proved  against  the  most  innocent  one.  Doubtless  this 
right  of  cross-examination  is  sometimes' abused  j  but 
there  are  few  spectacles  more  exciting  or  more  gratify- 
ing than  to  see  the  demons,  of  falsehood  driven  out, 
one  after  another,  from  a  perjured  villain,  until  the 
■  truth,  at  last,  is  wrenched  from  his  heart,  notwithstand- 
ing the  double  boltings  and  barrings  with  which  he 
had  locked  it  there.  The  fear  of  this  cross-examina- 
tion "  casting  its  shadows  before,"  has  prevented  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  from  swearing  falsely. 
Next  to  honesty,  this  fear  is  the  greatest  protection  to 
property,  liberty,  and  life.  j 
43 
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Now  the  testirtibitiy  which  doomed  Sims  to  slavery, 
and  which  may  doom  any  of  lis  with  our  wives  and 
children  to  slavery,  when  men  grow,  not  more  wicked, 
bitt  only  a  little  more  bold  iti  their  wickednesb  than 
they  ari3  now,  was  wholly  ex  parte  testimony ;  ta- 
keR)  not  merely  behind  the  victim's  back,  but  a  thou- 
sand miles  behind  his  back;  of  which  he  h^d  no 
knowledge,  arid,  unless  hc  were  omniscient,  like  God, 
could  have  lio  knowledge.  And  when  the  counsel  of 
Sims  urged  upon  the  commissioner  the  enormity  of 
this  outrage  against  all  principle,  what  was  his  reply  ? 
It  was  this,  and  it  makes  a  man's  blood  run  cold  to 
read  it:  Simb's  absence  from  Georgia,  "so  that  he 
could  not  be  served  with  notice,  if  he  was  entitled  to 
it,  was  in  his  own  wrong,  and  he  cannot  now  com- 
plain that  he  had  no  opportunity  to  cross-examine  the 
witnesses." 

I  appeal  to  all  history  to  prove,  that  no  judge  who 
ever  sat  upon  a  biench  where  the  common  law  was 
recognized  and  administexed,  however  corrupt  he  may 
have  been,  ever  advanced  a  more  atrocious  doctrine. 
Why,  gentlemen,  if  a  debtor  absconds  for  the  very 
purpose  of  defrauding  his  creditors,  he  must  have  no- 
tice before  he  can  be  proceeded  against  for  the  recov- 
ery of  a  debt.  If  he  flees  from  the  state,  lurks  and 
hides  himself,  he  must  have  the  best  notice  the  court 
caa  contrive  to  give  him.  If  the  plaintiff  recovers  and 
takes  out  execution,  he  must  file  a  bond  conditioned  to 
make  restoration ;  and  years  afterwards,  if  the  defend- 
ant shall  come  back  and:  show  cause,  he  shall  be  en- 
titled to  a  review  to  annul  the  whole  proceedings 
against  hith.  Ay,  when  a  criminal,  a  robber,  a  mur- 
derer, an  incendiary,  is  brought  to  trkil,  even  he  must 
be  'i"  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  hina,  have 
coimpulsory  process  for  obtaining  Witnesses  in  his  favor, 
alid  the  assistance  of  counsel  in  his  defence."  Arid 
yet  the  commissioner  makes  proof  out  xif  nbthifigf  that 
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Sims  escaped  from  slavery,  and  then,  because  of  this 
nothing-made  proof,  he  inculpates  him  with  being  ab- 
sent "  in  his  own  wrong." 

The  other  point  referred  to  arose  from  certain  testi- 
mony, (if  it  can  be  called  testimony,)  that  the  mother 
of  Sims  begged  the  witness,  "  whether  her  iton  was  in 
a  free  state  or  in  a  slave  state,  for  God's  sake,  to  bring 
him  back  again."  "  This,"  says  the  commissioner^ 
"  certainly  disarms  the  case  of  any  unpleasant  fea- 
tures" !  Why,  even  the  kine  of  the  barn-yard,  when 
the  butcher  cuts  the  throat  of  her  young,  will  weep 
and  low,  and  bellow,  for  days  and  days,  and  say,  as 
well  as  in  her  inarticulate  moanings  she  can  say,  "  Fbr 
God's  sake,  let  it  be  brought  back  again;  "  though  the 
only  consequence  of  its  return  would  be  to  have  its 
throat  cut  by  the  butcher  again .  And  are  W€i  to  ex- 
pect that  tihe  brutalized,  chattelized  "cattle "of  the 
south  will  have  less  of  that  natural  yearning  and  16hg- 
ing  of  the  soiilj  at  the  loss  <if  their  oiBpring,  than  the 
anirnals  of  the  farmer's  yard  ?  Gun  we.  suptpose  that 
God  has  not  planted  the  instinct  of  a  mother's  love 
too  deep  to  be  destroyed  but  by  the  destructidn  of  the 
being  herself  in  whom  it  was  planted  ?  -No  !  debase 
the  mother  as  you  will,  by  ignorance,  vice,  supeiititi©nj 
lust,  conculiinage,  incest,  and  this  wealth  of  aflfieetion 
will  still  glow  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  "rieh  ais  the 
oozy  bottoin  of  the  deep  in  sunken  wrack  aiid',?uraless 
treasures."  And  because  this  niother's  love  had  not 
befen  all  extinguished,  the  commissioner  says  that  his 
sending  a  human  being  into  the  abyss  of  bondage, 
evidence  that  an  intelligent  barbarian  would  rejeot, 
"certainly  disarms  the  case  of  any  unpleasaint  fea-^ 
tiures."  But  t  shall  not  expostulate  with  the  commis- 
sioner. A  man  must  hav«  a  heart  before  he  can  feelj 
as  he  must  have  eyes  before ,  he  can  see. 

*•  O,  who  dan  paint  ?i  ijfcnbeam  to  the  blind, 
Or  make  him  feel  a  shieidow  with  his  idaind  )  " 
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,  Pe!low-citizens,  I  might  occupy  your  attention  much 
longer  upon  this  unprecedented  opinion  of  the  cdm- 
missioner ;  but  there  are  two  or  three  other  topics  to 
which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention,  and  I  therefore 
forbear.  In  saying  what  I  have  said,  I  disclaim  all 
personal  ill  will  or  discourtesy  towards  that  magistrate. 
Even  should  I  appear  not  to  have  succeeded  in  sup- 
pressing ray  ov/n  feelings,  I  certainly  cannot  wound 
his  more  than  he  has  wounded  mine,  and  those  I  be- 
lieve of  nine  tenths  of  all  who  have  ever  read  his 
opinion  j— ^not  by  a  thousand  fold  as  much  as  he  has 
wounded  the  law,  whose  servant  he  is,  or  the  fair  fame 
of  Massachusetts,  of  which  he  is  a  citizen  not  so  much 
as  his  decision  will  wound  the  hearts  of  an  intelligent 
posterity,  who  shall  look  back  upon  it  as  a  partisan  and 
an  ignoble  act,  not  to  be  remembered  without  a  sigh. 

If  the  legal  relations  of  slavery  did  not  sustain  the 
moral  ones,  as  the  root  sustains  the  branches  and  nour- 
ishes the  fruit,  those  moral  relations  would  seem  to  de- 
mand all  bur  attention.  I  know  but  comparatively 
little,  and  no  man  living  at  the  north  can  know  but 
comparatively  little,  of  the  various  and  ever-repeated 
wickednesses  of  this  institution.  It  has  beeri  my  lot, 
however,  to  live  for  about  half  the  time,  during  the 
last  four  years,  in  the  midst  of  a  milder  form  of  sla- 
very. And  besides  this,  I  was  once  engaged  for  about 
six  weeks  in  the  trial  of  causes  growing  directly  out 
of  slavery ;  and  that  experience  gave  me  some  insight 
into  its  dreadful  mysteries.  For  a  moment,  the  wind 
blew  the  smoke  and  flame  aside^  and  I  looked  into  its 
hell.  1  saw^  then,  as  I  had  never  seen  before^  what  a 
vital,  and  inextinguishable  interest  every  human  being 
has  in  this  subject ;-— riot  the  slaves  alone,  but  the 
free  men ;  not  voters  only,  but  all  who  can  be  affected 
by  votes ;  not  men  only,  but  especially  women. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  glad  to  see     piany  ladies  in 
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this  audience.  It  becomes  them  to  be  herci  If  any 
mortal  should  cultivate  an  abhorrence  of  slavery,  the 
female  sex  should  do  it.  Whatever  any  one  may  hold 
to  be  the  social  relation  between  free  women  and  slave 
women,  yet  before  God  and  Christ,  and  alK  the  holy 
angels,  they  belong  to  the  same  sisterhood  of  the 
human  race.  They  are  your  sisters.  And  what  is  the 
condition  of  these  your  sisters,  in  regard  to  every  thing 
that  a  virtuous  and  noble  woman  holds  most  sacred 
and  dear  ? 

liadies,  there  are  now  in  this  land  of  pretended  free- 
dom and  pretended  gospel  a  million  and  a  half  of 
women  who  have  no  practical  knowledge  of  what  a 
woman's  higher  life  should  be,  or  what  a  woman^ 
most  precious  rights  are.  Since  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  number  of  slaves  in  this  conritry 
has  increased  from  less  than  five  hundred  thousand  to 
more  than  three  millions;  and  before  the  close  of  this 
century,  their  descendants  will  increase  to  more  than 
thrice  three  millions.  And  yet,  neither  as  to  the  living 
nor  as  to  the  dead,  has  there  ever  been  a  lawful  mar- 
riage among  them  all.  There  has  never  been  a  man 
slave  who  could  say,  "  This  is  my  wife,  heart  of 
my  heart,  and  life  of  my  life,  and  no  mortal  power 
shall  pluck  her  from  my  side."  There  has  never  been 
a  woman  slave  who  could  say,  "This  is  my  lawful, 
wedded  husband,  whom  I  promise  to  love  and  cherish^ 
aiid  to  whom  I  vow  inviolable  constancy."  "  For 
this  cause,"  says  Christ,  "shall  a  man  leave  father  and 
mother,  and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife,  and  they  twain 
shall  be  one  flesh."  But  the  "twain  "  of  slaves  are 
never  one.  And  even  when  any  sham  ceremony  is 
observed,  to  distinguish  this  holy  relation  of  husband 
and  wife  from  the  cohabitations  of  beasts,  and  he  who 
officiates  comes  to  those  other  words  of  Christ,"  What, 
therefore,  God  has  joined  together,  let  not  man  put 
asunder,"  he  stops  ;  for  he  knows,  and  they  all  know, 
43*  . 
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«,hat  a  few  dollars,  at  any  time,  will  bring  oereavemeiU 
upon  bothi  — a  double  bereavement,  he  a  widower  and 
she  a  widow,  both  still  surviving.  Thejr  life,  at 
best,  is  but  a  life  of  concubinage ;  —  not  even  that 
concubinage,  which,  though  not  founded  upon  a  law- 
ful contract,  has  still  something  like  conjugal  fidelity 
ja  it,  and  therefore  a  semblance  of  virtue  ;  but  a  various 
is^nd  vagrant  concubinage,  traversing  the  circle  of  over- 
seer, naaster,  master's  guests,  and  master's  sons.  The 
fate  of  the  children  born  to  the  slave  mother  you  all 
know.  Those  objects  upon  which  all  maternal  affec- 
tions meet  an^  glow  as  in  a  focus,  are  torn  from  her 
bosom,  like  lambs  from  the  flock  when  the  shambles 
are  empty. 

And  as  to  those  females  who  are  young,  sprightly, 
and  handsome: — > 

Charge  me  not  with  indelicacy  in  touching  upon 
this  theme.  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense.  I  speak  not 
to  fastidious  ears,  but  to  the  pur0  in  heart,  to  whom  all 
things  af»  pure.  I  speak  of  eternal  verities,  before 
whose  nia&sive  force  the  heairt  trembles  and  bows 
it^lf,  as  reeds  before  the  tempest,  it  is  the  grossest 
stnd  most  shameless  of  all  indelicacies  to  patronize  apid 
multiply  vice,  through  pusillanimity  in  exposing  it, — 
;i  As  to  those  females,  I  say,  who  are  yourig,  sprightly, 
and  handsome,  whom  God  has  damned  with  beauty 
of  form  and  beauty  of  face,  because  they  owly  attr&ct 
the  gloating  eye  of  passion,  who  can  describe  the  loath- 
someness of  their  life  ?  They  are  ripened  for  the  New 
Orleans,  or  for  some  other  market,  whence  southern 
harems  are  supplied  j  as,  under  the  Mahometan  religion, 
white  Caucasian  beauties  are  sent  to  the  slave  marts  of 
the  darker-skinned  Turk. 

In  that  company  of  seventy-six  persons  ^yho  atr 
tempted,  in  1848,  to  escape  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
l^ia  in  the  schooner  Pearl,  and  v^hose  officers  I  assisted 
in  defending,  there  were  several  young  and  healthy 
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girls  who  had  those  peculiar  attractions  of  form,  of  fea- 
ture, arid  of  complexion,  which  southern  connoisseurs 
in  sensualism  so  highly  prize.  Elizabeth  Russell  was 
one  of  them.  She  fell  immediately  into  the  slave- 
traders'  fangs,  and  was  doomed  for  the  New  Orleans 
market.  Tfhe  hearts  of  those  who  saw  her  and  fore- 
saw her  fate  were  touched  with  pity.  They  offered 
eighteen  hundred  dollars  to  redeem  her,  and  some 
there  were  who  offered  to  give,  who  would  not  have 
had  much  left  after  the  gift.  But  the  fiend  of  a  slave 
trader  was  inexorable.  He  knew  how  he  could  traiis- 
miite  her  charrns  into  gold  through  the  fires  of  sin.  ; 
He  denianded  tWenty-ohe  hundred«^ollars,  (though  for 
menial  services  she  would  not  have  been  vvorth  more 
than  four  or  five,)  and  would  take  nothing  less.  She 
was  despatched  to  New  Orleans,  but  when  about  half 
way  there,  God  had  mercy  upon  her  and  smote  her 
with  death.  Perhaps,  foreseeing  her  fate,  she  practised 
what,  under  such  circumstances,  we  might  call  the 
virtue  of  suicide.  There  were  two  girls  named  Ed- 
mundson  in  the  same  company.  When  about  to  be 
sent  to  the  same  market,  an  older  sister  went  to  the 
shambles  to.  plead  with  the  wretch  who  owned  them, 
for  the  love  of  (iod,  to  spare  his  victims.  He  bantered 
her,  telling  her  what  fine  dresses  and  fine  furniture 
they  would  have.  "  Yes,"  said  she,  "that  may  do 
well  in  this  life,  but  what  will  become  of  them  in  the 
next  ? "  They,  too,  were  sent  to  New  Orleans,  but 
they  were  afterwards  redeemed  at  an  enormous  ransom, 
and  brought  back.  There  was  one  girl,  who,  after  her 
recapture  it^  the  Peiarl,  was  sold  six  times  in  setren 
weeks,  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  for  her  beauty's  sake. 
Bui  she  proved  heroically  and  sublimely  intractable. 
Like  Rebecca,  the  Jewess,  she  would  have  flung  her- 
self from  the  loftiest  battlement,  rather  than  yield  her 
person  to  a  villain.  Notwithstanding  her  masters*  pre- 
tence that  they  had  bought  her  with  their  money,  and 
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owned  her  soul,  yet  slie  had  wealth,  which,  though  all 
the  earth  were  "  one  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite,"  it 
could  not  buy.  It  was  not  dilFicult,  therefore,  to  pur- 
chase her,  and  she  was  redeemed  and  came  to  New 
York  ;  and  I  have  been  informed  in  the  most  authentic 
manner  from  the  lady  of  the  very  respectable  family  of 
which  she  became  an  inmate,  that,  on  an  examination 
of  her  person,  after  the  healing-time  of  the  journey  had 
passed,  her  body  was  found  scarred  and  waled  with 
whip  marks,  which  the  villains  inflicted  upon  her  be- 
cause she  would  not  come  to  their  bed. 

Now,  suppose  a  sister  or  daughter  of  yours,  of  this 
heroic  soul  and  spotless  purity,  should  find  herself  on 
the  way  to  New  Orleans ;  —  suppose,  by  almost  super- 
human power  and  adroitness,  she  should  escape,  and 
should  thread  her  solitary  and  darksome  path,  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles,  towards  the  north  star ;  should  lie  down 
in  caverns,  with  poisonous  reptiles  by  day,  and  pursue 
her  lonely  journey  by  night,  finding  the  beasts  of  the 
forests  to  be  less  terrible  than  man ;  should  swim  riv- 
ers, and  keep  off  famine  by  roots  and  insects,  until  at 
last,  thanks  be  to  God,  she  sets  her  mangled  and  bleed- 
ing feet  upon  the  soil  of  freedom.  Perhaps  some  echo 
of  the  fame  of  the  Pilgrim  mothers  has  reached  her 
ears.  She  has  heard  of  Boston  and  its  noble  women 
of  old,  and  she  hies  hither  as  to  a  city  of  refuge,  —  as 
to  a  sanctuary  where  virtue  has  an  altar,  and  where 
she  can  lay  down  her  hunted  and  weary  body,  and  be 
at  rest.  Fallacious  hope !  The  lecher  pursues  his 
prey,  and  he  is  here.  He  goes  to  some  Glossin  lawyer 
who  sues  out  a  warrant ;  and  to  some  Jack  Ketch  who 
serves  it.  The  victim  is  seized  at  midnight,  under 
some  lying  charge,  and  she  is  carried  before  a  commis- 
sioner, whose  conduct,  were  he  a  quasi  judge,  as  he 
pretends  to  be,  would  be  enough  to  make  every  hair 
of  the  judicial  ermine  forever  detestable.  Here  a  pro- 
cess is  gone  through  which  she  does  not  understand, 
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and  some  papers  are  read  of  which  she  never  heard, 
apd  then  a  judgment  is  pronounced  that  her  "labor" 
is  "due"  to  her  pursuer,  (and  such  labor!)  that  she 
"owes  service"  to  him,  (and  such  service!)  and  then 
the  commissioner  delivers  her  into  his  arms,  and  pock- 
ets a  fee  which  common  pimps  would  be  ashamed  to 
work  for. 

And,  my  friends,  the  keenest  pang  in  the  grief  of  all 
thi?  is,  that  there  is  no  fiction  or  romance  about  it.  A 
conirnissioner  who  could  bring  himself  down  to  send  a 
ffian  to  a  Georgia  cotton-field  under  this  law,  the  first 
time  trying,  could  send  a  virtuous  and  spotless  woman 
into  enforced  harlotry  the  second  time ;  and  the  prince 
of  darkness  only  knows  what  he  could  not  set  him  to 
idp  afterwards.  The  clergymen  who  could  ^efend  the 
enslavers  of  Sims  because  he  "owed"  the  "service" 
pf  one  sex,  could  defend  the  enslavers  of  a  woman  be- 
cause she  "  owed  "  the  "  service  "  of  the  other  sex ;  • — 
the  clergymen  of  the  rich  parishes  I  mean ;  —  for  it 
happens,  with  the  constancy  of  a  law  of  nature,  that  it 
is  only  the  clergymen  of  the  rich  parishes  who  do  this. 
Do  they  not  know  how  to  serve  and  reverence  their 
Lord  and  Master, — that  is,  their  La  ''ord  and  Pay- 
master ! 

But,  fellow-citizens,  as  our  feelings  are  stimulated 
to  the  keenest  sensibility,  in  looking  at  the  infinite  of 
wrong  which  slavery  commits ;  as  we  see  the  millions 
and  millions  of  human  beings  dimly  emerging  into 
view,  and  crowding  down  the  vista  of  futurity  to  blast 
our  eyes  with  the  vision  of  their  woe,  a  potent  voice 
rings  in  onr  ears,  exclaiming,  "  Co7iquer  your  preju- 
dices," "  Conquer  yovr  prejudicks."  And  this  exe- 
crable counsel  is  uttered  in  reference  to  the  infinite 
crime  and  disgrace  of  sending  into  slavery,  without  a 
trial,  those  who  are  free  under  our  laws,  —  the  men  to 
stripes  and  death,  and  the  women  to  the  body's  shame 
and  the  soul's  perdition.    Fouler,  baser,  more  ungodly 
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counsel  was  never  uttered,  since  it  was  said  to  our  first 
parents  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  "  On  the  day  thou  eatest 
thereof  thou  shall  not  surely  die." 

And  what  is  it  that  this  long-honored  eulogist  of 
liberty,  but  now  its  great  apostate,  blasphemes  with  the 
name  of  prejudice"  ?  If  there  be  one  sentiment 
more  deeply  rooted  in  the  public  heart  of  Massachu- 
setts than  any  other,  more  intertwined  and  grown 
together  with  all  the  fibres  of  its  being,  it  is  the  sen- 
timent of  liberty.  We  have  drunk  it  in  v/ith  our 
mothers'  milk ;  we  have  imbibed  it  from  all  the  lessons 
of  the  school-room  and  the  teachings  of  the  sanctuary ; 
we  have  inspired  it  with  the  atmosphere  we  breathe, 
and  our  organs  have  been  attuned  to  it  from  our  birth, 
by  the  anthems  of  the  mountain's  wind  and  the  ocean's 
roar.  It  was  from  the  love  of  liberty  that  our  earlier 
fathers  plucked  themselves  up  by  the  roots  from  that 
natal  soil  into  which  they  had  been  fastening  for  cen- 
turies. For  this  they  wandered  abroad  upon  the  ocean, 
deeming  its  ingulfing  surges  to  be  more  tolerable  than 
a  tyrant's  power.  For  this  they  transplanted  them- 
selves to  this  land,  at  that  time  more  distant  and  more 
formidable  to  them  than  any  part  of  the  habitable  globe 
could  now  be  to  us.  For  this  they  performed  the 
double  task  of  enduring  all  privations  and  dangers,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  laying  the  foundations  of  all  our 
free  and  glorious  institutions;  and  as  the  sires  were 
stricken  down  by  toil  and  death,  the  sons  took  up  the 
work  and  bore  it  on,  generation  after  generation. 

For  this  noble  sentiment  of  liberty  our  later  fathers 
encountered  the  perils  and  deaths  of  a  seven  years' 
war,  and  amid  poverty  and  destitution,  amid  hunger 
and  cold  and  nakedness,  without  any  of  the  protections 
and  defences  of  battle  which  the  wealth  of  their  foe 
could  command,  they  bared  their  noble  breasts  to  the 
shock  of  the  mailed  legions  of  the  British  crown.  And 
when  the  struggle  was  ended  and  the  triumph  won, 
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they  achieved  labors  of  peace  not  less  magnanimous  and 
wonderful  than  their  labors  of  war. 

They  were  the  pattern  men  of  the  world ;  —  not 
aggressive,  not  submissive ;  not  hostile,  not  servile  : 
doing  right,  demanding  right ;  they  were  the  men  who 
would  never  wield  the  oppressor's  rod,  and  would  go 
mad  at  the  touch  of  his  heel. 

Now,  there  is  not  one  of  all  those  glorious  deeds, 
from  the  embarkation  at  Delfthavcn  to  the  signing  of 
the  peace  of  1783,  or  the  inauguration  of  the  federal 
government  in  1789,  which  was  not  begotten  by  the 
love  of  liberty,  or  would  have  been  performed  without 
its  creative  energy.  And  yet,  the  arch-apostate,  stand- 
ing in  the  city  of  Boston,  the  home  of  old  Samuel 
Adams  and  John  Hancock,  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
the  spot  where  Benjamin  Franklin  was  born,  in  sight 
of  Bunker  Hill,  and  with  Lexington  and  Concord,  as 
if  were,  just  hiding  themselves  behind  the  hills  for 
sh.i'ne,  calls  all  this  a  "  prejudice,"  and  commands  us  to 
cast  it  from  us  as  an  unclean  thing.  Was  it  not  enough 
to  make  the  stones  in  the  streets,  and  every  block  in 
that  eternal  shaft  which  marks  the  spot  where  Warren 
fell,  cry  out  "  with  most  miraculous  organ  "  to  rebuke 
him  ? 

We  have  another,  and  it  is  a  kindred  "  prejudice." 
We  have  a  "prejudice  "  of  sixty  years'  standing  in  fa- 
vor of  the  principle  of  the  ordinance  of  1787.  That 
ordinance  has  been  cherished  in  our  memories,  it  has 
been  taught  to  our  children,  and  we  have  displayed  it 
before  the  world  both  as  the  pledge  and  the  promise  of 
our  devotion  to  liberty.  Five  states,  now  numbering 
five  millions  of  men,  were  the  battalions  whom  that 
ordinance  wheeled  from  the  ranks  of  Belial  to  the 
Lord's  side.  Hundreds  of  times  have  the  Whig  party 
and  the  Democratic  party  resolved  that  the  principle 
of  that  ordinance  should  be  maintained  inviolate.  Mr. 
Webster  claimed  the  application  of  it  to  the  new 
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territories,  as  his  thunder,  and  swaggered  as  he  rattled  it. 
Now  he  calls  the  great  achievement  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son and  Nathan  Dane  a  '^prejudice,"  and  dishonors 
their  graves  by  his  scoffs.  He  abandons  the  vast  re- 
gions of  Utah  and  New  Mexico  to  the  slaveholder  j  he 
gives  more  than  fiftj'-  thousand  sqnare  miles  of  free 
territory  to  Texas  ;  he  gives  ten  millions  of  dollars  in 
money,  (more  than,  with  all  our  devotion  and  self- 
sacrifice,  we  have  been  able  to  appropriate  to  public 
education  in  Massachusetts  for  the  last  ten  years;) 
and  worse  than  this,  he  gives  pennission  that  she  may 
carve  out  of  her  territory  a  slave  state  additional  to 
what  bsid  been  unconstitutionally  contracted  for  when 
she  came  into  the  Union. 

And  for  what  does  he  flout  us,  by  stigmatizing  all 
these  sacred  convictions  and  sentiments  and  instincts 
as  prejudices  "  ?  Only  to  feed  the  famine  of  his  am- 
bition. He  began  to  see,  what  every  body  else  has  so 
long  seen,  that  his  vices  were  bringing  upon  him  the 
retribution  of  premature  old  age  and  decrepitude  ;  and 
tha,t,  unless  he  could  enter  the  White  House  the  next 
term,  he  must  wait,  at  least  until  the  great  Julian  pe- 
riod should  bring  the  world  round  again.  He  parleyed 
with  southern  tempters,  and  fell. 

Nor  did  he  outrage  our  feelings  only.  He  sacrificed 
our  pecuniary  interests,  our  very  means  of  subsistence. 
Massachusetts  would  be  prospering  under  an  improved 
system  of  protection  for  our  domestic  industry  to-day, 
but  for  Mr.  Webster's  apostasy,  which  stripped  us  of 
all  our  power  and  of  all  our  unity,  and  inflamed  the 
spirit  of  southern  aggrandizement  to  demand  every 
thing  and  yield  nothing.  Could  the  issue  be  now 
formed,  and  the  case  tried,  whether  Daniel  Webster's 
course  in  1850  did  not  deprive  the  working-men  of 
the  country  of  a  tariff  for  the  protection  of  their  labor, 
not  an  intelhgent  and  impartial  jury  could  be  found 
that  would  not  bring  him  in  guilty.    This  result 


every  unbiased  man  at  Washington  saw,  last  summer ; 
while  he  was  cajoling  the  men  of  the  north  with  the 
delusion  that,  if  they  would  surrender  liberty,  they 
should  have  their  reward  in  a  tariff.    I  speak  of  this 
with  confidence,  because  there  are  hundreds  of  my 
constituents  and  acquaintances  who  will  beeir  me  wit- 
ness, that,  in  personal  interviews,  and  by  correspond- 
ence, they  were  warned,  that  if  they  followed  Mr. 
Webster  ir  .  .  ..  .  .jreancy  to  principles,  he  would  leave 

thsra         It  T  .iief  m  the  matter  of  property. 

Fel^  '  •  ..i*.^^s,  will  trespass  upon  your  attention 
but  fc  longer.    I  wish  to  advance  one  idea 

forth'-  .c;o.iton  of  all  sober,  moral,  and  religious 
jjiGU  ;  this  iuea  is  duly  considerou,  I  trust  to 

its  work: i  J  ;  \rolution  in  public  sentinient.  In  se- 
lecting men  iw  be  our  political  leaders,  we  have  some- 
times committed  the  gravest  moral  error.  We  have 
assumed  the  falsity  of  a  distinction  between  a  man's 
public  and  his  private  life.  We  have  supposed  that 
Ihe  same  individual  might  be  a  bad  man  and  a  good 
citizen  ;  might  be  a  patriot  and  an  inebriate,  a  faithful 
officer  and  a  debauchee,  at  the  same  time ;  might  serve 
his  country  during  "  office  hours,"  and  the  powers  of 
darkness  the  rest  of  the  twenty-four.  But  I  say,  as 
of  old,  no  man  can  serve  God  and  mammon. 

We  have  been  too  prone  to  judge  c ,  men  by  their 
professions  and  by  their  connections.  We  seem  to 
have  forgotten  that  the  tree  is  to  be  known  by  its  fruit, 
and  a  man  by  his  life.  If  we  are  to  take  the  Pharisee's 
rule,  and  determine  a  man's  piety  by  his  creed,  and  by 
the  number  and  length  of  his  prayers,  then  piety  will 
be  the  cheapest  thing  in  the  market,  and  as  worthless 
as  it  is  cheap. 

In  choosing  teachers  to  be  the  guides  and  exemplars 
of  our  children,  we  demand  high  moral  worth ;  and 
we  would  as  soon  thrust  our  youth  into  the  centre  of 
44 
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pestilence,  as  amid  the  contagion  of  vicious  and  profli- 
gate men. 

In  selecting  our  religious  guides,  we  feel  almost  jus- 
tified in  being  captiously  and  morbidly  critical ;  we 
hardly  admit  that  we  can  be  strict  to  a  fault ;  and  the 
man  who  fails  to  . carry  personal  purity  and  exemplari- 
ness  into  the  pastoral  life,  is  driven  from  it  with 
indignation  and  contempt. 

I  admit  too,,  rejoicingly,  that,  in  Massachusetts,  this 
preventive  and  praiseworthy  discipline  has  been  more 
extensively  applied  to  political  men  than  in  any  other 
state  in  the  Union.  Our  highest  state  offices  have 
been  filled  for  years,  saving  very  rare  exceptions,  with 
men  of  distinguished  probity  and  a  spotless  life.  And 
why,  in  this  department,  should  we  ever  grant  dispen- 
sations and  absolutions;  or,  like  the  old  popes,  sell 
indulgences  to  sin  ? 

Now,  let  this  doctrine  be  applied ;  for  I  hold  it  to  be 
no  unwarrantable  invasion  of  private  character  to  apply 
these  principles  to  public  men.  When  public  men  openly 
and  notoriously  practise  vice,  they  make  the  vice  public, 
and  bring  it  within  public  jurisdiction.  If  it  is  public 
for  example,  it  is  public  for  criticism ;  and,  under  such 
circumstances,  the  moral  and  religious  guides  of  the 
community  are  as  solemnly  bound  "truly  to  find,  and 
due  presentment  make,"  of  these  oflfences,  as  the  grand 
jury  is  in  the  case  of  crimes  against  the  laws  of  the 
land.    I  say,  therefore,  let  us  apply  this  doctrine. 

How  long  ha\-a  all  good  citizens  in  Massachusetts 
labored  in  the  glorious  cause  of  temperance !  They 
have  devoted  lime,  expended  talent,  lavished  money, 
incurred  obloquy :  but,  as  their  reward,  they  have 
plucked  the  guilty  from  perdition  ;  rescued  the  young, 
just  losing  their  balance  over  the  precipice  of  ruin  j 
saved  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  from  unutterable 
woe,  and  driven  demons  of  discord  from  domestic 
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Edens.  Now  why,  after  all  our  toils  and  sacrifices  to 
uphold  and  carry  forward  the  cause  of  temperance, 
and  to  make  its  name  as  honorable  as  it  is.  blessed  ; 
why  should  we  demolish  all  our  work  by  elevating 
a  man  to  a  high  political  station,  or  by  upholding  hira 
Avhen  in  it,  who,  in  the  face  of  the  nation  and  of  the 
world,  will  become  so  drnuken  that  he  cannot  articu- 
late his  mother  tongue  ?  Is  this  an  example  you  desire 
to  set  before  the  ingenuous  and  aspiring  youth  of  the 
land  ;  ay,  before  your  own  children  ? 

We  have  had  men  in  the  presidential  chair  not 
without  faults  and  blemishes  of  character ;  but  hitherto 
we  may  proudly  say,  that  we  never  have  had  one 
there  who  drowned  his  reason  in  his  cups.  God  grant 
that  we  never  may.  Think  of  this  magnificent  ship 
of  state  freighted  with  twenty-three  millions  of  souls, 
and  laden  to  the  scuppers  with  the  wealth  of  th<3 
world's  hopes,  with  a  pilot  at  the  helm  —  drunk  ! 

We  are  an  industrious  and  a  frugal  people.  The 
aptitude  is  born  with  us.  A  true  Massachusetts  boy 
seems  to  take  to  ingenious  labor  and  to  labor-saving 
contrivances  from  his  birth,  —  like  a  duck  almost  im- 
patient to  be  hatched,  that  it  may  get  into  the  water. 
We  prize  and  honor  the  home-bred  virtues  of  diligence 
and  thrift ;  for  they  bestow  upon  us  all  our  comforts, 
the  means  of  educating  our  children,  and  leave  lis  a 
magnificent  surplus  for  godlike  charities  to  be  scattered 
over  the  world. 

Dr.  Franklin  has  stamped  a  family  likeness  upon  us 
all.  His  economical  wisdom  is  domesticated  among 
us.  Take  a  sound  and  pure  specimen  of  a  Massa- 
chusetts farmer  or  mechanic,  and  analyze  him,  and 
you  will  find  that,  of  his  whole  composition,  from  six 
to  ten  ounces  in  the  pound  is  made  up  of  Dr.  Franklin. 
Now,  why  should  we  root  out  this  luxuriant,  fruit- 
bearing  virtue  ?  Why  welcome  and  court  and  feed 
the  prodigalities  and  sensualities  of  the  old  world,  to 
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cprrupt  the  pristine  virtues  of  the  new  ?  Can  he  be  a 
republican  after  the  severe  simplicity  and  grandeur  of 
the  old  Eoman  type  ;  can  he  be  an  exemplary  citizen, 
"Wfio  must  have  his  thirty,  forty,  or  even  fifty  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  to  squander  upon  what  I  must  not  call, 
"to  jsars  polite,"  his  vices  and  passions,  but,  more  gen- 
teelly, f'his  tastes  and  feelings,"  while  millions  of 
honest  laborers  thank  God  if  by  inciessant  toil  they  can 
e?irn  iheir  daily  bread  fpr  their  families,  and  the  bread 
of  knowledge  for  their  children?  Can  they  be  good 
citizens,  or,  at  least,  are  they  not  grievously  deluded, 
who  will  give  such  purses  to  such  ^  man  for  being  the 
advocate  and  agent  of  their  special  interests,  while 
there  are  hundreds  of  suffering  men  and  women,  and 
more  suffering  children,  at  their  own  doors  ?  Do  you 
want  your  children  to  grow  up  inflarnpd  by  suph  es- 
atmples  of  excess  and  wantonness  ?  I  know  that  all 
this  is  defended  on  the  ground  ihat  sonaething  nau§t  be 
done  for  a  great  man's  faijaily.  4y»  that  family  ! 
The  progeny  and  costliness  of  the  vices,  what  Cali- 
fprnias  shall  be  able  to  support  ?  I  know,  too,  that  it 
is  alsa  said  we  must  have  great  talents  in  the  public 
councils,  at  whatever  price.  Well,  if  this  be  your 
philosophy,  don't  do  the  work  by  halves,  but  import 
Lucifer  at  once ! 

Now,  fellow-citizens,  you  know  that  all  the  men 
who  are  guilty  of  these  great  derelictions  from  civil 
and  social  duty  are  the  men  who  ujihold  the  Fugitive 
Slave  law. 

I  might  touch  upon  more  holy  relations  in  life ; 
upon  virtues  without  which  there  is  no  home  and  no 
domestic  sanctuary;  without  which  there  may  be 
children,  but  the  sacred  institution  of  the  family  is 
gone.  But  I  forbear.  I  only  desire  to  awaken  your 
attention  to  the  great  duty  of  extending  the  domaiji 
of  conscience  over  politics ;  of  holding  public  men 
ansyrerable  for  those  vices  which  it  is  a  great  misach 
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mcr  to  call  pri\rate  when  they  are  committed  in  the 
face  of  the  world.  "  The  pulpit  is  false  to  its  trust " 
if  it  does  not  follow  and  rebuke  them,  under  whatever 
robes  of  official  dignity  they  may  hold  their  revels. 

Three  great  stages  of  development  belong  fco  the 
world.  First,  there  was  the  period  of  physical  devel- 
opment, when  the  tallest  man  was  crowned  king, 
when  the  strongest  muscles  enacted  the  laws,  when 
brute  force  was  "  His  Royal  Majesty,"  and  claimed  and 
received  the  homage  of  mankind.  That  age  has 
passed ;  and  how  contemptible  does  all  its  greatness 
now  appear !  Then  came  the  age  when  the  mind 
towered  above  the  body,  when  a  nation's  power  no 
longer  consisted  in  the  millions  of  its  men,  but  in  the 
treasuries  of  its  knowledge  ;  when  the  intellect  took 
up  the  vastest  concentrations  of  animal  strength,  which 
seemed  omnipotent  before,  lifted  them  off  their  ful- 
crum, and  they  became  like  a  feather,  in  the  breath 
of  its  power.  That  age  is  the  present.  The  moral 
age  is  yet  to  be  ushered  in.  In  this  age,  the  intellect- 
ual forces  shall  still  retain  all  their  dominion  and  su- 
premacy over  the  physical  world,  but  the  moral  shall 
preside  over  the  intellectual,  and  move  them  as  God 
moves  the  stars,  bringing  them  out  of  chaos,  and 
wheeling  them  in  circuits  of  unimaginable  grandeur, 
and  for  purposes  of  beneficence  yet  inconceivable.  In 
that  day,  the  lawgivers  of  the  land  shall  be  no  longer 
"  compromisers  "  between  duty  and  mammon,  and  the 
judges  shall  judge  in  righteousness.  In  that  day,  the 
merchant,  for  the  lucre  of  trade,  shall  not  pay  tribute 
in  human  beings,  and  send  his  flesh-tax  across  the  free 
waters.  In  that  day,  the  gospel  of  human  brotherhood, 
of  doing  as  we  would  be  done  by,  and  of  loving  our 
neighbors  as  ourselves,  shall  no  longer  be  doled  out  to  us 
by  priests  of  the  broad  phylactery  sort,  in  homoBopathic 
doses,  reduced  to  the  five  hundredth  dilution.  But  in 
that  glorious  day,  the  men  who  sit  in  the  Areopagus 
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of  the  nsition,  clothed  with  the  ermine  of  the  law, 
shi^lJ  be,  as  the  heathen  of  old  figured  the  emblem  of 
Justice,  blind  in  the  outward  eye ;  and  all  they  know 
of  color  shall  be  to  give  no  color  to  the  law.  In  that 
day  the  successors  of  St.  Paul  shall  preach  what  he 
preached,  when  standing  "  in  the  midst  of  Mars  Hill," 
—-a  God  of  equity,  of  righteousness,  of  justice,  of 
benevolence  j  the  God  who  made  "  of  one  blood  all 
nations  of  men,"  who,  alas  !  to  so  many  in  our  day  is 
"  the  UNKNOWN  Gop." 

In  that  day,  when  a  whole  people  are  aroused  to 
ponder,  with  unwonted  intensity,  npon  the  great  prin- 
ciples for  which  Sidney  and  Yane  bled  ;  for  which 
tfampden  stnpte  the  tyrant  of  his  day  ;  for  which  the 
heroes  of  the  revolution  pledged  fortune,  life,  and 
sacred  honor;  no  yoice  shall  istrive  to  seduce  them 
from  their  sacred  work  by  its  Belial  cry,  "  Conqukr 

YOUB   PREJUDICES  !  " 

Pellow-citizens,  if  you  wish  to  cooperate  in  bring- 
ing on  this  glorious  era,  your  first  step  is  to  vote  for 
that  noble  man  who  ransomed  his  own  slaves,- — John 
G.  Palfret. 
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SPEECH 

Pei-iverbp,  on  taking  tre  Chair,  as  Pri38ipi;nt  p?  the 
Great  Mass  Convention,  cailed,  withoct  distinction 
or  Party,  in  Opposition  to  the  Pitgitive  Slj».ve  Law, 

AND  HELP  AT  THE  TrEMONT  TeMPI.E  IN  BoSTON,  APElt  8, 

1851* 

Gentlemen  op  the  Convention; 

I  thank  you  cordially  for  the  honor  of  being  called 
to  this  place  ;  though  I  cpuld  have  \^rished  that  your 
choice  i^ad  fallen  upon  some  one  of  the  many  more 
meritorious  men  whom  I  see  all  around  me. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  come  here  to-day  to  add  my  fee- 
ble voice  to  the  thunder  tones  of  execration  against  the 
Fugitive  Slaves  law,  with  which  every  free  state  in  this 
Union,  and  eyery  free  community  upon  the  earth,  ai-e 
now  echoing  and  reechoing. 

I  do  not  propose  to  occupy  your  attention  long. 
Where  so  many  things  are  to  be  said,  and  so  many 
persons,  far  better  qualified  than  I  am,  are  present  to 
say  them,  I  shall  consult  at  once  your  advantage  and 
xp,y  4wty,  by  being  brief. 

yVe  have  come  together  with  especial  reference  to 
the  Fugitive  Slave  law ;  but  that  execrable  statute 
connects  itself  so  directly  with  almost  every  other 
prominent  measure  of  the  government,  and  with  the 

*  This  meeting  was  held  pending  the  trial,  before  Mr.  Commission- 
er Curtis,  of  Thomas  Sinis,  an  alleged  ftigitive  slave  from  Georgia. 
During  the  trial,  the  Boston  court  house  was  surrounded  by  a  large 
police  force,  and  was  endosed  in  chains,  beneath,  which  the  judges 
of  the  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts  bowed  as  they  entered  and 
retired. 
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Joadiug  acts  of  our  public  men,  during  the  past  year> 
tliat  it  opens  the  whole  subject  of  human  Hberty,  and 
our  duty,  as  freemen,  in  regard  to  hiuuan  rights.  Es- 
pecially does  i'c  behoove  tis  to  inquire,  by  what  means, 
by  whose  instrumentality,  the  country  has  been  insti- 
gated to  this  treason  against  the  rights  of  men,  and 
when  we  may  expect  their  machinations  will  be 
brought  to  an  end. 

Some  of  our  official  dignitaries  are  giving  us  law 
lectures  on  the  subject  of  high  treason  against  the  gov- 
ernment. I  hope  they  will  not  object,  if  we  recip'-o- 
cate  the  faror,  by  giving  them  a  lecture  on  the  higher 
treason  against  God  and  humanity,  of  which  they  are 
guilty. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  with  unspeakable  humiliation  and 
regret  that  I  look  back  and  see  where  Massachusetts 
stood  twelve  or  thirteen  months  ago,  and  where  so 
many  of  her  citizens  stand  now.  Up  to  that  ever- 
accursed  day,  the  7th  of  March,  1850,  there  was  not  a 
Massachusetts  man,  in  the  councils  of  the  state  or  na- 
tion ;  —  nay,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  was  not  a  single 
Massachusetts  man  any  where,  of  any  standing  or  re- 
spectability, who  did  not  assert  and  proclaim  his  hos- 
tility to  the  extension  of  slavery  ;  his  purpose  to  main- 
tain at  all  times  the  principle  of  the  ordinance  of  1787 ; 
and  h's  "resolute  and  fixed  determination,"  (to  use 
Mr.  Webster's  language,)  "to  make  no  further  conces- 
sions to  slavery  and  the  slave  power."  The  public 
men  of  the  state,  the  press  of  the  state,  the  legislature 
of  the  state,  avowed  these  sentiments ;  and  the  politi- 
cal conventions  of  the  state  rang  with  these  declara- 
tion?, from  side  to  side. 

But  on  that  ever-memorable  day  a  senator  of  the 
United  States,  from  Massachusetts,  saw  fit  to  trample 
under  foot  every  thing  that  he  had  ever  said  in  behalf 
of  human  freedom  and  against  human  bondage.  He 
saw  fit  to  curl  his  lip  and  to  intonate  his  voice  in  scorn 
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ot"  the  principle  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  and  to  dis- 
honor tlie  memory  of  Nathan  Dane,  whom,  a  few- 
years  before,  on  the  same  spot,  he  had  eulogized.  He 
saw  fit  to  contemn  what  he  knew  to  be  the  honest 
sentiments  of  Massachusetts.  He  went  far,  far  out  of 
his  way,  to  fortify  and  extend  the  institution  of  sla- 
very. He  offered  to  add  new  states  to  its  power,  and 
to  take  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  from  the  treas- 
ury of  the  United  States,  to  be  expended  for  its  extra- 
constitutional  security  and  defence. 

I  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  perfidious  nature  of  that 
deed,  nor  upon  the  obvious  motive  that  prompted  it. 
I  will  rather  advei't  to  the  measures  which  have  since 
been  taken  to  corrupt  the  public  sentiment  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  of  the  whole  north,  and  to  bring  over 
the  people,  some  to  a  palliation  and  others  to  a  full  in- 
dorsement of  it. 

As  soon  as  the  stunning  effect  of  that  treacherous 
blow  upon  all  the  moral  and  religious  sensibilities  of 
the  state,  and  upon  its  traditional  and  inwrought  love 
of  liberty,  had  begun  to  subside,  a  systematic  efibrt 
was  commenced  to  debauch  th^  patriotism  and  human- 
ity of  the  people,  by  an  appeal  to  their  cupidity.  Our 
manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  were  suffering. 
A  majority  of  the  slave  states  were  the  antagonists  of 
these  interests.  Political  ambition  and  mercantile  cu- 
pidity associated  these  two  facts  together,  and  the  fla- 
gitious idea  was  engendered  that  by  surrendering  our 
liberty  we  might  have  a  tariff.  The  poison  of  this 
idea  was  first  openly  and  directly  infused  into  the  pub- 
lic mind  by  Mr.  Webster,  in  his  speech  at  the  Revere 
House,  April  29th,  1850,  when  he  said,  "  Neither  you 
nor  I  shall  see  the  legislation  of  the  country  proceed  in 
the  old  harmonious  way  until  the  discussions  in  Congress 
and  out  of  Congress  upon  the  subject  to  which  you 
have  alluded,  [slavery,]  shall  be  in  some  way  sup- 
pressed.   Take  this  truth  home  with  you,  and  take  it 
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as  truth.  Until  something  can  be  done  to  allay  the 
feeling  notv  separating  different  men  and  different  sec- 
tions,^ there  can  be  i^o  tjsefuL  and  satisfactory  legis- 
lation in  the  two  houses  of  Congress." 

Of  this  declaration  there  can  be  but  one  interpreta- 
tion. It  was  perfectly  understood  by  those  to  whom 
it  was  addressed.  It  says,  without  enigma  or  riddle, 
surrender  the  territories  to  the  incursions  of  the  slave 
states,  pacify  the  slave  power,  give  up  blood-bought 
rights  for  this  life,  and  Savior-bought  hopes  for  anoth- 
er, and  you  can  have  your  pay  in  a  cent  a  yard  on 
calico,  and  a  cent  a  pound  on  iron.  And,  as  a  means 
of  accomplishing  this  object,  it  says  the  discussion  of 
the  slavery  question  must  be  "  SzippressedJ' 

From  that  time  until  the  close  of  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  in  every  form  in  which  so  intrinsically 
wicked  an  idea  could  be  set  forth  without  shocking 
not  only  all  principle,  but  all  decency,  this  idea  was 
inculcated  upon  the  public  mind  of  the  north,  espe- 
cially upon  the  cities.  In  unofficial  speeches  and 
letters,  Mr.  Webster  urged  this  seduction  more  and 
more  pointedly  and  earnestly,  until,  on  the  17th  of 
July,  1850,  in  the  last  speech  which  he  ever  made  in 
Congress,  he  appealed  to  the  senators  of  the  north, 
and  to  the  people  of  the  north,  in  language  as  explicit 
as  he  could  make  it,  to  adopt  the  compromise  meas- 
ures, to  take  even  the  abhorred  Fugitive  Slave  bill 
itself,  for  the  sake  of  the  money  to  be  made  oiit  of 
them.  Throughout  that  speech  he  held  out  the  apple 
of  temptation  before  their  eyes,  he  jingled  the  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  in  their  ears,  to  seduce  them  into  the 
surrender  of  liberty  for  pelf 

I  appeal  to  the  common  knowledge  of  the  citizens 
of  Boston,  if,  during  the  last  summer,  it  was  not  an 
expression  as  familiar  to  their  lips  as  the  salutations 
of  the  day,  that  they  had  Mr.  Webster's  authority  for 
saying,  that  if  they  would  surrender  the  gre£it  ques- 
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tions  involved  in  the  compromise,  they  could  have  a 
tariff. 

Now,  on  this  state  of  facts,  I  have  two  observations 
to  make,  - — 

1st.  That  a  proposition  to  barter  or  to  jeopard  the 
liberty  of  our  fellow-beings  for  any  amount  of  money, 
however  great,  was  intrinsically  inhumah  and  \!vicked. 

2d.  That  every  new  concession  we  made  to  the 
south  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  for  the  sake  of  getting 
protection  for  our  manufactures  and  other  industrial 
interests,  only  impaired  and  postponed  bur  chance  of 
getting  that  protection. 

For  the  correctness  of  the  first  of  these  propositions, 
I  appeal  to  every  man  who  has  a  coTiscience,  or  even 
any  elementary  ideas  of  right  or  wrong,  which  are 
not  smothered  by  his  interests  or  bis  passions.  And 
for  the  second,  I  appeal  to  the  case  of  Texas  which 
defeated  the  tariff  of  '42,  and  to  the  fact  that,  though 
we  did  consent  to  all  the  detestable  provisions  of  the 
compromise,  —  slave  territories,  slave  slates,  ten  rail- 
lions  of  dollars  for  Texas,  Fugitive  Slave  bill,  and  all, 
— yet  we  get  no  tariff,  and  have  now  no  rational  pros- 
pect of  one. 

That  the  surrender  of  all  our  glorious  patrimony  of 
free  principles  should  help  to  make  some  northern 
man  President,  I  can  readily  understand.  That  is 
intelligible.  Before  the  7th  of  March  speech,  it  was 
announced,  from  high  southern  sources,  that  they 
woiild  take  the  northern  man  for  the  next  presidential 
term  who  would  do  the  most  for  slavery ;  and  since 
that  time,  the  sarhe  declaration  has  been  reiterated. 
[See,  among  others,  Mr.  Toombs's  speech  before  the 
Georgia  Union  meeting.]  But  1  state  it  as  a  fact 
within  my  own  personal  knowledge,  that  there  was 
not  an  intelligent  man  in  Congress  who  was  not  impli- 
cated, on  the  one  side,  in  the  ihahufacture  of  goods, 
or,  6n  the  other,  in  the  ttianufactnre  of  presidents, 
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who  did  not  then  foresee  and  predict  that  every  for- 
ward step  we  took  towards  the  compromise  was  a 
step  backwards  from  protection.  And  we  now  have 
this  stubborn  fact  to  show  for  the  soundness  of  that 
opinion, -—the  event  has  ratified  it.  They  have  not  ob- 
tained the  tariff  they  were  promised,  though  they  have 
given  for  it  the  price  of  blood. 

Now  I  wish  to  ask  the  manufacturers  and  commer- 
cial men  of  the  north,  whether,  if  they  had  seen,  —  as 
it  was  seen  by  every  unbiased  man  at  the  seat  of 
government,  —  that  upholding  the  compromise  would 
put  down  protection,  they  would  have  consented  to 
the  compromise  ?  And  a  further  question  which  I 
wish  to  put  to  all  Massachusetts  and  all  New  England 
is,  if.  during  the  last  year,  we  had  had  the  tariff  of 
1842  in  full  operation,  and  if  the  current  of  prosperity 
had  filled  the  deepest  channels  that  enterprise  and 
industry  had  cut  for  it,  whether  then  Massachusetts 
citizens  would  have  unsaid  and  retracted  all  the  noble 
things  they  have  been  saying  in  favor  of  liberty  for 
the  last  ten  years ;  whether  then  the  Massachusetts 
press,  or  so  large  a  portion  of  it,  would  be  found 
openly  advocating  doctrines  which  they  have  always 
heretofore  professed  to  hold  in  utter  detestation  and 
abhorrence  ?  No  man  will  pretend  it.  If  we  had  had 
the  tarifi"  of  '42  last  year,  the  compromise  measures 
never  could  have  passed,  and  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  any  presidential  aspirant,  or  all  of  them 
together,  to  have  subdued  the  northern  mind  to  their 
acceptance. 

The  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
north,  then,  have  been  deceived,  grossly  deceived  and 
imposed  upon.  When  their  real  interests  were  all  on 
the  side  of  freedom,  they  have  been  made  to  believe 
that  it  would  promote  those 'interests  to  unsay  all  they 
had  ever  said,  and  undo  all  they  had  ever  done  adverse 
to  slavery.    Their  chance  for  a  tariff  lay  in  standing 
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to  their  principles  like  men,  and  not  in  abandoning 
them  like  cowards.  President-making  has  been  the 
agency,  and  Cotton  has  been  the  instrument,  of  this 
deception.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Press  is  the 
fourth  estate  in  the  realm,-  but  I  say  Cotton  is  the 
fourth  estate,  for  Cotton  subdues  the  Press.  The  eyes 
and  ears  and  nose  and  mouth  of  a  portion  of  our 
people  have  been  so  filled  with  cotton,  that  they  have 
come  to  consider  cotton  not  only  as  their  daily  bread, 
but  their  bread  of  life. 

Gentlemen,  whatever  convictions  or  doubts  there 
may  be  on  the  subject  of  Animal  Magnetism,  I  am  a 
firm  believer  in  Cotton  Magnetism.  The  southern 
planter  seems  to  possess  some  wizard  art,  unknown 
to  the  demonology  of  former  times,  by  which  he  im- 
pregnates his  bales  of  cotton  with  a  spirit  of  inhu- 
manity, with  a  contempt  for  all  the  dearest,  tenderest, 
holiest  ties  that  bind  man  to  man  and  heart  to  heart : 
he  fills  them  with  this  spirit  as  an  electrician  fiUs  a 
Leyden  jar,  and  then  he  sends  them  here ;  and  if  the 
man  who  comes  within  the  circle  of  their  influence  is 
not  himself  filled  with  the  strong,  counteracting,  dis- 
infecting magnetism  of  duty  and  truth,  of  love  to  God 
and  love  to  man,  he  is  overcome  and  subdued  by  the 
infernal  spell ;  he  is  brought  into  "  communication  " 
with  the  southern  sorcerer,  and  into  subjection  to  his 
will ;  and  then  he  seems  bereft  of  reason  and  con- 
science, he  belies  his  Pilgrim  parentage,  talks  gibber- 
ish about  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  kneels,  lies 
down,  eats  dirt,  and  says  to  his  southern  master,  as  Ba- 
laam's beast  said  to  him,  "  Am  I  not  thine  ass  upon 
which  thou  hast  ridden  ever  since  I  was  thine? 

Still  worse  is  it,  when  this  cotton,  so  diabolically 
impregnated,  ^gets  beneath  the  rich  velvet  seats  and 
embossed  cushions  of  the  pulpit ;  — ■  unless,  indeed,  a 
double  measure  of  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  descend 
upon  the  preacher  and  exorcise  both  him  and  it,  of  the 
45 
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evil  spirit  it  contains.  When  the  soul  of  the  clergy- 
man is  struck  with  this  cotton  magnetism,  he  grows 
delirious  over  his  Bible,  ignores  the  new  dispensation, 
seeks  or,':,  all  the  pro-slavery  parts  of  the  old,  discards 
Jesvv  Christ  as  his  example,  and  the  precepts  of  Jesus 
Ohrist  as  the  law  of  his  ministrations,  and  proves 
himself  a  pagan,  discoursing  paganism  in  a  Christian 
pulpit. 

God  grant  that  this  kind  of  cotton  may  never  stuff 
the  cushions  of  our  judges !  I  fear  we  are  not  wholly 
out  of  danger  of  so  unspeakable  a  calamity.  Give  us 
the  old  English  woolsack  for  them,  within  whose 
magic  presence  the  chains  of  the  slave  drop  from  his 
limbs,  and  he  is  gloriously  transfigured  into  a  man. 

Compare  the  newspapers  of  our  cities  now  with 
what  they  were  only  one  short  twelvemonth  ago,  and 
see  what  demoralization  cotton  can  work  when  it  gets 
into  editorial  chairs. 

As  for  those  slave-catching  commissioners  who  as- 
sume to  exercise  the  functions  of  judges,  to  abolish 
human  liberty,  and  to  find  property  in  the  bodies  and 
souls  of  men,  but  are  no  more  a  judge  than  an  image 
"  made  after  supper  of  a  cheese-p£iring  "  is  a  man,  — 
,  as  for  them,  I  say,  they  seem  to  have  this  virus  the 
natural  way  ;  and  if  all  moral  diagnosis  does  not  fail, 
it  would  be  foand,  on  an  anatomical  dissection  of  their 
hearts,  that  their  right  and  left  auricle  and  their  right 
and  left  ventricle  were  only  four  cotton  bolls. 

But  I  believe  that  the  reign  of  Cotton  is  to  be 
short-lived.  Improvements  in  the  arts  give  confident 
promise  that  some  new  textile  substance  will  soon  be 
discovered  which  will  supersede  this  slave-made  and 
slave-making  material.  Even  should  this  hope  fail, 
every  body  sees  what  an  unnatural  attitude  of  power 
and  strength  the  cotton-producing  states  now  occupy. 
Extending  over  only  a  small  area  of  territory,  which 
you  can  cover  on  the  map  with  your  hand,  they  raise 
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a  staple  which  clothes,  more  or  less,  a  great  part  of 
the  world ;  while  there  are  Brazil,  Egypt,  India,  and 
regions  of  unknown  vastness  in  Africa,  to  all  of  which, 
or  nearly  all  of  which,  the  plant  is  indigenous.  Either 
then  by  the  progress  of  the  arts,  or  by  an  extension 
of  cultivation,  the  majesty  of  Cotton  will  soon  be  de- 
throned ;  and  then,  then,  how  will  these  men  appear, 
historically,  who  are  now  willing  to  trample  upon 
human  rights,  and  to  send  men,  women,  and  children 
into  all  the  horrors  of  southern  bondage  for  the  tem- 
porary profits  which  cotton  can  bestow  ? 

I  rejoice  that  this  reference  to  the  demoralizing 
power  of  interest  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  bestow 
well-deserved  honor  and  praise  upon  a  class  of  men 
who  have  nobly  withstood  its  temptations.  Not  every 
man  engaged  in  manufactures  or  in  commerce  has 
yielded  to  the  seductions  of  this  tempter.  There  are 
many  noble  exceptions.  I  have  in  my  mind  one  of  my 
own  constituents  largely  interested  in  manufactures, 
who  told  me  last  summer  that  half  his  spindles  were 
lying  idle,  and  property  that  should  have  yielded 
income  was  incurring  cost  j  "  but,"  said  he,  "  do  you 
see  them  all  stop,  and  the  mills  decay  and  go  down 
stream,  before  you  vote  for  that  compromise."  Another 
of  my  constituents  told  me  he  was  largely  interested 
in  three  ships,  then  at  sea ;  but  declared  he  would  see 
them  all  sink  to  its  bottom  before  he  would  disgrace 
the  country  by  passing  the  Fugitive  Slave  bill.  These 
are  but  specimens  of  that  noble  spirit  which  was 
expressed  with  such  Spartan  terseness  and  vigor  by 
Bo  wen  &  McNamee,  of  New  York,  when  the  foul 
panders  to  southern  .slavery  threatened  them  with  a 
loss  of  custom.  Said  they,  "  Our  goods,  and  not  our 
principles,  are  in  the  market." 

O,  how  these  declarations  contrast  with  what  a 
manufacturer  in  a  neighboring  county  is  reported  to 
have  said,  —  that  if  he  could  work  his  mills  any 
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cheaper  with  slave  labor  than  with  free,  he  would 
employ  slaves !  And  what,  also,  as  I  am  credibly 
informed,  another  has  said,  —  "  The  south  want  slaves 
to  raise  cotton  to  sell ;  we  want  slaves  to  raise  cotton 
to  manufacture ;  therefore,  we  must  unite  with  the 
south  to  uphold  slavery."  Now,  I  believe  these  things 
to  have  been  said ;  but  it  is  of  no  consequence 
whether  they  were  said  or  not ;  we  know  they  have 
been  acted.  Every  man  who  upholds  this  Fugitive 
Slave  law  acts  them,  whatever  his  language  may  be. 

The  compromise  was  forced  through  Congress  partly 
by  government  interference,  and  partly  by  the  delusive 
hope  of  a  tariff.  An  appeal  is  now  made,  in  behalf  of 
the  Fugitive  Slave  law,  to  the  same  mercenary  mo- 
tives. It ,  is  said,  if  opposition  be  made  to  this  law, 
however  legal  or  constitutional  such  opposition  may 
be,  we  shall  lose  southern  custom.  Base  and  infamous 
appeal !  Such  men  are  made  of  the  stuff  of  the  tories 
of  the  revolution.  Even  if  this  appeal  were  true,  it 
would  be  one  that  no  honorable  man  could  hear  with- 
out indignation.  But  it  is  not  true.  The  south  must 
have  their  goods  from  somewhere,  and  our  industrious 
artisans  will  make  them,  whoever  the  go-betweens 
may  be.  Will  the  south  go  bare-headed  and  bare- 
footed and  unkilted,  because  they  cannot  have  a  law 
to  catch  freemen  and  slaves  promiscuously  ?  But  it  is 
said  the  south  will  abandon  their  slothful  habits,  be- 
come industrious,  and  manufacture  for  themselves.  I 
wish  they  would.  It  would  be  most  fortunate  for  us. 
They  would  then  have  the  means  of  buying  more 
from  the  north,  and  paying  us  better  for  what  they 
do  buy.  Instead  of  spending  only  the  money  which 
their  slaves  earn,  they  would  then  have  money  to 
spend  earned  by  the  whites,  and  would  become  better 
customers  for  those  ever  new  forms  of  commodities 
which  our  industry  and  inventive  skill,  while  we  keep 
our  schoolhouses  in  operation,  will  always  be  able  to 
supply. 
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NoWj  fellow-citizens,  I  have  gone  into  these  consid- 
erations for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  and  of  meas- 
uring the  extent  and  the   efficacy  of  the  motives 
brought  by  our  opponents  to  bear  against  us.  You 
see  they  are  mercenary,  almost  exclusively  so.    As  for 
that  bugbear  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  I  say,  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction,  that  no  practical  man  has 
ever  believed  in  it  for  a  day.    United  States  stocks  at  a 
hundred  and  sixteen,  on  the  eve  of  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union  !    The  whole  South  Carolina,  and  Mississippi, 
and  Texas  delegations  iu  Congress  contending  for 
every  local  advantage,  for  the  establishment  of  new 
United  States  courts,  for  the  increase  of  salaries,  for 
appointments  at  home  and  abroad,  as  though  the  Union 
had  been  just  insured  for  a  thousand  years !  Show 
me  one  intelligent  man  in  the  whole  country  who  has 
sold  his  stocks  or  his  farm,  or  changed  his  residence,  or 
altered  his  course  of  life  in  any  respect,  through  fear 
that  the  Union  was  about  to  be  dissolved.    I  think 
some  persons  may  have  left  South  Carolina,  to  get  rid 
of  the  clamor  about  dissolving  it.    Why,  what  would 
the  English  national  debt  be  worth  under  any  well- 
founded  apprehension  that  the  British  monarchy  was 
crumbling  to  pieces  ?    There  would  no';  be  a  pound 
of  government  securities  that  could  not  be  bought  for 
a  penny.    Confidence  in  the  stability  of  our  Union 
has  not  only  pervaded  this  country,  but  other  countries. 
The  great  bankers  abroad  v/ho  deal  in  our  stocks  have 
never  changed  their  terms  one  mill  in  a  million  of 
dollars,  through  any  such  idle  fear.    They  are  the  men 
whose  barometers  presage  political  storms.    With  such 
facts  before  us,  to  say  that  the  Union  has  been  iu 
danger  is  as  absurd  as  to  say  that  a  whirlwind  is 
raging  when  the  leaf  of  the  aspen-  is  pendulous,  and 
cannot  be  seen  to  move.    If  the  south  wishes  to  dis- 
solve the  Union,  let  them  do  it,  and  at  the  end  of 
thirty  years  there  will  be  no  slave  in  all  their  borders. 
45* 
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The  slaves  will  have  made  a  new  Jamaica  or  a  new^ 
St.  Domingo  of  it,  as  the  masters  shall  behave  them- 
selves. No,  this  is  nothing  but  a  clumsy  trick  of  the 
politicians ;  and  if  any  one  of  them  could  be  nomi- 
nated for  the  presidency,  we  should  hear  nothing  more 
from  hira  about  any  deluge  which  threatens  to  sub- 
merge the  Union.  They  profess  peculiar  love  for  the 
Union.  Their  clamorous  notes  bring  to  mind  what 
Dr.  Franklin  remarked  of  self-righteous  people.  He 
said  they  always  reminded  him  of  scarcity  of  provis- 
ions ;  — -  those  who  had  enough  said  nothing  about  it ; 
it  was  the  destitute  who  made  all  the  clamor. 

I  say,  then,  the  only  remaining  motive  with  which 
our  adversaries  can  work  is  the  loss  of  southern  trade. 
This  interests  but  few  of  our  people.  The  farmers 
are  not  interested  in  it.  The  mechanics  and  artisans 
are  not.  The  operatives  in  our  mills  are  not.  All 
onr  substantial,  industrious  classes  are  above  this  temp- 
tation, and  would  spurn  it  if  they  were  not  above  it. 
The  Fugitive  Slave  law  champions,  then,  can  make 
no  more  converts  among  them.  Let  us,  then,  continue 
to  oppose  this  law  in  all  constitutional  modes.  Let  us 
explain  its  religious  and  moral  bearings  to  the  Christian. 
Let  us  tell  the  patriot  of  the  disgrace  it  brings  upon 
our  country.  Let  us  show  to  the  working-man  that 
those  who  are  ready  to  make  slaves  of  his  fellow-beings 
for  lucre  will  be  equally  ready  to  make  a  slave  of  him 
whenever  interest  shall  supply  the  temptation. 

Fellow-citizens,  it  has  been  asked  why  we  are  as- 
sembled here  to-day,  and  not  in  the  Hall  consecrated  to 
liberty.  It  is  because  the  doors  of  that  hall  have  been 
closed  to  Liberty  knocking  for  admission.  But  there  is 
a  melancholy  propriety  in  this.  When  the  court  house 
is  in  chains,  Faneuil  Hall  may  well  be  dumb.  Those 
chains  which  girt  the  courts  of  justice  are  but  typical 
of  the  chains  which  tyrannous  men  are  striving  to  put 
upon  our  lips.    This  is  not  the  first  temple  that  has 
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been  unrighteoi)isly  invaded  and  taken  possession  of  by 
money  changers  and  those  wlio  sold  doves,  —  doves  ! 
dOves  J'f  No,  not  doves, — but  men,  women,  and 
children.  Bui'  I  trust  tlie  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
a  better  spirit  shall  enter  their  doors,  and  shail  scourge 
out  their  invaders  with  cords,  smaller  or  larger,  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  case  may  require. 


SPEECH 


Dklivkred  at  Woucestkr,  Sei'teimbkh  16,  1851,  on  TAKmo 
THE  Chair  as  President  of  the  Free  Soil  State  Con- 

A'ENTION. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention  ; 

Accept  my  thanks.  It  would  be  an  honor  at  any 
time  to  stand  in  this  position  before  a  body  of  men  so 
large  in  their  number  and  so  influential  by  their  re- 
spectability. But,  gentlemen,  at  this  hour  of  trial,  at 
this  time  of  peril  to  great  principles,  when  the  lights 
upon  earth  seem  to  be  going  out  around  us,  and  we 
must  look  for  guidance  to  the  lights  above,  —  at  this 
hour,  I  say,  of  trial  and  of  peril,  it  is  an  especial 
honor  to  be  called  to  a  post  of  duty.  The  position 
of  the  friends  of  freedom  at  the  present  time  reminds 
me  of  a  beautiful  sentiment  expressed  by  one  of  the 
noblest  of  the  old  Roman  philosophers,  who  said  that 
those  who  were  called  to  fill  stations  of  danger  and 
self-sacrifice  should  thank  God  for  the  honor  of  being 
deemed  worthy  of  such  a  trust.* 

Gentlemen,  it  was  not  until  this  morning,  and 
since  sunrise,  that  I  was  waited  upon  by  a  delegation 
from  your  state  committee,  requesting  my  presence  on 
uhis  occasion.  They  knew,  and  you  all  know,  how 
strongly  my  heart  throbs,  even  at  the  mention  of  the 
great  principles  for  which  you  contend.  They  knew, 
as  you  all  know,  how  happy  I  should  be  if  I  could  do 
any  thing  to  deepen  or  to  difl"use  a  feeling  of  devotion 
to  human  freedom. 

•  Seneca.    [The  passage  is  quoted  in.  the  DedicRtion,  pp.  ix.,  x.] 
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But,  gentlemen,  there  were  certain  circumstances 
connected  with  my  position  which  seemed  to  make 
it  necessary  for  me  to  say  to  your  delegation,  that,  if  I 
should  appear  here  to-day,  it  should  be  with  an  entire 
privilege  to  speak  out  m}'^  mind  fully  on  any  political 
subject,  and  to  say  in  what  relation  I  stand  to  the  present 
condition  of  public  affairs,  both  state  and  national. 

I  say,  then,  gentlemen,  that  I  stand  where  I  have 
always  stood,  holding  the  principles  of  human  freedom 
first  and  foremost  in  my  regards,  and,  after  these,  our 
pecuniary,  or  merely  worldly  interests ;  holding,  ac- 
cording to  the  order  in  which  they  are  mentioned  in 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  "  life  and  liber- 
ty "  to  be  before  property."  I  stand  where  I  stood 
in  1848,  when  I  was  first  elected  to  Congress ;  and 
where  my  recorded  votes  and  speeches  show  me  to 
have  stood  through  all  the  struggles  of  1849  and  '50. 
I  stand  on  the  same  principles  yet.  If  other  men 
have  seen  fit  to  go  off  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left, 
I  remain  where  I  was.  And  if  any  individual  of  any 
party, —  Whig,  Democrat,  or  by  whatever  other  appel- 
lation he  may  be  known,  —  shall  ever  return  from  his 
wanderings  to  the  good  old  homestead  of  Massachusetts 
principles,  —  Free  Soil,  Free  Speech,  and  Free  Men, 
—  there,  in  that  immortal  birthplace  of  human  liberty, 
he  will  find  me,  early  in  the  morning  and  late  at  night, 
hard  at  work,  to  maintain  the  honor  of  the  Pilgrims 
and  the  principles  of  our  revolutionary  sires. 

Gentlemen,  the  perusal  of  the  address  and  resolu- 
tions put  forth  by  the  Whig  State  Convention  at  Spring- 
field, last  week,  brought  me  here.  It  seems  to  me  that 
no  true  lover  of  human  freedom  can  read  that  address 
and  those  resolutions  intelligently,  and  understand  their 
full  scope  and  bearing,  without  being  struck  down  by 
conviction,  as  suddenly  as  was  St.  Paul, —  though  the 
light  and  the  voice  come  from  an  opposite  quarter. 
Whatever  the  design  of  those  papers  may  have  been. 
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their  whole  argument  and  office  are  to  wheel  the  Whig 
party  into  line,  to  fight  the  battles  of  slavery. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  do  not  ask  v^ith  a 
certain  distinguished  individual,  on  the  prospective 
breaking  up  of  parties,  "Where  am  I  to  ^o?"  'J'. 
believe  I  do  but  echo  the  sentiments  of  thousands  of 
as  good  and  true  Whigs  as  can  be  found  in  this  com- 
monwealth, (and  there  are  none  better  any  where,) 
when  I  say  that,  let  others  go  where  they  will,  here, 
here,  on  the  old  Whig  platform  of  opposition  to  the 
extension  of  slavery,  either  into  New  Mexico  or  into 
New  England;  of  freedom  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia ;  and  in  favor  of  the  old  guaranties  of  habeas  cor- 
pus and  trial  by  jury,  —  here  I  remain. 

Gentlemen,  the  Free  Soil  party,  as  the  name  im- 
ports, is  the  party  of  freedom.  The  cardinal  principle 
of  their  creed  is,  that  "  all  men  are  created  free  and 
equal,"  and  that  they  have  an  inalienable  right  to 
"  life,  liberty,  property,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
Their  faith  consists  in  the  assurance  that,  in  the  good 
providence  of  God,  the  day  will  yet  come  when  the 
blessedness  of  their  creed  will  be  realized  among  men ; 
and  by  their  works  they  seek  to  hasten  the  advent  of 
that  glorious  day. 

A  party  of  Freedom  has  existed  in  all  ages  of  the 
world,  but  a  mightier  party  of  oppression  has  been 
arrayed  against  it.  And  though  the  lovers  of  human 
liberty  have  consisted  of  the  greatest  and  best  men 
who  have  ever  lived,  yet  they  have  been  overborne 
by  violence,  crushed  and  trampled  upon  by  power, 
buried  in  dungeons,  gibbeted  on  scaffolds,  burni;  at 
the  stake  !  God,  like  the  householder  who  sent  ser- 
vants to  his  vineyard  from  a  far  country,  has,  from 
age  to  age,  sent  great  and  mighty  souls  into  the  world 
to  redeem  it  from  oppression,*  but  the  oppressor  has 
seized  and  mutilated  and  martyred  them,  with  every 
form  of  ignominy  towards  the  messengers  themselves, 
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and  of  impiety  towards  the  Lord  who  sent  them.  The 
possessors  of  power  and  wealth  seek  to  perpetuate 
these  advantages  in  their  families,  their  clan,  or  their 
caste  ;  and  over  almost  all  the  earth  they  have  estab- 
lished dynasties  for  governments,  landed  or  moneyed 
feudalisms  for  lords,  and  entails  for  individual  families. 

That  we  may  see  how  fearful  a  thing  this  spirit  of 
oppression  is,  not  only  for  its  cruelties,  but  for  the 
tenacity  of  its  malignant  life,  let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  world  had  existed  almost  six  thousand  years 
before  the  principles  of  human  liberty,  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical, were  clearly  and  fully  set  forth  even  on 
paper.  This  was  first  done  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  1776, 
in  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence  ;  and 
every  body  knows  how  intensely  the  same  partisans 
who  are  now  summoning  their  forces  against  the  party 
of  Freedom  have  hated  him  for  his  glorious  efforts  in 
favor  of  the  freedom  of  man  ;  how  they  pursued  him 
with  maledictions  to  his  grave,  and  still  break  through 
the  sanctity  of  the  tomb  to  blacken  his  memory. 

The  immortal  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence were  partially  embodied  in  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States.  But,  as  the  preexisting  meta- 
physics and  mythology  of  the  heathen  nations  min- 
gled with  the  pure  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  corrupted 
it,  so  the  preexisting  laws  and  usages  of  oppression 
deformed  to  some  extent  the  doctrines  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  stamped  some  hideous  fea- 
tures upon  the  otherwise  fair  face  of  the  federal  con- 
stitution. But  such  a  preponderance  of  good  did  that 
instrument  contain,  that  it  was  adopted  by  all  the 
states.  It  was  adopted,  however,  with  the  universal 
understanding  that  the  healing  influence  of  time  would 
purge  away  the  virus  of  the  disease  ;  and  with  no 
apprehension  of  the  now  undeniable  fact,  that  the 
disease  would  be  allowed  to  spread,  like  a  gangrene, 
over  the  healthy  parts.    Had  our  fathers  foreseen  that 
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the  pro-slavery  clauses  in  the  constitution  would  prove 
a  curse  to  whole  classes  and  races  of  men  entitled  to 
protection  under  it,  that  they  would  be  a  shame  to  its 
administrators,  and  an  opprobrium,  throughout  the  civ- 
ilized world,  to  the  name  of  Republic,  —  it  would  be 
impious  towards  their  memories  to  say  they  would 
ever  have  ratified  it.  But  instead  of  the  sounder 
parts  diffusing  healthful  influences,  and  gradually  erad- 
icating the  disease,  the  diseased  parts  have  shot  their 
infection  through  all  the  veins  and  organs  of  the  body 
politic,  until,  from  the  heart  to  the  extremities,  there 
is  not  now  to  be  found  an  uncontaminated  spot. 

Or  to  leave  metaphor  for  literal  speech  :  The  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  gave  the  most  comprehen- 
sive and  fundamental  guaranties  in  favor  of  freedom, 
with  here  and  there  only  an  exception  in  behalf  of 
slavery.  It  allowed  "persons"  who  were  held  to 
service  or  labor  and  who  should  escape  into  other 
states  to  be  retaken,  but  it  also  secured  the  trial  by 
jury  to  every  "  person  "  who  should  claim  it  on  any 
question  of  life  or  liberty,  and  on  all  questions  of 
property  even  down  to  the  paltry  sum  of  twenty  dol- 
lars. Yet  there  is  not  now,  in  the  United  States,  a 
single  spot,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  where  a  free  man  is 
free  from  danger  of  being  kidnapped  and  carried  into 
horrible  bondage  for  himself  and  his  posterity  forever ; 
or,  —  what  is  as  keenly  torturing  to  every  mind  pene- 
trated by  the  spirit  and  amenable  to  the  precepts  of 
the  gospel,  —  of  being  called  upon,  under  penalty  of 
fines  and  fetters,  to  surrender  his  soul  to  this  accursed 
work. 

Now,  as  a  true  disciple  of  Christ  ought  to  feel  if  he 
saw  the  imbruting  dogmas  and  Moloch  rites  of  hea- 
thenism returning  to  invade  Christendom  and  to  extin- 
guish the  lights  of  the  gospel,  so  should  every  lover  of 
liberty  feel  when  he  sees  the  fell  spirit  of  slavery  re- 
gaining its  lost  empire  over  the  institutions  of  freedom. 
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The  analogy  between  the  present  condition  of  this 
country  and  that  of  Europe  is  too  striking  not  to  at- 
tract attention.  In  1848,  there  was  a  great  uprising 
of  the  friends  of  liberty  in  both  hemispheres.  Thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  sought  to  redress  the 
wrongs  of  humanity,  —  by  the  cartridge  box  there,  and 
by  the  ballot  box  here.  The  phalanx  of  tyranny  and  of 
mammon  was  unprepared  for  so  sudden  an  onset,  and 
for  a  moment  their  ranks  were  broken  by  the  violence 
of  the  shock.  But  despotism  and  wealth  have  almost 
inconceivable  advantages  in  a  contest  with  the  honest 
and  toiling  millions.  In  Europe,  they  have  the  mili- 
tary force,  —  a  soulless  machine,  always  ready  to  be 
turned  against  the  people  who  are  made  to  maintain  it. 
They  have  also  the  whole  ecclesiastical  power,  which 
leans  upon  the  government  for  support,  and  fights 
with  spiritual  weapons  for  the  masters  whose  plunder 
it  shares. 

In  this  country,  owing  to  our  different  institu- 
tions, the  means  of  quelling  the  spirit  of  liberty  have 
been  different.  The  administration  have  an  immense 
amount  of  patronage  at  their  disposal.  They  give 
contracts  to  the  amount  of  millions,  and  select  the 
contractors.  Directly,  or  indirectly,  they  appoint  some 
thirty  thousand  office-holders;  and,  by  a  lamentable 
reduplication  of  the  powers  of  evil,  they  control  twice 
or  four  times  that  number  who  are  aspirants  for  office. 
Their  influence  bought  over  the  slave  power,  by  sur- 
rendering all  our  new  territories  to  the  invasion  of 
slavery,  and  by  giving  fifty  thousand  square  miles  of 
free  New  Mexican  territory  to  be  turned  into  Texan 
slave  territory,  thus  adding  to  the  already  enormous 
size  of  that  slave-begotten  state.  Ten  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  almost  worthless  Texan  stock  were  raised  to  par 
value  by  the  signature  of  Millard  Fillmore.  During 
the  whole  pendency  of  the  compromise  measures, 
ttgenl2  ?,nd  brokers,  reputed  to  be  interested  in  this 
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stock,  hovered  about  the  purlieus  of  the  national  Capi- 
tol. The  stock  was  transferred  from  hand  to  hand, 
without  record  and  without  daylight,  so  that,  besides 
the  accomplices,  Heaven  and  Satan  only  know  into 
whose  possession  it  came.  And,  as  though  the  means 
of  patronage  and  seducement  on  so  magnificent  a  scale 
were  not  sufficient,  a  private  purse,  almost  up  to  the 
figure  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  was  presented  to  the 
"  foremost  man  of  all  this  world  "  in  his  apostasy  to 
the  principles  of  human  liberty.  These,  fellow-citi- 
zens, were  among  the  agencies  and  seductions  which 
caused  the  discomfiture  of  the  friends  of  freedom  in  the 
national  contest  of  1850.  The  tyrants  of  Europe  had 
no  vacant  lands,  or  Texas  stocks,  wherewith  to  put 
down  humanity,  and  so  they  used  gunpowder  and  bay- 
onets. Our  slave  power  and  its  northern  allies,  being 
debarred  by  the  principles  of  our  government  from 
bullets  and  bayonets,  accomplished  their  work  by 
the  Judas  articles  of  scrip  and  "dotation."  To 
carry  out  these  purposes,  the  generals  Haynau  and 
Radetsky  were  found  there  ;  the  senators,  Webster 
and  Cass,  here. 

The  origin  and  the  present  necessity  of  the  Free  Soil 
party  may  be  briefly  stated.  Some  years  previous  to 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  an  apprehension  existed  that 
that  great  breach  of  the  constitution  and  outrage  upon 
northern  principles  and  feelings  were  meditated.  Mr. 
John  Q,uincy  Adams  sounded  the  alarm ;  but  men 
were  so  engrossed  by  their  business,  and  by  their 
paltry  local  and  temporary  political  strifes,  that  even 
his  voice,  potent  and  prophetic  as  it  was,  passed  by 
unheeded.  Some  respect,  however,  was  due,  at  least 
from  policy  if  not  from  prhiciple,  to  the  many  humble 
but  earnest  opponents  of  so  flagrant  a  wrong.  Before 
the  consummation  of  that  iniquity,  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  passed  strong  resolutions  against  it.  The 
question  was  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  all  the 
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Whigs  and  almost  all  the  Democrats  in  the  general 
court  recorded  their  names  on  the  side  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  liberty.  But  the  slave  power  then  had  pois- 
session  of  all  the  departments  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, and  under  the  auspices  of  a  slaveholding  Presi- 
dent, a  breach  was  made  in  the  walls  of  the  constitution 
wide  enough  to  let  in  a  foreign  government,  with  all 
its  burden  of  slavery  on  its  back.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing this  perfidy  to  all  the  principles  of  a  true  democracy, 
such  was  the  external  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  members  of  the  Democratic  party,  that  but  few  of 
them  abandoned  its  ranks.  They  acquiesced"  as 
the  modern  phrase  is,  when  any  thing  specially  iniqui- 
tous is  to  be  sanctioned.  They  were  told,  as  the 
Whigs  are  now  told  in  regard  to  the  compromise  and 
the  Fugitive  Slave  law,  that  the  act  was  done  and 
irrevocable.  The  merchants  were  told,  as  the  Whig 
merchants  now  are,  that  the  crime  of  extending  slavery 
would  at  least  be  attended  by  increased  profits  of  trade. 
The  manufacturers  were  told,  as  the  Whig  manufac- 
turers now  are,  that  if  the  number  of  slaves  were  in- 
creased at  the  south,  it  must  create  an  increased  de- 
mand for  whips  and  negro  cloths.  And  the  mere 
blind  political  partisans  were  told,  as  the  same  class  of 
Whigs  are  now,  that  if  God  designed  to  stop  the 
heaven-defying  enormity  of  spreading  slavery  over  this 
continent,  he  must  do  it  in  some  way  consistent  with 
the  integrity  of  the  Democratic  party.  Precisely  the 
arguments  which  were  then  used  to  seduce  and  corrupt 
the  Democratic  party  into  "acquiescence  "  are  used  by 
leading  Whigs  and  Whig  presses  now  for  the  same 
unhallowed  purpose.  They  are  alike,  except  that  in 
the  one  case  there  was  the  crime  of  originality,  and  in 
the  other,  the  meanness  of  plagiarism. 

But  from  the  fatal  day  of  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
thousands  and  thousands  of  honest  and  intelligent 
Democrats,  though  still  remaining  true  to  what  they 
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believed  to  be  tbe  principles  of  the  party,  became  alien- 
ated from  its  leaders.  From  that  day,  the  claims  of 
the  party  lay  lightly,  but  the  sins  of  the  party  heavily, 
upon  their  souls ;  and  some  there  were  who,  like  Daniel 
of  old,  went  into  their  chambers  three  times  every  day, 
and,  throwing  open  the  windows  which  looked  towards 
the  Jerusalem  of  liberty,  prayed  aloud  to  the  true  God, 
although  within  hearing  of  the  wild  beasts  which  had 
been  prepared  to  devour  them. 

The  Whig  party  at  the  north,  and  particularly  in 
Massachusetts,  flourished  under  the  reaction  of  the 
Texas  fraud.  Some  of  its  leaders,  it  is  true,  shouted  a 
welcome  to  Texas,  though  yet  afar  off" ;  and,  even  while 
she  stood  outside  of  the  Union,  they  threw  their  arms 
around  her  blood-besmeared  form,  hideous  as  Milton's 
picture  of  Sin,  with  all  her  hell-hound  progeny  of  future 
slave  states  howling  in  her  womb,  and  gave  her  a  fra- 
ternal embrace ;  and  when  the  time  came,  they  were 
also  ready  to  vote  men  and  money,  —  human  blood 
and  human  souls,  —  for  the  robber  atrocities  of  the 
Mexican  war,  which  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Ashmun, 
of  Massachusetts,  declared  to  be  "  unnecessarily  and 
unconstitutionally  commenced."  My  friends,  in  your 
observations  of  men,  you  will  find  there  are  some 
moral  nonentities,  — political  availabilities  though  they 
may  be,  — -  who  can  listen  most  sanctimoniously  to  the 
Saint  Stephens,  when  they  prophesy,  and  then  hold 
the  clothes  of  the  Lynchers  who  stone  them  to  death. 

During  all  this  period,  however,  the  managers  and. 
the  presses  of  the  Whig  party  discoursed  and  printed 
very  edifying  anti-slavery  homilies.  As  the  harvest 
months  came  on,  an  anti-slavery  zeal  bscame  an 
epidemic  among  them ;  and  sporadic  cases  happened 
at  other  times,  depending  upon  the  days  and  places 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  council  for  special  elec- 
tions.^ Every  body  remembers  how  the  Boston  Atlas 
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used  to  stir  up  the  pure  minds  of  the  Democratic  party 
by  way  of  remembrance,  by  publishing,  — periodically, 
as  they  say,  and  sometimes  oftener, -— the  names  of 
those  Democratic  senators  or  representatives  in  our 
general  court  who  had  voted  for  freedom  and  against 
Texas,  in  order  to  show  their  flagrant  inconsistency 
in  still  adhering  to  a  party  that  had  been  false  to  liberty. 
That  paper  has  done  some  good  service  to  our  cause, 
especially  in  holding  up  for  a  long  time  the  Fugitive 
Slave  act  to  reprobation,  while  the  other  Whig  presses 
in  the  city  were  daily  striving  to  hide  its  atrocities  from 
public  view,  and  to  defend  what  they  could  not  hide. 
I  trust  the  reluctant  and  struggling  editors  of  that  paper 
are  not  to  be  overcome  by  the  mammon  of  slavery, 
whatever  disguises  it  may  assume  or  compulsion  it  may 
use.  I  trust  the  slave  power  will  never  be  able  to  use 
towards  them  the  language  which  hell's  portress  ad- 
dressed to  Satan :  - — 

"  At  first  they  called  me  Sin,  and  for  a  sign 
Portentous  held  me ;  but,  familiar  grown, 
I  pleased,  and  with  attractive  graces  won 
The  most  avene ;  thee  chief y." 

Those  prosperous  days  of  the  Massachusetts  Whigs 
continued  until  1848.  They  thrived  in  basket  and  in 
store,  until,  like  Jeshurun,  they  waxed  fat,  and,  at 
least  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  congressional  districts,  they 
performed  some  very  hard  kicking.  Then  came  the 
nomination  of  General  Taylor.  General  Taylor  was  a 
Louisiana  slaveholder.  He  had  been  the  hero  of  the 
Florida  war,  —  as  great  an  outrage  against  a  race  as 
ever  Rome  or  Russia  committed.  He  had  been  a 
prominent,  and,  as  many  believed,  a  willing  instrument 
in  spilling  the  innocent  blood  of  a  sister  republic. 
Even  should  the  executive  divest  him  of  military  com- 
niand,  or  he  should  grow  too  old  for  service,  it  was 
aniversally  known  that  there  was  a  full  black  battalion 
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on  his  own  plantation  which  he  would  aiways  com- 
mand. The  south  demanded  his  nomination  abso- 
hitely.  They  would  hear  no  terms,  and  would  offer 
no  terms.  In  the  northern  canvass  it  was  strongly  as- 
serted that  he  had  written  a  letter,  saying  in  so  many 
words  that  he  would  not  veto  the  Wilmot  proviso;  but 
that  letter  was  so  uarily  kept  in  a  certain  unmention- 
able part  of  a  Whig  merchant's  wardrobe,  that  neither 
Mesmerizers  nor  spiritual  rappers  could  read  it  aloud  to 
the  people. 

Hence  all  omens  foreboded  evil.  Those  which  we 
looked  for  on  the  earth  augured  ill  to  our  earthly  inter- 
ssts ;  and  those  which  we  looked  for  above  were  in  the 
wrong  quarter  of  the  heavens.  T'le  character  of  many 
of  General  Taylor's  friends  brought  distrust  upon  him- 
self. He  owed  his  election  far  more  to  the  repulsion 
which  good  men  felt  towards  his  opponent,  [General 
Cass,]  than  to  any  attraction  they  had  towards  him. 

It  was  an  occasion  that  tried  the  sagacity  and  the 
discretion  of  honest  men,  and  I  have  always  felt  great 
charity  both  for  his  advocates  and  his  opponents ;  — 
each  being  able  to  make  out  so  plausible  a  case.  The 
course  which  the  Connecticut  clergyman  took  on  that 
occasion  always  commended  itself  to  me.  He  voted 
the  Taylor  electoral  ticket,  but  indorsed  a  prayer  on 
the  back  of  his  ballot,  saying  that  he  was  painfully 
uncertain  as  to  the  course  of  duty,  and  imploring 
that  his  vote  might  be  sanctified  for  the  good  of  the 
country. 

But  I  am  happy  to  avail  myself  of  this,  and  of  ail 
opportunities,  to  do  justice  to  the  name  of  General 
Taylor.  He  turned  out  a  very  different  man  from 
what  his  friends  or  his  foes  supposed  him  to  be.  I  be- 
lieve he  desired  freedom  for  all  the  territories;  and, 
could  he  have  been  permitted  to  carry  out  his  own 
plans,  he  would  have  secured  not  only  the  freedom  of 
the  territories,  but  would  also  have  consunomated  all 
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the  great  national  moasuios  of  the  party  thai  brought 
him  into  power.  Mr.  Clay  thiew  the  first  stiimhling- 
block  in  Fiis  way,  by  his  coni()rouusc  scheme.  T!  s, 
alone,  might  have  been  surniounted.  But  Mr.  Wt^i)- 
ster's  a})0stasy,  on  the  seventh  of  March,  turned  t!i(! 
tide  of  battle.  It  broke  up  General  Taylor's  pha.  ax, 
both  north  and  south.  It  roUvSod  the  drooping  and 
just  yielding  spirits  of  the  slave  power  to  frantic  exer- 
tion. An  enemy  on  the  field  General  Taylor  was  al- 
ways ready  to  meet ;  but  he  was  not  prepared  for 
treachery  in  his  own  camp.  Still,  ho  maintained  his 
ground  resolutely,  until  struck  down  by  the  power  that 
conquers  the  conquerors.  There  are  many  who  be- 
lieve it  WIS  Mr.  Webster's  perfidy,  .vith  the  nameless 
labors  and  anxieties  that  came  in  its  train,  which 
caused  General  Taylor's  death.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  political  Macbeth  shall  succeed  to  the 
Banquo  he  spirited  away,  though  all  the  "  weird " 
brethren  of  the  slave  mart  and  of  the  '■'  Union  and 
Safety  Committees"  still  tempt  him  onward  by  their 
incantations. 

But  it  was  under  the  circumstances  of  General  Tay- 
lor's nomination,  and  not  of  his  death,  that  a  portion 
of  the  Free  Soilers  parted  company  with  the  Whigs ; 
as  another  portion  did  with  the  Democrats,  because  of 
General  Cass's  avowed  subserviency  to  the  south, —  and 
the  conduct  of  all  men  is  to  be  judged  by  the  circum- 
stances contemporary  with  their  acts,  and  not  subse- 
quent to  them. 

If,  however,  there  are  those  who  judge  of  motives 
by  results,  this  certainly  can  be  said  in  vindication  of 
the  Free  Soil  party,  that  the  now  acting  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  came  in  on  General  Taylor's  ticket, 
and  is  now  completing  his  presidential  term,  has  done 
more  for  slavery  than  the  Free  Soil  party  ever  pre- 
dicted or  feared  would  or  could  be  done  by  the  candi- 
dates whom  they  opposed.    Even  now^when  the  third 
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year  of  the  presidential  term  is  but  half  spent,  the 
Whig  administration,  aided  by  many  leaders  in  the 
Whig  party,  is  carrying  out,  with  a  relentless  hand,  and 
a  more  relentless  heart,  worse  pro-slavery  measiu'es 
than  the  Free  Soil  party  ever  charged  upon  tliem 
during  the  canvass,  or  ever  believed  or  '^-onceived  they 
could  commit. 

Such  was  the  position  of  iaffairs  in  Massachusetts  in 
1848,  when,  almost  for  the  first  time  within  the  mem- 
ory of  mau,  the  Whigs  failed,  at  the  polls,  to  elect 
electors  of  President  and  Vice  President. 

Let  us  dwell  for  a  moment  on  that  crisis.  It  was 
during  the  canvass  of  1848  that  tho  Whigs  became  so 
amorous  towards  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Free  Soil 
party.  No  knight-errant  ever  protested  more  fidelity, 
or  vowed  to  do  more  valorous  deeds  in  his  mistress' 
cause.  Than  some  of  them,  no  dove  ever  cooed  with 
a  sweeter  gurgle.  Than  others,  no  stag  ever  offended 
with  a  ranker  breath.  They  wooed  them  by  daylight, 
by  moonlight,  and  by  torcnlight.  They  swore  belief 
not  only  in  all  the  Free  Soil  scriptures,  but  in  the  tra- 
ditions of  its  rabbins.  The  Ordinance  of  '87  they 
loved ;  the  Wiimot  proviso  they  loved  better ;  and 
would  the  coy  damsel  of  Free  Soilism  but  consent  to 
the  affiance,  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  should  gladden  the  espousals.  Every  Whig 
rally,  from  ward  and  school  district  meetings  to  mon- 
ster mass  meetings,  resounded  with  Mr.Webster^s slogan, 
or  war-cry,  "  No  more  slave  states  1  No  more  slave  rep- 
resentation in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States ! " 
The  Boston  Daily  Adveriiser,  the  Courier,  and  the 
Journal,  which  are  now  south  of  South  Carolina,  in 
the  impiety  of  the  grounds  on  which  they  defend  the 
wrongs  and  tho  aggressions  of  slavery,  and  shout  on 
slave  hunts  over  Pilgrim  burial  grounds, — all  gave 
back  the  cry,  with  three  times  three,  "  No  more  slave 
states !    No  more  slave  representation  in  the  Congress 
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of  the  United  States !  "  At  all  their  conventions,  the 
Whigs  "resolved  and  re-resolved,"  and  —  but  I  hope  we 
imxy  not  be  compelled  to  finish  the  line.  You  were 
toid  there  was  no  more  need  of  a  Free  Soil  party  in 
Massachusetts  than  of  two  suns  in  the  heavens.  The 
Whigs  were  the  true  Free  Soilers ;  they  held  Free 
Soilism  as  a  hereditament,  or  as  an  heir-loom  long 
possessed  by  the  ancient  family  of  the  Whigs.  Even 
Mr.  Webster,  who  had  very  much  withdrawn  from 
public  gaze  after  the  Philadelphia  convention,  and  who, 
like  Achilles,  sat  "  sulking  in  his  tent  "  and  musing 
over  the  lost  Briseis  of  a  nomination,  was  at  last 
tempted,  by  a  succession  of  brilliant  retaining  fees,  to 
come  forth  and  reason  with  these  recusant  and  contu- 
macious Free  Soilers  face  to  face.  And  what  did  he 
say  ?  Addressing  himself  distinctively  to  Free  Soilers, 
he  said,  "  If,  my  friends,  the  term  '  Free  Soil '  party, 
or  '  Free  Soil '  men,  is  meant  to  designate  one  who  has 
been  fixed,  unalterable,  to-day,  yesterday,  and  for  some 
time  past,  in  opposition  to  slavery  extension,  then  I 
may  claim  to  be,  and  may  hold  myself,  as  good  a  Free 
Soil  man  as  any  member  of  that  Buffalo  convention. 
I  pray  to  know  where  is  their  soil  freer  than  that  on 
which  I  have  stood?  I  pray  to  know  what  words 
they  can  use,  or  can  dictate  to  me,  freer  than  those 
wbich  have  dwelt  upon  my  lips.  I  pray  to  know  with 
what  feelings  they  can  inspire  my  breast  more  resolute 
and  firm  in  resisting  slavery  extension  ok  enohoach- 
iMENT  than  have  inhabited  my  bosom  since  the  first 
time  I  opened  my  mouth  in  public  life." 

These,  gentlemen,  were  his  words,  spoken  at  Marsh- 
field,  on  the  first  day  of  September,  1848.  If  he 
were  here  to-day  to  address  you,  could  he  speak  any 
words  more  grateful  to  your  ears  ?  If  only  truth  and 
a  heart  were  in  that  language,  could  he  speak  any  thing 
better? 

It  was  by  such  false  pretences  as  these  that  thou- 
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sands,  and  I  doubt  not  tens  of  thousan<^..,  of  men 
wholly  penetrated  and  imbued  with  Prer  3oil  princi- 
ples, were  kept  in  the  Whig  ranks.  I  v,  is  one  of  thera. 
I  had  faith  in  men;  and  I  have  it  -Ul,  —  with  im- 
portant exceptions  however.  The  needle  points  to 
the  pole ;  but  if  you  bring  a  huge  black  mass  of  pig 
iron  and  place  by  its  side,  it  rambles,  5'^et  deviates, 
like  a  man  struggling  to  be  virVvous  before  overwhelm- 
ing temptations.  Remove  f  ' disturbing  force,  and  it 
returns  to  its  fidelity.  So,  /hen  the  next  presidential 
election  is  over,  I  believe  tb  j  great  body  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  Whig  party  ir  Massachusetts  will  return  to 
their  duty ;  for  I  veutu  .  to  say,  that  if  the  Whigs  of 
Massachusetts,  in  Nov(^  inber,  1848,  could  have  foreseen 
the  present  position  <  /  their  party,  and  the  demorali- 
zation which  its  lea  .ers  have  been  able  to  work  in  it, 
not  one  third  of  I'lem,  no,  not  one  quarter  of  them, 
could  have  been  ':  iduced  to  vote  the  ticket  that  elected 
Mr.  Fillmore,  \  ought  in  the  present  cabinet,  and 
brought  on  the  present  disastrous  policy. 

But,  gentlemen,  I  am  occupying  too  much  of  your 
time.  I  will  add  but  a  few  more  words.  I  said  the 
address  and  resolutions  of  the  Whig  State  Convention, 
held  at  Springfield,  last  week,  brought  me  here.  I  have 
read  them  with  profound  sorrow.  It  was  the  first  Whig 
convention  that  ever  met  in  Massachusetts  that  did 
not  at  least  put  forth  some  noble  doctrines  in  favor  of 
freedom,  whether  they  meant  to  stand  by  them  or  not. 
Yes,  even  the  convention  of  1850,  —  only  one  year 
ago,  — passed  the  following  :  — 

"JResoZwcrf,  That  Massachusetts  avows  her  unalterable  de- 
termination to  maintain  all  the  principles  and  purposes  she  has 
in  times  past  affirmed  and  reaffirmed,  in  relation  to  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery." 

And  yet  the  late  convention,  the  first  one  that  lias 
miet  since  the  resolution  which  I  have  just  read  was 
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adopted,  has  endorsed  the  present  administration,  which 
has  done  more  to  corrupt  and  deaden  public  sentiment 
at  the  north,  as  to  the  wrongs  of  slavery  to  the  en- 
slaved, and  its  injury  to  the  free,  and  to  aggrandize  the 
pro-slavery  south,  and  foster  and  encourags,  ay,  and 
reward  its  aggressions ; —has  done  more,  I  say,  than 
any  other  administration  that  ever  existed  under  this 
government.  History  will  bear  me  out  in  this  state- 
ment. Yet,  at  this  crisis  in  human  affairs,  the  one 
idea,  the  master  purpose  of  the  address  and  resolutions 
of  that  convention,  seems  to  have  been,  to  disparage 
and  depreciate  the  great,  eternal  principles  of  freedom, 
and  to  bring  odium  and  contempt  upon  the  only  party 
now  organized  for  their  support. 

Gentlemen,  the  Whig  leaders,  in  this  respect,  and  in 
regard  to  this  most  important  and  paramount  attribute 
of  the  Whig  party,  have  lurched  and  lurched  round, 
until  they  have  got  into  the  very  trough  of  the  pro- 
slavery  sea.  Its  members,  I  admit,  are  free  to  follow 
them  to  their  ruin,  if  they  will  j  but  free,  too,  I  thank 
God,  to  go  on  in  their  old  course,  steering  for  the  haven 
of  honor  and  liberty.  I  give  the  great  majority  even 
of  the  Whig  leaders  the  ^credit  of  having  yielded  to 
this  pressure  reluctantly,  and  under  what  they  deemed 
a  sort  of  political  duress ;  for,  gentlemen,  a  new  and 
most  alarming  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Whig  party  of 
this  country  has  been  developed  within  the  last  two 
years.  It  is  this :  formerly,  and  universally,  the  Whig 
administration  was  supposed  to  be  chosen  to  carry  out 
the  views  of  the  Whig  party  ;  but  the  present  admin- 
istration, having  abandoned  the  grounds  on  which  it 
obtained  power,  and  having,  for  its  own  purposes, 
taken  new  grounds,  now  demands  of  the  Whig  party 
to  carry  out,  —  not  the  old  policy  of  the  Whigs,  but 
the  new  policy  of  the  administration. 
.  Fellow-citizens,  could  Mr.  Fillmore  by  any  possi- 
bility h'ave  been  elected,  in  1848;  could  he  have 
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got  so  many  as  ten  thousand  votes  among  all  tlxe 
Whigs  of  the  Northern  States,  had  his  present  attitude 
on  the  subject  of  slavery  been  foreseen  ? 

Was  there  ever  an  hour  when  Mr.  Webster  could 
have  obtained  one  tenth  part,  — -  one  fiftieth  part,  —  of 
the  votes  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  for  tht)  office 
of  senator,  had  the  curtain  of  the  future  been  lifted 
up,  and  his  present  position  been  revealed?  You 
know  there  never  was.  But,  during  the  year  1850, 
without  any  initial  change,  or  symptom  of  a  change,  on 
the  part  of  northern  Whigs,  the  administration,  prompt- 
ed by  its  own  purposes,  or  yielding  from  its  own  weak- 
ness, faced  square  about ;  and  ever  smce  that  time  it 
has  been  striving,  by  all  the  lures  oi  patronage  and 
the  terrors  of  denunciation,  to  force  the  Whigs  of  the 
north  on  to  a  kind  of  political  turn-table,  like  those 
railroad  turn-tables  you  see  at  a  car-house,  so  that  the 
whole  party,  toO;  should  be  faced  square  about,  made 
to  retrace  their  course,  by  going  backward  among  the 
same  people  who  had  seen  them  go  forward,  shouting 
down  all  they  had  shouted  up,  and  forswearing  all  the 
glorious  doctrines  of  liberty  to  which  the  whole  world 
had  heard  them  swear.  Gentlemen,  if,  in  this  stress 
of  circumstances,  any  body 'asks  me,  "Where  shall  I 
go  ?  "  my  reply  is,  Don't  get  on  to  that  political  turn- 
table which  the  administration  has  prepared  for  the 
Whig  party,  and  not  the  Whig  party  for  the  adminis- 
tration ;  for  it  will  carry  your  country  to  ruin,  and 
yourself  to  dishonor. 

During  the  canvass  last  autumn  for  a  member  of 
Congress  for  the  eighth  district,  when,  as  you  all  know, 
there  were  such  godlike  "  exertions  made  against  my 
election^  I  was  asked,  as  a  test  question,  by  numbers 
of  most  respectable  members  of  the  Whig  party, 
what  I  thought  of  the  Free  Soil  party,  and  their  pro- 
posed coalition  at  that  time.  I  replied  to  them  in  the 
following  words,  and  my  answer  ig  now  on  record  in 
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the  hands  of  my  constituents:  "I  say,  as  I  have 
often  said,  that,  if  the  Whigs  will  live  up  to  their  pro- 
fessions a  hundred  tinies  made,  I  see  no  reason  or 
warrant  for  separate  organizations  or  coalitions.  But 
if  the  great  body  of  the  Whigs  mean  to  belie  all  their 
professions,  and  to  persecute  and  punish  all  who  remain 
faithful  to  the  lessons  which  the  Whig  party  itself  has 
been  teaching  so  strenuously  /or  so  many  years,  then 
what  trite  Whig  caii  blaihe  any  man  for  attempting  to 
carry  oiit  what  the  Whigs  themselves  have  promised  to 
do,  but  haVe  aliiridoned  ?  " 

But  the  Massachusetts  Whig  State  Convention  at  that 
time  passed  thB  most  pointed  and  emphatic  resolution, 
aftiifmittg  anew'  what  they  avowed  themselves  to  have 
affirined  and  re'aJffirm;ed  sb  often  before,  on  the  subject 
of  slavery.  I  repbSed  trust  in  their  honesty;  I  be- 
lieved in  their  veracity  ;  and,  as  a  consequence  of  my 
faith,  I  voted  the  entire  Whig  state  ticket.  Having 
read  their  last  address  and  resolutions,  I  must  now  say, 
that  if  they  desire  any  morie  votes  of  mine,  they  must 
revive  my  faith  by  some  new  evidence  of  their  good 
works. 

Let  me  advert  to  a  few  of  the  more  salient  points  in 
that  address.  It  laboris  to  sustain  a  charge  of  coalition 
against  the  Free  Soil  party.  Well,  before  I  either 
ajiprbve  bi:  condemn  a  "coalition,"  I  must  kriow  by 
whom,  and  for  what  purpose,  it  was  formed.  A  coali- 
tion, I  suppose,  like  other  acts,  must  be  right  or  wrong 
according  tb  the  mbtiVe  that  prompts  it. 

But  it  is  said  the  Free  Soil  party  formed  an  alliance 
with  those  who,  oh  some  irhpbrtant  points,  had  no 
sympathy  with  it.  And  where  is  this  said  ?  Why, 
in  ala:nd  "ivhere  our  revolutionary  fathers,  fighting  for 
freedt)m  arid  for  a  republic,  formed  an  alliance  or  coa- 
lition with  inonarbhical  and  despotic  France,  and  with 
mbnarchicai  and  despotic  Spain.  What  were  the 
pbitits  of  ^eseniblatice  or  unison  between  the  American 
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Confederation  om  ihe  one  side,  and  France  or  Spain 
on  the  other  ?  In  government,  in  policy,  in  manners, 
in  education,  in  religion,  nothing  could  have  been  more 
different.  In  what  did  they  agree  ?  In  hostility  to 
Great  Britain  alone  ;  but  not  in  a  single  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  that  hostility,  nor  in  but  one  of  the  objects  to 
be  accomplished  by  it, — the  humiliation  of  a  haughty 
and  overbearing  power. 

At  the  same  time,  Great  Britain  formed  coalitions 
with  the  North  American  savages,  to  extinguish  the 
rising,  dawn  of  freedom.  And  in  this  they  have  been 
too  faithfully  imitated  by  the  old  hunkers  of  both  par- 
ties ;  —  imitated,  I  say,  not  only  in  the  object  and 
spirit  of  the  coalition,  but  in  the  weapons  with  which 
the  warfare  is  waged.  Yes,  fellow-citizens ;  for  there 
is  an  attempt,  and  that  attempt  is  to  be  followed  up^ 
to  overwhelm  the  Free  Soil  party  by  obloquy  and  de- 
nunciation. There  is  to  be  a  cry  of  "bargain  and 
corruption  "  to  put  down  the  Free  Soil  party,  just  as 
the  administration  of  Mr.  John  Q,uincy  Adams  was  put 
down  by  the  same  cry.  Who  now  believes  any  thing 
about  the  charge  of  "  bargain  and  corruption  "  against 
Mif.  Adams,  — •  except  that  it  was  a  villanous  charge  ? 
I  believe  the  same  charge  against  the  Free  Soil  party 
will  have  come,  twenty  years  hence,  to  the  same  re- 
sult,— that  of  conferring  honor  upon  its  object,  and 
infamy  upon  its  authors. 

But  it  is  said  the  Free  Soil  party  have  seized  the 
offices  and  emoluments  of  the  state.  I  was  absent 
last  January  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the 
state  government ,-  but  I  have  heard  that  those  who 
were  distinctively  called  Free  Soilers  received  only 
the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  and  president  of  the 
senate,  and  two  or  three  out  of  the  nine  councillors ;  — 
all  of  them  nearly  or  quite  without  patronage.  I  sup- 
pose all  their  emoluments  combined  would  not  equal 
what  is  received  by  the  Boston  postmaster,  or  the  col- 
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lector  of  the  Boston  port.  Vast  "  ways  and  means  " 
these  for  the  corruption  of  the  people  !  The  whole  of 
them  would  not  suffice  a  cabinet  officer  for  a  honiie 
bouche  or  a  tidbit. 

And  now  I  suggest  a  further  point.  Was  there 
a  single  Free  Soiler  who  received  an  office  last  winter, 
on  what  is  called  the  division  of  the  spoils,  which  the 
people,  when  they  voted  for  him  at  the  polls,  did  not 
desire  and  mean  that  he  should  receive  ? 

Now,  I  need  not  say  that  when  men  conspire  or 
coalesce  for  a  selfish  purpose,  whether  that  purpose  be 
office,  or  emolument,  or  the  profits  of  trade,  or  fhe 
increase  of  dividends,  and  especially  if  they  sacrifice 
great  principles  of  public  utility,  or  morality,  or  re- 
ligion, for  the  selfish  end,  I  condemn  the  deed  with 
my  whole  heart.  So  when  representatives,  or  agents 
of  any  kind,  are  elected  or  appointed  for  special  pur- 
poses, and  by  votes  or  influences  without  which  they 
could  not  have  obtaiued  their  posts,  and  then,  for  their 
own  ambitious  or  mercenary  objects,  ihey  coalesce  to 
defeat  the  will  of  their  constituents,  any  severity  of 
language,  in  holding  up  their  conduct  to  reprobation, 
may  be  used  with  my  full  consent.  Precisely  of  this 
nature  was  the  coalition  between  Mr.  Webster  and 
General  Cass,  to  carry  through  the '  compomise  meas- 
ures and  tlie  Fugitive  Slave  bill.  Both  were  agents, 
both  betrayed  and  violated  the  will  of  their  principals. 
Could  Mr.  Eiiot,  of  Boston,  have  been  elected  to  Con- 
gress, had  he  avowed  his  intention  to  vote  for  the  Fu- 
gitive Slave  bill  ?  Every  body  knows  he  could  not. 
Yet  he  coalesced  with  the  secessionists,  Messrs.  Cling- 
man  and  Venable,  of  North  Carolina,  and  with  the 
whole  South  Carolina  disunion  delegation,  in  voting 
for  the  Fugitive  Slave  bill.  For  Massachusetts,  it  was 
said  that  the  passage  of  that  bill  would  raise  the  price 
of  manufacturing  stocks ;  as,  for  North  Carolina,  it 
vronVl  increase  the  profits  of  negro-breeding.  He,)?, 
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theiij  are  casep  of  cpaiitiou  between  persons  mutually 
hostile  on  other  points  ;  and  all  t,lie  northern  piemhers 
engaged  in  it,  not  to  carry  ont,  but  to  defeat,  tl^e  will 
of  their  constituents. 

But  the  coalition  entered  into  by  the  Free  Soil  party 
in  this  state,  last  year,  was  a  coalition  planned,  formed, 
sanctioned,  and  executed,  as  far  as  they  could  execute 
it,  by  the  people  themselves,  acting  in  their  original, 
sovereign  capacity,  at  their  primary  meetings,  and  at 
the  ballot  box.  It  \yas  not  originated  by  representa-" 
tives  against  the  wishes  of  their  constituents  ;  but  the 
representatives  carried  out  whal  the  people  who  chose 
them  willed.  What  conclusively  proves  this  to  be  so 
is,  that  the  people  who  elected  these  representatives 
were  satisfied  with  what  they  did ;  and,  since  the  work 
has  been  done,  have  shown  their  approval  of  it  in  every 
practicable  way. 

There  may  be  wrong  motives  prompting  to  the  most 
useful  and  beneficent  acts,  as  good  motives  sometimes 
lead  to  the  most  pernicious  conduct;  but  I  am  speak- 
ing oif  these  acts  of  alleged  coalition  which  were  insti-, 
tuted  by  the  people  themselves,  discussed  in  their 
heEiring  at  all  the  primary  meetings  and  all  the  con- 
ventions, and  afterwards  ratified  by  their  votes ;  and 
I  say,  to  cprapare  such  a  coalition  with  that  which  took 
place  between  Whigs  and  Democrats  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  and  between  unionists  and  disuuion- 
ists,  slave-breeders  Eind  manufacturersj  in  the  House,  to 
carry  through  the  compromise  bills  and  the  Fugitive 
^lave  bill,  seems  to  me  illogical,  preposterous,  and  ab- 
surd. But  it  is  said  that  the  bargain  in  the  one  case 
was  open  and  public  ;  and  that  its  terms  were  reduced 
to  writing,  like  a  bond  or  covenant  between  indi- 
viduals. Is  it  any  the  wors^  for  that  ?  Had  you  not 
as  lief  have  an  open  bargain  that  you  can  see,  as  secret 
ones,  like  the  Texas  stock  bargains,  that  yon  cannot 
see  ?   I  suppose  that  coalitions  curi  be  implied  and 
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understood,  as  well  as  contracts.  Wh/,  have  you  not 
seen  such  an  imphed  coalition  carried  out  in  Faneuil 
Hall  within  a  year,  when  the  Hon.  Benjamin  P-  H^l- 
lett  led  on  his  cohorts,  and  the  Hon.  Rufus  Choate 
advanced  his  forces  to  join  them ;  when  Mr.  jBenjamin 
R.  Gurtis  joined  hands  with  Mr.  David  Henshaw,  who 
was  present  by  letter,  if  not  in  person,  —  honorable 
men  all,  —  and  formed  one  of  the  most  Jovi/ig  and 
harmonious  coalitions  out  of  as  heterogeneous  and 
repulsive  elements  as  ever  chaos  jumbled  together,-^ 
a  coalition  not  to  lift  the  bleeding  form  of  liberty  up, 
but  to  ci:ush  it  down. 

The  coalition  entered  into  by  the  Free  Soilers  cer- 
tainly did  one  thing  which  would  atone  for  maWy 
errors.  They  elected  Mr.  Charles  Sumner  to  th'e 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  And  I  cannot  believe 
there  is  a  man  to  be  found  irt  any  party  so  shameless 
and  depraved  as  to  charge  Mr.  Sumner  with  any  dis- 
honorable coalescing,  or  with  being  tainted,  in  a.  hair 
of  his,  head  or  in  a  filament  of  his  garments,  with 
"  bargain  and  corruption,"  Mr.  Suniner  was  not 
elected  on  any  principle  of  availability,  but  on  the 
principle  of  ^'■Detur  digniori^'*  —  "  Let  it  be  given  to 
the  most  worthy."  His  lofty  pedestal  is  too  firm  to  be 
shaken  by  any  such  accusation.  His  character  is  not 
to  be  aflfected  by  any  office  which  he  shall  hold,  but 
only  by  what  he  does,  whether  in  oflice  or  out  of  it. 

While  defending,  in  this  way,  the  principle  of  coa- 
litions, when  formed  by  the  people  themselves,  no 
one,  of  course,  could  be  understood  as  pledging  him- 
self to  vote  for  all  their  measures.  This  would  be 
the  old  and  wicked  partisan  principle  of  standing  by 
our  party,  right  or  wrong.  I  am  also  free  to  say  that 
there  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  prima  facie  objection  against 
coalitions ;  but  I  cannot  doubt  the  existence  of  cases 
where  they  are  not  only  justifiablis,  but  laudable.  I  lay 
down  this  great  principle  :  I  think  the  Free  Soil  party 
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should  act  at  any  time,  on  any  point,  with  any  party 
through  whom  they  can  help  the  canse.of  freedom. 

The  Whig  address  remarks  as  follows:  "We  are 
now  able  to  say,  after  the  experience  of  pearly  a 
twelvemonth,  that  it,  [the  admiinistration,]  has  fully 
earned  the  confidence  which  we  awarded  to  it  in 
advaBCfi.  The  great  interests  of  the  country  have 
,  been  faithfully  cared  for  !  "  I  ask,  What  great  inter- 
ests of  the  country  have  been  faithfully  cared  for? 
What  interest  of  the  Whig  party,  assuming  to  be  the 
counrtry,  has  been  faithfully  cared  for  ?  Have  we  got 
a  tariff?  Mr.  Webster  dissipated  air  chance  of  that 
for  the  present,  and  I  fear  for  years  to  come,  when  he 
taright  the  south  to  threaten  and  prevail  Have  we 
'«;iy  river  and  harbor  appropriations  ?  Alas  !  northern 
C  apital  and  northern  lives  still  go  to  the  bottom  on 
our  western  waters.  Is  the  financial  policy  of  the 
country  changed?  Let  the  condition  of  the  money 
market  for  the  last  few  months,  and  also  its  prospective 
condition,  grinding  the  middle  classes  of  tradesmen 
and  manufacturers  as  between  the  upper  and  nether 
millstone,  answer  this  question,  A  reform  in  all,  these 
particulars  would  doubtless  h^-ve  been  aflfected  but  for 
Mr.  Webster's  apostasy  ;  but  where  are  these  reforms 
now  ?  If  they  exist  at  all,  they  exist  iii  some  indefi- 
nite future.  What  interest  of  tlie  country,  then,  has 
been  faithfully  cared  for  or  secured?  Not  one! 
Not  one  !  .The  most  pi  eminent  member  of  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  engaged  in  carrying  out  the 
policy  of  the  south,  —  in  visiting  southern,  cities  to 
pander  to  the  slave  power,  and  northern  cities  to 
stifle  the  spirit  of  freedom.  Two  armed  expeditions 
have  been  fitted  out  in  our  Qwn  ports  against  the 
territory  of  a  government  with  which  we  are  at  peace, 
resulting  in  the  loss  of  hundreds  of  lives,  while  the 
President  and  his  first  secretary  have  been  spending 
their  time  gayly  at  watering-places.    When  some  of 
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our  citizens,  a  few  ye^rs  ago,  alSbrded  soi^ie  assistat^ce 
to  tiie  "liiberal?  of  (Gaiiada,  ix\  favor  of  a  raoyenoiept 
which  Caiiadiaus  themselves  had  already  set  on  foot, 
the  government  promptly  and  energetically  interfered. 
But  Canada  and  Out>a  are  wider  apSiTt  ^politicallt^  than 
they  are  geographically.  Slavery  i^iakes  the  dilfereuce 
hptween  them. 

The  only  yalorou^  exploit  of  this  administratiop 
was  the  issuipg  of  a  proclamatiori,  wheiu  one  squthern 
slave,  from  among  three  millions,  escaped  frpin  the 
house  of  bondage,  an,4  found  that  prptec^ipn  under 
the  British  ensign  which  was  de^ftied  to  him  by  the 
Anierican  flag,  and  that  right  tp  a  trial  by  jury  under 
a  monarchy  which  was  denied  to  hirn  by  a  republic. 
Or,  if  any  pther  act  should  be  added  to  th^  preceding, 
i$  was  the  President's  le^er  tp  E|r.  CpUins,  of  Qicorgiaj 
peering  (he  use  of  th®  arm,y  ?^nd  navy  of  the  United  - 
States  to  catch  one  poor  white  woinan,  Kllen  Crafts, 
and  her  husband,  and  return  them  to  bondage. 

another  passage  of  the  Whig  address  alV  disguise 
is  cast  oflf,  and  it  is  openly  declared,  that  the  giving 
of  an  extra  ailave  state  to  Texas,  with  territory  ©npugh 
for  half  a  dozen  more  as  large  as  MassachuseUs,  and 
ten  millions  of  dollars  in  addiitipn  tp  that,  and  the 
statutory  permission  that  slavery  may  go  iutp  ]>few 
Mexico  and  Utah,  and  even  that  abhorred  enactment, 
the  Fugitive  Slave  law,  are  only  "  factitious  and  im- 
aginary "  grounds  of  complainit.  The  Free  Soil  party 
is  condemned  because  it  takes  any  notice  of  $iiGh 
factitious  and  imaginary "  causes.  A  three-p^nny 
tax  on  tea  was  a  real  grievance,— ono  fit  to  be  resisted 
unto  blood,  to  be  historically  recorded,  and  tp  which, 
we  are  not  asharned  to  refer  when  4escahUng  upon 
the  honor  of  our  fathers.  But  such  lai^esses  to  slavery 
as  kings  could  not  afford  to  give,  and  the,  robbery  of 
am  entire;  race  of  all  its  rights, yes,  and  with 
thprity,  too,  to  make  us  help  commit  the  robbery,  -^ 
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these  are  "  factitious  and  imaginary  "  causes  of  dissat- 
isfaction. Men  of  Massachusetts !  moral  and  religious 
men !  lovers  of  freedom  and  of  your  country,  were 
you  prepared  for  this  ? 

But  the  address  goes  still  further.  It  goes  into  an 
'  elaborate  palliation  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law  itself 
It  first  attempts  to  shift  the  question  by  asking  the 
Free  Soilers  what  they  would  do  with  regard  to  the 
constitutional  provision  respecting  escaped  slaves.  The 
views  of  the  Free  Soil  party  on  this  point,  and  their 
p^urpose  of  fidelity  to  the  constitution,  have  been  iset 
fdrth  a  hundred  times.  In  further  answer,  therefore, 
to  this  question,  I  trust  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark, 
that  the  Free  Soil  party  will  do  what  they  say,  and 
not  pass  ten  long  years  in  asserting,  and  protesting, 
and  resolving,  and  calling  Earth  and  Heaven  to  witness 
their  devotion  to  t'reedom,  and  then  disavow  all  they 
had  ever  avowed,  and  forswear  their  oaths. 

Let  me  read  to  you  the  disparaging  and  cdntemptu-^ 
ous  remark  of  the  address  on  .  that  great  palladium  of 
human  liberty,  the  trial  by  jury.  "  Is  nothing  meant," 
it  gravely  asks,  "  but  the  substitution  of  the  verdict 
of  a  jury  for  the  decision  of  a  judge."  Nothing  but 
—^whai?  "The  verdict  of  a  jury  for  the  decision 
of  a  judge,"  that  is,  of  a  commissioner  {  And  are  the 
persons  who  prepared  that  address  so  nearly  istone 
blind  as  not  to  recognize  the  infinite  difference  be- 
tween the  verdict  of  a  jury  and  the  decisions  of  such 
commissioners  as  Messrs.  Ingraham,  Smith,  and  Nel- 
son? Ingraham,  of  Philadelphia,  sent  a  man  into 
hondiage  whom  the  alleged  claimant  refused  to  receive 
as  soon  as  he  saw  him,  knowing  that  all  his  family, 
and  all  his  slaves,  and  all  his  neighbors  would  see  that 
he  had  no  right  to  him.  Smith,  of  Buffalo,  gave  a 
certificate  to  caifry  Daniel  into  slavery,  when  not  a 
single  item,  or  particle,  or  tittle  of  legal  and  admissi- 
ble evidence  was  before  him  as  proof,  as  was  after- 


wards  ^hown  by  Judge  Conkling,  of  the  United  States 
court.  Nelson,  of  I^ew  York,  forced  the  facts  in 
jBolding's  case  to  bring  them  within  the  hyf  which 
he  himself  had  laid  down,  as  much  as  ever  a  fraiudtt- 
lent  book-keeper  forced  balances  to  cover  an  embezzle- 
ment. Sims,  instead  of  having  common-law  notice 
and  time  to  send  for  evidence,  was  seized  at  night  on 
a  false  and  trumped-up  charge  of  stealing.  Dj^niel 
wfts  knocked  down  by  the  claimant'fJ  agent  with  a 
cUib,  tumbled  and  tortured  upon  a  hot  stove,  his  scalp 
torn  open,  £itid  then  compelled  to  go  to  trial,  while,  as 
described  by  an  eye  witness,  "he  sat  dozing,  unable 
to  talk  with  his  counsel,  with  the  blood  slowly  oozing 
out  of  his  mouth  and  nostrils."  Hamlet,  Lojig,' and 
BoUing  were  sprung  upon  as  remorselessly  as  a  tiger 
springs  upon  a  lamb,  and  carried  to  trial  without  being 
allowed  to  go  to  their  respective  homes  to  bid  farewell 
to  their  families.  An  alleged  slave  has  lately  befen 
taken  from  Pennsylvania  who  was  seized  in  the  night, 
tried  in  the  night,  and  carried  away  on  the  same 
night,  without  any  opportunity  for  preparation,  for 
counsel,  or  for  defence.  The  kidnapper,;  Alberti,  now 
lies  in  a  Pennsylvania  prison  for  carrying  away  a 
mother  and  her  child ;  but  the  mother  and  the  child 
are  now  groaning  under  the  lash  of  a  southern  task- 
master. Had  this  villain,  Alberti,  and  his  accomplices 
been  detected  while  the  victims  were  still  in  their 
hands,  I  suppose  he  would  have  carried  them  befojre 
Mr.  Commissioner  Ingraham,  and  had  the  wrong  7e- 
gally  rectified,  —  the  blackness  of  the  cnme  JudmallT/ 
washed'white.  These  are  but  specimens  of  what  the 
Fugitive  Slave  law  has  already  done,  before  the  public 
mind  has  become  familiarized  with  its  brutalities,  and 
while  there  is  yet  some  sensibility  to  the  claims  of 
justice  and  mercy  left  among  us.  And  yet  the  writer 
of  this  address  and  the  committee  that  offered  it,  ask 
us  whether  all  we  mean  is  the  substitution  of  the  veif- 
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diet  of  a  jury  for  the  decision  of  a  commissioner.  I 
answer,  that  this  difference  which  they  so  be-little  and 
disparage  will  often  be  all  the  difference  between  free- 
dom, and  bondage,  between  life  and  death,  between 
honor  and  infamy,  between  happiness  and  perdition. 

And  now,  f*ilow-citizens,  if,  in  addition  to  having 
our  northern  freemen  kidnapped  in  southern  ports,  and 
imprisoned  and  sold  into  bondage  ;  if,  in  addition  to 
fighting  for  foreign  territory  to  be  added  to  the  domain 
of  slavery ;  if,  in  addition  to  being  taxed,  in  sums  of 
millions  and  tens  of  millions,  to  fortffy  the  slave 
power;— if,  in  addition  to  all  this,  we  are  to  be  de- 
prived and  defrauded  of  that  noble  and  venerable  insti- 
tution, the  trial  by  jury,  —  an  institution  sanctified  by 
the  blood  of  martyrs,  hallowed  by  the  prayers  of 
sainted  patriots,  held  sacred  by  all  good  men,  and 
taught  to  their  children  like  the  living  oracles  of  God ;  — 
if  this  attempt  is  to  be  made,  as  the  late  Whig  address 
foreshadows,  —  then  I  say,  a  more  flagrant  case  of  apos- 
tasy is  nowhere  to  be  found  On  the  records  of  any  his- 
tory, sacred  or  profane,  since  Satan  broke  into  paradise 
and  Websterized  our  first  parents. 

I  shall  advert  to  but  one  more  point  in  the  address. 
It  speaks  of  the  "  pitiable  humbug  of  ballot  envelopes." 
Now,  gentlemen,  I  may  be  all  wrong  on  this  subject. 
My  instincts,  reason,  judgment^  conscience,  may  all 
mislead  ;  but  from  the  first  time,  now  years  ago, 
when  I  heard  this  subject  broached,  my  instincts,  rea- 
son, judgment,  conscience,  have  all  been  in  its  favor. 
Why,  fellow-citizens,  the  ballot  is  worse  than  useless, 
if  it  be  not  FREE !  Better  be  debarred  from  the  privi- 
lege of  voting  at  all,  than  to  be  mocked  with  the  form, 
while  cheated  of  the  substance.  A  southern  slave 
stands  higher,  politically,  than  a  northern  laborer,  if  the 
latter  must  vote  as  his  employer  dictates.  It  may  be 
very  well  for  an  opulent  man,  one  of  vast  fortune,  who 
is  dependent  on  nobody,  and  so  cares  for  nobody,  who 
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goes  quarterly  and  takes  his  thousands  of  dollars  for 
rents  or  dividends ;  it  may  be  very  well  for  him  to 
laugh  at  the  secret  ballot,  and  call  it  a  "  humbug ; "  but 
let  us  look  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale.  Let  us  look 
in  the  thousands  of  day-laborers,  of  workmen  on  cor- 
poration groundsj  of  dependent  clerks,  of  subordinates 
at  custom-rhouses  and  other  public  offices,  and;  so  forth, 
who  have  no  capital  but  their  industry,  no  resources 
but  their  daily  earnings,  who  have  an  aged  mothm*  or 
dependent  sisters  to  support,  or  a  family  of  children  to 
be  fed,  clothed,  and  educated ;  who  may  be  turned  o»jt 
even  of  the  humble  tenements  where  they  live,  as 
winter  is  coming  on ;  who  may  be  refused  promotion 
or  advancement  in  their  work  and  in  their  wages ;  and 
in  regard  to  some  of  whom  the  wolf  of  hunger  sits 
growling  at  the  door;  let  us  look  at  these,  I.  say,  and 
then  answer  the  question,  whether  they  ought  not  to 
be  protected  in  voting  according  to  their  judgment  and 
conscience.  The  liberty  of  voting  includes  all  other 
liberties.  The  man  of  independent  circumstances  has 
this  liberty;  and  no  man's  circumstances,  not  even  the 
poorest  and  the  humblest,  should  be  so  dependent  as  to 
take  it  away.  ^ 

I  do  not  desire  this  secret  ballot  law  for  myself^  I 
like  to  lay  my  ballot  in  the  box,  face  upwards,  looking 
heavenward  ;  looking  the  Paul  Prys  who  hover  round, 
full  in  the  eye ;  but  I  am  willing  and  glad  to  put  that 
ballot  in  an  envelope,  in  order  to  protect  my  poor  neigh- 
bor, the  bread  of  whose  mouth,  the  shelter  of  whose 
family,  and  the  education  of  whose  children,  may  de- 
pend upon  the  vote  he  gives.  Ay,  I  go  further.  I 
should  think  that  any  high-minded  man,  any  man  hav- 
ing proper,  sensibilities  respecting  his  relations  to  his 
social  inferiors,  would  rejoice  in  such  a  law  as  this ; 
because  it  would  take  away  all  ground  of  accusation 
or  imputation  that  he  would  do  so  unrighteous  and 


dastavdly  a  deed  as  to  inViidd  a  ddpenrlasit]'^  right  of 
voting,  as  it  miglit  seem  to  hitti  good. 

(^erttlemeii,  it  is  said,  in  one  of  the  Springfield  reso- 
lutions, that  the  .last  legislatures  cost  the  state  an  extra 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  Whether  it  did  or  not  is  not 
of  any  very  vast  importance  ;  thoiigh  I  confess  I  liave 
a  great  respect  for  Poor  Richard's  economy,  and 
wonld  save  all  that  i  <iOuld.  But  does  hot  the  very 
mention  of  this  sum  of  fifty  thousand  remind  one  of 
another  sum,  almost  precisely  the  same,  which  was 
spent  last  year  on  one  of  Mr.  Sumner's  prMecessors  in 
the  senatorial  office?  And  if  it  cost  fifty  thousand 
dollars  for  .a  ticket  to  pass  Mr.  Webster  out  of  the  Sen- 
ate, it  was  surely  worth  as  much  for  a'  ticket  to  pass 
Mr.  Sumner  in. 

Gentlemen,  I  close  by  remarking  that  it  is  in  view 
of  these  great  questions  of  human  freedom,  —  in  view 
of  the  solemn  responsibility  in  which  we  stand  to  our 
country  and  to  posterity,  that  we  have  assembled  here 
to-day.  May  this  meeting  prove  to  be  a  concentration 
of  rays  of  scattered  light  and  wisdom,  meeting,  and 
burning  in  a  focus,  and  then  sending  back  illumination 
and  cheering  to  all  the  parts  of  our  beloved  common- 
wealth. If,  in  rny  humble  way,  I  can  do  any  thing  to 
promote  so  glOrioUs  an  object,  my  services  axe  at  your 
disposal. 


